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CAMPAIQN OV XARENOO. 



1. Immense was the addition which 
the vigour and popularity of Napoleon, 
and the termination of the imbecile 
government of the Directory, made to 
the effective forces of France at this 
period. They were disxtosed, previous 
to the commencement of hostilities, in 
the following manner ; — ^The Army of 
Italy, which occupied the crest of the 
Alps from the neighbourhood of Genoa 
to Mont Cenis, was thirty-six.thousand 
strong, of whidi twenty-eight thousand 
were assembled in Liguria, from the 
Trebbia to the Col de Tende, to guard 
the passes of the Apennines and pro- 
tect Qenoa from the Imperial forces, 
which were grouped in the plain round 
the walls of Alessandria. These troops, 
however, were for the most part in the 
most miserable condition. Their spirits 
were depressed by a campaign of un- 
precedented disaster, their clothing was 
worn out, their feet bare, their artillery 
broken down, their cavalry dismount 
ed, and it required all the efforts of St 
Cyr and their other officers during the 
winter to retain them at their colours. 
The Army of Germany, which was after- 
wards called the Army of the Danube, 
was a hundred and twenty thousand 
strong, including sixteen thousand ca- 
valry—of which immense force a hun^ 
dred thousand men, including fourteen 
thousand horse, could be relied on for 
active operations. An army of reserve 
of fifty thousand men was at the same 
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time formed, the headquarters of which 
were nominally at Dijon, but the bulk 
of the force was in reality disposed at 
Gkneva, Lausanne, and the other towns 
which lay between the Jura and the 
Alps. This reserve was destined either 
to support the Army of Italy or that 
of Gbrmany, as circumstances required, 
and it was formed of twenty thousand 
veteran soldiers, brought from Holland, 
under Brune, to La Vendue, which the 
pacification of that district rendered 
disposable for offensive operations, and 
thirty thousand conscripts, directed to 
that quarter from the central depots. 
These troops traversed France, with 
drums beating and colours flying, in 
the finest order, and their splendid ap- 
pearance contributed much to revive 
the martial ardour of the people, which 
the disasters of the preceding cam- 
paign had seriously impaired. Berthier 
received the command of this army, 
and gave up the portfolio of minister 
of war to Camot^ whom Napoleon re- 
called from exile to fill that important 
situation. 

2. On the other hand, the Imperial- 
ists had collected ninety-six thousand 
men in Piedmont and at the foot of the 
Maritime Alps, besides twenty thou- 
sand who were dispersed in garrisons 
in the states of Venice, Lomburdy, and 
Tuscany. Their forces in Qermany- 
were nearly as considerable, amounting 
to ninety-two thousand men, including 
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•ighteen tliouBaod luperb oayaliy, and 
they were followed by above four htin- 
dred pieces of artillery. This was in* 
dependent of the troops of Bayaria and 
the minor states in the English pay, 
which amounted to twenty thousand 
mx>re, making in all a hundred and 
twelve thousand men. This great force, 
however, was scattered over an im- 
mense line, two hundred miles long, 
from the Alps to the Maine, insomuch 
that in the valley of the Danube, which 
was the decisive point of the whole, as 
it led straight to the Hereditary States, 
Kray could only assemble forty-five 
thousand men to resist the seventy-five 
thousand whom Moreau could direct 
against that point. The great error of 
the Austrians in this campaign consist- 
ed in supposing that Italy was the 
quarter where the decisive attack was 
to be made, and collecting in conse- 
quence the greater part of their reserves 
in that country; whereas the valley of 
the Danube was the place where dan- 
ger was really to be apprehended, and 
against which the principal forces of 
the Republicans were directed. But 
they were deceived by the great suc- 
cesses of the preceding campaign; they 
were ignorant or incredulous of the 
rapid change produced on the French 
armies by the seizure of supreme power 
by Napoleon; and were dreaming of 
conquests on the Var and in Provence, 
when their redoubtable adversary was 
already meditating strokes in the heart 
of Bavaria. 

3. The plan of the Austrians was to 
resume the offensive vigorously in Italy, 
where the great numerical superiority 
of Melas, as well as the warlike and 
experienced quality of the troops he 
oommanded, promised the most im- 
portant results ; to throw Maasena back 
into Qenoa, and capture that important 
dty ; drive the French over the Mari- 
time Alps, and carry the war into the 
heart of Provence. To cooperate with 
this design, an English expedition, hav- 
ing twelve thousand troops onboard, 
was to proceed to the Mediterranean, 
and aid the Imperialists either in the 
south of France or on the Maritime 
Alps. This being the quarter where 
active operations were to be under- 



takm^ tile war in Qermany was intend- 
ed to be merely defensive^, and rather 
to occupy a considerable army of the 
enemy on the Rhine, than to make any 
serious impression on his territories in 
that quarter. 

4. On his side, Napoleon determin- 
ed to prosecute the contest vigorously 
where the Austrians proposed only to 
pursue defensive measures, and to libe- 
rate Italy by the blow struck at the 
Hereditary States in the heart of Qer- 
many. The possession of Switzerland, 
like a central fortress, gave the French ^ 
the advantage of being able to take the 
line of the enemy's operations in rear, 
either in Italy or Suabia. Napoleon had 
intrusted the command of the army of 
Qermany to Moreau — a generous pro- 
ceeding towards so formidable a rival, 
but one which his great mititaiytalents, 
and the unbounded confidence of the 
army of the Rhine in his capacity, as 
well as the important services which he 
had rendered to the First Consul on the 
18th Brumaire, rendered indispensable. 
The plan which he proposed to his great 
lieutenant was to assemble all his forces 
in the neighbourhood of SchafiPhausen, 
cross the Rhine b^ four bridges near 
that town, move directly in an impos- 
ing mass on Ulm, and thus turn the 
left of the Imperialists, and take in rear 
all the Austrians placed between the 
Rhine and the defiles of the Black Fo- 
rest. By this means he hoped that the 
army, in a week after the opening of the 
campaign, would be at Ulm, and such 
of liie Imperialists as escaped would 
have no alternative but to throw them- 
selves into Bohemia, leaviog Vienna 
and the Hereditary States to then* fate. 
That these brilliant anticipations were 
not chimerical, is proved by the result 
of the campaigns of 1806 and 1809 ; and 
so strongly was Napoleon impressed 
with their importance, that he at one 
time entertained the project of putting 
himself at the head of the army of the 
Danube, and directing the army of re- 
serve to its support^ which woiQd have 
brought a force of a hundred and eighty 
thousand men to bear upon the Aus- 
trian line in Qermany. 

6. But Moreau would not submit 
to the indignity of acting as second in 
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eommiiid to bis foimer xml ;* and the 
disposition of his troops wss too ro- 
pablican, and their sttirhment to their 
general too stronn^ to raider it pmdent 
to nm the liak of revoHin sopowerfol 
an army, OTen for the sake of tiie great- 
est extenial advantages. Anangrydis- 
cnasion took place between the two 
genenJsi which teiminated in the re- 
tention of the sapreme command by 
M oreao, and the adoption of a modi- 
fied plan for the campaign in Qeraoany, 
in lien of the briDiant but hasardons 
one projected by the First ConsoL In 
consequence. Napoleon resoWed to di- 
rect the army of reserre to Italy, and 
in person renew the straggle on the 
Boeae of his former trimnphs on the 
phuns of Piedmonts The First Oonsnl 
had no altematiTe in this determina- 
tion ; the relinquishment of the com- 
mand of the army of the Rhine to 
Koieaa had become a matter of neces- 
sity. At that period the soldiers of 
that army were hr from cordially sup- 
porting ihe gOYemment of the First 
ConsoL Independent of the repablioan 
principles wiih, which, in common with 
all the other French troops, they were 
more or less imbued, they were in a 
peculiar manner jealous of the auda> 
dous general who had placed himself 
at the head of afiairs, and seised the 
sceptre which they thought would hare 
> been more worthily held by his less in- 
terested rival Any attempt to dis- 
place Moreau from the command of 
this great army would probably h^ve 
led to a collision which mig^t have 
proved fatal to the infSsuit authority of 
Napoleon. 

6. Field-Marshal Kray had his head- 
quarters at DonauBchingen ; but his 
chief magazines were in the rear of his 
army, at Stockaoh, Engen, Moeekirch, 
andBiberach. The right wing, twenty- 
six thousand strong, under the com- 
mand of Starray, rested on the Maine ; 
its headquarters were at Heidelberg, 
and it guarded the line of the Rhine 
from Renchen to the Maine. The left^ 
under theorders of the Prince of Reuss, 

* He said, " I have no notion of seeing a 
little Louis XIV. at the head of my arm^. 
If the First Consul takes the command, I will 
send in my resignation." — St Ctb, ii. lOS, 
BktoireMUUairc 
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thousand militia, and oeeupied the 
Rheinthal and the shores of the lake off 
Gonstanca The centre, for^three 
thousand strong, under tiie command 
oi Kray in person, was staticHied be- 
hind the Blaick Forest in the oivirona 
of YiDingen and Donauachingen ; its 
advanced posts occupied all the panww 
of that woody range, and observed the 
course of the Rhine from the lake of 
Constance to the neighbourhood of 
Kehl; while fifteen thousand men» 
under Keinmayer, guarded the passes 
from Renchen to the Valley of HeU, 
and formed the link which connected 
theeentreand right wing. Thus, though 
the Imperialists were neariy one hun- 
dred and ten thousand strong, their 
detachments were stationed at such a 
distance from each other as to be in- 
capable of rendering any effectual aid 
in case of need ; and were rather to be 
regarded as* three separate armies, the 
largest of whidi could not bring aboTe 
forty thousand men into the field at 
any one point. 

7. The French army, at the opening 
of the campaign, was also divided into 
three corps. The rights thirty-two 
thousand strong, under Lecourbe, oc- 
cupied the cantons of Switzeriand firom 
the St Qothard to B&le, won from the 
Imperialists at the expense of so much 
blood in the preceding campaign ; the 
centre, under St Cyr, who had been 
transferred to that command fiix)m the 
army of Qenoa, consisted of twenty- 
nine thousand men, and occupied the 
left bank of the Rhine, firam New Bri- 
sadi to Plobsheim; the left, under 
Sainte-Suzanne, twenty-one thousand 
strong; extended firom Kehl to Hague- 
nau. Independent of these, Moreau 
himself was at the head of a reserve, 
consisting of twenty-eight thousand 
men, which was assembled in the 
neighbourhood of B&le, and which, if 
added to either of the divisions of the 
aimy, would give it a decided prepon- 
derance over that of the enemy to 
which it was opposed. Thus Moreau 
could, by uniting the reserve and centre, 
bring nearly sixty thousand men to 
bear upon the Austrian force of forty 
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thousand in the same quarter ; an im- 
mense advantage, which was speedily 
turned to the best account by that able 
commanded. Besides these great forces, 
Uie French general had at his disposal 
the garrisons of the fortresses of Swit- 
zerland, Landau, and Spires; the dir 
vision of Mayence, commanded by 
Laval, and the troops of the fifth and 
twenty-sixth military divisions, form- 
ing an aggregate of thirty-two thou- 
sand men additional, which might be 
teimed the reserves of the army : while 
the possession of the bridges of Kehl, 
New Brisach, and BcUe, gave him the 
means of crossing the Rhine whenever 
he deemed it most advisable. 

8. It was part of the plan of Napo- 
leon to detach sixteen thousand men 
under Moncey, from Lecourbe's wing 
stationed in Switzerland, in order to 
take a share in the great operations 
which he meditated in the Italian 
plains ; and therefore it was of import- 
ance that Moreau should early assume 
the offensive, both in order to take 
^vantage of his numerical superiority 
before that detachment took place, and 
operate as a diversion to the army of 
Italy, which it was foreseen would soon 
be hard pi-essed by Melas in the moun- 
tains of Genoa. Orders, therefore, were 
transmitted to him to open the cam- 
paign without delay, and everything 
was ready for a forward movement by 
the 24th April The plan finally ar- 
ranged between Moreau and the First 
Consul was to make a feint on the left 
against the corps of Keinmayer and 
the enemy's right; and having thus 
drawn their attention to that quarter, 
to accumulate all his disposable forces 
against the Imperial centi'e, and over- 
whelm it by a concentration of the 
French left wiug, centre, and reserve, 
upon his right, in the direction of 
Schaffhausen. By this means he hoped 
to break through the Austrian line of 
defence with a preponderating force, 
and, after a single battle, cut off their 
communication with the Tyrol and 
Italy, and force them back, after losing 
their magazines at Moeskiroh and 
Engen, to a disadvantageous defensive 
on the banks of the Danube. 

9. The better to conceal this able 



design, Moreau, for some days before 
the alfny was put in motion, made the 
greatest demonstrations against the 
enemy's right Everything was pre- 
pared for the headquarters at Colmar, 
and it was publicly announced that the 
reserve was to be directed agaimA 
Keinmayer and the Valley of HelL 
Meanwlule the columns moved to the 
different points assigned to them ; and 
on the 25th, at daybreak, Sainte- 
Suzanne crossed the bridge of Eehl, at 
the head of sixteen thousand men, and 
drove in the advanced posts of Kein- 
mayer towards the entrance of the 
Black Forest, and the valley of Kinzig. 
On the same day, the centre crossed at 
New Brisach, under the orders of St 
CjTf and advanced towards Freiburg. 
Ejray upon this moved a considerable 
part of his centre and reserves to the 
support of Keinmayer; but Sainte- 
Suzanne having thus executed his feint» 
suddenly remeasui'ed his steps, re* 
crossed the Rhine at Kehl, and ad- 
vanced by forced marches to New 
Brisach, where he crossed again and 
formed a second line in the rear of St 
Cyr. On the 2dth, Moreau also crossed 
at B&le with the reserve, and moved in 
the direction of Laufenburg. 

10. These different and apparently 
contradictory movements threw the 
Austrian generals into the greatest per- 
plexity. Uncertain where the storm 
was likely to bm'st, they adopted the 
ruinous resolution of guarding equally 
every point ; and still inclining to the 
belief that the right and the Valley of 
Hell were really threatened, they re- 
tained thirty thousand men, under 
Starray and Keinmayer, on the right, 
and twenty-five thousand on the left in 
the rocks of the Vorarlbeig, while their 
centre and reserve, now reduced to 
forty thousand men, were menaced by 
an attack from Lecourbe, Moreau, and 
St Cyr, at the head of seventy thousand 
combatants. The two following days 
were employed by Moreau in concen- 
trating his forces between Kehl and 
Freibmg; and the better to distract 
the enemy, Lecourbe soon after crossed 
the Rhine with the right wing at Para- 
dis and Richlingen, and, after throw- 
ing a bridge over at Stein^ advanced 
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towards Engen and Stoekach. On the 
same day, ^e inaccessible fort of Ho< 
henstohel capitulated without firing a 
shot, and the left of Leconrbe entered 
into communication with Moreau and 
St Cyr. Thus the whole French army, 
with the exception of the left wing, 
under Sainte-Suzanne, which observed 
Keinmayer and Starray, and was to ad- 
vance through the Valley of Hell, were 
convex^ging, by Laufenbui^g and Schaff- 
hausen, towatds the Imperial magazines 
at Engen and Moeskirch, which it was 
evident could not be saved but by a 
battle fought against most tmequal 
odds. 

11. Ably profiting by the great ad- 
vantages already gained, Moreau di- 
rected Lecourbetomove towards Stoek- 
ach, in order to turn the centre of the 
enemy and cut o£f their communica- 
tion with the left wing under the Prince 
of Reuss ; while he himself, with the 
centre, reserve, and part of Leoourbe's 
corps, moved directly upon the town 
of Engen, which it was anticipated 
would not be abandoned without a 
struggle, on account of the valuable 
magazines which it contained. Kray, 
on his part, assembled aU the dispos- 
able force he could command in front 
of Engen, where he resolved to give 
battle, to gain time for the evacuation 
of his magazines upon Moeskirch. But 
while he was concentrating his forces 
in that central position, the Prince of 
Lorraine, who kept up the communi- 
cation between the Austrian centre and 
left wing, and was retiring with infe- 
rior forces before Lecourbe, was sud- 
denly assailed by the French advanced- 
guard, under Molitor and Montrichard, 
and the cavalry of Nansouty, and en- 
tirely routed. Three thousand prison- 
ers and eight pieces of cannon were 
the immediate results of this brilliant 
afifair; but it became still more im- 
portant by the capture of Stoekach, 
with aU its magazines, directly in rear 
of the position of Kray in front of 
Engen. 

12. On the same day on which this 
important success was gained on the 
right, the French centre, under Mo- 
reau in person, encountered the Aus- 
trian main body in the vast plain which 



lies before that town. Kray, with 
forty thousand men, was there in posi- 
tion, and the ciyvalry, above nine thou- 
sand 8ti*ong, presented the most impos- 
ing spectacle, drawn up in echelon in 
front of its walls. Moreau's design 
was to attack in front himself, at the 
head of the reserve and part of the 
centre ; while St Gyr, with his division, 
was directed to turn the right of the 
enemy. But that general, being five 
leagues in the rear, could not come up 
till a late hour of the day ; and Mo- 
reau, apprehensive lest, if the attack 
were delayed, the enemy would re- 
treaty conmienced the action himself 
at the head of thirty-two thousand 
men. The chief efforts of the French 
general were directed to gain posses- 
sion of a plateau on the right of the 
Imperialists, which would both have 
commanded their line of retreat and 
facilitated his own junction with St 
Cyr; but he encountered the most 
stubborn resistance. Kray bad skil- 
fully availed himself of all the advan- 
tages which the ground afforded him 
in that quarter ; and for long all the 
efforts of the Republicans were unable 
to drive back their opponents from the 
vineyards and wooded heights, which 
they had occupied in force^ and sur- 
mounted with a numerous artilleiy. 
At length the French carried the peak 
of Hohenhowen, the most elevated 
point on the field of battle ; and Mo- 
reau, to distract the attention of the 
Imperialists from this important point, 
and gain time for St Cyr to come up, 
commenced a vigorous attack on the 
village of Ehingen, on their left To 
restore the combal^ the Austrian gen- 
eral strongly reinforced that important 
post, while Moreau brought up his re- 
serve to expel the enemy from it. At 
first the Republicans were successful, 
and the village was carried ; but Kray 
having charged in person at the head 
of the Hungarian grenadiers, they were 
driven out with great slaughter, and 
fled to the plain in extreme confiiaion. 
Moreau, instantly advancing to the 
spot, succeeded in restoring a certain 
degree of order, and in pajrt regained 
the ground which had been lost ; but 
the Hungarians continued to hold the 
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Tillage, and at nightfall all the aTenttes 
to it were Btill in their possession. 

13. Meanwhile the division of Riche- 
panse, which had established itself on 
the peak of Hohenhowen, was exposed 
to a furious attack from the Austrian 
right; the summit of the mountain 
resembled a volcano, which vomited 
forth fii*e in every direction; and it 
was easy to see, f]x>m the intensity of 
the light, which, as the twilight ap- 
proached, illuminated the heavens in 
that direction, that it was only by the 
greatest efforts that he could maintain 
Lis ground. At seven o'clock, how- 
ever, the vanguard of the corps of St 
Cyr, which had met with the greatest 
dOficulties in the course of its march, 
and had been compelled to fight its way 
against Nauendorf s division through 
strong defiles, arrived in the field, and 
soon afber began to take a part in the 
action. The combat now became more 
equal ; and though the fire of artill^y 
on both sides continued extremely vio- 
lent^ it was evident that the enemy 
fought only to gain time to withdi'aw 
his stores and ammunition. In fact, at 
this hour the Austrian general received 
intelligence of the defeat of the Prince 
of Lorraine and the capture of Stock- 
ach, which threatened his line of com> 
munications. He therefore drew off 
his forces in the direction of Liptingen 
and Moeskirch, where he formed a junc- 
tion with that prince, who had re- 
treated with the remains of his division 
in the same direction. 

14. The loss of the Austrians in this 
battle was above seven thousand men, 
and that of the Fi'ench was as great ; 
but the moral consequences of the suc- 
cess with which it terminated to the 
Republicans were incalculable. Like 
the victory of Stockach, gained by the 
Imperialists in the outset of the pre- 
ceding campaign, it at once raised the 
spirit of the army, and produced that 
confidence in themselves which is the 
surest prelude to still greater success. 
Kray, finding that the intentions of 
the enemy were now fully proclaimed, 
and that he had on his hands the whole 
strength of the French army, made the 
utmost efforts when too late to concen- 
trate his forces. Keinmayer, followed 



by the left wing of the French under 
Sainte-Suzanne, was advancing with 
the greatest expedition by the Valley 
of Hell ; while Stairay had received 
orders to hasten to the decisive point, 
leaving only six thousand in the neigh- 
bourhood a£ Mannheim, to observe the 
enemy's forces in that quai'ter. Mo- 
reau, having received intelligence of 
this intended concentration of force, 
resolved to make the most of hi0 pre- 
sent advantages, and attack the Aus- 
trians before they received any further 
reinforcements. On the 4th, the Im- 
perialists retired to a strong position 
in front of Moeskirch ; the whole front 
of their line was covered hy a great 
ravine, which descends from Hendorf 
to Moeskirch, and its left by the Ab- 
laoh — a stream which flows in a rapid 
and rocky course into the Danube : 
the cavaby, and a reserve of eight 
battalions of grenadiers, were stationed 
on the heights of Rdiirdorf. Powerful 
batteries commanded the chauss^e 
which approached Moeskirch, and by 
their concentric fire seemed to render 
all access impossible. In this formi- 
dable position were collected forty thou- 
sand foot-soldiers, and twelve thou* 
sand splendid cavalry, besides above 
two hundred pieces of cannon. 

15. Though Moreau had ordered 
Lecourbe to join him with all his dis- 
posable force, in order to take a part 
in the general action which was ap- 
proaching, yet he had not contrived 
matters so as to bring aU his forces 
into the field at ^e same time. The 
consequence was, that Lecourbe, with 
that portion of his corps which had 
not taken a part in the action of the 
preceding day, first commenced the 
attack. He advanced with tike great- 
est intrepidity to the assault of lus old 
antagonist the Prince of Lorraine ; but 
he was received with so tremendous a 
fire, from the cross batteries which 
Kray had established on the heights, 
that his artillery was instantly dis- 
mounted, and he himself compelled to 
take refuge in the neighbouring woods 
to avoid tiie merciless storm. Moreau, 
upon this, brought forward the divi- 
sion Lorges, and attacked the position 
by its ri^t and the village of Hendorf; 
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but the attanlring colunms having been 
aaniled hy the enemy's miuuea, who 
suddenly debouched from behind their 
batteries, were thrown into confcuion 
and entirely routed. Encouraged by 
this success, Kray made a sally witi^ 
his right wing, and advanced into the 
plain ; but it was received in so reso- 
lute a manner by the French left^ that 
he was not only compelled to retire, 
but the victorious Republicans reeover- 
ed all the ground they had loet^ and 
Hendorf was carried by thrir pursuing 
columns, who entered pell-inell with 
the fugitives. At the same time Van- 
damme, wil^ the Republican rights ad- 
vanced against the Imperial leS^ and 
attained the village of Moeskirch. The 
Austrians defended it with the utmost 
resolution, and it was taken and re- 
tsken several times : at length Leoourbe 
formed one oi his divisions into four 
columns, which advanced simultane- 
ously to the attack. Kothing could 
resist their impetuosity ; they rushed 
down the sides of the ravines and up 
the opposite banks, and chased the 
Imperialists from €ke plateau, wlule 
Molitor drove them out of Moeskirch, 
and the victorious columns met in the 
eeatre of the placa 

16. Kray^ seeing his left forced, skil- 
frilly executed a dbange of position in 
the very middle of the battle. He drew 
back his left from the plateau which 
had been so obstinately disputed, and 
took up a position parallel to the Da- 
nube, with his centre still resting on 
the plateau of Bohrdoril This new po- 
sition brought him on the flank of the 
division of Lorges, who was unsupport- 
ed on that side. Kray instantly saw 
his advantage, and duuged the exposed 
division, which was overthrown, and 
driven back in such confusion that 
nothing but the opportune arrival of 
Dehnas with six fresh battalions pre- 
vented the French line being entirely 
broken through at that point Both 
parties now made the utmost efforts — 
the Austiians to improve the advantage 
they had gained, the French to re- 
establish their line. Moreau executed 
a change of frt>nt» arranging his army 
parallel to that of the enemy; and, 
during the progress of this new forma- 



tion, the French division Dehnas was 
furiously assailed, but all the efforts of 
the Imperialists were unable to break 
his admirable infantry. Still, however, 
Kray redoubled his efforts, and charged 
himself at the head of his reserve 
against tha division of Bastoul; Mo- 
reau also brought up reinforcements, 
and^e combat continued for two hours 
with various success, till at length the 
arrival of Rich^anse with a fresh di- 
vision induced the Austrian general to 
retire, which was done before nightfall, 
in the best order, to the heights of 
Buchemi and Bohrdorf. 

17. In this action, so obstinately 
contested on both sides, the loss to the 
contending parties was neariy equal, 
amounting on each side to about six 
thousand men. The Austrians retained 
at the dose of the day the plateau of 
Bohrdorf; the French slept on great 
part of the field of battle. But all the 
UMmtl advantages of a victory were on 
the side of the latter ; and as, on the 
following day, the Imperialists retired 
across &e Danube, they in reality 
achieved the object for which they 
contended. The success was balanced 
chiefly in consequence of the non- 
arrivd of St Cyr with his division, who 
lingered at Liptingen : had he come up 
and taken a part in the action, it would 
probably have terminated in a total de- 
feat, the more disastrous to Uie Im- 
perialists that they fought with their 
backs to the Danube. The cause of 
this inactivity in so able an officer, is 
to be found in the nature of the flrat 
instructions he had reodved from Mo- 
reau, and the intercepting of the cou- 
riers which conveyed the second OTders 
to hasten to the decisive point. 

18. Following out the directions he 
had received, St Cyr, on the succeeding 
day, was leisurely moving parallel to 
the Danube, between that river and the 
Austrian army, when he came una- 
wares upon their whole force drawn up 
in a small but strong position in front 
of the bridge of Sigmaringen. The 
ground they occupied would barely have 
sufficed for the deploying of a single 
division, being formed by a bend of the 
Danube, the base of which, fronting the 
enemy, was covered by a formidable 
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airay ol artillery, behind which the 
army was posted in seyon lines, almost 
forming a close column, and protecting 
in this manner the passage of their 
stores over the river. Upon the ap- 
proach of the French, the surprise was 
equal on both sides. Eray, much alarm- 
ed, and apprehending an immediate at* 
tack, di'ew up his rearguard in battle 
array, and disposed the artillery which 
had crossed, as well as that which re- 
mained in their firont, in such a man- 
ner as to enfilade all the roads by which 
the position might be approached. St 
Cyr also paused : with the half of his 
division, which alone had come up, he 
did not venture to attack the whole 
Austrian army, but he insulted them 
by a battery of twelve pieces, which 
was pushed forward within cannon- 
shot; and so weakened was the spirit 
of the Imperialists, that they repUed to 
this fire only by a discharge from their 
niunei'ous batteries, instead of issuing 
from their lines and sweeping the guns 
off by a chargeof their power^ cavalry. 
There can be little doubt that if Mo- 
reau, instead of lingering at Moeskirch 
on the field of battle, had followed the 
traces of the enemy, joined St Cyr, and 
attacked them when backed by the Da- 
nube in this extraordinary position, he 
would have succeeded in destroying a 
latge part of their army. But that 
genwal, with all his great qualities, 
had not the vigour in following up a 
success, which formed a leading cha- 
racteristic of his more enterprising 
rival 

19. At Sigmaringen the Austrian gen- 
eral was joined by Keiumayer with 
his whole division ; and with this aug- 
mented force he re-crossed the Danube 
at Riedlingen, and moved towards Bibe- 
raeh. He had resolved to retire to the 
shelter of the intrenched camp at Ulm ; 
but his object in this movement was to 
cover the evacuation of the great ma- 
gazines at Biberach upon that fortress. 
Thither he was followed by the French 
army, and on the morning of the 9th 
May their advanced posts found eighteen 
■thousand Austrians posted at tiie re- 
markable defile which leads to that 
town. This rearguard was posted for 
the most paiii on a series of formidable 



heights bdiind Kberaoh, which could 
be approached only by passing through 
that town, and afterwaids traversing a 
road which ran through a morass. An 
advanced guard, consisting of ten bat- 
talions, and as many squadrons, with 
eight pieces of cannon, was placed in 
firont of Biberach, at tiie entrance of the 
defile. This position, apparently so 
hasardous, was necessary to cover the 
evacuation of the great magaadnes which 
that town contained, preparatory to the 
concentration of the whole army in the 
intrenched camp of Ulm. The ad- 
vanced guard was attacked by St Cyr 
with such superior forces that they 
were speedily routed, and driven in the 
utmost disorder across the morass. Bi- 
berach was so rapidly carried that the 
Austrians had not time to destroy their 
magazines, which fell in great part 
entire into the hands of the victors. 
Transported with ardour, the French 
dragoons and light troops traversed the 
town, and crossed the defile on the 
other side, notwithstanding a heavy 
and concentrated fire from the Aus- 
trian batteries. Such was the intimi- 
dation produced by their audacity, that 
the Imperialists fired by platoons upon 
the light troops, as they would have 
done against a regular line, instead of 
combating them with the same species 
of force. In this affair Eray lost fif- 
teen hundred prisoners, besides a thou- 
sand killed and wounded, andfive pieces 
of cannon ; but he gained time by it for 
the evacuation of his magazines at Mem- 
mingen, which were transported in 
safety to the intrenched camp at Ulm. 
There his army was all collected in 
two days afterwards, numbering eighty 
thousand in&ntiy and twelve thousand 
horse ; and after a campaign of unex- 
ampled activity, though of only fifteen 
days' duration, the Republicans found 
their victorious columns on the banks 
of the Danube. 

20. In retiring to Ulm, Eray separated 
himself from his left wing, twenty-five 
thousand strong, in the Tyrol, and the 
detached corps on the Maine ; but the 
advantages of that central position were 
such as amply to counterbalance these 
drcumstances. The intrenched camp, 
occupying both banks of the Danube 
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and the heighie of St Michel, traced out 
by the prophetic wisdom of the Arch- 
duke Charles, and connected with the 
fortress, was of the most formidable 
description. The town and tite- de-pont 
on the liyer were armed with a hun- 
dred and forty pieces of heavy cannon ; 
the redoubts of the camp were complete 
and lined with a proportional quantity 
-of artillery : and not only were the ma- 
gazines in the place most ample, but 
&e extent of the works rendered all 
idea of a regular blockade out of the 
question. By remaining in this de- 
ferndve position, the Austrian g^ieral 
not only preserved entire his own com- 
munications and line of retreat by Do- 
nauworth and Ratisbon, but threatened 
those of his adversary ; who, if he at- 
tempted to pass either on the north or 
south, exposed himself to the attack of 
a powerful army in flank. Securely post- 
ed in this cenb^ point, the Imperial- 
ists daily received accessions of strength 
from Bohemia and the Hereditary 
Btates; while the French, weakened 
by the detachments necessary to pre- 
serve their communications, and to ob- 
serve the Prince of Reuss in the Tyrol, 
soon began to loose that superiority 
which, by the skilful concentration of 
their force, they had hitherto enjoyed 
in the campaign. 

21. The difficulty of dislodging the 
Imperialists from this formidable po- 
sition, was much augmented by the ne- 
cessity to which Moreau at this period 
was subjected, of sending ofif nearly 
twenty thousand men under Moncey 
to cross the Alps by the St Gothard, 
and take a share in the projected ope- 
rations of the First Consul in Itdy. 
This great detachment restored the 
balance between the contending par- 
ties, and the spirit of the Austrians 
was at the same time so much revived 
by the sight of their vast forces within 
the intrenched camp, and the great re- 
sources which they found in the place, 
that Kray no longer hesitated to keep 
the field ; and even detached the corps 
of Starray and Keinmayer, which had 
suffered least in the preceding opera- 
tions, to the right bank of the Danube 
and the confluence of tne lUer. Mo- 
reau accordingly found himself ex- 



tremely embarrassed, and six weeks 
were employed in the vain attempt to 
dislodge a defeated army from this 
stronghold — a sticking proof of the 
judgment evinced by the Archduke 
Charles in its formation, and the im- 
portance of central fortifications in ar- 
resting the progress of an invading 
army. 

23. As the efforts of Austria and 
Russia, during the Seven Tears' War, 
were shattered against the intrenched 
camp of Frederick at Buntzelwitz, so 
this important position seemed to be 
the ne plus ultra of the Republican 
operations in this campaign. It was 
hopeless to attempt to conquer so 
strong a position by main force ; and 
it was no easy matter to see by what 
movement the Austrian general could 
be compelled to abandon itw For Mo- 
reau to move on, leaving eighty thou- 
sand men, supported by impregnable 
fortifications, in his rear, was impos- 
sible, as it would immediately have led 
to the intercepting his communications 
with France; while to attempt the 
passage of the Danube in presence of 
such a force would have been in the 
highest degree perilous. The Austrians 
soon reaped the benefits of this admir- 
ably chosen stronghold. The soldiers, 
lodged in excellent quarters, rapidly 
recovered their strength ; while the 
moraie of the army, which had been 
extremely weakened by the continued 
disasters of the campaign, as quickly 
rose, when they perceived that a stop 
was at length put to the progress of 
the enemy. 

23. With a view to dislodge Kray, 
Moreau advanced with his right in 
front; headquarters passed the Gunz 
on the right bank of the Danube, St 
Cyr followed, with his division in 
echelon, while Sainte - Suzanne, who 
had advanced through the Valley of 
Hell to Sigmaringen, received orders 
to approach Ulm on the left bank. 
The Republicans were masters of no 
bridge over the river, so that Sainte- 
Suzanne, with his single corps, was ex- 
posed to the attack of the whole Aus- 
trian army. Finding that the distance 
of Moreau with the centre and right 
wing precluded him from giving any 
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effechud support to his left, Kray re- 
Bolved to direct all his disposable forces 
against that general On the 16th the 
ikrchduke Ferdinand, at the head of 
the splendid Imperial cavalry, followed 
by seTeral columns of infantry, sud- 
denly assailed this detached corps near 
Erbach. The attack was so impetuous, 
and the surprise so complete, that the 
Republicans were speedily routed ; and 
the Austrians, pressing forward with 
great yigour, not only droye them back 
in disonier above two leagues, but in- 
terposed their Tictorious cohimns be- 
tween the fljring division& Nothing 
but the intrepidity and presence of 
mind of the French generals preserved 
their left wing from total destruction. 
But whileSainte^Sozannedid his utmost 
to retard the advance of the- enemy, St 
Gyr, alarmed by the violence and re- 
ceding sound of the cannonade, which 
distinctly showed how much the left 
wing was losing ground, halted his 
corps, and moved it towards the scene 
of danger ; at the same time, rapidly 
bringing up his artillery, he placed it 
in batteries on the right bank of the 
Danube in such a manner as to en- 
filade the road by which the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand had issued from Ulm. 
Alarmed at this apparition on his left, 
which he feared was preparatory to 
a passage of the river by the French 
centre, the Archduke drew back his 
victorious columns to the intrenched 
camp, and an action was terminated in 
which, if properly supported, the Im- 
perialists might have achieved the de- 
struction of the whole Republican left 
wing, and possibly changed the issue 
of the campaign. 

24. Confounded by this vigorous 
stroke on his left, and made sensible, 
by the firm countenance of the enemy, 
that they were resolved to risk a battle 
rather than relinquish the important 
position of Ulm, Moreau was thrown 
mto a cruel perplexity. For several 
days he remained in a state of indeci- 
sion, merely directing St Cyr to cross 
the Danube, to the support of Saante- 
Suzanne ; so that, of the eleven divi* 
sions of which his army was composed, 
six were on the right bank, and five 
on the left At length he resolved to 



resume his operations on the ri^t 
bank, and after moving St Cyr again 
across the riyer, and also Sunte^- 
sann^ adyanced with his centre and 
right, followed by Sainte-Suzanne wiih 
the left, along the right bank towards 
Bavaria. Kray, upon this, made a 
sortie with ten thousand men on. the 
moving mass. He aifctaoked Souham's 
division with great vigour ; but, after 
an obstinate conflict^ the Imperialists 
retired to Ulm, after inflicting a severe 
loss on the enemy. Meanwhile, Mo- 
reau continued has advance towards 
Bavaria, and on the 28th oecupied 
Augsburg, directly in the rear of the 
Austrian army, on the high-road be- 
tween them and Munich. The intelli- 
gence of this events however, had no 
effect in inducing the Imperial general 
to quit his stron^old; on the con- 
trary, wisely judging that the advanoe 
of Moreau was only to excite alarm, or 
levy contributions, he wrote to the 
Aulic Council that Moreau would never 
adyanoe into the Hereditary States 
leaving his great army behind him, 
and that he would merely push for- 
ward his parties in all cUreotions to 
disquiet the enemy in his advance^ and 
intercept his commtmication& His 
firmness was completely successful; 
the French general did not yenture to 
advance further into Qermany, as long 
as the enemy remained in such force 
in his rear ; while the lengthened stay 
of so imniense a mass in one quarter 
speedily rendered provisions scaroe in 
the French army, and induced such 
disorders as rendered necessary several 
seyere examples^ and a new organisa- 
tion of great part of their army. 

25. ^ding that Kray had pene- 
trated his design, and remained firm at 
Ulm, in such a position as to endanger 
his communications if he continued 
his present advance, Moreau conceiyed 
a new and more decisive project^ which 
was to pass the Danube below Ulm, 
and cut the Austrian army off from its 
great magazines in Bohemia. With 
tikis view, the advanced guard, which 
had occupied Augsburg, and levied a 
contribution of 600,000 florins (£60,000) 
on that flohrishing city, was with- 
drawn, and the army was preparing to 
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foUow in this direction, when their 
morement was interrupted by a sud- 
den irruption of the Austrians on the 
right bank. In effect, Kray, perceiv- 
ing his adversary's design, collected 
thirty thousand men in the intrenched 
camp, with which, during the nighty 
he crossed the bridge of 171m, and as- 
sailed, at break of day, the flank of the 
French army. The tempest fell on 
the left wing, under the orders of Riche- 
panse ; it vras speedily enveloped by 
superior forces, broken, and placed in 
a state of the g^reatest danger. From 
this almost desperate condition the 
BepublicansMere rescued by a season- 
able and able attack by Key, who, 
having received orders to support the 
menaced corps, flew to the scene of 
danger, and advanced with such vigour 
agamst the Austrian vanguard, posted 
on the plateau of Kerchbeig, that it 
was defeated with the loss of a thou- 
sand prisoners. Emboldened by this 
success, Richepanse halted his retiring 
columns, faced about^ and renewed the 
combat with Elray, who, finding supe- 
rior forces of the enemy now accumu- 
lating, withdrew to his intrenohments. 
Seldom did the French army incur 
greater danger ; the Austrians in half 
an hour would have gained the bridge 
over the Iller, cut through the middle 
of the Republicans, and possibly, by 
vOpening a communication with the 
ftince of Reuas in the mountains of 
Tyrol, have retrieved all the disasters 
of the campaign. 

26. Heavy rains, which fell at this 
time, praoluded the possibility of ac- 
tive operations for nearly a week ; but 
Moreau was still intent on prosecuting 
his movement upon the Iiower Danube. 
With this view, he spread his troops 
along the whole line of the Upper 
Lech ; Lecourbe made himself master 
of Landsberg, and continuing his march 
down the course of that river, entered 
a second time into Augsburg, directly 
in the rear of the Imperialists. At the 
same time, the centre and left descend- 
ed the Kamlacb, Qunz, and Minelel, 
towards Krumbach, Giinaburg, and 
Burgau — thus accumulating almost all 
the Republican army between the Aus- 
trians and Bavaria. Threatened by 



such superior forces, Stamy, who com- 
manded the detached corps of the Aus- 
trians in that quarter, was obliged to 
cross to the left bank of the Danube. 
This able movement re-established the 
Republican aflairs in that quarter : 
Kray, in his turn, now saw his con- 
nections with the interior threatened, 
and himself reduced to the necessity 
of either abandoning his intrenehmente^ 
or making an effort with his whole dis- 
posable force to re-establish his com- 
munications. 

27. Findinghisadversary still inm[ioT- 
ably fixed at Ulm, Korean, after having 
concentrated his forces on the southern 
bank of the Danube, between Oiina- 
burg and Donauw6rth, resolved to at- 
tempt the passage by main force. Far 
from penetrating his design, Starray, 
who commanded the Imperial forces 
on the opposite bank, sentall his troops, 
except eight battalions and a few squa- 
drons, towards Ulm, where Kray lay 
inactive — ^neither attempting anything 
against the French under lUchepanse^ 
between him and the Tyrol, nor taking 
any steps to secure his last and most 
important communications with the 
rich and fertile plains of Bohemia. 
Moreau ably profited by the supineness 
of his antagonist After several un- 
successful attempts, which distracted 
the enemy's attention, the passage was 
effected on the 19th at Blindheim 
(Blenheim) with that romantic gailan- 
try which so often in similar situations 
has characterised the French arms. 
The Austrians immediately hastened 
from all quarters to crush the enemy, 
before he was firmly established on the 
left bank; but Lecourbe, pushing on 
to Schwinningen, which lay between 
their detachments, prevented their 
junction ; and, after a murderous con- 
flict^ not only succeeded in maintain- 
ing his position, but made prisoners 
three battalions of the enemy. 

28. Both parties now hastened with 
all their disposable forces to the scene 
of action. Lecourbe speedily crossed 
over the remainder of his corps to the 
left bank, and advanced with fifteen 
thousand men to Hochstedt, while 
Kray detached the greater part of his 
cavalry and light artUlery to the sup- 
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port of Stairay. The Atutriaii gene- 
ral, not finding himself in sufficient 
strength to resist the increasing masses 
of the enemy, retired to Dillingen, se- 
verely harassed by the Fi*ench cavalry, 
'which made above a thousand men 
prisoners. Eray advanced two thou- 
sand cuirassiers to extricate his infan- 
try, and a desperate mdl^e took place 
between the Republican and Imperial 
oavalry, in which the Austrian horse 
maintained their high character, but 
could not bear up against the great su- 
periority of the enemy. After a bloody 
conflict, in the course of which Moreau 
and Leoourbe repeatedly charged in 
person, the Imperialists retired behind 
the Brenz, leaving the enemy securely 
established on the left bank of the 
Danube. Thus the Republican cavalry 
gained a glorious success on the very 
plains where, a century before, the in- 
capacity of Marshal Tidlard had endan- 
gered the crown of Louis XIY., and 
brought an unheard-of disaster on the 
French arms.* 

29. The consequences of this victory 
were decisive. Twenty pieces of can- 
non, and four thousand prisoners, had 
been captured in these continued com- 
bats ; but, what was of far more im- 
portance, Eray was cut off from his re- 
sources in Bohemia, and obliged to 
evacuate the intrenched camp of Ulm. 
Compelled to abandon that important 
position, he left a garrison of ten thou- 
sand men within its walls, and having 
stationed his cavalry on the Brenz so 
as to cover his movement^ and des- 
patched his grand park, consisting of 
one hundred and sixty pieces and eight 
hundred caissons, on the road to Nere- 
sheim and Nordlingen, he himself fol- 
lowed with the remainder of his army 
in three divisions, and after undei^o- 
ing unparalleled fatigues and priva- 
tions, during a continued forced march 
of four days, arrived on the 23d, late 
in the evening, at Nordlingen. This 
march of the Austrians, in a semicircle, 
of which the Republicans occupied the 
base, was performed with the greatest 
expedition, chiefly during the night, 
and was conducted with a degree of 

* Tn the battle of Bleaheim, gained by 
Harlborough ia the year ITOi. 



military talent which rescued them 
from their embarrassments, and re- 
flects the highest honour on the ca- 
pacily and determination of their com- 
mander. The opposing generals seemed 
to have changed places, during the 
eventful period from the 14th to the 
28d June : the supineness of the Im« 
perial commander during the first four 
days, when the able Republican move- 
ment was in preparation, exposed him 
to tike greatest dangers, from which he 
was afterwards extricated not less by 
his own ability, when roused to a sense 
of the perils which surrounded him, 
than by tike tardiness a^ irresolution 
which deprived the French general of 
the fruits of his movement, at the veiy 
moment when they were within his 
grasp. Had Moreau, with his victori- 
ous and concentrated army, fallen per- 
pendicularly on the flank of the Impe^ 
rialists, when performing their perilous 
march to regain their communications, 
the vanguard would probably have been 
separated from the rear, great part 
of the park taken, and the triumph of 
HohenUnden been contemporary with 
that of Marengo. 

30. During the last day's march, be- 
fore arriving at NoixUingen, the Imper 
rial cavalry were severely pressed by 
the French, and the exhaustion of the 
troops was such that the Austrian gen- 
eral deemed it indispensable to give 
them a day's rest, to recover from their 
fatigues. Moreau, finding that the ene- 
my had gained several marches upon 
him, and that he could not hope to 
force him to a general engagement^ re- 
solved to change his direction, and, by 
occupying Munich, and laying Bavaria 
under contribution, botii separate Eray 
irretrievably from his left wing, under 
the Prince of Reuss, in the Tyrol, and 
secure for himself all the consequences 
of the most brilliant victory. For this 
purpose he detached General Decaen 
with ten thousand men, who set out 
on the 25th fi'om Dillingen, marched in 
the three following days forty leagues, 
and, afber defeating the troops of Meer- 
felt stationed to protect the electoral 
capital, entered Munich on the 28th. 
The elector, taken by surprise, had 
hardly time to take refuge with his 
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family behind the leer, under the es- 
cort of the Austrian troops. At the 
same time, Riohepanse witii his corps 
invested Ulm on both sides of the 
Danube, and Kray leisurely continued 
his retinaat towanis the upper palati- 
nate, abandoning the whole of Suabia 
and Franconia to the enemy. 

31. Montrichard, with the Repiubli- 
can vanguard, came up with the Im- 
perialists, who had croued the Danube, 
and were posted in front of Neuburg. 
Carried away by an impetuous cou- 
rage, he immediately commenced an 
a^ack ; but Kray, who was at hand 
with twenty-five thousand men, made 
him repent his temerity, and suddenly 
assailing the French wilh greatly supe- 
rior forces, threw them into disorder, 
and drove them back above two leagues 
in the utmost confusion. The ap- 
proach of night, and the arrival of 
Lecourbe with great reinforcements, 
induced him to withdraw his victorious 
troops across the Danube, after this 
success ; and, finding that he could not 
establish himself on the Lech before 
the enemy, he continued his march 
during the night, reached Ingolstadt, 
repassed the Danube, and, descending 
the right bank of that river, advanced 
towards Landshut In this engage- 
ment the Republicans had to lament 
the loss of the brave Latourd'Auvergne, 
deemed Uie first grenadier of France. 
A model of every warlike virtue, this 
soldier, though a captain by rank, had 
taken a musket on his shoulder as a 
private grenadier. He perished from 
the stroke of a lance, while repulsing 
in the front rank a charge of ImperitJ 
cavalry. Such was the esteem in which 
he was held, that the whole army wore 
mourning for him for three days ; and 
a monument was erected on the spot 
where he fell, which, according to the 
noble ezpi'eflsion of General Dessolles 
in his order of the day on the occasion, 
** consecrated to virtue and courage, 
was put under the protection of ^e 
brave of every age and country." It 
was not in vain that this touching 
appeal was made to Qerman honour. 
The Archduke Charles at a subsequent 
period, when the fortune of war had re- 
stored the country where it stood to the 



power of the Imperialists, took it un- 
der his especial {nrotection. It sur- 
vived aU the disasters which over^ 
whelmed the throne of Napoleon, and 
still remains, in the midst of a foreign 
knd, a monument honourable alike to 
the French who erected, and the Im- 
perialists who protected it. 

32. Notwithstanding all his dili- 
gence, Kray could not reach Munich 
before the French; and he had the 
mortification, on reaching the neigh- 
bourhood of that city, of finding that 
it was already in the hands of the 
enemy, and that his communication 
with his left wing in the Tyrol was 
irrecoverably cut o£ Continuing his 
retreat, therefore, he left the banks of 
the Iser for those of the Inn, and ar^ 
rived in five marches by Wasserburg, 
Hohenlinden, and Haag, at the camp 
of Ampfing. He was tiiere joined by 
the corps of Meerfelt, which had re- 
tired from Munich ; the corps of the 
Prince of Cond^ received orders to 
advance to his support from Salzbourg; 
and, as he approached the Hereditary 
States, the Imperial general began to 
receive those reinforcements, which the 
patriotism of their inhabitants never. 
taJHa to affbrd to the Austrian mon- 
archy when seriously menaced with 
danger. 

33. Both parties at this period re- 
ceived intelligence of the battle of 
Marengo and armistice of Alessandria, 
which shall inmiediately be noticed; 
and not doubting that it would speedily 
be followed by a suspension of arms 
in Germany as well as Italy, Moreau 
resolved to take advantage of the short 
period which remained to clear his ex- 
treme right of the Piince of Reuss, 
who from the mountains of Tyrol was 
now in a situation, from the advance 
of the French army into the heai*t of 
(Germany, to threaten its communica- 
tions. For this purpose Lecourbe was 
detached, with the right wing of the. 
army, towards Feldkirch, the formi- 
dable position which covered the north- 
west of that rugged district, and against' 
which all the efforts of Massena and 
Oudinot had failed in the preceding 
campaign. The troops who garrisoned 
its intrenchments had been in great 
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part drawn away to keep up the com- 
manication witn the Pnnoe of CJond^ 
and the main body of the Imperialists 
on the eastern frontier of Tyrol ; and 
those which remained were so scatter- 
ed over many different points, as to be 
incapable of rendering effectual resist- 
ance at any. After some trifling suc- 
cesses at Fusen and Immenstadt^ Coire 
and Luciensteg were abandoned to the 
enemy, whose superiority of force ren- 
dered opposition impossible; and al- 
though the Austrians, in the first in- 
stance, gained some advantage before 
Feldkirch, they found themselves in 
the end unable to man sufficiently its 
extensive works, and on the following 
day that celebrated stronghold, which 
had lost much of its importance from 
the new theatre on which the war 
was carried on, was abandoned to the 
enemy. While Lecourbe was thus 
clearing the right of the Republican 
position, Sainte-Su2anne, who had been 
despatched to the Lower Rhine to or- 
ganise the French forces in that direo- 
tion, was performing the same service 
on the banks of the Maine. He in- 
vested Philippsburg, and advanced to 
Aschaffenburg, where the Imperialists 
were repulsed ; and the Lower Maine 
was speedily cleared of their troops. 

34. Matters were in this situation, 
when the truce which had been con- 
cluded at Alessandria between France 
and Austria a month before, was ex- 
tended to Germany, under the appel- 
lation of the Armistice of Parsdorfl By 
this subsidiary treaty, hostilities were 
terminated at all points in the Empire, 
and were not to be resumed without 
twelve days' notice. The French oc- 
cupied all the country from Balzers in 
the Ghdsons, on the right bank of the 
Rhine, to the sources of the Inn ; the 
whole valley of that river, from the 
latter poin^ by the reverse of the 
mountains to the sources of the Lech, 
and the intermediate country occupied 
by their troops along the Iser to its 
junction with the Danube ; and from 
thence by Weissenbuig and the Red- 
nitz to iiie Maine. I^e fortresses in- 
cluded within this line, still in the 
hands of the Imperialists, particularly 
Ulm, Ingolstad^ and Philippsbuiig, 



were to remain in their possession, on 
the condition, on the one hand, that 
their garrisons were not to be augment- 
ed, and on the other, that they were 
to be provisioned every ten days^ under 
the superintendence of commissioners 
named by the belligerent powers. In 
the circumstances in which the Austri- 
ans then were — ^threatened with inva- 
sion in the Hereditary States in their 
most vulnerable quarter, the valley of 
the Danube — ^this armistice was a most 
fortunate events andgave themabreath« 
lug-time, of which they stood much 
in need, to repair their shattered forces;, 
and propare for the further struggles 
which awaited the monarchy. 

Important as these events were, they 
were eclipsed by those which, during 
the same period, occurred to the south 
of the Alps. 

85. An ordinary general, terrified at 
the dangers with whichthe southern de- 
partments were threatened, would have 
hastened with the army of reserve to 
the Var, in order to protect the me- 
naced frontier of Piedmont. But Na- 
poleon, who was well aware of the 
difficulties attending a front attack 
upon the Imperialists in that moun- 
tainous region, and appreciated with 
all the force of his genius the import- 
ance of the central position which he 
occupied in Switzerland, determined 
upcm a more important and decisive 
operation. This was to cross the Alps 
Yrf one of the central passes after the 
Austrians were far advanced in Pied- 
mont^ interpose between them and their 
resources, cut them off from their com- 
munication with the Hereditary States, 
and compel them to fight under the 
most disadvantageous circumstances, 
with their front towards Lombardy, 
and their rear shut in by the Mediter- 
ranean sea and the inhospitable ridges 
of the Apennines. Defeat in such cir- 
cumstances could not be other than 
ruin, while a disaster to the French 
would be of comparatively little im- 
portance^ as their retreat, at least for 
the infantry and cavalry, was secmie 
over the passes of the St Qothard or 
the Simplon into Switzerland, which 
was still in their haad% and where ex* 
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perience had proved tiiey could resist 
the ntmost efforts ci the Imperialists. 

86. But before this great blow oould 
be stmck, the French had a desperate 
and hopeless struggle to Tnaintain on 
the ridges of the Apennines. During 
the winter months, while the Austrians 
were reposing from their^fatiguesy and 
repairing their losses in men, horses, 
and equipments, in the fertile plains of 
Lombardy, the French army, perched 
on the rugged summits of the moun- 
tains, had to contend at once with the 
hardships incident to those sterile 
r^ons, and the contagious mabdies 
which they brought with them from 
their disastrous campaign in the plains. 
No words can describe the sufferings 
they tmderwent during that afflicting 
period. A few regiments lost two 
thousand men in the hospitals of Qenoa 
in four months; the wants of the 
troops, without shoes, blankets, or 
winter dothing, produced uniTersal in- 
subordination ; and the authority of 
the officers being generally lost under 
the influence of l£e common calamities, 
vast numbers openly abandoned their 
colours and returned into Fhmce. The 
French army was rapidly melting away 
under such accumulated disasters, and 
everything announced an easy conquest 
of Qenoa to the Imperialists, when the 
torrent was arrested by the enei^tic 
measures adopted by the First Consul 
immediately after he assumed the reins 
of public affairs. 

37. His first care was to appoint 
Massena, whose abilities in mountain 
warfare had been so fully tried, and 
w^o was so well acquainted, frx>m the 
campaigns of 1795 and 1796, with that 
countiy, to the direction of the army ; 
and upon assuming the command, that 
able general issued an energetic pro- 
clamation in Napoleon's name to the 
troops : — '* The first quality of a sol- 
dier," said he, *' is to bear with con- 
stancy the privations of war; valour 
is but a secondary consideration. Many 
corps have abandoned their colours; 
they have remained deaf to the voice 
of ^eir officers. Are, then, the brave 
men of Oastiglione, Rivoli, and Neu- 
markt no more? Rather than desert 
their ooloursy they would have perished 



at their feet. Tour rations, y<m com- 
plain, have not been regularly distri- 
buted. What would you have done, if, 
like the 18th and d2d regiments, you 
had found yourselves in the midst of 
the deserty without either bread or 
water, having nothing but horse and 
camel flesh to subsist on ? ' Yiotoiy 
will give us bread,' said they. And 
you desert your standards ! Soldiers of 
Italy ! a new general is to take the com« 
mand of you ; he was ever with the 
advanced guard in the days of your 
glory ; place your confidence in hun — 
he will again chain victory to your 
standards." These energetic words, 
and still more the magic of Napoleon's 
name, had a prodigious effect on the 
French soldiers, ever liable to pass with 
rapidity frt^m one extreme to another. 
The desertion speedily diminished, and 
some severe examples which Massena 
made immediately after his arrival, 
stopped it altogether. 

88. At the same time, the vigour of 
the First Consul provided more sub- 
stantial additions to the comforts of the 
men. Their rations were augmented, 
and distributed with regularity ; a por- 
tion of their arrears was discharged ; 
and by incredible exertions, not only 
were ample supplies conveyed to their 
frigid bivouacs, but fresh dothing pro- 
vided for their shivering limbs. By 
these means the spirit of the soldiers 
was in a short time so restored, that 
an army, which a few weeks before 
seemed menaced with approaching dis- 
solution, became capable of the most 
persevering exertions. A new organi- 
sation was completed by Massena, and 
four regiments which he brought with 
him, in the highest state of equipment, 
from the north of Switzerland, became 
the model on which the army was form- 
ed. The army, which amounted to 
twenty-eight thousand men, in Liguria, 
and eight thousand on the summits of 
the Alps, from the Col d' Ai^entik'e to 
Mont Cems, was divided into three 
corps. The rights under the command 
of Soult» sixteen thousand strong, oc- 
cupied Qavi, the Campo-Fredde, the 
Bochetta^ and the summit of thevaUeys 
leading from Piedmont to Qenoa; the 
centre, consisting of twelve thoasand. 
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guarded tlie ridges extendingwestward, 
and from thenoe, through CSadebone, 
Yado, Savona, and the Col de Tende, 
towards France ; while the left wing, 
under Thurreau, perched on the sum- 
mit of the Alps which form the western 
boundary of the plain of Piedmont, 
watched the important passes of Mont 
Cenis, the Little St Bernard, and the 
Col de Geneyre. The Austrians, can- 
toned in the plain below, and at the 
entrance of the numerous valleys which 
were occupied by the enemy, were so 
much scattered, that out of ninety-six 
thousand men who composed their ac- 
tive troops, not more thian sixty thou- 
sand could be assembled for operations 
on the Bormida and in the Apennines. 
This foi*ce, however, was amply suffi- 
cient for the object in view, which was 
the expulsion of the French from Italy ; 
and at length the order frvm Vienna 
arrivjsd, and active operations com- 
menced on tike 6th ApnL 

39. The city of GI«noa» against which 
all the efforts of the Imperialists were 
now directed, is situated at the centre 
of the gulf which bears its name, and 
from a very early period has occupied 
a distinguished place in the history of 
modem Europe. Placed on the south- 
em slope of the Apennines, where they 
dip into the Mediterranean sea, it ex- 
hibits a succession of lofty buildings, 
teiTaces, gardens, and palaces, rising 
one above another in imposing masses 
from the water's edge to a very great 
height The streets of palaces, rising 
tier above tier from the sea, ginUe with 
the long lines of their bright white 
houses the vast sweep of the harbour, 
the mouth of which is marked by a 
huge natural mole of rock, surmounted 
by a magnificent lighthouse tower. The 
gay and glittering aspect of the build- 
ings, ascending in succession from the 
bay to the summit of the hills which 
screen it from the north ; the splen- 
dour of the palaces which adorn its 
higher quarters; the picturesque air 
of the towers and fortifications by 
which it is surmounted ; the contrast 
between the dazzling whiteness of the 
edifices, and the dark green of the firs 
and olives by which they are shrouded; 
the blue sea which washes the southern 



ramparts of the city, and reflects its in- 
numerable domes and spires — ^form a 
spectacle at once so varied and gorge- 
ous, as to have early captivated the ima- 
gination of the Italians, and secured 
for it the appellation of '* Oenova la 
Superba." 

40. A double circle of fortifications, 
rising above one another on the suc- 
cessive ridges which, on the land side, 
surmount the walls, surrounds this 
splendid city. These exterior fortifi- 
cations are the famous lines closely re- 
sembling those which, in ancient days, 
surrounded the Epipolse of Syracuse, 
which, converging inland, and running 
up the hills from the eastern and west- 
em extremities of the city, meet at the 
apex on their summit. The outer or 
exterior walls consist of a triangle of 
nine thousand toises in circumference. 
On the south, bounded by the sea, this 
line extends from the point of the Lan- 
teme, at the mouth of the rivulet called 
the Poloevera^ to the mouth of the Bis- 
agno : the eastern side runs along the 
banks of the Bisagno to the fort of 
Eperon, which forms the apex of the 
triangle, and the western descends from 
that elevated point to the Lanterne 
along the margin of the Polcevera. The 
batteries on the western side command 
the whole valley of the Polcevera, with 
the long and straggling faubourg of St 
Pierre d' Arena, wmch runs through its 
centre ; those on the east, on the other 
hand, are themselves commanded by. 
the heights of Monte Ratti and Monte 
Faccio, a circumstance which rendered 
it necessary to occupy them by de- 
tached outworks, which are called the 
forts of Quizzi, of Richelieu, and of San 
Tecla, on the Madonna del Monte. 
Higher up the Apennines than the 
Fort Eperon, is the plateau of the Two 
Brothers, which is commanded in rear • 
by the Diamond Fort, perched on a 
summit twelve hundred toises from 
Fort Eperon. The peculiar situation 
of Gknoa, lying on the rapid declivity 
where the Apennines descend into the 
sea, rendered it necessary to include 
these mountains in its rear in the ex- 
terior line of its fortifications, and to 
occupy so many points beyond their 
wide drouit by detached outworks,. 
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which giTe the ridges by which it is 
encircled the appearance of an immenBe 
castle. The interior line which sur- 
rounds the city properly so called, is 
susceptible of some defence ; but the 
possession of the outer works would 
render any protracted resistance im- 
possible, as the batteries on the Lan- 
teme and the fort of Eperon would ex- 
pose the city to the horrors of a bom- 
bardmentb 

41. Early in March, Admiral Keith, 
who commanded the British fleet in 
the Mediterranean, established a dose 
blockade of the hiu>bour of Qenoa and 
its dependencies^ which promised to 
augment extremely the <£fficulties of 
the besieged ; and in the beginning of 
April, G^€«al Melas having completed 
his preparations, moved forwud in 
three columns to the attack of the 
French defensive positions. Ott, with 
the left wing, fifteen thousand strong, 
was intrusted with the attack of the 
French rights and the forts on Monte 
Faccio; Melas, with the centre, con- 
sisting of twenty-four thousand, was to 
ascend the valley of the Bormida, and 
separate the centre of the enemy from 
their left wing ; while Elnits with the 
right, amounting to eighteen thousand 
soldiers, was to assail their left, and to 
facilitate the important and decisive 
movements of Melas in the centre. 
These attacks ail proved successfuL 
The Imperialists experienced eveiy- 
where the most vigorous resistance, and 
the courage and enterprise on both 
sides seemed exalted to the highest 
pitch by the great object for which they 
contended, and the lofty eminences, 
mid-way between the plain and the 
clouds, on which the struggle took 
place. But the resolution of the Aus- 
trian^, aided by their great superioriiy 
of numbers, and the advantage whim 
the initiative always gives in mountain 
wai&re, at length overcame all the aid 
- which the French derived from the pos- 
session of the heights and the fortifica- 
tions by which they were strengthened. 

42. Soult, on the French left-centre, 
driven ftom. Montenotte, the first scene 
of Napoleon's triumphs, was thrown 
back upon Qenoa; while Savon% Ca- 
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debone, and Tado, were occupied by 
the Imperialists, and the extreme left 
of the French, under Suchet, was alto- 
gether detached from the centre, and 
driven off towards France. Hohen- 
Eollem, who was intrusted with the 
attack of the Bochetta, drove the FVench 
from the neighbourhood of Qavi far up 
that important pass, and with some 
difficulty succeeded in attaining the 
crest of the mountains ; while, on the 
Austrian left^Elenau obtained tiie most 
important advantages. Commencing 
his march from the valley of the Treb- 
bia, he advanced in three columns up 
the narrow ravines which lead to the 
eastern fortifications of Qenoa, carried 
the summit of the mountains, drove 
the Republicans from the Monte Faccio 
and the Monte Ratti, and invested the 
forts of Quizzi, RicheUeu, and San 
Tecla, within cannon-shot of the walls 
of the city. Its inhabitants were vari- 
ously agitated with hopes and fears, as 
the firing of the musketry and cannon 
came nearer and nearer. At length the 
smoke was distinctly visible, even from 
the interior ramparts ; and while the 
broken regiments of Soult were enter- 
ing the dty from the westward, by Uie 
gates of the Lanteme, the whole heavens 
to the north and east were illuminated 
by the fires of the bivouacs, frt^m the 
crowded summits of the Monte Faccio. 
43. The situation of Massena was 
now highly critical; the more especially 
as a large and influential part of the in- 
habitants were strongly attached to the 
cause of the ImperiaJjsts, and ardently 
desired deliverance from the democratic 
tyranny to which for years they had 
been subjected. The effervescence in the 
city was extreme, especially among the 
working-classes, who had been grievous- 
ly straitened fr*om the cessation of com- 
merce since the French government 
had been established, and the Frnglish 
blockade had closed their harbour. 
Their ardour, strongly excited by the 
sight of the Austrian watchfires, and 
the sound of the tocsin, which inces- 
santly rang to rouse the peasants on 
the neighbouring mountains, was with 
difficulty restrained even by the pre- 
sence of a garrison, now increased, 

B 
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by the reflaenoe from all qtiartersi to 
twenty thousand men. But Massena 
was not a man to be easily daunted ; 
and on this accumulation of force in 
the central position of Gtenoa, he found- 
ed his hopes of ezpeUing the enemy 
from the posts most threatening to the 
city. By daybreak on the 7th he threw 
open the gates of the town, and attack- 
ed the Austrian division on the Monte 
Faccio with such vigour, that in a short 
time that important post was regain- 
ed ; the Imperialists were driven tcom 
the Monte Oomua, TorrigUo, and all 
the passes of the Apennines in that 
direction, and fifteen hundred men 
made prisoners, who were b^ore night- 
fall marched through the astonished 
crowds into the interior of the city. 

44. On the same day a series of ob- 
stinate engagements took place on the 
Austrian right between Elnits and Su- 
chet, which, though attended with 
varied success, upon the whole had the 
effect of establishing the Imperialists 
in great strength on the heists of St 
Giacomo and Yado, and completing the 
separation of the French left wing from 
the centre of their army and the city 
of Genoa. No sooner was the French 
general informed of this disaster, than 
he perceived that it was not by any 
transient success on the Monte Faccio, 
but by a vigorous effort towards Savona, 
and for the re-establishment of his com- 
munications with Suchet, that the tor- 
rent of disaster was to be arrested. 
With this view he formed his army into 
three divisions : the first, under MioUis, 
being intrusted with the defence of the 
city and environs of G«noa ; the second, 
under Gazan, was to advance from Vol- 
tri towards Sasselo; while the third, 
under Massena in person, was to move 
along the sea-coast. Suchet at the same 
time received orders to suspend his 
retreat, and co-operate in the general 
attack, which, it vras hoped, would lead 
to the capture of the Austrian division 
at Montenotte and Savona^ and re-esta- 
blish the important communications 
with Suchet and France. The execu- 
tion of the combined attack was fixed 
for the 9th of April 

45. Meanwhile Melas, having so far 
fitreugthened Elnitz on the heights of 



Yado, as to enable him to make head 
against Suchet^ resolved to move with 
the bulk of his forces against Massena 
at Genoa, wisely judging that the prin- 
cipal efforts of his opponent would be 
directed to the opening a communica- 
tion with France and &e left wing of 
his army. With this view he moved 
forward HohenzoUem on the evening 
of the 8th, who, after a sharp resist- 
ance, carried the Bochetta by moon- 
light which had been abandoned after 
the reverse on the Monte Faccio, and 
drove the French down the southern 
side to Campo Marone. This success 
so entirely disconcerted Soult, who di' 
rected Gazan's division, that though he 
had gained considerable advantages, he 
deemed it prudent to suspend the march 
of his troops. On the following nighty 
however, having been strongly rein- 
forced by the general-in-chief, he as- 
sailed with superior forces the division 
of St-Julien at La Vereira^ and after a 
desperate conflict routed it with the loss 
of fifteen hundred prisoners and seven 
standards. But this success was more 
than compensated by the disaster which 
on the same day befell the left of the 
French at Cogoletto, who were over- 
whelmed by Melas, notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts of Massena, in person, 
and driven back, sword in hand, to the 
neighbourhood of Voltri. At the same 
time, Elnitz ^nd Suchet combated with 
divided success on the Monte Giacomo. 
At fint the Republicans were victori- 
ous, and an Austrian brigade command- 
ed by General Ulm, separated from the 
main body, was surrounded and com- 
pelled to lay down its arms. But this 
advantage having led Suchet to attempt 
on the following day the attack of the 
Monte Giacomo itself, a lofty ridge of 
prodigious strength, he was repulsed 
with great slaughter, and, after leaving 
the slopes of the mountain and its 
snowy crest covered with the dead and 
the dying, driven back in confusion to 
Melogno and Sette Pan! on the sea- 
ooast. 

46. Thus, though the Republicans 
combated everywhere with rare intre- 
pidity, and inflicted fully as great a 
loss on their adversaries as they receiv- 
ed themselves, yet, on the whole, the 
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object of their exertions was fhurtrated. 
Gigantic efforts had been made, blood 
had flowed in torrents, and the rival 
armies, amidst the rocks and clouds 
of the Apennines, had struggled with 
tmheard-of obstinacy, but still the 
Austrians retained l^eir advantage; 
their columns remained interposed in 
strength between the French centre 
and left, and the multitude of killed 
and wounded was weakening, in an 
alarming degree, an army now cut off 
from all external assistance. Both 
parties now made the utmost efforts 
to concentrate their forces, and bring 
this murderous warfare to a termina- 
tion. On the 15th, Melas renewed the 
attack with the utmost vigour at Ponte 
Ivrea, and at the same time reinforced 
Hohenzollern on his left, and directed 
him to press down from the Bochetta, 
and threaten the communication of the 
French with Qenoa. The soldiers of 
both armies, though exhausted with 
fatigue, and almost destitute of pro- 
visions, fought with the utmost ob- 
stinacy on 'the following day; but at 
length Soult, finding that his rear was 
threatened by a detachment of Ho- 
henzollem's, fell back to Voltri, over- 
throwing in his course the Austrian 
brigade who endeavoured to dispute 
the passage. On the same day, Mas- 
sena in person was repulsed by the Im- 
perialists under Latterman ; and find- 
ing his retreat also menaqed by Ho- 
henzollern, he too retreated to Voltri 
in the night, where the two French di- 
visions were united on the following 
morning. 

47. But the Imperialists, who now 
approached from all quarters, gave the 
wearied Republicans no rest in this po- 
sition. From the heights of Monte 
Fayole, Melaa beheld the confiision 
which prevailed in the army of his op- 
ponents ; while the corps of Ott, whose 
right wing now began to take a part in 
the hostilities, already threatened Ses- 
tri, and the only line 'of retreat to 
Gtenoa which still remained to them. 
A general attack was immediately com- 
menced. Melas descended the Monte 
Fayole ; while Ott, whose troops were 
comparatively fresh, assailed the French 
from the eastern side, and by a detach- 



ment menaced the important post of 
Sestri in their rear. Ott forced his way 
to Voltri, while Soult was still reso- 
lutely combating Melas on the heights 
of Madonna del Acqua, at the foot of 
Monte Fayole, and a scene of matchless 
horror and confusion immediately en^ 
sued. Soult, informed that his com- 
munications were threatened, instantly 
began his retreat ; the victorious troops 
of Ott were assailed at once by the fly- 
ing columns of that general, who fought 
with the courage of despair, and the 
troops they had displaced from Vol- 
tri, who rallied and returned to the 
rescue of their comrades. After a des- 
perate conflict^ continued till nightfall, 
in which the French and Imperialists 
sustained equal losses, the passage was 
at length cleared, and the retreating 
columns, by torchlight, and in the ut- 
most confusion, reached the Polcevera, 
and found shelter within the walls of 
Genoa. 

48. Thus, after a continued combat 
of fifteen days, maintained with match- 
less constancy on both sides, and in 
which the advantages of a fortified cen- 
tral position on the side of the Repub- 
licans long compensated their inferi- 
ority of force to the Imperialists, Mas- 
sena with his heroic troops was shut 
tip in Gtenda, and all hope of co-operat- 
ing with Suchet, or receiving reinforce- 
ments from France, finally abandoned. 
In these desperate conflicts, the loss of 
the French was seven thousand men, 
fully a third of the force which re- 
mained to their general after he was 
shut up in Genoa; but that of the 
Austrians was nearly as great, and they 
were bereaved, in addition, of above 
four thousand prisoners, — a success 
deai'ly purchased by the French in a 
city where the dearth of provisions al- 
ready began to be severely felt. Mean- 
while Suchet, having been informed by 
Oudinot, who had made a perilous pas- 
sage by sea in the midst of the English 
cruisers, of the desire of Massena that 
he should co-operate in the general at- 
tack, instantly made preparations for 
a fresh assault on the blood-stained 
ridge of the Monte Giacomo ; but in 
the interval, Melas, now relieved on 
his left by the retreat of Maasena into 
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Genoa, had reinforced Elnitz by three 
brigades, and the position of the Im- 
perialists, naturally strong, was there- 
by rendered impregnable. The conse- 
quence was, that the moment the Re- 
publicans made their appearance at the 
foot of the mountain, they were at- 
tacked and overthrown so completely, 
that it was only owing to an excess of 
caution on the part of the Imperialists 
that they were not wholly cut off and 
made prisoners. By this disastrous de- 
feat Suchet lost all hope of regaining 
his communication with (Jenoa, and 
was compelled to fall back, for his own 
security, towards the Var and the fron- 
tier of France. 

49. On the other hand, Melas, hay- 
ing completed the investment of Qenoa, 
and left Ott with twenty-five thousand 
men to blockade that fortress, moved 
himself, with the bulk of his forces, to 
reinforce Elnitz on the Monte Giacomo, 
and pursue his successes against Suchet 
To aid in the accomplishment of this 
object, he moved up part of the twenty- 
five thousand men, who, during tlus 
desperate struggle in the Apennines, 
had lain inactive in Piedmont under 
Kaim. Threatened by so many forces, 
Suchet retired with about ten thousand 
men to Albeng% in the rear of Loano, 
and took a position at Bordinetto, where 
Eellermann, in 1795, had so success- 
fully arrested the advance of General 
Divini. There, however, he was at- 
tacked a few days after by Melas with 
superior forces, and driven from the 
field with great loss. He endeavoured 
in vain to make a stand on the Monte 
de Torria and the Col de Tende ; the 
columne of the Austrians turned his 
flanks and pushed him across the fron- 
tier and over the Var, with the loss of 
fifteen hundred prisoners, and an equal 
number killed and wounded. Thus the 
French, after a desperate struggle, were 
at length driven back into tiieir own 
territories; and nothing remained to 
them of their vast conquests in Italy 
but the ground which was conmianded 
by the cannon of Genoa. 

50. While Melas was thus diasing 
the Republican eagles from the Mari- 
time Alps, Ott was preparing a general 
-attack upon Genoa, by which he hoped 



to drive the French from the exterior 
line of defence, and thereby render their 
position untenable in that important 
fortress. With this view, wlule the 
English fleet kept up a severe cannon- 
ade upon the town from the entrance 
of the harbour, a general assault was 
planned against the defences of Mas- 
sena on the Bisagno, the Polcevera, 
and the fortified summits of the Ma- 
donna del Monte and the Monte Ratti. 
These attacks were all in the first in- 
stance successful. Bussy, supported 
by the fire of the English gunboats, 
made himself master of St Pierre 
d' Arena and the valley of the Poloe- 
vera ; while Palfi, by a vigorous attack, 
carried the Monte Ratti, surrounded 
the fort of Richelieu, surprised the fort 
of Quizzi, and gained possession of all 
the southern slopes of the Monte Faccio 
and the Madonna del Monte. At the 
same time Hohenzollem stormed the 
important plateau of the Two Brothers, 
and smnmoned the commander of Fort 
Diamond, now completely insulated, to 
surrender. The Imperialists even went 
so far as to make preparations for estab- 
lishing mortar batteries on the com- 
manding heights of Albaro, and bom- 
barding the city over its whole extent, 
so as to render the French position un- 
tenable within its walls. 

51. Had the Austrians possessed 
a sufficient force to make good the 
advantages thus gained, they would 
have speedily brought the siege of 
Gtenoa to a conclusion, and by a con- 
centration of all their forces on the 
Bormida, might have defeated the in- 
vasion by Napoleon over the Alps, and 
changed the &te of the campaign. But 
General Ott had only twenty-five thou- 
sand men at his disposal, while an equal 
number, under Kaim, lay inactive in 
the plains of Piedmont ; and this im- 
prudent distribution of force proved in 
the highest degree prejudicial to the 
Imperial interests through the whole 
campaign. Availing himself with skiU 
of the immense advantage which the 
possession of a central position in an in- 
trenched camp afforded, Massena with- 
drew four battalions from the western 
side, where he judged the danger less 
pressing, and despatched them, under 
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Soult, to regain the heights of the Two 
Brothers, while he himself hastened, 
with foor battalions more, to reinforce 
Hiollis on the Monte Albaro. The 
Imperialists, who had gained time to 
strengthen their positions, received the 
attack with great resolution ; the fury 
of the combatants was such that soon 
fire-arms became useless, and they 
fought hand to hand with the bayonet 
For long the result was doubtful, and 
some success was even gained by the 
Imperialists ; but at length the Repub- 
licans were victorious, and the Monte 
Ratti, with its forts and four hundred 
prisoners, fell into their hands. At the 
same time, Soult gUded round by the 
ravines into the rear of the Two Bro- 
thers ; and the ^A-ustrians, under Ho- 
henzpllem, assailed in front by the 
garrison of Fort Diamond, and in the 
rear by these fresh troops, were broken, 
and escaped in small parties only by 
thi'owing themselves with desperate 
resolution on the battalions by which 
they were surrounded. By the result 
of this day the Imperialists lost three 
thousand men, of whom eighteen hun- 
dred were made prisoners, and they 
were forced to abandon all the ground 
which they had gained from their op- 
ponents, excepting the Monte Faccio ; 
while the spirits of the French were 
proportionally elevated by the unlook- 
ed-for and glorious success which they 
had achieved. Taking advantage of 
the consternation of the besiegers, Mas- 
sena on the following day attempted a 
sally, and attacked the fortified heights 
of Coronata ; but, after a trifling ad- 
vantage, he was repulsed with great 
slaughter, and compelled again to shut 
himself up within the walls of G^uoa.* 
52. Nothing of moment occurred for 
the next ten days; but during that 
time Massena, finding that famine was 
likely to prove even a more formidable 

* A singular drcumstance occurred at this 
assault of the Monte Faccio. The soldiers of 
two French regiments, the 26th light infan- 
try, and the 24th of the line, had been on the 
Worst possible terms since the opening of 
the campaign, because, during the winter, 
when insul^rdination was at its height, the 
former, which maintained its discipline, had 
been employed to disarm the latter. They 
bad, in consequence, been careftilly kept 



enemy than the Austrian bayonets, and 
that it was necessary at all hazards to 
endeavour to procure a supply of pro- 
visions, resolved upon a sally. The 
Austrians had been celebrating, by a 
feu-de-joie along their whole lines, the 
success of Melas on the Var, when Mas- 
sena determined, by a vigorous effort, 
both to prove that the spirits of his 
own garrison were not sinking, and to 
facilitate the meditated descent of the 
First Consul into Piedmont. MioUis was 
chained with the attack of the Monte 
Faccio on the front of the Sturla, while 
Soulty ascending the bed of the torrent 
Bisagno, was to take it in flank. The 
attack of Miollis, commenced before 
Soult was at hand to second it, failed 
completely. He gained possession, in 
the first instance, of the front positions 
of the enemy on tibie slopes of the moun- 
tain, and was advancing over theground, 
drenched with the blood of so many 
brave men of both nations, when his 
troops were charged by the Imperial- 
ists in close column with such vigour, 
that they were instantly thrown into 
confusion, and driven haick, in the ut- 
most disorder, to the glacis of the 
Roman gate of Genoa, where, by the 
opportune arrival of the general-in-chief 
with a reserve, some degree of oixier 
was at length restored. The expedi- 
tion of Soult was more forttinate. The 
Imperialists, assailed in front by the 
Republicans whom Massena had i^dlied 
on the Sturla, and in flank by the troops 
of Soult, were driven from the Monte 
Faccio, and were only able to force 
their way through their pursuers by 
leaving thii'teen hundred prisoners in 
the heuids of the enemy. 

53. This brilliant success led to a 
still more audacious enterprise, which 
proved the ruin of the able and enter- 
prising French general. This was the 
attack of the Monte Creto, the most 

asunder from each other; but during the 
confusion of this bloody conflict, their ranks 
became intermingled. The same dangers, 
the same thirst for glory, animated both 
corps ; and these generous sentiments so far 
obbterated their former Jealousies, that the 
soldiers embraced in the midst of the fire, 
and fought side by side like brothers during 
the remiunder of the day.— Dumas, iii. 24& 
246. 
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important position occupied by the 
Austriana on the mountains in the 
rear of the city; an attempt which, if 
successful, would have rendered it ne- 
cessary for them to raise the siege. 
The Republicans, six thousand strong, 
issued by the Roman gate, and, ascend- 
ing the olive-clad steeps of the Bisagno, 
attacked the Austrians in this import- 
ant post; while Qazan, at the head of 
eighteen hundred men, assailed them 
on the other side. The intrenched 
camp on the Monte Creto was fortified 
with care, and its defence intrusted to 
Hohenzollem, supported by a power- 
ful reserve. The French advanced with 
intrepidity to the attack ; but, as they 
approached the intrenchments, a vio- 
lent thunderstorm enveloped the moun- 
tain, the air became dark, the rain de- 
scended in torrents, and the hostile 
forces could only discern each other by 
the flashes of lightning which at inter- 
vals illuminated the gloom. In the 
midst of the tempest the lines met ; the 
shock was terrible, but the Republicans 
insensibly gained ground. Already the 
first line of intrenchments was carried, 
and the Austrian barracks were on fire, 
when Hohenzollem, charging at the 
head of the reserve in close column, 
overthrewthe assailants. Soult^ wound- 
ed in the thigh, was made prisoner, and 
his troops, dispersing in the utmost 
confusion, fled to Qenoa with a heavy 
loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
At the same time, intelligence was re- 
ceived of the surrender of Savona ; and 
Massena, now severely weakened, had 
no alternative but to remain shut up 
within the walls, exposed to all the 
horrors of approaching famine. 

54. This disaster terminated the mili- 
tary operations of the siege of Gknoa. 
Thenceforward it was a mere blockade ; 
the Austrians, posted on the heights 
which surround the city, cut off all com- 
munication with the land side ; while 
Admiral Keith, with the British fleet, 
rendered all intercourse impossible with 
the neighbouring harbours. The hor- 
rors of famine were daily more strongly 
felt, and in that inglorious warfare the 
army was called upon to make more 
heroic sacrifices than ever they had 
made in the tented field. The miser- 



able soldiers, worn down by fatigue 
and attenuated by want^ after having 
consumed all the horses in the city, 
were driven to the necessity of feed- 
ing on dogs, cats, and vermin, which 
were eagerly hunted out in the cellars 
and common-sewers. Soon even these 
wretched resources failed, and they 
were reduced to the pittance of four or 
five ounces of black bread, made of 
cocoa, rye, and other substances ran- 
sacked &om the shops of the city. Even 
in these desperate circumstances, how- 
ever, the firmness of Massena kept up 
the spirits and overawed the murmurs 
of the soldiers. He eat the same coarse 
and scanty fare as the soldiers, braved 
with them the fire of the enemy, and 
sustained, in addition, the cares and 
anxieties of the command*in-chief. No- 
thing but the ascendant of a great mind 
could have upheld his authority in such 
disastrous ciroumstancea "He will 
make us eat his boots before he will 
surrender," was a common saying among 
the men; but, nevertheless, they sub- 
mitted implicitly to his commands. 
Affairs were in this state when Captain 
Fianceschi, who had left Napoleon at 
the foot of the St Bernard, arrived in 
the roads of Qenoa with despatches from 
the First Consul In an open boat, 
with three rowers, he had succeeded, 
during the nighty in steering through 
the midst of the British fleet; when 
day dawned, he was discovered, about 
a mile from the shore, under the guns 
of their cruisers. They instantly fired, 
and some of the seamen were wounded. 
The brave officer stripped off his clothes, 
took his sabre in his teeth, and swam 
towards the harbour. After incredible 
efforts he reached the shore, and landed, 
almost exhausted, on the mole, whence 
he was immediately conducted to the 
general-in-chief. 

55. The cheering intelligence of the 
passage of the Alps by Napoleon, and 
the &st successes of Moreau in (Ger- 
many, revived the dying hopes of the 
French garrison. The spectres who 
wandered along the rampaits were ani- 
mated with a passing ebullition of joy ; 
and Massena, taking advantage of this 
momentary enthusiasm, commenced a 
general attack on the Monte Ratti and 
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the Monte Faodo. Bat tius effort 
beyond tlie strength of his men. The 
soldiers marehed out -with all their 
wonted enthosiMun, and with a fieroe 
oonntenanoe began the asoent of the 
heights ; but the nnnsnal exertion wove 
oat their ezhaosted strength, and iHien 
tiiey arriTed at thefoot of the redoabtSy 
they were torn to pieces by a tremend- 
ousand weU-BostauMd fire of grape and 
mosketry, without the possibility of 
making any effort to avert their fiite. 
Broken and dispirited, the enfisebled 
mass was driven back into the mty, 
af^r having aoqnirBd, from ssd expe- 
rience, the moumfol conviction that 
the Imperialists, whatever their rBverses 
might have been in other situations, 
had abated nothing of their finn coun- 
tenance in theneighbouifaood of QenotL, 
Two days afterwards, the rolling of 
distant tiiunder in the Apennines was 
mistaken by Qeneral Qaaan for the 
welcome sound of tiieir approaohtDg 
deliverers. Massena himself hastened, 
with a palpitating hearty to the heights 
of Tinalle ; but he was there witness 
to the imperturbable aspect of the Aus- 
trians in their impregnable intrench- 
ments, and the agitated crowd return- 
ed, sad and downcast^ to their quarters. 
56. While the French garrison was 
alternately agitated by these hopes and 
fears, the wretched inhabitants were a 
prey to unparalleled sufferings. From 
the commencement of the siege the 
price of provisions had been extrava- 
gantly high, and in its latter days grain 
of any sort could not be had at any cost 
The horrors of this prolonged funine, 
in a city containing above a himdred 
thousand souls, cannot be adequately 
described. All day the cries of the un- 
happy victims were heard in the streets; 
while the neighbouring rocks, within 
the walls, were covered with a famished 
crowd, seeking, in the vilest animals and 
the smallest traces of vegetation, the 
means of assuaging their intolerable 
pangs. At night iSie lamentations of 
the people were still more dreadful; 
too agitated to sleep, unable to endure 
the agony by which they were sur* 
rounded, they prayed aloud for death 
to relieve them from their sufferings. 
In this extremity, the usual effect of 
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long-endured calamity became canspi« 
ououa, in dosing the fountains of merey 
in tiie human hearty and rendering 
men inaensible to everything but their 
own disasters. Infmts deserted in the 
streets by their parents, women who 
had sunk down frtim exhaustion on 
the public thoroughfares, were aban- 
doned to their fste, and sought, with 
dying hands, in the sewers and other 
recei^aeleB of filth, for the means of 
pndonging for a few hours a miserable 
existence. Parents and children lay 
down to die together, and perished 
locked in each other^s arma. In the 
desperation produced by such prolong- 
ed torments, the more ardent and im- 
petuous sought the means of destruc- 
tion. They rushed out of the gates, 
and threw themselves on the Austrian 
bayonets, or precipitated themselves 
into the harbour, where they perished 
without either commiseration or as- 
sistance. In the general agony, not 
only leather and skins of every kind 
were consumed, but the horror at hu- 
man flesh itself was so much abated, 
that numbers were supported on the 
dead bodies of their fellow-citisens. 
Pestilence^ as usual, came in the rear 
of famine; contagious fevers swept off 
multitudes, whom the strength of the 
survivors was unable to inter. Death 
in every form awaited the crowds whom 
common suffering had mingled together 
in the hospitals ; and the multitude of 
unburied corpses which encimibered 
the streets threatened the city with de- 
population, almost as certainly as the 
grim hand of famine under which they 
were melting away. In the course of 
this dreadful siege nearly twenty thou- 
sand of the inhabitants perished of {bt 
mine, or the contagiouB disorders to 
which it gave rise : an awful instance 
of the ravages of war, and loudly call- 
ing for some change in its laws. 

57. Such accumulated horrors at 
length shook the firm spirit of Massena. 
The excitement in the city had risen 
to an alarming height^ and there was 
every probability that the famished 
Ftonch garrison would be overpowered 
by the multitudes whom despair had 
armed with unwonted courage. Mat- 
ters were in this desperate state^ when 
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ihe French general leoeiyed a letter 
from Melas, couched m the most flat- 
tering terms, in which he inYited him, 
since resistance had now become hope- 
less, to conclude an arrangement for 
the evacuation of the city. Massena at 
first suspected that this was merely a 
ruse to cover the approaching raising 
of the siege, and refused to accede to 
any terms ; but a severe bombardment 
both by land and sea, on the night of 
the 81st, having convinced him that 
there was no intention on the part of 
the Allies of abandoning their enter- 
prise, and provisions, even after the 
most rigid economy, existing only for 
two days more, the negotiation was re- 
simied, and at length, on the 4th June, 
when they were totally exhausted, a 
capitulation was agreed to, in virtue of 
which the gates were surrendered to 
the Allies on the following day at noon. 
It was stipulated that the garrison 
should evacuate Qenoa, with theirarms, 
artillery, baggage, and ammunition; 
they were conducted by the Allies, to 
the number of nine thousand, by land 
and sea, to Voltri and Antibes. Three 
thousand had been killed and four 
thousand wounded during the contests, 
incessantly carried on for three weeks, 
of this memorable siege. The condi- 
tions of the treaty were faithfully ob- 
served towards the vanquished, and all 
the stipulations in favour of the demo- 
cratic party at Gknoa implemented by 
the Austrians with true German faith : 
a trait as honourable to them, as the 
opposite conduct of the English admi- 
ral at Naples, a year before, was dero- 
gatory to the well-earned character of 
British integrity. When the evacua- 
tion took place, the extent of suffering 
which the besieged had undergone ap- 
peared painfully conspicuous. " Upon 
entering the town," says the faithful 
annalist of this memorable siege, '' all 
the figures we met bore the appearance 
of profound grief or sombre despair; 
the streets resounded with the most 
heart-rending cries ; on all sides death 
was reaping its victims, and the rival 
furies of famine and pestilence were 
multiplying their devastation; in a 
word, the army and the inhabitants 
seemed approaching their dissolution." 



The Allies acted genisrously to the 
heroic garrison, with their illustrious 
chief ; while, upon the signal of a gun . 
fired from the ramparts, innumerable 
barks, laden with provisions, entered 
the harbour, amidst the transports of 
the inhabitants. ** Tour defence," said 
Lord Keith to Massena, " has been so> 
heroic, that we can refuse you nothing ; 
yet you alone are worth an army ; how - 
can we allow you' to depart ? " 

58. It was not without reason that 
the Imperialists urged forward the eva- 
cuation, and granted the most favour- 
able terms to the besieged, in order to . 
accelerate their departure. At the very : 
time when the negotiations were going' 
on, a messenger arrived firom Melas,: 
with intelligence of the entry of Napo- 
leon into Milan, and an immediate 
order to raise the siege. The embar- 
rassment of the Austrian general, be- 
tween his reluctance to relinquish so 
important a conquest, and his appre- 
hensions at disobeying the orders of 
his superior officer, was extreme ; and 
he deemed himself happy at being able^ 
to escape from so serious a dilemma 
by granting the most favourable terms 
of capitulation to his enemy. No 
sooner was the place surrendei«d, than 
he detached a division to Tortona, and 
a brigade to Placentia ; and set out on- 
the following day with his remaining 
forces in the same direction, leaving 
HohenzoUem to occupy Qenoa with 
sixteen battalions. 

59. Meanwhile Suchet had continued 
his retrograde movement towards the 
Var, and on the 11th May had effected 
the passage of that river. He was 
closely followed by the Austrians under 
Melas, who on the same day entered 
into Nice, and took up their quarters 
in the territory of the Republic. The 
enthusiasm of the troops rose to the 
highest pitch; at length they found 
themselves on the soil of France, and' 
that ambitious power, which had so 
long sent forth its armies to devastate 
and oppress the adjoining states, began 
now to experience the evils it had in- 
flicted on others. 

The Var is a mountain river, in ge- 
neral fordable, but which, like all 
mountain streams in those latitudes, is 
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readily swollen by rainB in a few hoars 
into an impetuous torrent It has al- 
ways been considered as a weak part 
of the French frontier, because, to give 
solidity to its left extremity, it would 
be necessary to carry the line of defence 
iar into theFrendi Alps, to the distance 
of ten or tweWe leagues from the sea* 
The portion of this line, however, 
which was occupied by Suchet^ was 
much more inconsiderable, and did not 
extend above half a mile in breadth 
between the sea and the first rugged 
eminences. It had been fortified with 
care during the years 1794 and 1795, 
and the long bridge which trayerses 
the broad grayelly bed of the river was 
covered by a formidable Uu-de-pont, 
mounted with a plentiful array of heavy 
artillery. InthispositionSuchethoped 
to arrest the enemy until the army of 
reserve, under Napoleon, had descend- 
ed into Italy and appeared in their 
rear. I^effect^ the alarming reports 
which he received of the appearance 
of a powerful French foroe in die valley 
of Aosta, induced Melas, soon after his 
arrival at Nice, to detach a large part 
of his troops in that direction : and at 
length, when there could no longer be 
any doubt of the fact, he set out in 
person for Piedmont^ leaving Elnita, 
with eighteen thousand men, to make 
himself master of the bridge of the 
Yar. Suchet had but thirteen thou- 
sand ; but they were covered by for- 
midable works, and were daily receiv- 
ing additions of strength from the oou' 
scripts and national guard in the inte- 
rior. The Imperialists, having at length 
got up their heavy artillery from Nice, 
unmasked their batteries on the 22d, 
and advanced with great inti'epidity to 
the attack. But when Suchet evacu- 
ated the territory of Nice, he left a 
garrison in Fort Montauban, perched 
on a rock in the rear, from whence 
everything which passed in the Aus- 
trian lines was visible, and from which 
he received, by telegraph, hourly intel- 
ligence of what was preparing on the 
enemy's side. Thus warned, the Re- 
publicans were on their guard; the 
Austrian columns, when they andved 
within pistol-shot of the works, were 
received with a tremendous fire of grape 



and musketry; and after remvning 
long and bravely at the foot of the in- 
trenchments, a prey to a murderous 
fire which swept off numbers by every 
discharge, they were compelled to re- 
tire, after sustaining a considerable 
loss. 

60. Elnits, however, was not dis- 
couraged. ThB accounts which he re- 
ceived fix>m his rear rendered it more 
than ever neoessaiy to carry this im- 
portant post^ in order to secure a bar- 
rier against the French, in the event of 
its being necessary to retire, and maka 
head against the invasion of the First 
Consul Already intelligence had ar- 
rived of the descent of Thurreau upon 
Suza, and the capture of Ivrea by 
Lannes vdth the vanguard of Napoleon. 
Collectings therefore, all his forces, he 
made a last effort Twenty pieces of 
heavy cannon, placed in position within 
musket-shot^ battered the Republican 
defmoes, while the British cruisers 
thundered against the right of the po- 
sition. Under the cover of this impos- 
ing fire, the Hungarian grenadiers ad* 
vanced to the assault^ and the sappers 
succeeded in breaking through the first 
pJisades. But the brave men who 
headed the columns almost all perished 
at the foot of the intrenchment^ and, 
after sustaining a heavy loss, they were 
compelled to abandon their enterprise. 
After this check, all thoughts of carry- 
ing the tite-de-pont on £e Yar were 
laid aside, and the Austrians broke up 
during the nighty and retreated, with 
seventeen thousand men, in the direc- 
tion of Piedmont 

61. It is now time to return to the 
operations of Napoleon and the army of 
reserve, which rendered necessaiy these 
retrograde movements of the Imperi- 
alists, cut short their brilliant career 
of victories, and ultimately precipitat- 
ed them into unprecedented reverses. 
This army, which had been in prepa- 
ration ever since its formation had been 
decreed by the Consuls, on 7th Janu- 
ary 1800, had been intrusted, since the 
conmiencement of April, to Berthier, 
whose indefatigable activity was well 
calculated to create, out of the hetero- 
geneous elements of which it was com- 
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posed, ft formidaUa and efficient force. 
Thirty thousand conscripts snd twenty 
thousand yeteran troops, rendered dis- 
posable by the conclusion of the war 
in La Vend^ were directed to dififer- 
ent points between Dijon and the Alps, 
to form the basis of the armament. 
Napoleon, whose gigantic mind was 
eqtud alike to the most elevated con- 
ceptions and the superintendence of 
the minutest details, was indefatigable 
in his endeaTours to complete the pre- 
parations, and from his cabinet direct- 
ed the march, provisioning, and equip- 
ment of every regiment in the army. 
He was at first undecided whether to 
direct the great reserve upon Germany 
or Italy; but the angry correspond- 
ence which had passed between him 
and Moreau, joined to the reverses ex- 
perienced by Maasena in the environs 
of Genoa, at length determined him to 
cross the Alps and move upon Pied- 
monts Reports were obtained from 
skilful engineers on the state of all the 
principal passes, firom Mont Cenia to 
the St Gothard. After fiill considera- 
tion, he determined to cross the Great 
St Bemajrd. The advantages of thia 
passage were obvious. It was at once 
the shortest road across the mountains, 
being directly in front of Lausanne, 
yevay,and Beiaan^on, where the greater 
part of the army was cantoned ; and it 
led him in a few days into the rear of 
the army of Melaa, so as to leave that 
general no alternative but to abandon 
his magazines and reserves, or fight hia 
way to them, with his face towards 
Milan and his back to the Maritime 
Alps. In such a situation, the loss of 
a considerable battle could hardly fail 
to be fatal to the Imperial army, and 
might reasonably be expected to lead 
to the conquest of all Italy ; whereas 
a reverse to the Republicans, who could 
fall back upon the St Gothard and the 
Simplon, was not likely to be attended 
with any similar disaster. But it was 
only the centre of the army, forty 
thousand strong, which was to cross 
by the pass of the Great St Bernard. 
The left wing, of sixteen thousand 
men, detached firom the Army of Ger- 
many, was to cross the St Gothard ; 
five thousand under General Chabran 



were to cross the Little St Bernard 
from Montmelian in Savoy, and join 
the main body at Ivrea ; while Thnr- 
reau, with four thousand, was to de* 
scend the Mont Cenis, and move on 
Turin. Thus sixty-five thousand men 
were to converge firom various points 
towards theplainsof Piedmont, directly 
in the rear of the Imperial army, which 
lay scattered over the mountains fi^om 
the gates of Genoa to the banka of the 
Var. 

62. Towards the snco^ss of this great 
design, however, it was indispensable 
that the real strmigth and destination 
of the army of reserve should be care- 
fully conoealed, as the forces of the 
Austrians lay in the valley of Aoeta, 
on the southern side of the St Bernard; 
and, by occupying in strength the sum- 
mit of the mountain, they might ren- 
der the passage difficult, if not impoe* 
sible. The device fallen upon by the 
First Consul for this purpoiA; was to 
proclaim openly the place where the 
army was collected, and the service to 
which it was destined, but to assemble 
such inconsiderable forces there as 
might render it an object rather of 
ridicule than alarm to the enemy. 
With this view it was pompously an- 
nounced, in various ways, that the 
army of reserve, destined to raise the 
siege of Genoa, was assembling at 
Dijon; and when the Austrian spies 
repaired thither, they found only a few 
bi^talionB of conscripts and some com- 
panies of troops of the line, not amount- 
ing in all to eight thousand men, which 
entirely dissipated the fears which had 
been formed by its announcement. 
The army of reserve at Dijon, in con- 
sequence, became the object of general 
ridicule throughoutEurope; >and Melas, 
relieved of all fears for his rear, c(«- 
tinned to press forward with perseve- 
rance his attacks on the Var, and con- 
sidered the account of this armv as a 
mere feint, to serve as a diversion to 
the siege of Genoa. 

63. The Great St Bernard, which 
had been used for above two thousand 
years as the principal passage between 
Italy and France, lies between Mar- 
tigny in the Yalais, and Aosta in the 
beautiful valley of the same name on 
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the Boathem tide of tiie Alps. Though 
the direct communication between 
these countries, however, and perfectly 
passable for horsemen and foot-soldiers, 
it presented great difficulties for the 
transit of artillery and caissons. As 
far as St Pierre, indeed, on the side of 
the Valais, the passage is practicable 
for cannon, and from Aosta to the Ital- 
ian plains the road is excellent; but 
in the interval between these places the 
track consists often merely of a horse 
or bridle path, following the sinuosities 
of the ravines through which it is con- 
ducted, or winding round the innu- 
merable precipices which overhang the 
ascent The summit of the ridge itself, 
which is above 8000 feet above the 
level of the sea,* consists of a small 
plain or valley, shut in by snowy moun- 
tains of still greater elevation, about a 
mile in length, with features of such 
extraordinary gloom as to be indelibly 
imprinted on the recollection of every 
traveller who has witnessed it^ At the 
northern extremity, where the path, 
emerging from the steep and rugged 
ascent of the Valley of Desolation, as 
it is emphatically called, first enters 
upon the level surface, is situated the 
convent of St Bernard, the highest in- 
habited ground in Europe, founded a 
thousand years ago by the humanity 
of the illustrious saint whose name it 
bears, and tenanted ever since that 
time by pious and intrepid monks, the 
worthy followers of such a leader, who 
there^ amidst ice and granite, have 
fixed their abode, to rescue from de- 
struction the travellers overwhelmed 
by snow, amidst the storms to which 
those elevated r^ons are at almost 
every season of the year exposed. 

64. At the southern end are still to 
be seen a few remains of the Temple 
of Jupiter Penninus, which formerly 
stood at the summit of the Italian side 
of the pass, and at its foot the cut in 
the soUd rock through which the 
Roman legions defiled for centuries to 
the tributary provinces of the empire 
on the norih. of the Alps. Innumer^ 
able votive o£fering8 are found among 

* 7542 French feet, or 8167 English feet; 
twelve Frouch mches being equal to thirteen 
Engliah.~EBXz^ L 178. 



the ruins of the solitary edifice, in 
which the travellers of andent days 
expressed in simple but touching lan- 
guage their gratitude to Heaven for 
having surmounted the dangers of the 
passage. In the centre of the valley, 
midway between the remains of heathen 
devotion and the monument of Chris- 
tian charity, lies a lake, whose waters, 
cold and dark even at the height of 
summer, refieot the bare slopes and 
snowy crags which shut it in on every 
side. The descent towards Aosta is 
much more precipitous than on the 
north; and in the season when avft* 
lanches are common, travellers are 
often exposed to great danger from the 
masses of snow, which, detached from 
the overhanging heights, sweep with re- 
sistless violence across the path, which 
there descends for miles down the bare 
and exposed side of the mountain. 
The climate in these elevated regions 
is too severe to permit of vegetation ; 
the care of the monks has reaired afew 
cresses and hardy vegetables in the 
sheltered comers of the slopes on the 
northern side of the lake : but in gen- 
eral the mountains consist only of 
sterile piles of rook and snow ; and not 
a human being is ever to be seen, ex- 
cept a few travellers, shivering and ex- 
hausted, who hasten up the toilsome 
ascent to partake in the never-fidling 
hospitality of the convent at the sum- 
mit. 

65. This scene, so interesting from 
historical recollections as well as nap 
tural sublimity, was destined to re- 
oeive additiomd celebrity from the me- 
morable passage of the French army. 
None of the ^Ufficulties with ^ which it 
was attended were unknown to their 
resolute chief; but^ aware of the im- 
mense results which would attend an 
irruption by this route into Italy, he 
I'esolved to incur their hazaixi To all 
the observations of the engineers on the 
obstacles which opposed ^e passage, he 
replied, '' We must surmount several 
leagues of rocks covered with snow. 
Be it so. We will dismount our gunS, 
and place them on sledges adapted to 
the rugged nature of the ascent No- 
thing is to be found in these sterile 
mountains but a few chestnuts and 
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herds of cattle : — ^we will transport rice 
and biscuit by the lake of Geneva to 
Yilleneuve ; every soldier will carry as 
much as will suffice him for six days, 
and the sumpter-mules will transport 
subsistence for six days more. When 
we arrive in the valley of Aosta, we 
shall hasten to the fertUe banks of the 
Tessino, where abundance and glory 
will reward our daring enterprise." In 
pursuance of this bold design, the most 
active preparations were made by Mar- 
mont to £Eu:ilitate the passage. Two 
million of rations of biscuit were baked 
at Lyons, and transported by the lake 
of Geneva to Yilleneuve, to await the 
arrival of the army ; trees were felled 
in the forests of the Jura to form 
sledges for the cannon, and mules and 
peasants summoned from all quarters 
to aid in the transport of the stores 
and ammunition. Napoleon set out 
from Palis on the 6th May, and ar- 
rived at Geneva on the 8th. He in- 
stantly sent for Marescot, the chief of 
engineers. After listening with pa- 
tience to his enumeration of the diffi- 
culties of the attempt, he said, " Is it 
possible to pass V* — " Yes ! " he replied, 
" but with difficulty."—" Let us then 
set out^" answered the First Consul: 
words eminently descriptive of the dear 
conception and immovable resolution 
which formed the leading features of 
that great man's character. 

66. At Geneva, Napoleon had an in- 
terview with M. Necker, who had re- 
mained in retirement at his villa of 
Coppet, near that town, since the period 
of his banishment by the Constituent 
Assembly. He professed himself little 
struck with his conversation, and al- 
leged that he did not disguise his de- 
sire to be restored to the direction of 
the Republican finances ; but it is pro- 
bable the First Consul regarded the 
Swiss statesman with prejudiced eyes, 
from his strong sense of the incalculable 
evils which his concessions to demo- 
cratic ambition had brought upon the 
French people. On the 1 3th, he passed 
in review at Lausanne the vanguard of 
the real army of reserve, consisting of 
six regiments of veteran troops, newly 
equipped, and in the finest possible 
order. Shoi'tly after, he received a 



visit from Camot^ the minister of war> 
who brought accounts of the victory of 
Moeskirch, and the advance of Moreau 
in Germany ; while the stores and ax- 
tillery arrived from all quarters. The 
preparations were rapidly completed. 
A hundred large firs were hollowed out 
so as to receive each a piece of artil- 
lery ; the carriages were teken to pieces 
and put on the backs of mules ; the 
ammunition dispersed ainong the pea- 
sants, who anived from all quarters 
with their beasts of burden to share ii^ 
the ample rewards which tiie French 
engineers held foi-th to stimulate their* 
activity. Two companies of artillery 
workmen were stationed, the one at St 
Pierre, on the north, the other at St 
Remi, on the south of the mountains, 
to take to pieces the artillery, and re- 
mount them on their carriages; the 
ammunition of the army was conveyed 
in little boxes, so constructed as to go 
on the backs of mules. With such ad- 
mirable precision were these arrange* 
ments made, that the dismounting and 
replacing of the guns hardly retarded 
for an hour the march of the columns ; 
and the soldiers, animated by the no- 
velty and splendour of the enterprise, 
vied with each other in their effoi-ts to 
second the activity of their officers. 
Berthier, when they reached the foot 
of the mountains, addressed them in 
the following proclamation : " The sol- 
diers of the Rhine have signalised them- 
selves by glorious triumphs ; those of 
the Army of Italy struggle with invin-<> 
cible perseverance against a superior 
enemy. Emulating their virtues, do 
you ascend and reconquer beyond the 
Alps the plains which were the first 
theatre of French glory. Conscripts ! 
you behold the ensigns of victory : 
march, and emulate the veterans who 
have won so many triumphs ; lean| 
from them how to bear and overcome 
the fatigues inseparable from war. BuOf 
naparte is with you ; he has come to wit- 
ness your first triumph. Prove to him 
that you are the same men whom he 
formerly led in these regions to im- 
mortal renown." These woids inflamed 
to the highest pitch the ardour of the 
soldiers, and there was but one feeling 
throughout the army, that of second- 
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ing to the uttermost the glorious en- 
terprise in which they were engaged. 

67. On the 16th May, the First Con- 
sul slept at the convent of St Maurice, 
at the foot of the northern side of the 
St Bernard, and on the following morn- 
ing the army commenced the passage 
of the mountain. During the four fol- 
lowing days the march continued, and 
from eight to ten thousand men passed 
Haily. The first night they slept at 

St Pierre, the second at St Remi or 
Etroubles, the third at Aoeta. Napo- 
leon himself remained at St Maurice 
till the 20th, when the whole army 
had crossed. The passage, though toil- 
some, presented no extraordinary diffi- 
culties till the leading column arrived 
at St Pierra But &om that village to 
the summit, the ascent was painful and 
laborious in the highest degree. To 
each gun a hundred men were harness- 
ed, and relieved by their comrades 
eveiy half mile ; the soldiers vied with 
each other in the fatiguing undertak- 
ing of dragging it up tiie toilsome and 
rugged track, and it soon became a 
point of honour for each column to 
prevent their cannon from falling be- 
hind the array. To support their 
efforts, the music of each regiment 
played at its head, and where the paths 
were peculiarly steep, the charge sound- 
ed togiveadditionalvigourto their exer- 
tions. Toiling painftdly up the ascent^ 
hardly venturing to halt to draw breath 
lest the march of the column should be 
retarded, ready to sink under the weight 
of their arms and baggage, the soldiers 
animated each other by warlike songs, 
and the solitudes of the St Bernard re- 
sounded with the strains of military 
music. From amidst the snows and 
the clouds, the glittering bands of arm- 
'cd men appeared ; and the distant cha- 
mois on the mountains above, startled 
by the unwonted spectacle, bounded 
away to the regions of desolation, and 
]>aused on the summit of their inacces- 
sible clifb to gaze on the columns 
which woimd around their feet. 

68. After six hours of toikome ascent, 
the head of the army reached the hos- 
•pice at the summit; and the troops, 
forgetting their fiitigues, traversed with 
joyful steps the snowy vale, or, repos- 



ing beside the cool waters of the lake^ 
rent the air with acclamations at the 
approaching termination of their la- 
bours. By the provident care of the 
monks, supported by large supplies 
furnished by Napoleon, every soldier 
received a large ration of bread and 
cheese, and a draught of wine at the 
gate — a seasonable supply, which ex- 
hausted the ample stores of their estab- 
lishmenty but was fully repaid by the 
First Consul before the termination of 
the campaign. After an hour^s rest, the 
columns wound along the maigin of 
the lake, and b^gan the steep and peril- 
ous descent to St Bemi The difficul- 
ties here were still greater than on the 
northern side. The snow, hard be- 
neath, was beginning to melt on the 
Burfece, and great numbers, both of 
men and horses, lost their footing, and 
were precipitated down the rajad de- 
clivity.* At length, however, they 
reached a more hospitable region ; the 
sterile rocks and snow gave place to 
herbage, enamelled with the flowers of 
spring ; a few firs next gave token of 
the descent into the woody region ;i* 
gradually a thick forest overshadowed 
their march, and before they reached 
Etroubles, the soldiers, who had so re- 

* It ia a curious coincidenoe, that a diffi- 
culty precisely similar befell Hannibal when 
his army b^fan the desceni on the Italian 
aide of the Alps. "The anowa^" aaya Poly- 
biua, " of the former year, having remained 
unmelted upon the mountains, were now 
covered over by those which had fallen in 
the present year. The latter, being soft and 
of no great depth, gave an easy admission 
to the foot; but when these were trodden 
through, and the soldiers bep;an to touch the 
snows that lay beneath, which were now so 
firm that they would 3aeld to no impression, 
their feet botn fell at once trom under them, 
as if they had been walking on the edgre of 
some high and slippery precipice. And when 
struggling with weir bands and knees to re- 
cover from their fall, they slid down with 
great violence."— -Polybius, iiL 66. 

f '* Oh joy I the signs of life appear. 
The first and single fir 
That on the limits of the living world 
Strikes in the ice its roots ; 
Another, and another now. 
And now the larch, that flings its anna 
Down-curving like the falling wave, 
And now the aspen's glittering leaves 
Orey glitter on the moveless twig. 
The poplar's varying verdure now. 
And now the birch so beautif\il, 
Light as a lady's plume." 
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oenily shirered in the blasts of winter, 
were melting under the rays of an Ita- 
lian sun. Napoleon himiaelf crossed 
on the 20th. He was mounted on a 
sure-footed mule, which he obtained 
from the Priory of St Maurice, and at- 
tended by a young and actire guide, 
who confided to him, without knowing 
his quality, all his wishes, and was 
astonished to find them, some time 
after, all realised by the generous re- 
collection of the First Consul He 
rested an hour at the convent, and de- 
scended to St Bemi over the hard and 
slippery surface of the snow, chiefly on 
foot, often sliding down, and with con- 
siderable difficulty. 

69. The passage of the St Bernard 
has been the subject of great exaggera- 
tion from those who are unacquainted 
with the ground. To speak of the 
French troops travening paths known 
only to the smuggler or the chamois- 
hunter is ridiculous, when the road has 
been a beaten passage for two thousand 
years, and is traversed daily in sum- 
mer by great numbers of travellers. 
One would suppose, from these descrip- 
tions, it was over the Col du G^ant be- 
tween Chamouni and Aosta, or over 
the summit of the Col du Bonhomme, 
that the French army had pamed. It 
will bear no comparison with the pas- 
sage of Hannibal over the Mont Cenis,* 
opposed as it was by the mountain 
tribes, through paths comparatively 
unformed, and in the course of which 
the Carthagenian general lost nearly 
half his army. Having traversed on 
foot both the ground over which Na- 
poleon's army passed at the Great St 
Bernard, that traversed by Suwarroff 
on the St Gothard, the Schachenthal, 
and the Engiberg, and that surmount- 
ed by Macdonald in the passage of the 
Splugen, the Mont Aprigal, and the 
Mont Tonal, the author is enabled to 
speak with perfect confidence as to the 
comparative merit of these different un- 
dertakings. From being commenced in 
the depth of winter, and over ridges 
comparatively unfrequented, the march 
of Macdonald was by far the most ha- 

* The author has no doubt Haimibal i>as86d 
the Alps by the Mont Cenis. His reasons are 
given elsewhere. 



sardous, so fur as mere natural difficul* 
ties were concerned ; that of Suwarroff 
was upon the whole the most worthy 
of admiration, from the vigorous resist- 
ance he experienced at every step, the 
total inexperience of his troops in 
mountain warfare, and the unparal- 
leled hardships, both physical and mo- 
ral, in which its later stages were in- 
volved. That of Napoleon over the St 
Bernard, during a fine season, without 
any opposition from the enemy, vdth 
every aid from the peasantry of the dis- 
trict^ and the experience of his own 
officers, and by a road impracticable 
only for carriages and cannon, must, 
with every impartial observer acquaint^ 
ed with the ground, rank as the easiest 
of these memorable enterprises. 

70. Lannes, who commanded the ad- 
vanced guard, descended rapidly the 
beautiful valley of Aosta, occupied the 
town of the same name, and overthrew 
at Chfttillon a body of fifteen hundred 
Croatians who endeavoured to dispute 
his passage. The soldiers, finding them- 
selves in a level and fertile valley, 
abounding with trees, vines, and pas- 
ture, deemed their difficulties past, and 
joyfully followed the hourly increasing 
waters of the DoraBaltea, under spread- 
ing chestnuts, and amidst smiling vine- 
ys^ds, imtil their advance was suddenly 
checked by the fort and cannon of Bard. 
This inconsiderable fortification had 
wellnigh proved a more serious ob- 
stacle to the army than the whole perils 
of the St Bernard. Situated on a pyra- 
midal rock midway between the op- 
posite cliffs of the valley, which there 
approach very near to each other, and 
aVthe distance of not moro than fifty 
yards from either side, it at once com- 
mands the narrow road which is con- 
ducted close under its ramparts, and is 
b^ond the reach of any but rogular ap- 
proaches. The cannon of the rampart6, 
two-and-twenty in number, are so dis- 
posed upon its well-constructedbastions, 
as to conmiand not only the great road 
which traverses the viUage at its feet^ 
but every path on either side of the ad- 
jacent mountains by which it appears 
practicable for a single person to pass. 
No sooner was the advanced guard ar- 
rested by this formidable obetaclei than 
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Lannes advanced to tbe fronts and or- 
dered an assult on the town, defended 
onlyby a single walL It waaqnickly car- 
ried bj the impetuoaity oi the French 
grenadiers ; but the AuBtrians retired 
in good order into the fort on the rock 
above, and from its secure casemates 
the garrison kept up an inoessant fire 
upon every column that attempted the 
passage. Marescot, the chief of the 
engineers, reported, after a reoonnoia- 
sance, that the fort could not be car- 
ried by a coup-de-main, v^hile the rocky 
clifik of the mountains on dither side 
opposed the greatest difficulties to a 
regular siege. The advance of the army 
was instantly checked; cannon, cais- 
sons, infiEuatry, and cavalry, accumulat- 
ed in the narrow defile in the upper 
part of the valley, and the alarm rapidly 
running £rom front to rear, the advance 
of the columns behind vras already sus- 
pended, from the apprehension that the 
enterprise was impracticable, and that 
they must recross the mountains. 

71. Napoleon, deeming all his diffi- 
culties surmounted, was advancing with 
joyful steps down the southern decliv- 
ity of the St Bernard, when he received 
this alarming intelligence. Instantly 
advancing to the vanguard, he as- 
cended the Monte Albaredo, which 
commanded the fort on the left bank of 
the Dora Baltea, and with his telescope 
long and minutely surveyed its walls. 
He soon perceived that it was possible 
for the infantry to pass by a path along 
the face of the cliffii of that rugged 
mountain, above the range of the guns 
of the fort ; but by no exertions was 
it possible to render it practicable for 
artillery. In vain the Austrian com- 
mandant was summoned, and threaten- 
ed with instant assault and death in 
case of refusal to surrender ; he replied 
as beciune a man of courage and honour, 
weU aware of the importance of his po- 
sition, and the means of defending it 
which were in his power. A few pieces 
of artillery were, by great efforts, hoisted 
up to an eminence on the Monte Alba- 
redo which commanded the fort ; but 
their fire produced little impression on 
the bomb-proof batteries and vaulted 
casemates which sheltered the garrison; 
a single piece only, placed on the steeple 



of the town* answered with effoct to the 
fire of one of the basUooa Time press- 
ed, however, and it was indispensable 
that the army should without delay 
continue its advanoa. Contrary to the 
advice of Maieecol^ Napoleon ordered 
an escalade ; and Berthier formed three 
columns, each of three hundi^ grena- 
diers, who advanced with the utmost 
resolution at midnight to the assault. 
They climbed in silence up the rock, 
and reached the works without being 
discovered. The outer palisades were 
carried, and the Austrian videttes res- 
tired precipitately to therampartabove; 
but at its foot all the efforts of the Re- 
publicans were frustrated. The gar- 
rison was instantly on the alert A 
shower of balls spread death through 
their ranks, while vast numbers of 
shells and hand-grenades, thrown down 
amongst them, augmented the con- 
fusion and alarm inseparable from a 
nocturnal attack. After sustaining a 
heavy losis, they were compelled to 
abandon the attempt; the passage 
seemed hermetically dosed ; the army 
could not advance a step further in its 
progress. 

72. In this extremity, the genius and 
intrepidity of the French eDgineers sur- 
mounted the difficulty. The infantry 
and cavalry of Lannes' division tra- 
versed one by one the path on the 
Monte Albaredo, and re-formed lower 
down the valley ; while the artillery- 
men succeeded in drawing their can- 
non, in the dark, through the town, 
close under the guns of the fort, by 
spreading straw and dung upon the 
streets, and wrapping the wheels up, 
so as to prevent the slightest sound 
being heard. In this manner forty 
pieces and a hundred caissons were 
drawn through during the nighty while 
the Austrians, in unconscious security, 
slumbered above, beside their loaded 
cannon, directed straight into the street 
where the passage was going forward. 
A few grenades and combustibles were 
merely thrown at random over the ram- 
parts during the gloom, which killed a 
considerable number of the French en- 
gineers, and blew up several of their 
ammunition-waggons, but without ar- 
resting for a moment the passage. Be- 
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fore daylight a sufficient number were 
passed to enable the advanced guard to 
continue its march; and an obstacle, 
which might have proved the ruin of 
the whole enterprise, was effectually 
overcome. Duringthe succeeding night, 
the same hazardous operation was re- 
peated with equal success ; and while 
the Austrian commander was writing 
to Melas that he had seen thirty-five 
thousand men and four thousand horse 
cross the path of the Albaredo, but 
that not one piece of artilleiy or cais- 
son should pass beneath the guns of 
his fortress, the whole cannon and am- 
munition of the army were safely pro- 
ceeding on the road to Ivrea. The fort 
of Bard itself held out till the 5th June; 
and we have the authority of Napoleon 
for the assertion, that if the passage of 
the artillery had been delayed till its 
fall, all hdpe of success in the campaign 
was at an end. The presence of an Aus- 
trian division seven thousand strong 
would have fully sufficed to destroy 
the French troops as they emerged 
without cannon ^m the penlous defile 
of the Albaredo. On such trivial in- 
cidents do the fate and the revolutions 
of nations in the last result often de- 
pend! 

73. Meanwhile Lannes, proceedingon- 
wardwith the advanced guard, emeiged 
from the mountains, and appeared be- 
fore the waUs of Ivrea. This place, 
once of considerable strength, and 
which in 1704 had withstood for ten 
days all the efforts of the Duke of 
Venddme with a formidable train of 
artillery, had of late years fSedlen into 
decay, and its ruined walls, but par^ 
tially armed, hardly offered an obstacle 
to an enterprising enemy. Lannes or- 
dered an assault at once on the three 
gates of the city. He advanced him- 
self with the column on the rights and 
with his own hand directed tiie first 
strokes of the hatchet at the palisades. 
The defences were soon broken down, 
the chains of the drawbridges cut, the 
-gates blown open, and the Republicans 
rushed, with loud shouts, on all sides 
into the town. A battalion which de- 
fended the walls was forced to fly, 
leaving three hundred prisoners in the 
;hands of the enemy ; and the Austrian t 



troops drawn up behind the town re- 
tiredprecipitately towards Turin. They 
took post behind the Chinsella, spread- 
ing themselves out, according to cus- 
tom, over a long line, to cover every 
approach to the capital of Piedmont. 
They were there attelcked on the follow- 
ing day by the French general, and a 
warm contest ensued. The Imperialists, 
confident in the numbers and prowess 
of their cavalry, vigorously charged the 
Republicans ; but, though they urged 
their horses to the very bayonets of 
the infantry, they were m the end re- 
pulsed, and the bridge over the river 
was carried by the assailants. After 
this check the Austrians retired to- 
wards Turin; and Lannes, pursuing 
his successes, pushed on to the banks 
of the Po, where he made himself mas- 
ter of a flotilla of bbats, of the greatest 
value to the invading army, as tiiey did 
not possess the snudlest bridge-equi- 
page. The whole army, thirty-six thou- 
sand strong, was assembled at Ivrea» 
with all its artillery, on the 28th, while 
the advanced g^ard pushed its patrols 
to the gates of Turin. 

74. While the centre of the army of 
reserve was thus surmounting the dif- 
ficulties of the St Bernard, the right 
and left wings performed with equal 
success the movements assigned to 
them. Thurreau, with five thousand 
men, crossed the Mont Cenis, and de- 
scended to Suza and Novalese ; while 
Moncey, detached with sixteen thou- 
sand choice troops fi*om the army of 
the Rhine, crossed the St Qothard, and 
b^gan to appear in the neighbourhood 
of the Lago Maggiore. At the same 
time General Bethencourt> with a bri- 
gade of Swiss troops, ascended the 
Simplon, and, forcing the terrific defile 
of Gk>ndo, appeared at Duomo d'Ossola, 
and opened up a communication with 
the left of the army. Thus, above sixty 
thousand men, oonvexging from many 
different quarters, wei'e assembled in 
the plains of Piedmont^ and thi'eatened 
the rear of the Imperial army engaged 
in the defiles of the Apennines f^m 
Gtenoa to the mouth of the Var. No 
sooner did Melas receive information 
of the appearance of this formidable 
enemy in the Italian plains, than he 
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w^iytcKfw oomien in all diFBciioiiB to 
couciaitnte his tmopiL Hb bimad^ as 
alreadj mentioned, broke up from the 
YarwHh the greater part <tf hia foroea, 
and orders were despatdied to Ott to 
raiae the tdngb of Cknoa, and hasten 
with an the strength he coold cdUect 
to the Bonnida. The orders airirad at 
€}enoa jost at the time when the ca- 
pitolation was going forward, so that 
the advance of thearmyof reaerre waa 
too late to raiae the siege of that for* 
treati ; but still an important and de> 
daive operation awaited the First Con- 
soL To oppose him, in the first in- 
stance, the Anstrians had only the 
corps of Wnkaasowich, Laodon, and 
Haddick, who coold hardly mnster 
eighteen thousand men in all, and not 
above six thousand at any one pointy 
so widely were their immense forces 
scattered over the countries they had 
conquered ; while the concentration of 
their troops from the Yar and the 
neighbourhood of Genoa would require 
a considerable time. 

75. In these circumstances the French 
commander had the choice of three 
different plans, each of which promised 
to be attended with important results. 
The first was to incline to the right, 
form a junction with Thurreau, and, 
in concert with Suchet, attack the Aus- 
trian army under Melas ; the second, 
to cross the Po by means of the barks 
so opportunely thrown into his power, 
and advance to the relief of Massena, 
who yet held out ; the third, to move 
to the left, pass the Tessino, form a 
junction wim Moncey, and capture 
Milan with the stores and reserve parks 
of the Imperialists. Of these different 
plans the first appeared unadvisable, as 
the forces of Melas were superior to 
those of the First Consul without the 
addition of Moncey, and it was extremely 
hazardous to run the risk of a defeat, 
while the fort of Bard still held out 
and interrupted the retreat of the army. 
The second was equally perilous, as it 
plunged the invading army, without 
any line of communication, into the 
centre of the Imperial forces, and it 
was doubtful whether Gknoa could hold 
x)ut till the Republican eagles approach- 
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ed the BodisftUL TIm thiid had tha 
diaadvanti^ of abandoning MMMaa 
to hia &te ; but to eoontathuanee that» 
it offered the most brilliant reaoUa. 
The posBeasion of MBaa coold not foil 
to prodnoa a great moral impraanoB» 
bothonthelmperialiataaadtlMltaliana^ 
and to renew, in general eatimation, 
the halo of gloiy iniidk encirdad the 
browa ci the Fint Conaol. The jnnc> 
tion with Monoey would raiaa the amy 
to foil fifty thousand eifoctive men, and 
secure fiur it a safe retreat in oaaa of 
disaster by the St Qothard and the 
Simplon ; the magaiineB and narks of 
reserve oolleeted by the Aoatnana lay 
exposed to immediate capture in tiie 
unprotected towns of Lombaidy ; whik^ 
by intercepting their commnnioationa 
with Qermanv, and oompelling them 
to fight with weir rear towards Franca 
and the Maritime Alps, th Aieatimable 
advantage was gained of rendering any 
considerable disaster the forerunner oi 
irreparable ruin. 

76. Inflnenced by theae considera- 
tions. Napoleon directed his troops ra- 
pidly towards the Tessino, and arrived 
on the banks of that river on the Slst 
May. The anival of so great a force, 
in a quarter where they were totally 
unexpected, threw the Anstrians into 
the utmost embarrassmanl All their 
disposable infontry was occupied at 
BeUinsona in oppoaing the advance of 
Monoey, or had retired behind the Lago 
Maggiore, before Bethencourt The 
only troops which they could collect 
to oppose the passage were the cavalry 
of Festenberg, with a few rogiments 
under Laudon — a force under five thou- 
sand men, and totally inadequate to 
maintain the line of ihe Tessino from 
Calende, where it flows out of the Lago 
Maggiore, to Pavia, where it joins the 
Po, against an enemy thirty uiousand 
strong. Unable to g^ard the line of 
the river, the cavaliy of Festenberg 
was drawn up in front of Turbigo, when 
Gkrard, with the advanced guani, cross- 
ed the river under cover of the Fi-enoh 
ai*tillery, advantageously posted on the 
heights behind, and instantly madehim- 
self mast^ of the bridge of Naviglio, 
by which the infantxy of the division 
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Wgui to dttfild to his MMtaaoe. He 
WM nutediatelyaad wumJy sEttaeked 
liyllie lapatui otmiry; but though 
they at fini hwl eooM BueoeB% yat 4^ 
Vkcikdh faa^iag xctired into a woody 
pMifetoii dieepily iatflcseoted by omals, 
thiy ■a ooaa do d ia iBMntaiining their 
flFwaadyVntiltha KepabUcutthML oroM- 
•d«Tcr in Mieh nnmben as to «nabie 
liiMatoMnyTiisrtHgowiththebayoiM^ 
and eflfeottta&y ecfaa&iah themstrlFaa oa 
Hia left hank of the rivier. Attheaame 
time Hurat «eflboted a paaaagiB at Bof- 
fiUora^ <» tba giwat road from Turin to 
JfHaii, with hardly any oppoaition ; the 
Anstriaaa retired oa all auke, and Na- 
poleoo, with the advanced guard, made 
hia triumphaBt enetry into Milan on the 
Sd June, where he was seoeived with 
tramporta of joy by the democntie 
pariy, and by the inconetaat pc^ulace 
with the flame appiauae which they had 
layjahed the year b^ora on SawanoS 
77. STothittg oould exceed the aaton- 
iahment of the Milanese at this sodden 
qgparitaon of theBepnblioan hero. Some 
behe^ed he had dieid near the Bed Sea, 
and that it wa8<»ne of bis brothers who 
cemmaa d ediJieanay ; none were aware 
that he had so recently crossed the 
Alps, and returned to the soeaes of his 
fonaer glory. He instantly dismissad 
theAus&ian aathoiities, re-established, 
with Bftore show than sincerity, the re- 
pvblioan magistrates; but, foreseeing 
that the chances of war might expose 
his partisans to severe reprisals, wuely 
forbade any harsh measures against the 
dethroned party. Taking advantage 
of the public enthusiasm which his un- 
expected arrival occasioned, he procur- 
ed, by coBtributions and levies, large 
supplies fcxr his troops, and augmented 
their numbers by the regiments of Mon- 
oey, which slowly made their appear- 
ance from the St Qothard. On the 6th 
and 7th June these troops were review- 
ed, and ihe French outposts extended 
in all directions. They were pushed 
to Plaoentia and the Po, the principal 
towns in Lombardy being abandoned, 
without resistance, by the Austrians. 
Psvia feU into their hands, with 200 
pieces of cannon, 8000 muskets, and 
■teres in proportion. At the same time 
the following animated proclamation 



was addressed to the troops, and eleo^ 
trified dl Europe^ recently aecnstoBied 
only to the reverses oi the Bepahli- 
cans: ''Soldiers J when we b^ganoor 
mard^ one of our depafimenta was in 
the possession of the enen^ : conatema- 
tion reigned through aU the south oi 
Franca The greatest part of the Ugu* 
lian republic^ the most faithful all^ «C 
oar ooantry, was ovemm. The CSisal» 
pine repnUie, annihilated in the lasb 
campaign, groaned under the feudal 
yoke; Ton advanced, and already the 
French territory is delivered : joy and 
hope have succeeded in our country to 
consternation and fear. You wiU re- 
store liberty and independence to the 
people of Genoa : yon already are in 
the capital of the Cisalpine repablie. 
The enemy, terror-strudc, seeks oaHj 
to regain his frontiers ; joa have taken 
from him his hospitals, his magasiaeSy 
his reserve parks. The first act of the 
campaign ia finished ; millions of man 
address you in strains of praisa Bat 
shall we allow our aadacioasenemies to 
violate with impunity the territory of 
the republic? Will yon permit the 
army to escape which has carried terror 
among your families ? You will not. 
March, then, to meet him ; tear from 
his brows the laurels he has won ; teach 
the worid that a maledioticm attenda 
those who violate the territoxy of the 
great people. The result of our efforts 
will be unclouded glory and a durable 
peace." 

78. While these important operationa 
were going forward in Lombardy, Melaa 
conceived the project of threatening hia 
adversary's communications by a move- 
ment on Yercelli. But^ when on the 
point of executing this design, he re- 
ceived intelligence of the simultaneoua 
disasters which in so many different 
quarters were accumulating on the Aus- 
trian monarchy; the repeated defeats 
of Eray in Qermany, and his concentra- 
tion in the intrenched camp at Ulm ; 
the arrival of Monoey at Bellinzonay 
andtheretreat of Wukassowich towards 
the Adda. In these cireumstances more 
cautious measures seemed necessary, 
and he resolved to concentrate his army 
under the cannon of Alessandria. But 
while the French soldiers were aban- 
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doBiag thraupeilTM to fte flafetenog 
lUoaiiHis idiich. tiiis eztnordinBrj and 
ZRpid suoottM nggested, tb^ moeh«d 
tlMdiaaBfewiB inteUsgeooe <^ tbe muy 
vender of (kaoa; and lij|^leai had tbe 
siortifioatkm ctf finding, from the poimt 
to whicli the troops who capital«ted 
were to be eovrejrad, &at they oonld 
be of BO Mryioe to him in the daciatTC 
operatioiis that irore fast approacfaiiig. 
It was eyident^ therefore^ that he would 
have the whi^ Axmtrian army on his 
hands at onoa, and therefore no time 
was to beloetim afcriking a decisiTe Uow. 
The lort of Bard oapitukted Ml the 5th 
June, which both disengaged tiie troops 
of Chabran employed in its redactioa, 
and opened the St Bernard all a aeears 
line of retreat in ease of disaster. The 
zapid marohes and eoimter-mardiee of 
the Bepublicaus through the plain of 
Lombard J, had made the enemy ML 
hatk to Mantna and the hne of the 
Ifineio, and the Frendi tnx^ already 
oeeupied Lodi andblo(daded Pizsi^ket- 
tone, and other fortressee on the Po. 
But from this dispersion of f oree, and 
ecoenteio direction given to a laige por- 
tion of the army, arose a most aeriofis 
ineonyemenoe ; it reduoed to one-half 
the mass that oonld be ooUectedtomake 
head against ICelas in Piedmont. In 
effect, ontof thesix^-fiyethoosaadm^i 
which he commanded in Lombardy, 
Kapoleon oonld only oolleet thirty thou- 
sand in one body to meet the main army 
of the oiemy. Bn^ confident in his own 
abilities and ihe spirit of his troops, he 
resolved with this inconsiderable force 
to cut Kdas off from his line of retreat; 
and for this purpose moved upon Stra- 
ddla,. on the right bank of the Po, 
which brought him on the great road 
from Aleasaodria to Mantua. 

79. The French army began its 
march towards the Po on the 6th June, 
and Lannes, ccMnmanding the advanced 
guard, croaised that river at St Oipri- 
ano. At the same time Murat, who 
had broken up from Lodi, attacked the 
titet-de-pont at Placentia, and drove the 
Austrians out of that town on the road 
towards Tortona; while Duhesme, not 
lees fortunate, assailed Cremona, and 
esqpelled the garrison, with the loss of 
eight hundred men. The line of the 



Po bemg tiiiis hiolceB Enough ai tfane 
pomts, the ImperiaiiBtB everywlMrB 
frU back ; and, abandoning all h<^ of 
maintainmg their commnnteitioB with 
Mantua and thdr neserves in the east 
of Italy, eoneenfarated theirforees aev 
StEadelk^te>wardaCa8fceggio aadXomt^ 
bello. Ott there joined them with the 
mrces rendered dufMseatne by the sm^ 
reader of Geskoa^ and stationed his 
troops OB a chain of gentle enuBSneei^ 
in two Uses, so disposed as to be able 
to evpport one aaother in case ef need. 
Fifteen thouaand chos«i troops were 
there drawn up in the most advanta- 
geous position, — their light resting on 
the he^ts whidi formed the roots of 
the Apenaineef and eommanding the 
great road to Tortoaa whidii wound 
roimd thetr feet ; their left extending 
into the plain, where ikmr splendid 
eavalfy coidd act with effect At the 
sight of such an array, Lannes was a 
moment startled; but, inetaatly per- 
ceiving the disastrona effect which the 
smallest retrograde movemest might 
have on a corps with its rear resting 
on ihe Po, he resolved forthwith to 
attack the enemy. His forces did not 
exceed nine thousand men, while those 
of the enemy were fifteen thonsand 
strong ; but the division of Victor, of 
nearly equal strength, was only two 
leagues in the rear, and might be ex- 
pected to take a part ui i£e oombot 
bef<M:e its termmation. 

ao. Tiie French infantry with great 
gaHantry advanced in ei^elon, tmder a- 
shower of grapenshot and musketry, to 
storm the hills on the right of the Aus- 
trian position, where steong batteries 
were placed, which commanded the 
whole field of battla They succeeded 
in carrying the heights of Bevetta; 
but they were there assailed, while dis- 
ordered by success, by six fresh regi- 
ments, and driven with great slaughter 
down into the plain. In the centre, 
on the great road, Watrin with diffi- 
culty maintained himself against the 
vehement attacks of the Imperialists ; 
and notwithstanding the utmost efforts 
of Lannes, defeat appeared inevitable, 
when the battle was restored by the 
arrival of a division of Victor's corps, 
which enabled the Republicans to rally 
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their troopa and prepare a fresh attack. 
New columns were immediately formed 
to assail the heights on the left^ while 
Watrin commenced a furious onset in 
the centra ; the Austrians wera every- 
where driven back, and the triumph of 
the French appeared certain, when 
Ott brought up his reserves from the 
second line, and victory again inclined 
to the other side. The Republicans, 
attacked in their turn by fresh troops, 
gave way, and the loud shouts of the 
ImperiaUsts announced a total over- 
throw, when the arrival of the remain- 
der of Victor's corps not only restored 
the balance, but turned it against the 
Austrians. Their troops, however, 
were too experienced, Aid their confi- 
dence in themselves too great, to yield 
without a desperate stniggle. Both 
sides were animated by the most heart- 
stirring recollections. The French 
fought to regain the laurels they had 
won in the first Italian campaign, the 
Imperialists to preserve those they had 
reaped in so many later triumphs ; and 
both parties felt that the fate of the 
war, in a great degree, depended on 
their exertions; for the Austrians 
stiniggled to gain time for the concen- 
tration of their forces to meet this new 
enemy, the Republicans to avoid being 
driven back with ruinous loss into the 
Fo. The last reserves on both sides 
were soon engaged, and the contending 
parties fought long hand to hand with 
the most heroic resolution. At length 
the arrival of Napoleon, with the divi- 
sion Qardanne, decided the victory. 
Ott, who now saw his right turned, 
while the centre and lefb were on the 
point of giving way, reluctantly gave 
the signal of retreat ; and the Imperi- 
alists, in good order, and with measur- 
ed steps, retired towards St Juliano, 
after throwing a garrison of a thousand 
men into the fortress of Tortona.* 

81. This was one of the most despe- 
rate actions which had yet occurred in 

* It is remarkable that Napoleon's fore- 
sight had, before he crossed the Alps pointed 
to St Juliano as the theatre of his first con- 
flict with the enemy. "Uu jour, avant de 
pArtir, couch^ sur ses cartes, y posant des 
signes de difi!$rentes couleurs, pour figurerla 
position des corps Fran^ais et Autrichiens. 
il disalt decant son secretaire H. Bourri- 



the war. " The bones," said Lannes, 
** cracked in my division like glass in 
a hailstorm." The Austrians lost in 
it three thousand killed and wounded, 
and fifteen hundred prisoners. The 
French had to lament nearly an equal 
number slain or disabled; but the 
moral effect of the victory was immense, 
and more than counterbalanced all 
their losses. It restored at once the 
spirit of their troops, which the con- 
tinued disasters of the preceding cam- 
paign had severely weakened; and 
when Napoleon traversed the field of 
battle late in the evening, he found the 
soldiers lying on the ground, and ex- 
hausted witi^ fatigue, but animated 
with all their ancient enthusiasm. He 
halted his army at Stradella, a strong 
position, foimed by the advance of a 
lower ridge of the Apennines towards 
the Po, where the intersected and 
broken nature of the ground promised 
to render unserviceable the numerous 
cavaliy of the enemy. In this position 
he remained the three following days, 
concentrating and organising his troops 
for the combat which was approaching, 
and covering by tStea-de-pont the two 
bridges over the Po in his rear — his 
sole line of retreat in case of disaster, 
or means of rejoining the large portion 
of his army which remained behind. 

82. While Napoleon, with the army 
of reserve, was thus threatening Melas 
in front, and occupied, at Stradella, the 
principal line by which the Austrian 
general could re-establish his commu- 
nications with the plain of Lombardy, 
disasters of the most formidable kind 
were accumulating in the rear of the 
Imperialists. No sooner did Elnitz 
commence his retreat, in the night of 
the 27th May, than Suchet, reinforeed 
by some thousands of the national guard 
in the vicinity, which raised his corps 
to fourteen thousand men, instantly 
resumed the offensive. His plan was, 
by constantly throwing forward his left 

enne : ' Ce pauvre M. de M^as passera par 
Turin, se repliera vers Alexandrie : Je 
passerai le P6, je le joiudrai sur la route de 
Plaisance, dans les plaines de la Scrivia, je 
le battrai l^,lSt.' En aisant ces mots^ 11 posait 
un de ses signes h St Jvliano." — Bourri- 
EKKB, iv. 86; and Thiers' OonnUataVBnipire, 
i. 857. 
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wing up the rocky bed of the Roya, to 
gidn the Col de Tende before the Au8- 
trians, and thus force them to retreat 
along the crest of the Apennines to gain 
some of the more distant passes. At 
noon, on the following day, Qeneral 
Menard attacked the intrenchments 
which covered the retreat of the Aus- 
trians, forced them, and made three 
hundred prisoners. Following up his 
successes, he advanced rapidly on the , 
three succeeding days, and on the 31st 
attacked Bellegarde, and drove him 
from a strong position on the Col de 
Braus. On the next day, all the French 
columns were put in motion by sunrise. 
Gamier moved upon the Col de Tende 
by the Col de Rauss ; Menard, by the 
heights of Pietra Cava, directed his 
steps to the fort of Saorgio, now 
dismantled, and the camp of Mille- 
Fourches ; while Brunet attacked the 
Col de Braus in front, supported by a 
lateral column on each flank. These 
movements, though complicated from 
the nature of the ground, were attend- 
ed with complete success. The im- 
portant positions of the Col de Rauss, 
and the camp of Mille-Fourches, were 
successively carried, the troops who 
defended them flying towards the Col 
de Tende and Fontan, leaving a thou- 
sand prisoners in the hands of the Re- 
publicans ; Menard descended from the 
heights in its rear to the romantic fort 
of Saorgio, which fell without any re- 
sistance; at the same time, Gamier 
and Lesuire established themselves on 
the Col de Tende, the troops intrusted 
with the defence of which sought re- 
fuge within the walls of Coni. 

83. The great road by the Col de 
Tende being thus forced, and the Aus- 
trian line broken through the middle, 
the usual series of disasters fell upon 
their scattered detachments. Elnitz, 
instead of uniting his forces to fall on 
Menard, and regain the decisive pass 
of Saorgio and the great road, moved 
to the left to Aqua-Bolce to cover the 
communication with Genoa. The con- 
sequence of this was, that the Austrian 
generals, Ulm and Bellegarde, with two 
Austrian brigades, were surrounded at 
Breglio, and being cut off by the fall 
of Saorgio from the great road, had no 



alternative but to saerifioe their artil- 
lery, consisting of twelve light pieces, 
and throw themselves upon the heights 
of Foscoire, a branch of the Mont Jove. 
They were there attacked on the fol> 
lowing day by Rochambeau, and driven 
back to Pigna, while Suchet pursued 
Elnitz towaixls Aqua-Doloe, and Me- 
nard descended from the sources of the 
Tanaro towards Pieve. He had hardly 
arrived at that place when Ulm and 
Bellegarde, who, after unheard-of fa- 
tigues, hs^d surmounted the rugged 
mountains which overhang Triola, ar- 
rived at the same place, exhausted with 
fatigue and totally unable to make any 
resistance. They occupied the houses 
without opposition, but they soon 
found that the overhanging woods were 
filled with enemies, and, to complete 
theirconstemation, intelligence shoi-tly 
after arrived that Delaimay, with ah 
entire brigade, had cut off their only 
lineofreti«at. A panic instantly seised 
the troops ; whole battalions threw 
down their arms and dispersed, and, 
after wandering for days in the woods, 
were compelled by the pangs of hunger 
to surrender to the enemy. Of their 
whole force, only three hundred men, 
with the two generals, made their re- 
treat by the Monte Ariolo to Latter^ 
man's camp. Elnitz at length, with 
eight thousand men, reached Ceva^ 
having lost nearly nine thousand men 
in this disastrous i^treat ; while Suchet 
united at Voltri with the garrison of' 
Genoa, landed at that place by the^ 
Austrians, and advanced with these- 
combined forces to the heights of Monte-- 
notte. 

84. These disasters accumulating, 
one after another, on all sides, ren- 
dered the position of Melas highly cri- 
tical. In his front was Napoleon, with 
the army of reserve, amounting in all 
to sixty thousand men ; while, in his 
rear, Suchet occupied all the mountain- 
passes, and was driving before him the 
scattered Imperialists like chaff befora 
the wind. On his left, the awful bar- 
rier ol the Alps, leading only into a. 
hostile country, precluded all hopes of 
retreat; while on his rights the ridge» 
of the Apennines, backed by the sea, 
rendered it impossible to regain by a 
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mtCEdtevm nmto tbe Hefedituy States. 
JFottbiiig' could b« more porilotts than 
Ids Mkniatioxi ; \mt tbe AuBtrian Teteran 
was not dJaGOozaged, and, eonoentrat- 
ing all his diapoiaUe forc«0, he resohred 
ta give battle^ and open a eommunica- 
iaan, sword is hand, with the eastern 
|MwvinceB of the empire. 27or was it 
without nason that he Yeniared aa 
i^iB step, albeit haeardotis at all time% 
sad doubly so whea retreat wae im- 
posail^, and communication with tbe 
iMMe of operations cot off. He could 
eoUeet above thirty thousand Teteran 
troops IB one field, animated with the 
best spirit^ and prond of two campaigns 
irfvabroken gftory; his artillery was 
gieatly auperior to that of the enemy, 
while tike plains of the Bormida, where 
^e deeisiye battle sq>parently was to 
be fough% seemed admirably adapted 
lor his numerous and magmfieent cft* 
valry. Having taken his resolution, 
iie despatched messengers in all direo- 
tioiis to concentrate his forces; Elnitz, 
with the broken remains of his corps, 
WIS recalled from Cera ; HohenzoUem 
ibom Genoa, the defence of whidi was 
hutrusted to the attenuated prisoners 
liberated from captivity by its fall ; 
while a eouriw was despatched in haste 
to Admiral Keith, to accurate the 
anival of a corps of twelve thousand 
British, who at this decisive cnais lay 
inaetive at Minorca. 

85» The post of StradeOa, where 
KapokoB awaited the arrival of the 
enemy, and barred the great road to 
ihe eastward, was singularly well adapt- 
ed to compensate the inferiority in ca- 
Talry and artillery of the First ConsuL 
The ri^t rested <m impracticable 
morasses^ extending to the Po ; the 
centre was strengthened by several 
large villages ; the left, commanding 
ibe great road, extended overhdghts, 
-tiiie commencement of the Apennines, 
crowned with a numerous artillery. 
In additioa to these advantages for a 
defensive struggle, this position had 
ethers stiU more important in a strate- 
getkal pointed view. Near it the prin- 
dpal feeders of the Fo, the Tessino and 
Idle Adda, &I1 into that noble stream. 
Having the command of the bridges 
<iv«r tibss riven^ and blocking up the 



main road from Alessandria to Plaoen- 
tia, with his left resting on tiie Apoi- 
nines, and in possessiott of it» passes^ 
the F^neh general had the entire com* 
mand of the country against an enemy 
advancing from the west» Kap<deoa 
remained there, awaiting the attai^ 
for three days ; but the Austrian gen* 
end had scarcely completed his prepa- 
rations, and he judged it not advisable 
to abandon the open i^ain, so frivonz«> 
able for his cavalry, for tiie broken 
ground selected by the enemy. On 
the nth, Desaix, who had returned 
from Egjfpt, and performed quaraotina 
at Toulon, arrived at headquarten 
with his aides-doHMmp, Savary and 
Bi^p. They sat up aU night convert 
sing oa the changes of France and the 
state of Egypt ranoe iliey had parted 
on the hea^ of the Nile; anid the 
first Consul, who really loved his lieu- 
tenant, and appreciated his military 
talents, immedmtely gave him the com- 
mand (^ tiie division of Boudei Find- 
ing that the Austrians were resolved 
nA to attack him wfaiife he wae, and 
remained grouped under the cannon 
of Alessandria, and fearful that they 
might recoil upon Suchet, or incline to 
the right towards Qenoa, or the left to 
the Tessino, and threaten in turn his 
own communicationsy he resolved to 
give them battle in tbrir own ground, 
and advanced to V ogfaera and the plain 
at Mabenoo. Ott, at his approach, 
retired across the Bormida, the two 
bridges over which were f oxtified, and 
armed with cannon. 

86. Mela» learned on the 10th, at 
Alessandria, the disastrous issue of the 
combat at Montebello, and ihe im- 
mense extent of the losses sustained 
by Einitar Far from being stunned 
by so many reverses, he only rose in 
firmness as tbe danger increased ; and, 
afler despatching a courier to Lord 
Keith, with accounts of his critical 
situation, and his resolution, in case of 
disaster, to fall bock upon Genoa^ he 
addressed a noble proclamation to his 
troops, in which, without concealing 
their danger, he exhorted them to emu- 
late their past glory, or fiill with hon- 
our on the field which lay before them. 
Nap<^eoix, on his lide^ fearful tliat the 
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CDony meditated a reireaty and might 
retirB imbrokeii to the fiistneases of 
the Apenninee, pushed forward with 
vigour. Lapoype^ with his diTidoii, 
who had been left in obserration <m 
the north of the Poi, reeeived orders 
instantly- to cross that river, and hasten 
to the scene of action ; while Victor was 
directed to advance straight towards 
JCarengOy and make himself master of 
the bridges over the Bormida. He sno- 
cessfully performed the task; Marengo, 
after a slight resistance, waa carried, 
and the rictorioos French troops were 
arrested only by the fire of cannofi 
from the titcf-de-pont on the Bormida. 
The iSftcility with which Marengo was 
abandoned, confirmed Napoleon in his 
opinion that th« Auatrian general medi- 
tated a retreat; and impressed with 
this idea» he resolved to return during 
the night to Ponte Curone, and move 
in the direction of the Po — a resolution 
which would have proved fatal to his 
anny, as it would have been attacked 
and routed on the following day, while 
executing its movement, by the Aus- 
trian general. The rapid swelling of 
the torrent &i the Scrivia rendered this 
impossible, and induced the First Con- 
mi to fix his headquarters at Torre de 
Garofalo, between Tortona and Alcs- 
aandria ; and during the night intelli- 
gence of such a kind was received, as 
rendered it necessary to suspend the 
lateral movements, and concentrate all 
hia forces to resist the enemy. 

87. In effect, Melas, having coUected 
thirty-one thousand men on the Bor- 
mida, of which seven thousand were 
cavalry, withtwohundred pieces of can- 
non, was advanciz^ with rapid strides 
towards Marengo; having finally de- 
termined, in a general council on the 
)Mreeeding day, to risk everything on 
the issue of a battle. Napoleon's troops 
ol all arms present on the field ddd 
not exceed twenty-nine thousand, of 
which only three thousuid six hundred 
were horse; no less than thirty thoo- 
aand being in observation or garrison 
In the Milanese states, <»r ea the banks 
of the Po. The Austrian force had 
undergone a similar diminution from 
tile same supposed necessity of protect- 
ing the xear ; four thousand were left 



in Coni, and so many in LigoriCy tbob 
instead of the thirty thousand who 
were disposable at the end of May im 
that quarter, only sixteen thofuaad 
joined the Imperial headquarters. 
Their spirits, however, whieh had been 
somewhat weakened by the recent re- 
verses, were elevated to the highest 
degree when the determination to fi|^ 
was taken ; every one retomed in joy- 
ful spirits to his quarters; the camp 
resounded with warlike erisa and the 
note of military preparatioii, and that 
mutual confidence betweoi ofiieeni and 
men wasobservable, which is the sorest 
forerunner of glorious achiefementi». 

88. By daybreak, on the 14th Jxmie, 
the whole army of Melaa was in mo- 
tion; they rapidly defiled ofsr the 
three bridges of the Bormida; and 
when the first rays of the sun appear- 
ed above the horiaon, they glittered 
on twenty-one thousand foot-soldier% 
seven thousand cavalry, and two hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, presshig forward 
in proud arrsf over the vast and level 
field of Marengo, perhi^ the only 
plain in Italy where charges of horse 
can be made in f uU career. The First 
Consul was surprised ; he never anti- 
cipated an attack from, the enemy ; his 
troops were disposed in oblique order 
by echelon ; the left in front, and the 
r^t at half a day's man^ in the 
rear, in marching order; not more 
than twenty-two Uiousaad men, under 
Lannes and Victor, cotdd be brought 
tiU noon into the field to withstuid 
the shock of the whole Austrian army. 
The vehemence of the cannonade soon 
convinced him that a general battle 
was at hand, and he instantly des- 
patched orders to Desaix to remeasnre 
his steps, and hasten to the scene of 
action. But before he eould do this^ 
events of the utmost importance had 
taken pkcsi At eight o'clock, the 
Austrian intSuitry, under Haddick and 
Kaim, preceded by a numerous and 
splendid array of artillery, which 
covered the deploying of their columns, 
commenced the attaclE. They speedily 
overthrew Oardanne, who with sex bat- 
taUoDB was statioaed in front of Ma^ 
rengo^ and drove him back in disorder 
towards thai village^ Theywerethsrs 
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received by the bulk of Victor's corps, 
which was by this time drawn up, with 
its centre in the village, and its wings 
along the hollow of Fontanone, which 
separated the two armies ; that of 
Lannes was still in the I'ear. For two 
hours, Victor withstood all the efforts 
of Haddick and Kaim with heroic re- 
solution : at length the corps of Lannes 
came up, and the forces on both sides 
became more equal The battle now 
raged with the utmost fury; the op- 
posing columns stood, with invincible 
firmness, within pistol-shot of each 
other, and all the chasms, produced by 
the dreadful discharges of artillery, 
were rapidly filled up by a regular 
movement to the centre of the brave 
men who formed the ranks. 

89. While this desperate conflict 
was going on, intelligence was received 
that the advanced guard of Suchet 
had reached Acqui in the rear. Melas, 
uneasy for his communications, de- 
tached two thousand five hundred 
horse to arrest his progress — an unne- 
cessary precaution, as he was too far 
off to effect anything on the field of 
battle; and which, perhaps, decided 
the fate of the day. At length the 
perseverance of the Austrians prevail- 
ed over the heroic devotion of the 
French : the stream of the Fontanone 
was forced, Marengo was carried, and 
the Republicans were driven back to 
the second line they had formed in the 
rear. Here they made a desperate 
stend, and Haddick's division, dis- 
ordered by success, was repulsed across 
the stream by Watrin with the right 
of Lannes' division ; but the Republi- 
cans could not follow up their advan- 
tage, as Victoria corps, exhausted with 
fatigue, and severely weakened in nu- 
merical strength, was in no condition 
to support any offensive movement. 
The Austrians, perceiving his weak- 
ness, redoubled their efforts; a fresh 
attack was made on the centre and left^ 
by which Victor's corps, weakened by 
four hours' incessant fighting, was at 
length broken. The Imperialists press- 
ed forward with redoubled vigour, 
when their adversaries gave way; their 
regimente were rapidly pursue^ and 
frequently surrounded, and no resource 



remained but to traverse for two leagues 
the open plain as far as St Juliano, 
where the reserve under Desaix might 
be expected to arrive for their support. 
The Imperialisto rapidly followed, pre- 
ceded by fifteen pieces of artillery, 
which spread death through the re- 
treating colunms. Melas, with the 
centre, esteblished himself at Marengo, 
and Lannes, now entirely uncovered 
on his left, was obliged to commence 
a retrograde movement, which at first 
was performed by echelon in squares 
with admirable discipline. Gradually, 
however, the retreat became more dis- 
orderly; in vain Kellermann and Cham- 
peaux, by repeated chai*ge8, arrested 
the Imperial cavalry, which swept 
round the retreating columns. They 
could not check the Hungarian infan- 
try, which advanced steadily in pur- 
suit, halting at every fifty yards, and 
pouring in destructive volleys, while 
the intervals between the regimente 
were filled up by a powerful artillery, 
which incessantly sent a storm of grape- 
shot through die retreating masses. 
No firmness could long endure such a 
trial. Gradually the squares breke; 
the immense plain of Marengo was 
covered with fugitives ; the alarm 
spread even to the rear of the army, 
and the fiital cry, " Tovt e$t perdu — 
taute qui pent!" was already heard in 
the ranks. 

90. Matters were in this disastrous 
stete, when Napoleon, at eleven o'clock, 
arrived on the field of battle with his 
guard. The sight of his staff, sur- 
rounded by two hundred mounted 
grenadiers, revived the spirite of the 
fugitives; the well-known plumes re- 
called to the veterans the hopes of suc- 
cess. The fugitives rallied at St Juli- 
ano, in the rear of those squares of 
Lannes which still kept their ranks, 
and Napoleon detached eight hundred 
grenadiers of his guard to the right of 
tiie army, to make head against Ott^ 
who there threatened to turn ite flank. 
At the same time, he himself advanced 
witJi a demi-brigade to the support of 
Lannes, in the centre, and deteched 
two demi-brigades of Monnier's divi- 
sion, the vanguard of Desaix's corps, 
to Castel-Ceriolo, on the extreme right^ 
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to hold in check the light in&iitry of 
the enemy, who were there mft^kii^g 
serioiM progren. The grenadiers first 
advanced in square into the midst of 
the plain, clearing their way equally 
through the fugitiyes and the enemy ; 
from their sides, as from a flaming 
castle, issued incessant yoUeys of 
musketry, and all the efforts of the 
Imperialists were long unable to force 
bade this intrepid btoid. At length, 
howeyer, they were shaken by the 
steady fire of the Imperial artillery, 
and being charged in front by the 
Hungarian infimtry, and in flank by 
the Austrian hussars, were broken and 
driyen back in disorder. Their de- 
struction appeared certain, when the 
leading battalions of Monnier*s diyi- 
sion, under Cara St Cyr, arrived, dis- 
engaged this band of heroes from the 
numerous coiemies by whom they were 
surrounded, and advancing rapidly for- 
ward, made themselves masters of the 
village of Castel-Ceriolo. Here, how- 
ever, they were chained wilh fury by 
Vogelsang, with part of Ott*s division, 
who regained Castel-Ceriolo, and sepa- 
rated Monnier from the grenadiers of 
the guard ; it was soon, however, re- 
taken by the French, and Cara St Cyr, 
barricading himself in the houses, suc- 
ceeded in maintaining that important 
post during the remainder of the day. 
91. While the reserves of Napoleon 
were thus directed to the French right, 
with a view to arrest the advance of 
the Austrians in that quarter, the left 
was a scene of the most frightful dis- 
order. Then was felt the irreparable 
loss to the Austrians which the de- 
tachment of so lai^e a portion of their 
cavalry to the rear had occasioned. 
Had the squadrons detached to observe 
Suchet poured in upon the broken 
fugitives in that quarter, the defeat of 
the left and centre would have been 
complete; and Desaiz, assailed both 
in front and flank, would have come 
up only in time to share in the general 
ruin. But nothing of the kind was 
attempted. Melas, deeming the victory 
gained, after having had two horses 
shot under him, and being exhausted 
with the excessive heat and fatigue, 
retired at two o'clock to Alessandria, 



leaving to his chief of the ekaS, Zacl^ 
the duty of following up his success ; 
and the broken centre and left of the 
Republicans retired to St Juliano, 
leisurely followed by the Austrian 
army. Zach put hiinself at the head 
of the advanced guard, and at the di»> 
tance of half a mile behind him came 
up Eaim with three brigades, and at 
an equal distance in his rear the re- 
serve, composed of Hungarian grena- 
dier& Napoleon on his part had re- 
solved to abandon the great road t* 
Tortona, and effect his retreat by the 
shorter line of Sale or Castel Nuovo. 

92. Matters were in this desperate 
state, when, at four o'clock, the main 
body of Desaix at length made its ap- 
pearance at St Juliano. " What think 
you of the day ? " said Napoleon to his 
lieutenant) when he arrived with his 
division. " The battie," said Desaix, 
" is completely lost. But it is only 
four o'clock ; there is time to gain an- 
other one." Napoleon and he alone 
were of this opinion; all the others 
counselled a retreat In pursuance of 
this resolution, the remains of Victor 
and Lannes' corps were re-formed, 
under cover of the cavalry, which was 
massed in front of St Juliano, a mask- 
ed battery prepared under the direc- 
tion of Maimont, and Desaix advanced 
at the head of his corps, consisting of 
little more than four thousand men, 
to attempt arresting the progi*ess of the 
enemy. Napoleon, advancing to the 
front, rode along the line, exclaiming; 
" Soldiers ! we have retired far enough. 
You know it is always my custom to 
sleep on the field of battie." The troops 
replied by enthusiastic shouts, and im- 
mediately advanced to the chaise. 
Zach, little anticipating such an onsets 
was advancing at the head of his co- 
lumn, five thousand strong, when he 
was received by a discharge of twelve 
pieces, suddenly unmasked by Mar- 
mont) while at the same time Desaix 
debouched from the village at the head 
of his division. The Imperialists, 
astonished at the appearance of so con- 
siderable a body, where they expected 
to find only fugitives in disorder, and 
apprehensive of falling into a snare, 
paused and fell back ; but Zach soon 
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«aeeeeded in rertoring order in ihe 
fami, and chedted the adyonce of the 
enemy. At thh moment Desaiz was 
atcuck by aball in the breast^ and soon 
after expired. Thia catastroj^e, how- 
«Ter, was fiu* from weakening the at- 
-dour of his soldiers. The second in 
command, Boudet, succeeded in inspire 
ing them with tiie desire of vengeance^ 
and the fire rolled rapidly and shai'ply 
along the whole line. Biit the Imperi- 
aHsta had now recorered from their 
•nrprise; the Hungarian grenadiers 
advanced to the charge ; the French in 
their tnm hesitated and broke, and 
irictoxy was more donbtfol than ever. 

93. At this critical moment^ a ha|^y 
inspiration seised Kellermann, which 
decoded the fate of the day. The ad- 
vance of Zach's column had, without 
their being aware of it, brought their 
flank right before his mass of cavalry, 
eight hundred strong, which was con- 
cealed from their view by a vineyard, 
where the festoons, conducted from 
tree to tree, rose above the horses' 
heada^ and effectually intercepted the 
sight. Kellermann instsntly charged 
with his whole force upon the flank of 
theAustrians, as theyadvanced in open 
column, and the result must be given 
in his own words. " The combat was 
engaged," says Kellermann. " Desaiz 
•oon drove back the enemy's tirailleurs 
on their main body; but the sight of 
that formidable column of six thtrasand 
Hungarian grenadiers made our troops 
haltr I was advancing in line en their 
flank, concealed by the festoons; a 
frightful discharge took place ; our line 
wavered, broke, and fled ; the Austri- 
ana rajndly advanced to follow up their 
mzcceas, in all the disorder and security 
of victory. I see it; laminthemid^ 
of them ; they lay down their arms. 
Thewhole did not occupy so much time 
as it has taken me to write these six 
lines." The Duchess of Abrantes states 
also that sherepeatedlyheard the battle 
of Marengo discussed by Iianne%y ictor, 
and the other generals engaged, at her 
own table, and that they all ascribed 
the victory to Kdlennann*s chaige. 
Zach's grenadiers, eut through the mid- 
dle l^ this unexpected attack, and ex- 
posed to ft murderous fire in front icom 



Desaix's division, whi^ had raBied 
upon receiving ti!us imexpected aid» 
broke and fled. Zach himaelf, with two 
thousand flaen, were made priaoneES ; 
the remainder, routed and dispersed^ 
fled in the utmost disoider to ths rear, 
overthrowing in their course the othor 
divisions whlsh were advaneiBg to thssr 
support 

94. This great achievemeBt was de- 
cisive of the £ate of the battles The re- 
mains of Victor and Lanncs' corps no 
so<»ier bdield this socoess, than they 
regained their former spirit^ and turned 
fiercely upon their pursuers. The in- 
fantry of Kaim, overwhelmed by the 
tide ai fugitives, gave way ; the Aus- 
trian cavalry, which already inundated 
the field, were a^zed with a sudden 
panic ; and, instead of striving to re> 
store the day, galloped off to the veaiv 
tramjding down in their progresa the 
unfortunate fugitives who wrae flying 
before HaeaoL A general cry arose, "To 
the bridges — ^to the bridges T and the 
whole army, disbanding, rushed in con> 
fusion towards the Bormida. In the 
general consternation, Karraigo was 
carried, after a gallant defence, by the 
Bepul^cans; the canncmeeis, finding 
the bridge chdced up by tlM fugitivea^ 
plunged with their hatses and |(uns 
into the stream, where twenty pieces 
stuck {B6%f and feU into the hands of 
the en«ny. At length Melas, who 
hastened to the spot, rallied the rear- 
guard in front of the bridges, and by 
its heroic resietanee gained time for 
the army to pass the river ; the troop% 
regaining their ranks, re-formed \tpon 
the ground they had occupied at the 
commencement of the day ; and alter 
twelve hours' incessant fightings the 
sun set upon this fidd of oama^* 

* There tea considerable afari hrity b et w ee n 
the crisu of Hareogo aad that of Waterkx^ 
with thia diffiarence, that the rout of tiie 
French was complete before the arrival of 
Deeaix, while not an Bnffliah amuure was 
broken before the final cmurve of the Old 
Guard. Bat the defeat of Uie laat attacks in 
both battles was accomplished in the same 
way. The rout of Zacn's column, by the 
fire of Deaaix's division in front, aided by 
the chaxige ef KdlemMuaa in flank, waa {»»• 
ciaely aimilar to the defeat of the Old Guard 
at Mount St John by the Ehiglish Guards, 
aided by the happy flank attack of Colonel 
Golhome^ now Loid Seaton, with the 62d 
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M. Such was t&e memorable betUe 
cfKarengoy one of theBSKwtobstiIlately 
ecIIltoded wfaidi liad jet ooeorred dor- 
iBgthe wsr, m which both paitiea per- 
iDnaed prod^ieB of Taloiur, and which 
w«s attooded with greater results, per- 
liape, thaa taxy eooflict that had jet oc- 
ewredin modem Europe. The Impe- 
liatisis had to lament seven thousand 
men killed and wounded, besides three 
thousand prisoners, eight standards, 
aad twenty pieces of eannon, taken by 
their enemies. The French sustained 
ma equal loss in killed and wounded, 
Iwsides one thousand iHrisonerstaken in 
ihe early part of the day. Bnt although 
the disproportion was not so great in 
the trophies of victory, the difference 
was prodigioas in the effect it produced 
on the respective armies, and the ulti- 
maite issue of the campaign. The Aua- 
tnans had fought for life or death, wiHi 
their faces towards Vienna, to cut their 
way sword in hand through the French 
army. Defeat in these circumstances 
was irreparable ruin. By retiring either 
to Oenoa or the Maritime' Alps, they 
nai the risk of being cooped up in a 
comer of a hostile territory, without 
any chance of regaining their own coun> 
try, and tiie certainty of depriving the 
Empire of the only army capable of de- 
fending ha Italian possessions. The 
French, on the other hand, had now 
firmly establii^ed themselves in the 
plains of Piedmont, and could, by 
merely retaining their present position, 
effectually cut off the Imperialists, and 
hinder their rendering any assistance 
to the Hereditary States.. In these cir- 
eomstaaces, the victory gave the He- 
publicans, as that under the walls of 
Tatin had given the Imperialtsts a cen- 
tury before, the entire command of 
Italy. Such a result was in itself of 
Tast importance ; but, coming as it did 
in the outset of Ifapoleon's career as 
First Consul, its consequences were in- 
calculable. It fixed him on the throne, 

and Tlflt Tm^imenti^ and the gallant aabae- 

?,uent charge of Sir Hassey Vivian with the 
0th, Zlst, and 18th hussars. In both cases 
the overthrow of the last euhimns of attack 
drew after it the total defeat of the army.— 
" Orititiif WaUrtoo,'* by IUjor Oawler €t»d 
Sir H. Vivllx. VmUd Service JowrruU, July 
M88. 



rwivedthe militairy spiixtolthe Vremcih 
people, and fffecipitated the nation into 
that career of conquest which led them 
to Cadiz and the Kremlin.* 

96. United with the great qualities 
of Napoleon's character was a selfish 
thirstfor glory, and consequent jealousy 
of any one who had either effectually 
thwarted his designs, or rendered him 
such services as might diminifth ihe 
lustre of his own exploits. His undy- 
ing jealousy of Wellington was an indu'> 
cation of the first weakness ; hia obli- 
vion of KeUermann's invaluable ser- 
vice, an instance of the seccmd. When 
this young officer was brought into the 
presence of the First Consul after the 
battle, he coldly said, " Tou made a 
good charge this evening ;" and imme- 
diately turning to Bessi^res, added, 
"The guard has covered itself with 
glory." — " I am glad you are pleased^** 
replied Kellermann, " for it has placed 
the crown on your head." He repeated 
the same expression in a letter, which 
was opened at the post-office and 
brought to Kapoleon. The obligation 
was too great to be forgiven. Keller- 
mann was not promoted like the other 
generals, and never afterwards enjoyed 
the favour of the chief on whose brow 
he had placed the diadem.t The First 
Consul, at the same time, was perfectly 

* In the preceding account of the battle of 
Marengo, the author has corrected the vari- 
ous French and German accounts of the en- 
gagement hitherto published, by some Manu- 
script Notes by General Kellermann, who had 
so great a share in achieving the saocesa» 
written on the maivin of the collection of the 
varioos aooounts of the battle^ contained in 
Che ** M&norial du Dep6t de la Guerre," iv. 
260, 843. For these yalaable manoecript 
notes the author is indebted to theldndness 
of his esteemed friend. Captain Basil HalL 

t The poets had prefigured this feeling ; so 
true are the words of Comeille : — 

" n m'a trop bien aenri ; 
Et qui Bie lisit r^piier oi efifet est menmattm. 
Four paraitre Ik mea yeuxson m^te est toop 

grand. 
On n'aime pobit h voir ceox k qui ran doit 

taat 
Toot ce qu'il a fidt parle au moment qu'il 

approche ; 
Et sa seule presence est un secret reproche ; 
EUe me dit toigours qu'il m'a fiait trois foia 

roi. 
Que je tiens plus de lui qull ne tiendra de 

md." 

Nicomide, Act ii. Sc^e z. 
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aware of tlie immense service rendered 
by the charge of his lieutenant ; for he 
said in the eyening to Bourrienne, 
'* That little Kellermann made a happy 
chaige. He struck in at the critical 
moment ; we owe him much. On what 
trivial events do affairs depend !" Taci- 
tus has unfolded the secret reason of 
such ingratitude :— ** Tanto proclivius 
est injuriffi, qukm beneficio vicem ex- 
solvere : quia gratia oneri, ultio in 
qusestu habetur."* 

97. While nothing but congratula- 
tion and triumph were heard in the 
French lines, the Austrian camp exhi- 
bited the utmost consternation. The 
night was spent in re-forming the regi- 
ments, repairing the losses of the artil- 
lery, and replenishing the exhausted 
stores of ammunition. A council of 
war was summoned ; the majority, 
thunderstruck by the magnitude of the 
disaster and the hopeless nature of 
their situation, inclined for a treaty to 
evacuate the Piedmontese territory. 
''If we cut our way through," said 
they, '* supposing us to be successful, 
we must sacrifice ten thousand men 
lefb in Genoa, and as many in the for- 
tresses of Piedmont^ and shall not be 
the less compelled to take refuge under 
the cannon of Mantua. It is better to 
save these twenty thousand men than 
to preserve towns for the King of Sar- 
dinia." In conformity with theseviewB, 
a flag of truce was despatched on the 
following morning to the French head- 
quarters to propose terms of capitula- 
tion. He arrived at their outposts just 
at the time when an attack on the 
tStet-de-pont on the Bormida was pre- 
paring ; and, after some difficulty, the 
terms of the treaty were agreed upon 
between the two generals. By this 
convention it was provided that ** there 
should be an armistice between the two 
armies till an answer was obtained from 
the court of Vienna. That, in the 
mean time, the Imperial army should 
occupy the country between the Mincio 
and the Po ; that is, Peschiera, Man- 
tua, Borgoforte, and from it to the left 

* "So much more prone are men to avenge 
an injury than requite a benefit ; for grati- 
tude is a burden, revenge a gratification.**— 
Taqtus^ HUL iv. 8. 



bank of the Po, and on its right bank, 
Ferrara, Ancona, and Tuscany: that 
the French should possess the district 
between the Chiesa, the Oglio, and the 
Po, and the space between the Chiesa 
and the Mincio should not be occupied 
by either army : that the fortresses of 
Tortona^ Milan, Turin, Pizzighettone, 
Arona, Placentia, Ceva, Savona, Urbia, 
Coni, Alessandria, and Genoa, should 
be surrendered to the French, with aU 
their ai*tillery and stores, the Austrians 
taking with them only their own 
cannon." The evacuation of aU these 
places, and the final retreat of the Aus- 
trian army, were to be completed by 
the 24th June. 

98. Thus the complete reconquest 
of Piedmont and the Milanese, tho 
cession of twelve fortresses, armed with 
fifteen hundred pieces of cannon, and 
the advance of the Republican eagles 
to the Mincio, were the immecUate 
effect of the stubborn resistance of 
Desaix and the happy chaige of Kel- 
lermann. A few battalions and eight 
hundred horee changed the face of the 
world. But Napoleon must not be 
deprived of his share in these glorious 
results. These incidents were but the 
last steps in a chain of causes which 
his genius had' prepared, and his skill 
brought to bear upon the final issue of 
the campaign. He had thrown himself 
upon his adversary's communications 
without compromising his own, and 
thence its astonishing consequences. 
Defeated at Marengo, he coidd still 
have fallen back upon an equal force 
detached in his rear, and, in the worst 
event, have retired over the St Gothard 
and the Simplon, with no other sacri- 
fice but that of his artillery. To have 
achieved such results, at so inconsider- 
able a risk, is the greatest triumph of 
genius in the science of war. The con- 
vention of Alessandria was religiously 
observed by the Austrian commanders. 
The English expedition under Aber- 
cromby, with twelve thousand men, 
aiTived in the bay of Genoa just in 
time to see that important city sur- 
rendered to the Republican command- 
ers ; but, notwithstanding that impor- 
tant succour, German int^gfrity swerved 
nothing from its good £uUl Had this 
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important reinforoement, instead of ly- 
ing inactive at Minorca, arrived a fort- 
night sooner with the troops which so 
soon afterwards conquered in Bgypt, 
what important effects might it have 
had upon the fortune of the war. But 
the English at that period were igno- 
rant of the importance of time in mi- 
litary operations, and but novices in 
the art of war. The time was yet to 
come when they were to appear in it 
as masters. 

99. Napoleon, after this great vic- 
tory, appointed Jourdan regent in the 
Continental dominions of the Ring of 
Sardinia, until their destiny was de- 
termined by a general peace, and re- 
turned to Milan to e^joy his triumph. 
He was received wiUi extraordinary 
demonstrations of joy by the incon- 
stant populace, and Italian adulation 
lavished on him those splendid epithets 
which, during three centuries of servi- 
tude, they have learned to bestow upon 
their rulers. He discoursed there much 
on peace, i^ligion, literature, and the 
sciences. The Ligurian republic was 
immediately reorganised, and regained 
its nominal independence. He shortly 
after returned by MontCenis and Lyons 
to Paris. When passing through the 
former city, he laid, with extraordinary 
pomp, amidst an immense concourse of 
spectators, the firat stone of the new 
Place Bellecour, erected on the site of 
that which had been destroyed by tiie 
barbarity of the Convention. Napoleon 
was in high spirits during the remain- 
der of the journey ; but his triumphs, 
great as they were, appeared to him 
but as nothing in comparison of those 
which he yet desired to achieve. 
''Well," said he, ''a few more great 
events like those of this campaign, and 
I may really descend to posterity ; but 
still it is Uttle enough. I have con- 
quered, it is true, in less than two 
years, Cairo, Paris, Milan ; but were I 
to die to-morrow, half a page of general 
history would, after ten centuries, be 
all that would be devoted to my ex- 
ploits." He reached Paris during the 
night; and nothing could exceed the 
universal transports on the following 
day when his arrival was known. The 
people had been kept in a cruel state 



of suspense during his absence ; the 
first news they received of the battle 
of Marengo was from a mercantile tra- 
veller who left the field at one o'clock, 
and reported that all was lost. Rich 
and poor now vied with each other in 
their demonstrations of joy ; all busi- 
ness was suspended ; nothing but songs 
of triumph were heard in the streets ; 
and at night a general illumination 
proclaimed the universal transports. 

Such was the memorable campaign 
of Marengo. Inferences of the most im- 
portant lund, both in a moral and po- 
litical view, may be drawn from the 
events which occurred during its pro- 
gress. 

100. L Great changes in human 
affairs never take place from trivial 
causes. The most important effects, 
indeed, are often apparently owing to 
inconsiderable springs; but the train 
has been laid in all such cases by a 
long course of previous events, and the 
last only puts the torch to its ex- 
tremity. A fit of passion in Mrs 
Masham arrested the course of Marl- 
borough's victories, and preserved the 
tottering kingdom of France ; a chai^ge 
of a few squadrons of horse under Kel- 
lermann, at Marengo, fixed Napoleon 
on the consular throne ; and another, 
with little greater force, against the 
flank of the Imperial Guard at Water- 
loo, chained him to the rock of St 
Helena. Superficial observers lament 
the subjection of human affairs to the 
caprice of fortune or the casualties of 
chance ; but a more enlarged observa- 
tion teaches us to recognise in these 
apparently trivial events the operation 
of general laws, and the last link in a 
chidn of causes which have all con- 
spired to produce the general result. 
Mrs Masham's passion was the imme- 
diate cause of Marlborough's overthrow ; 
but that event had been prepared by 
the accumulating jealousy of the na- 
tion during the whole tide of lus vic- 
tories, and her indignation was but the 
drop which made the cup overflow. 
Eellermann's charge, indeed, fixed Na- 
poleon on the throne, but it was the 
sufferings of the Revolution, the glories 
of the Italian campaigns, the triumph 
of the Pyramids, which induced the 
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anttoQ to faail li»ii8iir|Nrfioa with jojr; 
the ehaxge of tlie 10th and 18th hiu««n 
broke the last colomn of the imperial 
armr, but thefoundation of the triamph 
of Welliagtoa had been laid by tiie long 
aeries of his PeniBsolor Tictories and 
the bloody catastrophe of the Mjosoow 
oampaagB. 

101. II. The sudden neurmetioa of 
Franoe, when Napoleon assvmed tiie 
helm, is one of the most eztnordinaiy 
passages of Emopeaa history, and sin- 
golarly deecriptire of the irresistible 
reaction in fSsvoor of a firm gorem- 
ment^ whidi ineyitabiy arises from a 
long ootirse of reirolutionary ccmbtuI- 
sions. Let not future ages be deluded 
by the idea that a period of democratic 
anarchy is one of national strength; it 
is, on the contrary, in the end, the 
certain forerunner oi public calamity. 
The glcwies of the Reyolutionary wars 
were adiieved under the despotie role 
of the Conyention, wielding ten times 
the power which had ever been enjoyed 
by Louis XIY. ; the eiiects of demo- 
cratb anarchy appeared upon its dis* 
sdution in tiie disasters of the Diree- 
tory. After the fall of the Committee 
of Public Salvation, the trinmphs of 
France centred in Napoleon alone; 
wherever he did not command in per- 
son, the greatest reverses were expe- 
rienced. In 1795 the Republicans were 
defeated by Clair£ut on the Rhine ; in 
1796 by tiie Anshduke Charles in Ger- 
many. In 1 799 their reverses were un- 
exampled both in Italy and Qermany ; 
from the 9th Thermidor to the 18th 
Brumaire, a period of about five years, 
thefortunes of the Republic were singly 
sustained by the sword of Napoleon and 
the lustre of his Italian campaigns. 
When he seized the helm in November 
1799, he found the armies defeated uid 
ruined ; the frontier invaded, both on 
the sides of Italy and Germany, ihe 
arsenals empty, tike soldierB in despair 
deserting their colours, tiie royalists 
revolting against the government, gen- 
eral anarchy in the interior, the trea- 
suiy empty, the energies of the Re- 
public apparently exhausted. 

102. Instantly, as if by enchantment, 
evBiything was changed; order reap- 
peared out of chaos, talent emerged 



ovt of iMMMiurity, vigMtf Msns oat crfT 
weakaesa. The acsoMhi w«re filled^ 
the Teterans crowded to their eagks^ 
the conscripts joy&dly repaired to th^ 
froDfcier, Lft Vead^ was padAed, ih& 
exdiequier began to overflow. Jn Httla 
more than six months after NsfMsieon'* 
aeeessioB, the AustriaBs w«re forced t» 
seek re£u^ nader tiie cannen of Uka, 
Italy was regained, unanimity and en* 
thusiasm prevailed among the peopk^ 
and the revived energy of the aaikkMi 
was finally laun<^ed into the career of 
oonquestw Changes so eztraordinaiy 
cannot be explained by the infloenee A 
any one man. Great as the abilities of 
Napoleon undoubtedly were, they eoold 
not be equal to the Heroolean ta^ of 
reammating a whole nation. It was 
the transition from anarchy to ordsr, 
from the tyranny of demagogues to the 
ascendant of talent^ from the weakneas 
of popular to the vigour of militaij 
government, which was the real canse 
of the dianga. The virtaous, the ahlflir 
the brave, feH that they no longer re- 
quired to remain in obscurity; thaife 
democratic jealousy would not now be 
permitted to extinguish rising ability; 
financial imbecility to crush pafcriotie 
exertion ; private cupidity to erhaiTSt 
public resources ; tink weakness to par 
ralyse military valour. The universal 
conviction that the reign of the molti- 
tade was at an end, produced the asto- 
nishing burst of talent which led to the 
glories of Marengo and Hoheniindoi. 

103. IIL The disastrous issue of <&6 
German campaign to the Imperialists, 
is not to be entirely ascribed either to 
the genius of ICoreau, or the magni- 
tude of the force which the First <S>n- 
Bul placed at his command. It was 
chiefly owing to the ruinous dispendoxi 
of the Austnan army, and their obsti' 
nate adherence to the system of a cor- 
don, when, by the concentration of 
th^ enemy's troops, it had become 
indispensably necessary to accumulate 
adequate forces on the menaced pmnts. 
Kray, at the opening of the campaign, 
had nearly one hundred and ten thou- 
sand men at his command ; but this 
immense force, irresistible when kept 
together, was so dispersed over a line 
above two hundred miles in kngth. 
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fiom. €ie AIpB te tiM Maine, tkat he 
ooold sot eoUmi forty-fiye thomwrnd 
]B«(n to rmaat the ■hock of the Fvench 
oeatre of nesriiy double that strength, 
at Eagen or Biberach. The leei of 
tiieee battiee, hj ptercing the allied 
Hue, oompeiled iia whole body to fUl 
hack; and tfatw a e renty thousaad men 
abandoned Sualsa and Frsnconia with- 
out firing a abot^ while half their num- 
ber, added to tibe AoBtrioa eeatre^would 
havo prereoted the Rcpafalaeana from 
ever cnMudng i&e BladL f orat The 
brief oampaagn of 1615 afforded anotiier 
exam]^e of the same troth : the allied 
forcea qnartered OFer all Handent, 
idkOBgh greatly aoperiory upon the 
nhoie, to tbe array of NapoiteoD, were 
uilerior to their aaaailanta bofch at 
ligny and Waterloo ; and the intrepid 
daraatg of Wellington, joined to the de- 
voted heroiflra of hie troops, alone pre- 
Tooted in that stmgg^ the eootiniied 
disasters of Biberach and If oeekirch. 
The euoeesBftd stand, on the other 
haEbd, made by the Austrian anny 
when eonoeDtmted under theoannon 
of Ulm, and the effoctaal oo'veriag 
whidb, in that oonfined epot^ they garo 
to tibe whole Hereditary States, affords 
the elearest proof of the superior effi- 
cacy of such an assembled force to any 
cordon, howefor ddlfhlly dispoeed, in 
ar i'o st Big an in-vading enemy, Koarmy 
mH over adTsnee into an enemy's 
country, lesring sixty or eig^y thou- 
sand men toge&er in their rear ; for 
in such a oase 'Ukey are exposed to the 
danger of losing their oomfnimifiations, 
and being compelled, as at Marengo, to 
peril all upon the issue of a single 
battle to rogain them ; but nothing is 
easier than to mahe double that force, 
dispersed oyer a long line, abandon a 
whole frontier, l^ striking decisive 
blows with a superior force at a part 
of its extent. Jn fifteen days the Im- 
perial cordon was driven back, by at- 
tars on its centre, from the Blune to 
the Danube ; for six weeks its eoncen- 
trated f<Hroe in position at Uhn, not 
only arrested the victor, but covered 
the Imperial frontier, and gained time 
for the revival of the spirit of the mon- 
archy. 
lOi. lY. The successful stand which 



Kray, with a dofeated army, made 
against ilw vast forces of Korean fiv sis 
wedu uikder tbe euuion of Ulm, do- 
monstrstes the wisdom and foresight 
of the Ar^duke Ghailes in fortii^i^iag^ 
at the dose of the preceding campaign, 
that important central pontion ; and 
the justice of his remark, that it is in 
the valley of the Danube that Uie blows 
are to be stniek which are decisive of 
the fate of Austria. The long check 
whieh this single fortress gave to the 
powerful and victorious army of Mo- 
reau suggests a doubt, whether central 
are not more serviceable than frontier 
fortifications; or, at least, whether a 
nation, in contemplation of invasion 
by a powerful and ambitions enemyt 
should not always be provided with, 
some strongholds in the interior, to 
the shelter of whidi a d^eated army 
may retire, and where it may both re- 
cruit its losses said recover its spirit 
Certain it is, that it is to the want of 
some sachpoitdd^afpui that the sudden 
prostration of Austria, after the defeats 
of Ulm and Echmuhl, — of Fniasia, after 
that of Jena, — and of Fnmce, after the 
disasters of 1814 and 1815, are mainly 
to be ascribed. But for the fortifica> 
tions of Vienna, Austria, before tilie 
arrival of John Sobieski, would have 
been overwhelmed by the anas of Soli- 
man ; without those of G^noa, the con- 
quest of Italy would have been com* 
plete, and the victorious Austrians 
grouped in irresistible strength in the 
plains of Piedmont^ before the Bepubli- 
can eagles appeared on the St Bernard ; 
and but for those of Torres Vedras, the 
arms of Britain, instead of striking 
down the power of Franoe on the field 
of Waterloo, would have sunk, with 
lustre for ever tarnished, upon the 
shores of Portugal 

105. y. A mere foiidfied position^ 
like that of the Drissa, to which Bar- 
clay de Tolly retired in 1 81 2, is not suffi- 
cient for this purpose ; it is an intrench- 
ed camp connected with a strong for- 
tress which forms the really formid- 
able obstacle. The defeat of the Prus- 
sians, in the first attack on Warsaw in 
1794, and the astonishing stand made 
by Skrynecki, with forty thousand re- 
gular troops, against the whole forces 
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of thiB Russian empire in 1881, prove 
the inestimable effect of central for* 
tresses, such as Waiwiw and Modlin, 
in forming a nucleus to the national 
strength, and enabling an inconsider- 
able, to withstand the foi-ces of apower- 
ful monai*ch7. The difference between 
central and frontier fortresses in this 
respect is great and important The 
former constitute so many secure asy- 
lums, round which the national strength 
maybe agglomerated in the last struggle 
for national independence ; and the re- 
treating aimy finds itself strengthened 
in the heart of the empire by the garri- 
sons of the interior fortresses and the 
new levies who are disciplined within 
their walls, while their fortifications 
form an imposing stronghold, to the 
siege of which the laigest armies are 
hardly adequate. The latter prove an 
impassable bairier only to armies of 
inconsiderable magnitiide; and if, by 
an overwhelming force, the protecting 
army is compelled to retire, it too often 
finds itself severely weakened by the 
great detachments doomed ther«iffcer 
to useless inactivity in the frontier for- 
tresses. When Napoleon was struck 
to the earth in 1814, he still held the 
foitresses on the Elbe and the Rhine : 
above a hundred thousand veteran 
troops were there immured, when he 
maintained an unequal conflict with 
fifty thousand in the plains of Cham- 
paigne ; and that which her boasted 
triple line of fortresses could not do 
for France, would have been certainly 
effected by an intrenched camp, like 
that at Ulm, on Montmartre and Belle- 
ville. The conclusion to be drawn 
from this is, not that frontier foitresses 
are totfdly useless, and central ones 
alone to be relied on, but that the com- 
bination of the two is requisite to last- 
ing security : the former to cover the 
provinces, and impede an inconsider- 
able enemy ; the latter to repel those 
desperate strokes which are directed 
by a gigantic foe at the vitals of the 
state. 

106. YI. The march of Napoleon 
across the St Bernard, and his conse- 
quent seizure of the Austrian line of 
communication, is one of the great- 
est conceptions of military genius, and 



wasdeservedly crowned by the triumph 
of Marengo ; but, in the execution of 
this design, he incurred unnecessary 
hazard, and all but lost his crown by 
the dispersion of his troops before the 
final struggle. The forces at his oom< 
mand, after he debouched on the plains 
of Piedmont, were, including Honoe/s 
division, sixty thousand men; wldle 
the Imperialists by no exertions could 
have brought forty thousand into the 
field to meet them, so widely were their 
troops dispersed over the vast theatre 
of their conquests : whereas, when the 
die came to be cast on the field of Ma- 
rengo, the Austrians had thirty-one 
thousand, and the French only twenty* 
nine thousand in line. This but ill 
accords with the principle which he 
himself has laid down, that the essence 
of good generalship consists, with equal 
or inferior forces, in being always supe- 
rior at the point of attack. The march 
to Milan was the cause of this weak- 
ness, and the advantages which it pro- 
mised were nothing to the danger and 
lisk with which it was attended. It 
delivered over Genoa, with its indomi- 
table governor and heroic garrison, to 
the enemy, at the very moment when 
certain deliverance might have been 
given. Nor did it, as a set-off to this 
great disaster, produce any concentra- 
tion at the decisive point of the French 
forces. On the contraxy, it occasioned 
the greatest danger by their dispersion. 
When Lannes and Victor, with twenty 
thousand men, struggled with an over- 
whelming enemy on the banks of the 
Bormida, twenty-nine thousand were 
in position or observation on the Mindo 
and the Po. So great a dispersion of 
force to secure the rear was altogether 
unnecessary ; for, in case of disaster, 
the French army, after the f oi*t of Bard 
had capitulated on the 5th June, could 
have retreated as well by the St Ber- 
nard and Mont Cenis as by the Simplon 
and St Gothard. A forwiurd movement, 
in conjunction with Thurreau, afterthe 
army, numbering forty thousand com- 
batants, was concentrated at Ivrea on 
the 24th May, would have delivered 
Massena, who did not capitulate till 
the 4th June, and added his troops, ten 
thousand strong, to the invading army, 
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-while Moncey/with eixteen thousand, 
would have adequately protected the 
rear, and the retreat of Melas, then far 
advanced in the defiles of the Maritime 
Alps, would hare been equally cut off. 
The astonishing consequences which 
followed the battle of Marengo, afford 
no proof that the campaign in this par- 
ticular was not based on wrong princi- 
ples ; the same results might have been 
gained without the same risk ; and it 
is not the part of a prudent general to 
commit to chance what may be gained 
by combination. Had the torrent of 
the Scrivia not swollen, and stopped 
the march of the French army on the 
evening of the 13th June ; had Besaix 
advanced an hour later on the 14th ; had 
Kellermann not opportunely charged 
an unsuspecting foe from the conceal- 
ment of luxuriant vines ; had Melas not 
detached his cavaliy to the rear to ob- 
serve Suchet, — in any of these cases, 
the fate of the action would probably 
have been reversed, and Marengo been 
Pavia. No scruple need be felt at mak- 
ing these observations, even in reference 
to so great a commander. The military 
art, like every other branch of know- 
ledge, is progressive ; the achievements 
of one age illuminate that which suc- 
ceeds it, and mediocrity can, in the end, 
judge of what genius only could at first 
conceive. A schoolboy can now solve 
a problem, to which the minds of Thales 
and Archimedes alone were adequate 
in the commencement of geometiy. 

107. VII. If the conduct of the Aus- 
trian commander is examined, it will 
be found to be no less open to excep- 
tion, previous to the battle of Marengo, 
than that of the First Consul. The 
desire to retain everything, to guard 
at once all the points which had been 
gained, was the cause of a dispersion, 
on his part so much the more reprehen- 
fiible than that of Napoleon, as, being 
in a conquered country, with all the 
fortresses in his possession, it was the 
less necessary. Two thousand men 
would have sufficed for the garrison of 
Tortona, as many for that of Coni The 
surplus troops thus acquired, with the 
cavalry detached to observe Suchet, 
would have formed a force considerably 
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superior to the reserve of Desaix, and 
would have insured the victory. Of 
what avail were the four thousand men 
in either of these fortresses the next 
morning, when all the strong places 
of Piedmont were surrendered to the 
enemy ? Thrown into the scale when 
the beam quivered after the repulse of 
Desaix, they would have hurled Napo- 
leon from the consular throne. 

108. VIII. The conduct of the Ai^- 
trian commander, during and after the 
battle, has been the subject of much 
severe animadveraion from the Ger- 
man writera. Bulow, in pcurticular, has 
charged him with having unnecessarily 
surrendered the fortresses of Piedmont 
on the following day, whe^ he had stiU 
at command a force capable of break- 
ing through the enemy and regaining 
his communications with Mantua. Cer- 
tain it is that Melas, whose conduct in 
the outset of the action is woi*thy of 
the highest praise, did not follow up 
his first successes so vigorously as seems 
to have been possible; that his de- 
tachment of cavalry to the rear was un- 
necessary and eminently hurtful ; and 
it is more than probable that, if Na- 
poleon had been in his place, Marengo 
would have been the theatre of as great 
a reverse to the Republicans as Sala- 
manca or Vitoria. But, in agreeing to the 
armistice on the following day, his con- 
duct appears less liable to exception. 
He had then only twenty thousand 
men on whom he could rely in the 
field, and these, with the gaiTisons in 
the Piedmontese fortresses, formed the 
chief defence of the Ausi^an posses- 
sions in Italy. His first duty was to 
preserve this nucleus of veteran troops 
for the monarchy, and transport them 
from a situation where they were cut 
off from theu* communications, and 
could be of little service to their coun- 
try, to one in which they were restored 
to both. Perched on the Apennines, 
or shut up in the walls of Gbnoa, they 
would have been exposed to the whole 
weight of the aimy of reserve, which 
might thus have been raised, by the 
concentration of forces from the rear, 
to forty-five thousand men, besides the 
victorious troops of Suchet, with the 
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gnirisan of QenoA, xtearly twenty-fire 
ihousand -more. It is doubtful whether 
the whale -force of lielas, aided as it 
would have been by the expedition 
cf Aberoromby and the English fleet, 
«onld have «uGceesfully withstood such 
• eonoentration of seventy thousand 
•ombatantSy flashed with yictoiy, and 
lieaded by Napoleon ; and if they failed, 
disasters tenfold |;reater awaited the 
Bumarchy. Thirty thousand men might 
liave been made prisoners at <onoe, and 
Ihe waUs of Genoa witnessed as great 
a catastrophe as the heights of Uhn 
afterwards did. 

109. IX. TheobliqueaMoolk^ortheat- 
tack by column coming up after column 
hj echelon, \fMi frequently achieved the 
nioet decisive success in war ; and the 
Tictoriee of Leuthen by Frederic, and 
Salamanca by Wellingtoni were chiefly 
jowing to the skilful use of that method 
of action. But to receive batUe in that 
position is a very different matter. To 
do BO is to expose the successive co- 
lumns to be overwhelmed by a superior 
enemy, who, by the defeat of the first, 
acquires a superiority which it becomes 
afterwards a matter of extreme diffi- 
odJty to counterbalance. The action 
of MontebeUo was an instance of the 
ancceasful applioation and great effect 
of an attadic in this order ; the narrow 
escape from a catastrophe at Marengo, 
an example of the peril to which troops 
themselves attacked in such a situation 
are exposed. The difference between 
tiie two is important and obvious. 
When the attacking army advances in 
oehelon, if it can overthrow the first 
•oolumn of the enemy, it throws it back 
upon the cme in rear, which soon finds 
liBelf overpowered by a torrent of fu- 
l^tives, or shaken by the sight of its 
comrades in disorder; while, if it is 
stubbornly resisted, it is soon support- 
ad by fresh troops advancing on its 
flank, in peifect order, to the attack. 
But when the troops in echelon stand 
still, all these advantages are reversed ; 
the disorder created in front speedily 
spreads to the rear, and the successive 
columns, instead of coming up to the 
•id of an advancing, too often find 
themselves overwhelmed by the con- 
fusion of a retreating army. Napoleou 
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perfectly aware of these prinoipiLes ; 
he never intentionally received an at- 
tack in echelon ; at Marengo he wasas- 
sailed unawares in that position by the 
enemy, and his idtimate eirtrication 
firom destruction was owing to the op- 
portune arrival of troc^s, whom -his fint 
orders had removed far from l^e scene 
of action, or upon events upon which 
no human foresight could have calcu- 
lated at the commencement of the 
struggle. 

110. X When it is ^collected that 
Abercromby's corps, twelve thousand 
starong, lay inactive at Port Mahon la 
Minorca during this intere8ting.and im- 
portant crisis, big, as the etent pnovad, 
with the fate not only of the nampaigw 
but of the war, it is impossible not to 
feel the most poignant regret at its ab- 
sence from the scene of action ; or to 
avoid the reflection, that England at 
that period partook too much of the 
tardiness of her Saxon ancestors ; and 
that, like Athelstane the Unready, she 
was never prepared to strike till the 
period for successful action had passed. 
What would have been the result if 
this gallant force had been added to 
the Imperialists during their desperate 
strife round Genoa, or thrown into the 
scale, when victory was so doubtful, to 
meet the troops of Kellermann and 
Desaix at Marengo ! When it is recol- 
lected what these very men accom- 
plished in the following year, when op- 
posed to an equal force of Napoleon's 
veterans on the sands of Alexandria, 
it is impossible to doubt that their ad- 
dition to the allied forces in Italy at 
this juncture would in all probability 
ha/^e been attended with decisive ef- 
fects. But, notwithstanding all this, 
it is impossible to say that the British 
government were to blame for the ap- 
parently inexcusable inactivity of so 
important a reserve. The equality of 
force at Marengo, it must always be re- 
collected, was not only unforeseen, but 
could not have been calculated upon 
by any degree of foresight. At the out- 
set of the campaign, the Imperialists 
wei'e not only victorious, but greatly 
superior to their antagonists in Italy; 
and even after Napoleon and the for- 
midable army of reserve were thrown 
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into the baikmoey their advantage iras 
BO marked, that^ bat for a rainons and 
mmeoeaBarj dispermMi ef foroe, they 
must haye crashed him <m that well- 
oonteeted field. In these ckcamakanoeB, 
no crisis in ivhich their oo-operaition 
was likdj to be attended with impor- 
tant conseqaenees was to be anticipated 
in the north of Italy ; there was no ap- 
parent call apon the goTenmient to 
alter the direction of a force destiried 



for important operatioaui either tm the 
dfores of Pkovenee or on the banks of 
the l^e; and the Bntiah historian 
most therefore absoWe them from any 
serioas blame in this matter, howvrer 
moch he may lament the abMoA «f a 
band of Teterans stationed so near the 
scene of action, iHiidi was adeqnate to 
hare tamed the scales of fortone^ and 
possihly altered the destinies of the 
worid. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



CAMPAIGN or HOHHETLINDEN. VBOH THE ABMZBIIGB OF ALBSBAlTDBIA TD^ 
THE PEACE OF LUNEVILLB. JVTXm 1800 — FSB. 1801. 



1. Feance soon experienced the bene- 
ficial resolts of the conquest in Italy 
amd the sacceases in €krmany. More 
passionately desirous than any other 
people in Europe of military glory, its 
citizens receiyed with the otoio^ en- 
thusiasm the accounts of their vic- 
tories ; and the angiy passions of the 
Reyolution, worn out by sufifering, will- 
ingly turned to joy&il comparison of 
their present triun^hs with the dis- 
asters which had preceded the return 
of the First GonsuL The battle of Ma- 
rengo fixed Napoleon on the consular 
throne. The Jacobins of Paris^ the 
royalists of the west, were alike over- 
-^elmed by that aaspidouB event ; and 
two English expeditdons, whiidi appear- 
ed, as usual too late, on the coasts of 
Brittany and La Vendue, under Sir Ed- 
ward Pellew and Sir James Pulteney, 
were unable to rouse the inhabitants 
to resistance against the triomphant 
aathority of the capital 

2. Two days before intelligence was 
received of the battle of Marengo, a 
treaty for the further prosecution of 
the war had been signed at Vienna, be- 
tween the imperial cabinet and Gi«at 
Britain. By this convention it was pro- 
vided, that within three months Eng- 
land was to pay to Aastria a loan of 



£2,000,000 sterUag, to bear no interert 
during the continuance of the war, and 
that neither of the high eontraothig 
parties should make any separato peaoe 
with the enemy during the period -of 
one year from its date. The disastrous 
intelligence of the defeat at Marengo^ 
and the armistice of AleiBandria^ fol- 
lowed up M it soon was b^ similar and 
still more pressing calamities in Qer- 
many, could not idiake the firmness or 
good faith of the Aostrian cabinet The 
inflexible Tht^;«t> who then presided 
over its oouncilB, opposed to all there- 
presentations with which he was as> 
sailed as to the perils of the monarchy, 
the treaty recently concluded widi 
Great Britain, and the disgrace which 
would attach to the Imperial govern- 
ment, i^ on the first appearance of 
danger, engagements of such long con- 
tinuance and so solemnly entered into 
were to be abandoned. Nor did the 
situation of alBedss justify aqy such des- 
ponding measures. If tibe battle of 
Marengo had lost Piedmont to the 
allied powers, the strength of the Im- 
perial army was still unbroken ; it had 
exchanged a disadvantageous offensive 
position in the Ligurian moontains for 
an advaotageiras defensive one on the 
frontieiB of Lombardy; the cannon of 
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Mantua, so formidable to France in 
1796, still remained to arrest the pro- 
gress of the victor, and the English 
forces of Abercromby, joined to the 
Neapolitan troops and the Imperial di- 
visions in Ancona and Tuscany, would 
prove too formidable a body on the 
right flank of the Republicans to per- 
mit any considerable advance towards 
the Hereditary States. 

3. Nor were affairs by any means 
desperate in Germany. The advance 
of Moreau into Bavaria, while Ulm and 
Ingolstadt were unreduced, was a peril- 
ous measure ; the line of the Inn fur- 
nished a defensivefrontier not surpassed 
by any in Europe, flanked on one side 
by the mountains of the Tyrol, and on 
the other by the provinces of Bohemia, 
both in the possession of the Imperial 
forces ; the strength of the monarchy 
would be more strongly felt, and rein- 
forcements moi'ereadily obtained, when 
the enemy approached its frontiers, and 
the ancient patriotism of the inhabitants 
was called forth by the near approach 
of danger ; and the disastrous issue of 
the campaign of 1796 to the Republi- 
can forces proved how easy was the 
transition from an imsupported ad- 
vance to a ruinouS|» retreat. Finally, 
the treaty of Oampo Formio had only 
'been signed after a whole campaign of 
disasters, and when the standards of 
France were almost within sight of 
Vienna ; and it would be disgraceful to 
subscribe the same conditions when the 
Imperial banners were still on the 
Mincio, or lose the fruits of a long 
series of triumphs in the terror pro- 
•duced by a single misfortune. 

4. Influenced by these considera- 
tions, the Austrian cabinet resolved to 
gain time, and, if they could not ob- 
tain tolerable terms of peace, run all 
the hazards of a renewal of the war. 
Oount St Julien arrived at Paris on 
the 21st July, as plenipotentiary on the 
part of Austria, bearing a letter from 
the Emperor, in which he stated, — 
"You will give credit to everything 
which Count St Julien shall say on my 
part, and I will ratify whatever he shall 
do." In virtue of tiiese powers, preli- 
xninaries of peace were signed at Paris 
±1 a few days by the Yreaach. and Aus- 



trian ministera. The " treaty of Campo 
Formio was taken as the basis of the 
definitive paciflcation, unless where 
changes had become necessary ; it was 
provided that the frontier of the Rhine 
should belong to France, and the in- 
demnities stipulated for Austria by the 
secret articles of the treaty of Campo 
Formio were to be given in Italy in- 
stead of Grermany." As this treaty 
was signed by Count St Julien in virtue 
of the letter from the Emperor only, 
and without an exchange of full powers, 
it was provided that "these preli- 
minary articles shall be ratified, and 
that they shall not be binding upon 
the respective governments till sdfberthe 
ratification." The cabinet of Vienna 
availed themselves of this clause to 
evade the ratification of these prelimi- 
nary aHicles, in subscribing which 
their plenipotentiary had not entered 
into the views of the government. He 
was accordingly recalled, and the i-e- 
fusal to ratify was notified on the 15th 
August, the appointed time, by Count 
Lehrbach, accompanied, however, by 
an intimation of the wish of the Impe- 
rial cabinet to make peace, of the treaty 
which bound them not to do so without 
the concurrence of Great Britain, and 
of the readiness of the latter power to 
enter into negotiations, on authority 
of a letter from Lord Minto, the Brit- 
ish ambassador at Vienna to Baron 
Thugut. 

5. Napoleon either was, or affected 
to be, highly indignant at the refusal 
by Austria to ratify the preliminaiies, 
and he immediately gave notice of the 
termination of the armistice on the 
10th September, sent orders for the 
second aimy of reserve, which was or- 
ganising at Dijon, to enter Switzerland 
on the 5th of that month, and ordered 
Augereau, with eighteen thousand men 
from Holland, to take a position on the 
Lahn, in order to co-operate with the 
extreme left of Moreau's army. But 
he soon returned to more moderate 
sentiments, and despatched full powers 
to M. Ott, who resided at London as 
agent for the exchange of prisoners, to 
conclude a naval armistice with Great 
Britain. The object of this proposal, 
hitherto unknown in European diplo- 
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macy, was to obtain the means, during 
the negotiations, of throwing supplies 
into Egypt and Malta, the first of which 
stood greatly in need of assistance, 
while tile latter was at the last ex- 
tremity, from the vigilant blockade 
maintahied for nearly two years by the 
British cruisers. Ko sooner was this 
proposal received by the English go- 
vernment, than they proceeded to sig- 
nify thdir anxious desire to be included 
in the geneml pacification; and pro- 
posed, for this purpose, that passports 
should be forwarded for Lord Gren- 
ville's brother to proceed in the cha- 
racter of plenipotentiary of Great Bri- 
tain to the congress at Luneville ; but 
they declined to agree to a naval armis- 
tice, as a thing totally unknown, till 
the preliminaries of peace had been 
signed. Napoleon, however, resolutely 
bent on saving Malta and Egypt, con- 
tinued to insist on the immediate ad- 
mission of a naval armistice as a tirui 
qvb& noUf and signified that, unless it 
was agreed to before the 11th Septem- 
ber, he would recommence hostilities 
both in Italy and Germany. 

6. The urgency of the case, and the 
imminent danger which Austria would 
run, if the war wei-e renewed on the 
Continent at so early a period, induced 
the cabinet of London to forego the 
advantages which a declinature of the 
proposals of the First Consul promised 
to afford to the maritime interests of 
Great Britain. On the 7th September, 
therefore, they presented to M. Ott a 
counter-project for the general suspen- 
sion of hostilities between the bellige- 
rent powers. By this it was proposed 
that an armistice should take place by 
sea and land, during which the ocean 
was to be open to the navigation of 
trading vessds of both nations ; Malta 
and the harbours of Egypt were to be 
put on the same footing as were Ulm, 
Philippsburg, and Ingolstadt, by the 
armistice of Parsdorf ; that is to say, 
they were to be provisioned for fourteen 
days, from time to time, during the 
continuance of the negotiation. The 
blockade of Brest and the maritime 
ports was to be raised ; but the British 
squadrons were to remain on their 
stations off their mouths, and ships of 



war were not to be permitted to sail. 
Nothing could be more equitable to- 
wards France, or generous towards 
Austria, than these propositions. They 
compensated the recent disasters of the 
Imperialists by land with concessions 
by the British at sea, where England 
had constantly been victorious, and 
had nothing to fear ; they placed the 
blockaded fortresses which the French 
retained on the ocean, on the same 
footing with those which the Imperi- 
aliBts still held in the centre of Ger- 
many, and abandoned to the vanquish- 
ed on one element those advantages of 
a free navigation, which they could not 
obtain by force of arms, in considera- 
tion of the benefits accruing from a 
prolongation of the armistice to their 
allies on another. 

7. Napoleon, however, insisted upon' 
a condition which ultimately proved 
fatal to the negotiation. This was, 
that the French ships of the line only 
should be confined to their ports ; but 
that frigates should have free liberty 
of egress ; and that six vessels of that 
description should be allowed to go 
from Toulon to Alexandria without 
being visited by the English cruisers. 
He has told us in his "Memoirs" what 
he intended to have done with those 
frigates. They were to have been 
armed enfiute, and to have carried out 
three thousand six hundred troops, 
besides great military stoi*es, to Alex- 
andria.* What rendered this condi- 
tion peculiarly unreasonable was, that 
at the moment (20th September) when 
M. Ott declared to the British govern- 
ment that the condition as to these 
frigates was a »ine qvd non for the con- 
tinuation of the negotiation, he ad- 
dressed to Moreau a telegraphic des- 

* M. Thiers fully admits that this was the 
object the First Consul had in view in this 
stipulation : — " His intention was sufficiently 
apparent^ and he had no reason for disg^uis- 
ing a purpose which the whole world divined 
at a glance. He wished to arm six frigates 
en fitUe, to fill them with men and with 
warlike stores^ and to convey them to Egypt. 
He hoped they would be able to carry four 
thousand soldiers, with large quantities of 
muskets, sabres, bombs, Ac He had there- 
fore sacrificed everything to this essential ob- 
ject— the revictufJIing of Malta, and the re- 
cruiting the Army of Egypt"— Thikbs, Sit- 
Unre du CMtultU a dt VBmpvn, ii. 1S7, 138. 
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p«tcli» ''BotiaagreetoaprolongMiioii 
of th« annistiGd except an c(»idition 
thfti XJlm, Ingplfttadi^ and HiUippfi- 
harg, were placed in the haada of the 
EffSQch as a guarantee/' Thua, at the 
y^rjtime whefa the First Consul made 
& conditioB for the vreaenmiion of the 
maritime blockaded fortreaaea a dns 
gi»4 MM with the British goyemment^ 
ha made the immediate ceamk of the 
corresponding blockaded ones on the 
Oontinani an. indispensable condition 
of a ccmtinuation of the armistice with 
the Anstriaa cabinet. In these simul- 
taneous propositions is to be seen little 
of that spirit of moderation which he 
so loudly pcofeasady but much of that 
inflexible desire for aggrandisement^ 
which so Lang was attended with sue-, 
cess, but which ultimately occasioned 
his ruin. 

8. The Imperialists, with the dagger 
at their throats^ were in no condition 
to resist the demands of the victor. A 
i»sw conYentloii was therefore con- 
cluded at Hohenlinden,, on the 28th 
September, by which the cessicm of the 
Ihree G^enaan fortresses was agreed to, 
and the armistice waa prolonged for 
forty-five days. A similar convention, 
signed at Gastiglione a few days after- 
wards, extended the armistice for the 
aamsf period to the Italian peninsula. 
The British government, however, was 
under no such necessity ; and as Napo- 
leon peremptorily refused to abandon 
his condition aa to despatching six 
frigates to Egypt, the negotiation was 
broken ofi^ the cabinet of the Tuileries 
having declared that they would treat 
only with each of the two courts 
separately. This was equivalent to its 
total abandonment, as both the allied 
powers had intimated to France that 
they were boimd by the recent con- 
v^xtion to treat only in concert with 
each other. No sooner was it evident 
that Great Bi'itain would not consent 
to the demands of the First Consul, 
than he resolved to prosecute the war 
with vigour against Austria. On the 
8th October, accordingly, the portfolio 
of the war office was put into the hands 
of Camot, with instructions to redouble 
his exertions to put all the armies im- 
mediately on a footing to resume hoa- 



tilitie& On the same day on which 
this took place, a plot to assassinate 
Napoleon at the opera was discovered 
bythep<^e; CerachiandDemerville, 
the leaders of the conspiracy, and both 
determined Jacobins, were arrested 
and executed. It originated in the re- 
mains of the democratic faction, and 
served to increase the already formed 
exasperation of the First Consul against 
that party. 

9. During the interval of hostilities^ 
both parties made^ the most indefati- 
gable efforts to put their armies on a 
rcG^ctable footing, and prepare for a 
vigorous prosecution of the war. A 
corps of fifteen thousand men waa 
formed at Dijon, under the name of 
the second army of reserve, the com- 
mand of which was intrusted to General 
Macdonald, already well known by his 
campaigns in Naples, and by the battle 
of the Trebbia. The ofi&cial reports 
gave out that it was to consist of thirty 
Uiousand, and even Macdonald himself 
was led to believe it amounted to that 
number. The object in spreading this 
delusion was to augment the troops, 
which the Austrians^ recollecting what 
the first army of reserve had effected, 
would deenxneceasary to watch his ope- 
rations. It was destined to penetrate 
through the Orisons into the Tyrol, 
and threaten the flank of the Imperial- 
ists either in Italy or Germany, as cir- 
cumstances might render adviaable. 
Another army, 20,000 strong, was as- 
sembled under Augereau on the Maine ; 
it was intended to «uivance along the 
course of that river to Wurtzburg, and 
menace Bohemia, so as to prevent the 
troops in that province from undertak- 
ing anything against the flank or rear 
of the grand army under Moreau in 
Bavaria. That army was raised to 
above 110,000 men, all in the highest 
state of discipline and equipment ; the 
soldiers were all newly clothed, the ar- 
tillery and cavalry remounted, and all 
the maUruL in the finest possible state. 
The Republic had never, since the 
commencement of the war, had on foot 
an army so perfect in its composition, 
so admirably organised, and so com- 
pletely furnished with all the appoint- 
ments requisite for carrying on a cam.- 
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paign. The Army of Italy was rein- 
forced to 80,000 meai its cayalry and 
artilleiy were in an especial manner 
augmented; and, besides these great 
forces, a resenre of 10,000 chosen troops 
was formed at Amiens, to watch the 
movements of the Briti^ expeditions ; 
and which, as soon as they proceeded 
to the coast of Spain, was moved to the 
Math to support the Army of Italy in 
the Orisons. In all, liie RepubUc had 
240,000 men in the field, ready for 
active operations; and besides this, 
there was fiearly an equal force in 
"^^ypt, Mfdta, in the depots of the in- 
terior, or stationed along the coasts* 

10. Austria) on her part, had made 
good use, during the four months of 
ake amistice, of the resources of the 
monarchy and the subsidies of Eng- 
land. Never on any former occasion 
had the patriotic spirit of her inhabitr 
ants shone forth with more lustre, nor 
all ranks co-operated with more enthu- 
siastic zeal, in the measures for the 
common defence. No sooner was it 
announced, by the refusal of Napoleon 
to treat with either court separately, 
that peace was no longer to be hoped 
for, l^ian the generous flame, like an 
electric shock, burst forth at once in 
every part of the monarchy. The 
Arohdi^e Palatine repaired to Hun- 
gaiy, decreed the formation of a levy 
en mauey and threw himself on those 
generous feelings which, in the days of 
Maria Theresa, had saved the Empire. 
The Emperor announced his resolution 
to put himself at the head of the army, 
and actually repaired to the Inn for 
that purpose. His presence excited to 
tiie highest degree the spirit of the 
people and the soldiers. The Archduke 
Charles, in his government of Bohemia, 
pressed the organisation of twelve thou- 
sand men, destined to co-operate with 
tiie army on the Inn in resisting the 
menaced invasion; and the Empress 
sent to that accomplished prince a 
helmet set with magnificent jewels. 
These warlike measures excited the 
utmost enthusiasm among all classes ; 
the peasantry eveiywhere flew to arms ; 
the nobles vied^with each other in the 
equipment of regiments of horse, or the 
oonf^bution of laige somft of money; 



eveiy town and village rewmndedwith 
the note of military preparalaon. Bat 
imfortunately the jcndoosy or errone- 
ous views of the Aulio Council were bat 
iU calculated to tumto the beet aooount 
this general burst of patriotio spiritL 
The Archduke Charles, indeed, in ao- 
cordance with the unanimous wishes of 
the army, was declared generalissimo; 
but^ instead of being sent to head the 
forces on the Inn, he was retained in 
his subordinate situation of the govern- 
ment of Bohemia. Kray, whose talents 
at Ulm had so long arrosted the pro- 
gress of disaster, was dismissed to his 
estates in Hungary; while the com- 
mand of his anny was given to the 
Archduke John, a young man of con- 
siderable promise and borough mili- 
tary education ; but whose inexperi- 
ence, even though aided by the ooundls 
of Lauer, the grand-master of artUleiy, 
was but ill calculated to contend with 
the scientific abilities of Moreaa. 

11. Before the renewal of hostilitiea, 
Austria had greatly augmented her 
forces in all quarters. Five thousand 
additional troops in British pay had 
been obtained from Bavaria ; the ces- 
sion of Philippsburg, Ulm, and Ingol- 
stadt, had rendered disposable eighteen 
thousand more ; and the recruits firom 
the interior amounted to fifteen thou- 
sand men. These additions had so far 
counterbalanced the heavy losses sus- 
tained during the campaign by sick- 
ness, fatigue, and the swoixl, that the 
Imperialuts could reckon upon one 
hundred and ten thousand effective 
men on the Inn, to defend the frontiers 
of the Hereditary States. But this 
great force, after the usual system of 
the Austrians, was weakened by the 
vast extent of country over which it 
was spread. The right, twenty-seven 
thousand strong, occupied Batisbon 
and the Palatinate ; the left, consiBt- 
ing of eighteen thousand men, under 
^Oler, was stationed in the German 
Tyrol; so that not more than sixi^' 
thousand combatants could be relied' 
on to maintain the important line of 
the Inn. In Italy, Field -manhal 
Bellcgarde had one hundred tiidutand 
under his command, but tiiey too were 
weakened by the immenas line thej. 
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had to defend ; fifteen thousand were 
in the Italian Tyrol, under Davido- 
wich; ten thousand in Ancona and 
Tuscany; twenty thousand consisted 
of Neapolitan troops, who could be 
little relied on : so that, for the deci- 
sive shock on the Mincio, not more 
than sixty thousand effective men could 
be assembled. 

12. Nor was the Imperial cabinet 
less active in its endeavoura to awaken 
the northern powers to a sense of the 
dangers which menaced them, from the 
great abilities and evident ambition of 
the First ConsuL Special envoys were 
despatched to St Petersburg and Ber- 
lin to endeavour to rouse the Russian 
and Prussian cabinets into activity, but 
in vain. Frederick- William persisted 
in the system of neutrality which he 
had so long pursued, and which he was 
destined so bitterly to expiate ; and the 
Emperor Paul, intent upon his newly- 
acquired ideas of the freedom of the 
seas, refused to embroil himself with 
Fi'ance, and, in the pm*suit of the ima- 
ginary vision of maritime indepen* 
dence, fixed upon Europe the real 
evils of territorial slavery. He retain- 
ed a hundi*ed and twenty thousand 
men inactive under Kutusoff and 
Count Pahlen, both reserved for great 
destinies, on the frontiers of Lithuania, 
who, if thrown into the scale at this 
critical moment, might have righted 
the balance when it was beginning to 
decline, and saved Russia from the rout 
of Austerlitz and the conflagration of 
Moscow. 

13. It is painful to be obliged to add, 
that the military efforts of England, 
though intended to follow out the true 
spirit of the alliance, were not better 
calculated to aid the common causa 
On the 4th June an attack was made 
on the forts in Quiberon bay, by the 
squadron under the command of Sir 
Edwai-d Pellew; but after gaining a 
trifling success, and dismantling the 
fortifications, they embarked without 
making any permanent impression. 
Early in July a secret expedition under 
the command of Sir James Pulteney, 
consisting of eight thousand men, sailed 
for the coast of France. It first ap- 
peared off Belleisle ; but as the strong 



works on that island rendered any 
attack a difficult enterprise, it shortly 
made sail for the coast of Spain, and 
landed in the neighbourhood of FerroL 
After two skirmishes, in which the 
Spaniards were defeated, the British, 
took possession of the heights which 
overlook the harbour ; and everything 
promised the immediate reduction of 
that important fortress, with the fleet 
within its walls, when the Euglishcom* 
mander, intimidated by the rumour of 
reinforcements having reached the 
town, withdrew his forces without any 
(ipparent reason, but in pursuance of 
secret instructions, and made sail for 
Gibraltar, where Abercromby, with 
the expedition which had so long lain 
inactive at Port Mahon, awaited hi& 
arrival 

14. The union of two squadrons, 
having on board above twenty thou* 
sand British troops, in the stoiits of 
Gibraltar, excited the utmost alarm 
through the whole Peninsula^ Thia 
armament, one of the greatest which 
had sailed from the British shores dur- 
ing the whole war, menaced alike Car^ 
thagenia, Seville, and Cadiz. Reinforce- 
ments from all quarters wex^e hastily 
directed to the lines of St Roch in front 
of Gibraltar ; vessels were sunk at the 
entrance of the harbour of Cadiz, and 
all the means adopted which could be 
thought of to repel the threatened at- 
tack. The British commandera, instead 
of making sail, the moment they ar- 
rived, for the isle of St Leon, lay above 
a fortnight inactive in the straits of 
Gibraltar, and at length appeared off 
Cadiz on the 5th October. Seldom was 
a more formidable armament assembled; 
the naval forces consisted of twenty sail 
of the line, twenty-seven frigates, and 
eighty-four transports, having on board 
above twenty thousand foot-soldiers. 
As far as the eye could I'each, the ocean 
was covered by the innumerable sails 
of the British armada, which seemed 
destined to revenge upon Spain the 
terrors of the celebrated armament 
which had been baffled by the firmness 
of Elizabeth. Noways intimidated by 
the formidable spectacle, the Spanish 
governor wrote a touching letter to the 
British commanders, in which he ad- 
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juied them not to add to the calami- 
ties which already overwhelmed the in- 
habitants, from an epidemic which car- 
ried off seyeral hundreds of persons 
daily. They replied, that the town 
would not be attacked if the ships of 
war were delivered up ; and as this was 
not acceded to, preparations were made 
for landing the troops. But before they 
could debark, the accounts received of 
the yeUow-fever within its walls were 
so serious, that the British command- 
ers, justly apprehensive that, if the 
city were taken, the ulterior objects of 
the expedition might be frustrated by 
the effect of the contagion among the 
troops, withdrew from the infected isle 
to the straits of Gibraltar. 

15. But while the honour of the Brit- 
ish arms was tarnished by the failure 
of such mighty forces on the western 
coast of Europe, an event of the ut- 
most importance to the future progress 
of the maritime war occurred in the 
Mediterranean. Malta, which for above 
two years had been closely blockaded 
by the British forces by Lmd and sea, 
b^;an, in the course of this summer, 
to experience the pangs of hunger. Two 
frigates sailed from the harbour in the 
end of August with part of the garri- 
son, -one of which was speedily taken 
by the British cruisers. At length, all 
their means of subsistence having been 
exhausted, a capitulation was entered 
into in the middle of September, in 
virtue of which the French were to be 
conveyed as prisoners of war, not to 
serve till regularly exchanged, to Mar- 
seilles; and this noble fortress, em- 
bracing the finest harbour in the world 
within its impregnable walls, long the 
bulwark of Christendom against the 
Turks, and now the undisputed key to 
the Mediterranean, was permanently 
annexed to the British dominions. 

16. The hopes of the Imperial cabinet^ 
in the event of a renewal of the war, 
were not a little founded on the hostile 
attitude of the south of Italy, to which, 
it was hoped, the arrival of the English 
expedition under Abercromby would 
give a certain degree of consistency. 
Pope Pius YL had sunk under the 
hardships of his captivity in France, 
and died in March of this year. The 



choice of the Roman Conclave^ aasem- 
bied, under the Imperial influence, at 
Venice, fell on the Cardinal Chiara- 
monte, who assumed the tiara under 
the title of Pius Y IL At the time when 
he ascended the papal throne, the in- 
habitants of Rome were suffering severe- 
ly under the exactions of the Neapoli- 
tans, and he wisely resolved to do hia 
utmost to alleviate their misfoHunes. 
Without, therefore, engaging openly in 
the war, he lent a wUling ear to the 
propositions which the First Consul, 
who was extremely desirous of the sup* 
port of the supreme pontiff, instantly 
made to him. But the other parts of 
Italy were in the most hostile state. A 
body of ten thousand Neapolitans had 
taken a position on the Tronto between 
the Upper Abruzze and the March of 
Ancona ; a Neapolitan division, under 
Count Roger de Damas, was in the Ro- 
man' states ; Piedmont, in consterna- 
tion at the recent annexation of the 
Novarese territory to the Cisalpine re- 
public, and the intolerable oppi'essions 
of the French armies, was in so agitated 
a state, that a spark might blow it into 
open combustion; while the peasants 
of Tuscany, in open insurrection to 
support tha» Imperial cause, presented 
a tumultuary array of seven or eight 
thousand men. These bands, it is true, 
were little formidable to regular troops 
in the field ; but as long as they con- 
tinued in arms, they required to be 
watched by detachments, which dimi- 
nished the sti'ength of the army ; and 
it was one of the motives which induced 
Napoleon to accede to the prolongation 
of the armistice with Austria, that it 
would give him time, during its con- 
tinuance, to clear his flank of these 
troublesome irregulai's. 

17. As the armistloe, by a strange 
oversight, did not extend to the Italian 
powers, and the English expedition was 
detained in useless demonstrations on 
the coast of Spain, it was no difficult 
matter for the French troops to effect 
this object. Genei*al Sommariva, to 
whom the Grand-duke of Tuscany had 
intrusted the military forces of his 
estates, was rapidly proceeding with 
the organisation of the peasants in the 
Apennines, when Dupont^ early in Octo- 
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ber, intimstod to lum, that unless the 
insurreetion was forthwith disbanded, 
he would move- against Tuscany with 
a formidable force. As this summons 
mdt with no attention, the French troops 
advanced in greatstrength, in three col- 
umns. After- a vain attempt to d^end 
the Apennines, Florence was occupied 
«n the 15th. The Austrians, under 
Sommariya^ retreated towards Ancona^ 
and the greater part of the insurgents 
retired to Arezao, where they resolved 
to defend themBelve»to the last ^irem- 
ity. An attempt to force open the gates 
haying MLed, the French general, Hon- 
ni^ made preparations for a general 
assault, which took place on the fol- 
lowing morning at five o'clock. No- 
thing cotdd resist the impetuosity of the 
French columns; thegrenadiers mount- 
ed the scaiing-laidders amidst a shower 
of balls ; quiddy they made themselves 
masters- of the ramparfcs, and chasing 
the imhappy peasants from house to 
house, and street to street^ soon filled 
the town with conflagration and car- 
nage. The slaughter was dreadful ; a 
few escaped by subterraneous passages, 
and made good their flight into the 
eountry ; others retired into the citadel, 
which was soon obliged to surrender at 
discretion, and was razed to the ground ; 
but by for the greater number perished 
in the town, under the sword of an irri- 
tated and reloatless victor. 

18. This bloody stroke proted fatal 
to the Tuscan insurrection. The fugi- 
tives who escaped the carnage, spread 
for and wide the most dismal accounts 
of the fate of Iheir unhappy comrades; 
and the peasants, thunder-struck by 
the rapidity and severity of the blow, 
lost no time- in deprecating the- wrath 
of an enemy who i^peared irresistible. 
Sommariva, fettered by the annistice 
with Austria, retired entirely from the 
Tuscan states; and the inhabitants, 
left to their own means of defence, had 
no resource but in immediate submis- 
sion. A EEtarong division was immedi- 
ately despaitched to Leghorn, which 
entered the place without opposition, 
and, affc^'the barbaroas method of 
carrying on' war now adopted by the 
First Consul^ instantly confiscated the 
^ole Enc^ish property in the harbour 



and town. Forty-six vessels, with their 
cargoes, besides 750,000 quintals of 
wheat and barley, and 90,000 quintaki 
of dried vegetablei^ were thus' obtained 
for the vae of the imny — an aoquisition 
of greait importance to its future opera- 
tions ; but one which, like idl other ill* 
gotten gains, in the end recoiled upon 
the heads of those who acquired them, 
and contributed to rouse that deep and 
universal hatred at the Frendi domi- 
nation, which at length precipitated 
Napoleon from the throna 

19. At the same period the Swiss, 
whose divisions and democratic trans- 
ports had exposed their country to tiie 
severities of Riepublican conquest, were 
doomed to drain to ihe dregs the cup 
of misery and humiliation. The- shc^ 
dow even of their independence van- 
ished before the armed intervention of 
the First Consul. The numerous in- 
surrections of the peasants against the 
enormous requisitions of the Republi- 
can agents ; the obstinate resistance of 
the partisans of the ancient insiitu* 
tions ; the general anarchy and dissolu- 
tion of government which prevailed, 
loudly called for a remedy. Napoleon 
applied it, by causing his minister Rein- 
hard to declare to the democratic des- 
pots who ruled the country, that he 
would recognise no authority but that 
of the executive commission to whom 
he transmitted his orders ; a declara- 
tion which at once brought the whole 
country under the immediate sway of 
ihe central government at the Tuilerie& 
The English in the course of this year 
made themselves masters of Surinam, 
Berbice, St Ehistadie, and Demerara-^ 
Dutch settlements on the mainland and 
in the islands of the West Indies. At 
the same time Napoleon published an 
edict, permanently incorporating the 
provinces acquired by the Republic on 
the left bank of the Rhine, and extend- 
ing the French laws and institutions 
to these valuable acquisitions. Thus, 
while England was extending its mighty 
arms over both hemispheres, France 
was laying its iron grasp on the rich- 
est and most important provinces of 
Europe. The strife could not be oihet 
than for life or deatii between two such 
powers. 
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2a Sook WM tiia Bkate of Europe, 
lAam. iba anpiatioe of Hohenlindiai waa 
doKnaiced by the 'Fint Coanxl, and 
hostUitieB were reecmuBenoed ait all 
p<»&ts in the end of NoTember. Had 
tiie ijilie CSoimeil deiermined to re- 
nam. on the dflfeDBire^ no line muB more 
capahle of admitting an obstinate re- 
aiataacB to theinrader than that of the 
Inn. That riTer, which doea not yield 
to the Rhine either in the impetuosity 
ear the volume of wstera whidli it rolla 
towards the Daatnbey meandeni in the 
Tynd, as far as Kn&tein, between in- 
aeoesaible ridges of moantainfl^ whose 
ttdes^ darkened with pine-£DnstBy axe 
amanoanted bjbazie peaka^ oceasionally 
streaked with snow, even in the height 
of Bommec. From thenoe to Miihldorf 
it flows in a deep bed, eat by the yehe- 
menoe of the torrent through soUdroek, 
whose aides present a series of perpen- 
dicnlar preoipiceB on eitbac bank, ex- 
eepting only in a few well-known points, 
which werestnmgly guarded, andarmed 
with cannon. This powerful line, sup- 
ported on the left by the fortress of 
RuMein, and on the right by that of 
Bsaunau, both of which wwe in a for- 
midable state of defiance, was flanked 
cmeitiier side by two immflnse bastionB, 
equally menacing to aninyadingenemy ; 
the one fanned by the Tyrol, wtbh its 
waxUke and devoted population and 
inaccessible monntiainH, the other by 
Bohemia aad the chain of the Bohmer- 
wald, which skirts the Danube from 
LintK to Straubing, where the Arch- 
duke Chades was organising a numer- 
eus body of forces. 

21. Had the Austrians,. headed by 
the Archduke Charles, remained on the 
defieouxve in this strong position, it is 
probable that all the disasters of the 
eampaign would haye been avoided. 
It was next to impossible to force such 
a central line,, defended by eighty thou- 
sand men, uxider the direction of that 
great commander ; while to attempt to 
torn it, ttLther by the Tyrol or Bohonia, 
would have been equaUy perilous. To 
detach thirty thousand men into the 
defilflsleadinginto Bohemia would have 
been imminently haoardous, when so 
laaige a force threatened the omtre of 
thftinyader ; while a aimilair moyement 



into the Tyrol, besidea being attended 
with the same danger, would have in- 
curred the hasard of being defisated by 
the Prince of Reoss, who occupied the 
impregnable paasefandfortreeseswhioh 
guarded the entrance into that difficult 
eountry. But froni these difficulties 
the Fresu^ were relieved by the reeolo- 
tion of the Imperialists to aross the 
Inn, and carry the waryigoronsly into 
the heart oi Bavaria ; a prejeet which 
might have led to victory if conducted 
by the experience and ability of the 
ibrchduke Charles, but which termi- 
nated in nothing but disaster in the 
hands <^ his brave but inexperienced 
soocessor. Although, however, the of- 
fensive movement of the Imperialists 
led to such calamitous results, it was 
skilfully combined, and promised in 
the outset Ihe most brillunt success. 
The Republican right, under Lecourb^ 
stretched through the Y oralberg moun- 
tains to Feldkirch in the Tyrol; the 
centre, under Moreau in person, vroa 
in position at Ebersberg, on the high- 
road leading from Munich to Haag; 
the left, commanded by Qrenisr, was 
stationed at Hobenlinden on the road 
to Muhldor£ The project of the Aus- 
trian generalwastodetadi Elenau from 
Ratisbon towards Landshut, where he 
wa» to be joined by Keinmayer with 
twenty thousand men ; meanwhile the 
centre was to advance by echelons 
towards Hobenlinden, and throw the 
weight of their forces on the Republi- 
can left» where the least resistance 
might be expected. 

22. Hostilities were oommenced by 
Augereau, who was at the head of the 
Qallo-Batavian army. He denounced 
the annistice four days before his col- 
leagues, and advanced, at the head of 
twenty thousand men, from Frankfort 
by the course of the Maine towards 
Wiirfczburg. Though the Imperialforces 
in that quarter were nearly equal to his 
own, they opposed but a feeble resist- 
ance, from being camposed chiefly of 
the troops recently levied in Bohemia 
and the states of Mayence, little calou- 
latedtoresiBtthe French veterans. After 
a slight combat, the Imperialists were 
repidsed at allpoints; the Baron Albini, 
after aa ephenwral Boooeaa at Aachaf- 
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fenbui^, was driven with loss out of 
that town and forced back to Schwein- 
fort) while Dumongeau pushed on to 
Wiirtzbarg, and summoned the garri- 
son, which shut itself up in the citadel 
The first effect of iiieae disasters was 
to dissolve the insurrectionary troops 
of Mayence, under Albini, who never 
appeared again during the campaign. 
The Austiian general Simbschen, lus 
forces being reduced by this defection 
to thirteen thousand men, took a posi- 
tion at Bourg-Eberach, to cover Bam- 
berg ; he was there attacked on the fol- 
lowing day by Augereau, and, after an 
obstinate conflict, driven back to Pom- 
mersfeld. Satisfied with this success, 
the French general established his troops 
behind the Regnitz to await the fall of 
the citadel of Wiirtzburg, which Du- 
mongeau was beginning to besiege in 
regular form. These advantages were 
much more important upon the issue 
of the campaign than might have been 
supposed, from the quality and num- 
bers of the troops engaged; for by 
clearing the extreme left of Moreau, 
they permitted him to draw his lefb 
wing, under Sainte-Suzanne, nearer to 
his centre, and reinforce the grand army 
on the Inn, in the precise quarterwhere 
it was menaced by the Imperialists. 

23. Meanwhile, operations of the most 
decisive importance had taken place on 
the Inn. On the 27th November the 
Imperialists broke up to execute their 
intended concentration on the right to- 
wards Landshut : but the heavy rains 
which fell at that time retarded con- 
siderably the march of their columns ; 
and it was not till the 29th that their 
advanced guard reached that place. At 
the same time Moreau concentrated 
his forces in the centre, and advanced 
^ by Haag towards Ampfing and Milhl- 
dorf. Fearful of continuing his flank 
movement in presence of a powerful 
enemy, who threatened to fall perpen- 
diculaiiy on his line of march, the 
Archduke John arrested his columns, 
and ran the hazard of a general battle 
on the direct road to Munich.* They 
accordingly, on the 30th, retraced their 
steps, and moved through cross-roads 
towards Ampfing and Dorfen. This 
lateral movement,peiformedamid8t toi*^ 



rents of rain, and in dreadful roads, 
completed the exhaustion of the Aus- 
trian troops; but it led, in the first 
instance, to the most promising results. 
By a singular accident^ Moreau had 
heard nothing of the advance of the 
Imperialists towards Landshuty feu: less 
of their cross movement to Ampfing; 
but some confused accounts had merely 
reached the Republican headquarters 
of considerable assemblages of the 
enemy towards Miihldorf; and the 
French general, desirous to explore his 
way, pushed forward strong recon- 
noitring parties in that direction. Hi» 
right occupied Rosenheim, his lefb and 
centre were gradually approaching the 
Austrian columns by Haag and Was- 
serbuig. The effect of this movement 
was to bring the Imperial army, sixty 
thousand strong, and massed together, 
perpendicularly against the left of the 
French, who, ignorant of their danger, 
were advancing in straggling and de- 
tached columns to discover where they 
were. 

24. The effect of this state of things, 
and of the able manoeuvre of the Arch- 
duke, speedily showed itself, The 
French army, turned and surprised, 
was exposed to be cut up in detail, 
while separated in a line of march, by 
an enemy drawn up in battle array on 
one of its flanks. Grenier, who was 
the first in advance, was leisurely ap- 
proaching Ampfing, when he was sud- 
denly assailed by vast masses of the 
enemy, in admirable oixier and battle 
an-ay. He was speedily thrown into 
confusion, and put to the rout. In 
vain Ney exerted all his talent and re- 
solution to sustain the weight of the 
Imperial columns : his troops, consist- 
ing of his own division and that of 
Hai'dy, after a brave resistance, were 
broken and driven back upon the divi- 
sion of Grandjean, which advanced to 
its support and shared the same fate. 
At the same time L^grand, after a sharp 
conflict in the valley of the Isen, was 
constrained to retire to the neighbour- 
hood of Dorfen. The Imperialists were 
everywhere sucoessfuL They had at- 
tacked, in compact and regular masses, 
the enemy's divisions while in march 
and separated, and spread alarm and 
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diMxrangement from the general's tent 
to the sentinel's ontpoets. So far the 
most brilliant sncoess hod attended the 
Austrian advance, and if it had been 
▼igoroasly followed np by a general 
capable of appreciating the immense 
advantages ^hich it offered, and forc- 
ing back the enemy's retreating co- 
Imnns without intermission upon those 
whidi earned up to their support^ it 
m^ht have led to the total defeat of 
the French army, and changed the 
whole fortune of the campaign. But 
the Archduke John, satisfied with this 
first advantage, allowed the enemy to 
recover from their consternation. On 
the following day no forward movement 
was made ; and Moreau, skilfully avail- 
ing himself of that respite, retired 
through the forest of Hohenunden to 
the ground which he had originally oc- 
«ap^, and carefully studied as the 
probable theatre of a decisive conflict 

25. The space which lies between 
the Inn and the laer, which is from 
twelve to fifteen leagues in bi*eadth, is 
intersected in its centre by this forest, 
now celebrated not less in poetry than 
history.* Parallel to the course of the 
two rivers, its woods form a natural 
barrier or stockade, ^ix or seven 
leagues long, and from a league to a 
league and a half broad. Two great 
roads only, that from Munich to Was- 
serburg, and that from Mi^iich to 
Miihldorf, traverse that thick and 
gloomy forest, where the pine-trees ap- 
proach each other so closely, as in most 
places to render the passage of cavalry 
or artillery, excepting on the great 
roads, impossible. The village of Ho- 
henlinden is at the entrance on the 
Munich side of the one defile, that of 
Mattenpott at the mouth of that lead- 
ing to Miihldorf. The village of Eb- 
ersbeig forms the entrance of the other 
defile leading to Wasserburg. Between 
these two roads the broken and uneven 
surface of the forest is traversed only 
by country paths, almost impracticable 
during the storms of winter even to 
foot-passengers. 

26. Moreau with his staff had care- 
fully reconnoitred this ground ; and as 

* The reader wi]IreoollectCampbell'snobIe 
'Ode to Hohealinden. 



soon as it became evident that the 
Archduke was to advance through its 
dangerous defiles, he prepared, with 
the artof a consummate general, to turn 
it to the beat account Rapidly oon« 
centrating his forces in the plain at the 
entrance of the defiles on the Munich 
side, he at the same time gave orders 
to Richepanse, with his division, to ad« 
vanoe by tiie country roads across the 
forest^ so as to fidl, early on the morn- 
ing of the 3d, perpendicularly on the 
line of the great chauss^efrom Hohen- 
linden to Miihldorf He naturally an- 
ticipated that this movement would 
bring him on the flank of the Austrian 
centre, when entangled in the defile, 
with its long train of artillexy and 
chariots ; and that if the Republican 
force at the entrance of the pass could 
only maintain its ground till this side- 
attack took place, the ruin of the whole 
column, or at least the capture of all 
its cannon, would be the result To 
efiiect this object, be concentrated all 
the forces he could command at the 
mouth of the defile ; but so unforeseen 
was the attack, that not above two- 
thirds of his army could take a part in 
the action ; neither the right wing un^ 
der Lecourbe,northehalf of the left, un- 
der Sainte-Suzanne, could be expected 
to arrive so as to render any assistance. 
27. The Imperialists had committed 
the great error of allowing the surprised 
Republicans all the 2d to concentrate 
their scattered forces; but they did not on 
the following day repeat their mistake. 
Early on the morning of the 3d, a day 
ever memorable in the military annals 
of France, all their troops were in mo- 
tion, and they plunged, in three great 
columns, into the foi'est to approach 
the enemy. The centre, forty thousand 
strong, advanced by the great road 
from Miihldorf to Munich, the only 
road which was practicable, in the 
dreadful state of the weather, for artil* 
lery; above a hundred pieces of can- 
non and five hundred chariots encum- 
bered its movements. The infantry 
marched fi^t; then came the longtrain 
of artillery and caissons ; the cavahy 
closed the procession. The right wing, 
under the command of General Latour, 
consisting of twenty-five thousand men. 
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followed in inferior road leading up 
the Tftlley of the Isen ; Latour was to 
debouch by Isen upoa Prasraidorf; 
Keinmayer moyed on the flank of that 
column, through the forest, from Lang- 
dorf upon Harthofm; while the ld% 
wing under Riesch, was directed to 
proceed by a cross-path by Albaohing 
to St Christoph, to gain the chauss^ 
of Wasserbnrg. The Imperial columns, 
animated by their success on the pre- 
ceding days, joyfully commeraoed their 
march over i^e yet unstained snow two 
hours before it was daylight, deeming 
the enemy in full retreat, and little an- 
tidpating any resistance belore tiieir 
forces were united and disposed in 
battle array, in the open plain, on the 
Huni(^ side of the forests 

28. From the outset, lu^weTer, ti&e 
most simster presages attended Uieir 
steps. During the night Ihe wind had 
dumged ; the heavy rain of the preced- 
ing days turned into snow, which fell, 
as at Eylau, in sudi iMck. flakes as to 
render it impossible to see twenty 
yards before ^e head of Uie column ; 
while the dreary expanse of the forest 
presented, under the trees, a uniform 
white surface, on which it was impos- 
sible to distinguish the beaten track.* 
The cross-paths between the roads 
which the troops foUowed, bad at any 
time, were almost impassable in such a 
storm ; and each body, isolated in the 
snowy wilderness, was left to its own 
resources, wil&out either receiving in- 
telligence or deriving assistance from 
the other. The central column, which 
advanced along the only good road, 
outstripped the others; and its head 
had traversed the forest, and approach- 
ed Hohenlinden about nine o'clock. It 
was there met by tiie division of 
Grouchy, and a furious conflict im- 
mediately commenced ; the Austrians 
endeavoured to debouch from the de- 
file and extend themselves along the 
front of the wood, the French to coerce 
their movements, and drive Uiem back 
into the forest. Both parties made the 
most incredible efforts; the enow, 

* '^On Liaden, whmtho son -was low. 
All bloodless lay ihe untroddea snow; 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Oriser rolling rapidly.** 



which feXL without intermptioii, pi«- 
vented ihe opposing lines from seeing 
each other ; but they aimed at the 11»^ 
which appeared through the gloom, 
and rushed forward in^ blind fnry 
to the deadly charge of the bayonet. 
Insensildyf however, the Anstrianji 
gained ground ; their ranks were gra- 
dually extending in front of the wood, 
when Generak Qrouchy sthd Gh^ndjean 
put themselves at the head of fresh. 
battaHoDB, Jind by a decisi'm chaiige 
drove them back into the forest. Th& 
Imperial lines were broken by thetrees, 
but still tiiey resisted bravely in the en» 
tangled thickets; posted behind the 
trunks, they kept up a murderous fire 
on the enemy; and the contending 
armies, broken into single file, fought, 
man to man, with invincible resolur 
tion.+ 

29. While iSiis desperate conflict was 
going on in front of Hohenlinden, tiia 
leading ranks of the Austrian right 
began to appear at the entrance of the 
forest on tile oldier road. Key instacntly 
repaired with his division to the scene 
of danger, and, by a vigorous ehnrge on 
the flank of the enemy's column, which 
was in the act of deploying, not only 
drove it back into the wood, but cap- 
tured ei^t pieces of cannon and & 
thousand prisoners. The efieet of 
these vigor(H2S efforts on the part of 
Moroau, in preventing the deploying of 
the heads of the Imperial columns firom 
the forest, was to produce vadUation 
and oonf usion in the long train in their 
centre, wfaidi, unable to advance from 
the combat in its front, and pressed on 
by the crowd in its rear, soon began to 
fdl into confusion. They were in this 
state, jammed up amidst long files of 
cannon and waggons, when the division 
c^ Richepanse, which had broken up 
eariy in the morning from Ebersberg, 
on tiie Munich side of the one defile, 
and struggled on with invincible reso- 
lution through dreadful roads across 
the forest, arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of ICattenpott, on the Mtihldorf 
side of the other, directly in the rear of 

f " 'lis mom;— but acapeeyoD level scDX 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rollins dun, 
Where fiery Frank and fUrious Hun 
Shout in their salphi^rons canopy 1*^ 
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the oentpe <ii the Aiistriaa arznyy and 
at the cloee sof its protraotod «rray< 
The ordezB of Richepanse wwe to moTe 
from JSbeisbeig on Sit Ghri&topli, bat 
witbout ulterior or more detailed di- 
jwetiona* Bat jost as ib was approaeb- 
ing thffi decisiTe point, and slowly ad- 
yandng in opem cokunn ibrougb the 
forest) this diviBiQii was itself piereed 
through i^ centre, near &t CSiriHtopfa, 
by the AuBtnan left wing under Biesoh, 
which, moving up by the valley of Al- 
baching, .to gain the chauss^e of Was- 
serhazg, by which it was destined to 
pierce through the f ovest, feU perpen- 
dicularly on its line of march. Thus 
BiohepaBse, with balf his division, 
found himself irretrievably separated 
from the x«mainder; iSie manoeuvre 
which he was destined to have per- 
formed on the centre of the Imperial- 
ists was turned against himself, and 
with a single brigade be was placed be- 
tween tibat immense body and their left 
wing. An ordinary general, in such 
alanmng diricumBtances, would have 
sought safety m fligbt, and thus, by 
allowing the Impesiul centre to con- 
tinue its advance, endangered the vic- 
tory ; but Bidieponse, whose able mind 
was penetrated with the importance of 
his mission, bravely resolved to push 
on with the single brigade which re- 
mained under his command, and fall on 
the rear of the grand column of the 
enemy. He sent oixlers, therefore, to 
his separated brigade to maintain itself 
to the last extremity at St Christoph, 
and advanced himself withhalf his men, 
with the utmost intrepidity, towards 
Mattenpott and the line of march of 
the grand Austrian column. 

80. When the French troopsapproach- 
ed the great road, they came upon the 
cuirassiers of Lichtenstein who formed 
part of that vast body, who had dis- 
mounted, and were reposing kosurely 
under the trees until the great park of 
artillery and the reserves of Kollowrath 
had passed the defile. It may easily be 
imagined with what astonishment they 
beheld this new enemy on Iheir ^ank, 
who was the more imexpected, as they 

♦ fSee the ordera in Mimorial du Vepdt de 
la Gwrre, y. 241 ; aad TmEBS' ConnUat et 
rj5!qi8»inv ii. 2M. 



knew that their 1^ wing, under EiesiA, 
had passed through the forest^ and they 
deemed themselves perfectly secure on 
that side. They made, in ixmseguence, 
little resistajnce, and were speedily 
driven off 'tiiechauBs^. Kot content 
with this success, Hichspanse left to 
his cavalry the duage of keeping off 
the Imperial cuirassien, and advanced 
himself with the two remaining regi- 
ments of infantry to attack the rear of 
the Imperial ceutre in the fosjest of 
Hdhenlinden. The appearance of thia 
fovoe, ajnountii^ to nearly three thou- 
sand men, behmd themi, exdted the 
utmost alarm in the Austrian ooLumn. 
The troops of that nation are proverb- 
ially mone sensitive thanany in Europe 
to the danger of being turned when in 
a Hne of march. A brigade of the Ba- 
varian reserve was q>eedily direotedto 
the menaced pointy but it was over- 
whelmed in its advance by the crowds 
of fugitives, and thrown into such dss- 
order by the i>vertamed oannon and 
caissons which blocked up the road, 
that it never reached the enemy. Three 
Hungarian battaUons werenext brought 
up ; but, after resisting bravely, am&t 
thegeneral caBstamation around them, 
they too at length were broken and fled. 
This little action decided the viotoiy ; 
the whole Austrian artillery lay ez- 
pesed to the attadu of the victor in a 
situation where, from beang jammed 
together in a Ihick forest, it was in- 
capable of making any resistance. 

31. Jforeau, at the e^rance of the 
defile in frant of Hohenlinden, was still 
maintaiaing an anxious oonflict, when 
the sound of cannon in the direction of 
Mabtoipott, and the appearance of hesi- 
tation and confusion in the enemy's 
columns, announced that a decisive at- 
tack in the chauss^ behind them, by 
Eichepanse, had taken place. This was 
a mere lucky accident; lor he had 
neither directed nor foreseoa it : nor, 
indeed, could it have been anticqwted 
amidst the oomtdicated movements of 
the interlaced hostile columns. He 
immediately, however, saw its impor- 
tance, and resolved to turn it to the 
best advantage. On the spoi^ he di- 
rected Grouchy and Ney to make a 
combined charge inJ&ont on theenemy* 
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•The French battalions, which had so 
long maintained an obstinate defence, 
now commenced a furious onset, and 
the Austrian centre, shaken by the 
ftlann in its rear, was violently assailed 
in front. The combined effort was ir- 
resistible. Ney, at the head of the 
Hepublican grenadiers, pressed forwai'd 
in pursuit of the fugitives along the 
chausB^e, until the loud shouts of his 
troops announced that they had come 
into co-operation with the victorious 
Richepanse, who was advancing along 
the same road to meet him, as fast as 
its innumerable incumbrances would 
permit. No words can paint the con- 
fusion which now ensued in the Aus- 
trian columns. The artillery-drivers 
•cut their traces, and galloped in all di- 
rections into the forest ; the infantry 
disbanded and fled ; the cavaliy rushed 
in tumultuous squadrons to the rear, 
trampling under foot whatever opposed 
their passage ; the waggons were aban- 
<ioned to their fate, and, amidst the 
universal wreck, 97 pieces of cannon, 
300 caissons, and 7000 prisonei's, fell 
into the enemy's hands. 

82. While this decisive success was 
being gained in the centro, the columns 
-of Latour and Keinmayer, who had 
■succeeded in debouching from the 
forest, and united in the plain on its 
-other side, violently assailed the Re- 
publican left, where Qronier, with in- 
ferior forces, consisting only of Legrand 
and Bastours divisions, and Hautpoul's 
reserve cavalry, defended the other ap- 
proach to Munich. Notwithstanding 
all his efforts, and the assistance of a 
part of the division of Ney, he was sen- 
sibly losing ground, when the intelli- 
gence of the defeat of the centre com- 
pelled the enemy to abandon his ad- 
vantages, and retire precipitately into 
the forest Qrenier instantly resumed 
the offensive, and, by a general charge 
of all his foroes, succeeded in over- 
whelming the Austrians while strug- 
gling through the defile, and taking six 
pieces of cannon and fifteen hundrod 
prisoners. At the same time, General 
Decaen, with his frosh division, disen- 
gaged the half of Richepanse's division, 
cut off during his advance, which was 
■haid pressed between General Riesch's 



corps and the retiring columns of the 
centre, who still preserved their ranks. 
Before night, the Republicans, at all 
points, had passed the forost Four of 
their divisions were assembled at Mat- 
tenpott, and the headquarters wero 
advanced to Haag ; while the Imperi- 
alists, weakened by the loss of above a 
hundred pieces of cannon and fourteen 
thousand soldiers, took advantage of 
the night to withdraw their shattered 
forces across the Inn. 

33. Such was the great and memor- 
able battle of Hohenlinden, the most 
decisive, with the exception of that of 
Rivoli, which had yet been gained by 
either paity during the war, and supe- 
rior even to that renowned conflict in 
the tfT>phies by which it was graced, 
and the immense consequences by 
which it was followed. The loss of the 
French on that and the preceding days 
was nine thousand men ; but that of 
the Imperialists was nearly twice as 
great, when the deserters and missing 
were taken into account : they lost two- 
thirds of their artillery, and the moral 
consequences of the defeat were fatal to 
the campaign. The victory of Mai*en- 
go itself was less momentous in its mi- 
litary consequences. It merely gave 
the Republicans possession of the Sar- 
dinian foitrosses and the Cisalpine re- 
public ; but the disaster of Hohenlin- 
den threw the army of Germany with- 
out rosoturoe on the Hereditary States, 
and at once prostrated the strength of 
the monarchy. Common justice must 
award to Moreau the merit of skilful 
combination and admirable use of the 
advantages of ground in this groat 
victory; but it is at the same time 
manifest that he owed much to chance, 
and that fortune converted a well-con- 
ceived plan of defence into a decisive 
offensive movement. The whole ai*- 
rangements of the Fronch general 
were defensive; he meroly wished to 
gain time, in order to enable his right 
and left wings, imder Lecourbe and 
Sainte-Suzanne, to arrive and take a 
part in the action. By the movements 
on the previous days, he was so fai* out- 
generaled, that> though his army on 
the whole was greatly superior to that 
of his opponents, he was obliged to 
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fight at Ampfing wiUi an inferiority of 
one to two, and at Hohenlinden on 
equal terms. The movement of General 
Richepanse, however well conceived to 
retard or prevent the pafisage of the 
forest by the Austrian army, could not 
have been reckoned upon as likely to 
produce decisive success ; for if he had 
advanced half an hour later, or if 
Riesch's column, which it should have 
done, according to the Austrian disposi- 
tion, had arrived half an hour sooner, 
he would have fallen into the midst of 
superior forces, and both his division 
and that of Decaen, which followed his 
footsteps, would probably have perish- 
ed. The imprudence of the Austrians 
in engaging in these perilous defiles in 
presence of the enemy's aimy, and not 
arranging matters so that aU their co- 
lumns might reach the enemy at the 
same time, undoubtedly was tiie prin- 
cipal cause of the disaster which follow- 
ed; but although Moreau's arrange- 
ments were such as would probably at 
all events have secured for him the 
victory, it was the fortunate accidents 
which occurred during the action which 
rendered it so decisive.* 

34. Thunderstruck by this great dis- 
aster, the whole Imperial army retired 
behind the Inn, and made a show of 
maintaining itself on that formidable 
line of defence. But it was but a show. 
From the first the disposition of its 
columns, disposed in part in echelon 
along the road to Salzbourg, indicated 

* Napoleon's observations on this battle, 
and the whole campaign of Moreau, have been 
here adopted oixl j in so &r as they appear to 
be consonant to reason and justice. They 
are distinguished by his usual ability, but 
^ongly tmctured by that envenomed feel- 
ing towards his great rival which formed so 
marked a feature of his character. He says 
that the decisive march of Richepanse was 
undertaken without orders ; whereas, as al- 
ready shown, he had received orders (to be 
found in the Memorial du Dipdt de la Guerre, 
T. 241), though general ones only, and by no 
means anticipathig the greateffects the march 
had on the issue of the action. Jealousy to- 
wards every one who had either essentially 
iiVJured or rivalled his reputation, and a total 
disregard of truth when recounting their 
operations, are two of the defects in so great 
a man, upon which it is at once the most ne- 
cessary and the most painful duty of the his- 
torian to dweU. 

VOL. V. 



an intention of retreating in that direc- 
tion. After maturely weighing all the 
circumstances of the case, Moreau re< 
solved to force tiie passage of the Upper 
Inn, on the I'oad to Salzboui^ ; but in 
order to deceive the enemy, he caused 
all the boats on the Isar to be assem- 
bled at Munich, collected the bulk of 
his forces in that direction, and gave 
out that he was about to cross the 
lower part of the river. By adopting 
this line of advance, the French general 
had the prospect of cutting off tiie Im- 
perialists from their left wing, hitherto 
untouched, in the Tyrol, menacing 
upper Austria and Vienna, and en- 
dangering theretxeat of BeU«garde from 
the plains of Italy. These advantages 
were so importuit, that they over- 
balanced the obvious difficulties of the 
advance in that direction, arising from 
the necessity of crossing three moun- 
tain streams, the Inn, the Ahsa, and the 
Salza, and the obstades that might be 
thrown in his way from the strength of 
the mountain-ridges in the neighbour- 
hood of Salzbourg. 

35. While the boats of the Isar wero 
publicly conducted, with the utmost 
possible edat, to the Lower Inn, Le- 
courbe caused a bridge-equipage to be 
secretly transported in the night ta 
Rosenheim, on the road to Salzbourg ; 
and, having collected thirty-five thou* 
sand men in the neighbourhood, esta- 
blished a battery of twenty-eight pieces 
during the night of the 8th December 
at Neubevern, where the Inn flows in 
a narrow channel, and which is the 
only point in that quarter where the 
right bank is commanded by the left. 
At six o'clock on the following morning, 
while it was stUl pitch-dark, the French 
cannon, whose arrival was wholly un- 
known to the Austrian videttes, opened 
a furious fii^, so well directed that the 
Imperialists were obliged to retiro; 
and the Republicans instantly con- 
structed a bridge, and threw across so 
strong a body of troops as gave them, a 
solid footing on the left bank. At the 
same time a battery was placed in front 
of the bridge at Rosenheim, in order to 
prevent the burning of the remaining 
arches of that wooden strocture, of 

X 
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which one only had been destroyed ; 
but the corps of the Prince of Cond^, 
which was stationed on the opposite 
bank, faithfully discharged its duty, 
and the whole was soon consumed. In 
consequence of this circumstance, 
Orouchy's and Decaen's divisions were 
obliged to make a circuit by the passage 
at Neubevem, in order to support Le- 
oourbe, but so dilatory were the move- 
ments of the Imperialists, that no suffi- 
eient force could be collected to oppose 
their progress ; a second bridge of boats 
was constructed near Rosenheim, by 
which Riohepanse's division was passed 
over, and the Austrians, abandoning 
the whole line of the Upper Inn, retired 
behind the Alza. Thus was one of 
the most formidable military lines in 
Europe broken through in the space of 
a few hours, without the loss of a single 
man. This extraordinary success was 
chiefly- owing to the Imperialists hav- 
ing been led, by the demonstration of 
Moreau agadnst the Lower Inn, to con- 
centrate the right wing of their army, 
which had suffered least in the disas- 
trous battle of Hohenlinden, in that 
quarter, which removed it three or four 
marches from the scene where the real 
attack was made. No sooner did th^ 
teceive intelligence of the passage of 
Leeourbe over the Upper Inn, than they 
hastily moved all th«rdisposabletroops 
towards the menaced point ; but^ find- 
ing that the enemy were established on 
the right bank in too great force to be 
dislodged, they fell back on all sides, 
and, abandoning the whole line of the 
Inn, concentrated their army behind 
the Alza, between Alt«nnarkt and the 
Chiem See, to cover 'the roads to Salz- 
boui^ and Vienna. 

86, Moreau, coneeiving with reason 
that the spirit of the Austrian army 
must be severely weakened by such a 
succession of disasters, resolved to push 
his advantages to the utmost. The 
Austrians now experienced the ruinous 
consequences attending the system of 
extending themselves over a vast line 
in equal force throughout, which, since 
the commencement of the war, they had 
BO obstinately followed. They found 
themselves unable to arrest the march 
of the victor at any pointy and, by the 



rapid advance of Leeourbe, were irre- 
coverably separated from their left wing 
in the Tyrol Moreau, having resolved 
not to i^low them to establish them- 
selves in a solid manner behind the 
Salza, pushed rapidly forwai-d across 
the Achen and the Traun toSalzbouig.* 
He experienced no considerable oppo- 
sition till he reached the neighbour* 
hood of that town ; but when Leeourbe 
with the advanced guard approached 
the Saal, he found the bulk of the Aus- 
trian army, thirty thousand strong, in- 
cluding ten thousand cavalry, posted 
in a strong position covering the ap- 
proach to Salzbourg. Its front was 
covered by the Saal, the rapid course 
of which offered no inconsiderable ob- 
stacle to an attacking force; its left 
rested on inaccessible rocks, and ita 
right was protected by the confluence 
of the Saal and the Salza. But this 
position, how strong soever, had ite 
dangers ; it was liable to be turned by 
a passage of the Salza, effected below 
the town between Laufen and Salz- 
bourg, in which case the army ran the 
risk of being cut off from Vienna, or 
thrown back in disorder upon the two 
bridges of boats which preserved its 
communication with the right bank of 
the river. 

87. Leeourbe commenced the attack 
with his accustomed vigour : Gudin 
carried the village of Salzbourghoffen, 
and made six hundred prisoners ; but 
Montrichard was so rudely handled by 
the Imperial cavalry, that he was driven 
back in disorder, with the loss of five 
hundred men. This success, however, 
was of little avail, for Moreau ordered 
Decaen to cross the Salza at Laufen, an 
operation which was most successfully 
performed. While the attention of the 
Imperialists was drawn' to the broken 
arches of the bridge by a violent can- 
nonade, this able general directed four 
hundred chosen troops to a point a 
little lower down, who, undeterred by 
the violence and cold of the winter tor- 
rent, threw themselves into the stream, 

* The Alza, in the upper part of its coarse, 
before throwing itself into the Chiem See, is 
called the Achen : the Traun here mentioned 
is a tributary of the Alza. and must be dis- 
tinffuished from the river of the same name 
which failB into the Danube near Lints. 
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iwam across, and made themselyes mas- 
ters of some boats on the opposite side, 
by the aid of which the passage was 
speedily effected. Moreau was no sooner 
informed of this success, than he push- 
ed Richepanse, with two fresh divisions, 
acrossat thisplftce, andadvanoed against 
Salzbourg by the right bank. J^cou- 
raged by tins support, Lecourbe, on 
the day following, renewed his attack 
on the Austrian rearguard, command- 
ed by the Archduke John in person, 
posted in front of Salzbourg. His troops 
adTanoed in two columns, one by the 
road of Reichenhall, the other formed 
in front of Y aal ; a thick fog cohered 
the ground, and the French tirailleurs 
advanced inconsiderately to the attack, 
deeming the Austrians in full retreat^ 
and desirous of having the honour of 
first reaching Salzbourg. They were 
received by the fire of ^rty pieces of 
cannon, whose dischazges soon dissi- 
pated the mist, and discoyered two for- 
midable lines of cavalry drawn up in 
battle array. Lecourbe brought up 
his horse ; but they were overwhelmed 
by the first line of the Imperial cavalry, 
which broke into a splendid charge 
when the Republicans approached their 
position. . Lecourbe, finding himsidf 
unequal to the task of opposing such 
formidable forces, drew back his wings 
behind the Saal, and posted his infantry 
in the rear of the village of YaaL He 
there maintainedhimself with difficulty 
till the approach of night, glad to pur- 
chase his safety by the loss of two thou- 
sand men left on the field of battle. 

88. Had it not been for the passage 
of the river at Laufen, this brilliant 
achievement might have been attended 
with important consequences ; but that 
disastrous drcumstanoe rendered the 
position at Salzbourg no longer tenable. 
ICoreau, at the head of twenty thou- 
sand men, was rapidly advancing up 
the right bank,andthe Archduke John, 
unable to oppose such superior forces, 
was compelled toretireduringthenight, 
leaving tiiat important town to its fate. 
Decaen, with the advanced guard of 
Horeau, took possession of Salzbourg, 
without opposition, on the following 
moniing, and the Republican standards 
for the first time waved on the pictu- 



resque towers of that romantic city. 
The occupation of Salzbourg, and the 
abandonment of the line of the Salza, 
decided the fate of the monarchy. The 
shattered remains of the grand army, 
which had failed to maintain the for- 
midable lines of two such rivers, broken 
in numbers, subdued in spirit, were un- 
ablethereafter to makeany head against 
a numerous enemy, fluked witih vic- 
tory, and conducted with consummate 
military skilL Emboldened by the un- 
expected facility with which he had 
passed these considerable rivers, Ifo- 
reau resolved to give the enemy no time 
to recover from his consternation, but 
to push on at once towards Yieona, 
and decide the war in the centre of the 
Hereditary States, before the other 
French armies had beg^ui seriously to 
skirmish on the frontier. He disquiet- 
ed himself littie about the forces in the 
Tyrol, deeming the troops in that pro- 
vince sufficientiy occupied with the in- 
vasion of Lombaidy by Brune, and the 
march of Macdonald through the Ori- 
sons, which will inunediately be noticed. 
Satisfied with the precautions, there- 
fore, of leaving ontheright small bodies 
as he advancMl, to ma^ tiie principal 
paases into that mountainous region^ 
and on the left of detaching Siunte- 
Suzanne with hia wing to watch the 
motions of Klenau, who was threaten- 
ing the Qallo-BataviAn army at Wiirtz- 
buig, he himself pushed on with his 
whole centre and right wing in pursuit 
of the enemy. 

89. Richepanse, who conducted his 
advanced guard, marched with so much 
expedition that he came up with the 
Austrian rear at Hendorf. Kotwith- 
standing the fatigue of his troops, who 
the day before had marcihed twelve 
leagues, he attaoked the enemy at day- 
break, routed them, and made a thou- 
sand prisoners. The two following 
days were a continued running fight ; 
the Austrians retired, combating all 
the way, to SohwamienBtadt. This in* 
de&tigable leader waa oloaely followed 
by D^saen and Qrouohy, who came up 
to his aupport the moment ihat-any se- 
rious lesistance asrsated Ids columns ; 
while Lecourbe, at the head of the 
right wmg of the invading army, ad-r 
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vaDced by the mountain road, in order 
to turn ike streams where they were 
easily fordable, and constantly menace 
the left flank of the enemy. In front 
of Schwannenstadt the Imperialists 
made an effort to arrest this terrible 
advanced guard. Three thousand ca- 
valry, supported by rocky thickets, 
lined with tirailleura on either flank, 
stood firm, and awaited the onset of 
the Republicans ; but these wei*e now 
in a state of exultation which nothing 
could resist. The infantry advanced 
to within three hundred paces of that 
formidable mass of cavalry, without 
noticing the tirailleurs, who rattled in- 
cessantly on either flank, and then, 
bi*eaking into a charge, approached the 
horse with levelled bayonets with so 
much resolution, that the Austrian 
dragoons broke and fled, and nearly a 
thousand men were killed or made 
prisoners. On the following day, a 
scene of dreadful confusion ensued, 
when the Imperial rearguard crossed 
the Traun. A column of twelve hun- 
dred men, under Prince Lichtenstein, 
stationed in front of the town of Lam- 
bach, where the passage was going for- 
ward, made such a heroic resistance as 
gave time to the greater paiii of the 
cannon and baggage to defile over the 
bridge ; but at length they fell victims 
to their devotion, and were almost all 
slain or made prisoners. Immediately 
the whole remaining Imperialists, who 
had not passed, fled towards the. de- 
file : they were rapidly followed by the 
Republicans. A scene of indescribable 
hon*or ensued : in the milSe of fugi- 
tives, carriages, and trampling squa- 
drons, the arches were fired, and mul- 
titudes threw themselves into the 
.«ti*eam; but such was the resolution 
of the French grenadiers, that, regard- 
less alike of the flames and the dis- 
-charges of grape from the opposite 
l>ank, they rushed across ; by their ex- 
ertions the bridge waa preserved from 
destruction, and was speedily passed 
by the triumphant French battalions. 
40. Affairs were in this disastrous 
state when the Archduke Charles, 
whom the unanimous cries of the na- 
tion had called to the post of danger, 
as the only means left of saving the 



monarchy, arrived and took the com- 
mand of the army. The presence of 
that distinguished leader, who brought 
with him a few battalions, for a little 
revived the spirits of the soldiers ; but 
that gleam was of short duration. He 
had flattered himself that he would be 
able to arrest the progress of the enemy 
in Upper Austria, while Klenau made 
a diversion on the side of Bohemia, and 
Hiller on that of the Tyrol, so as to 
menace his communications in Bavaria 
and Suabia. But the appearance of 
the army, as it crossed the Traun, ren- 
dered it evident to his experienced eye 
that it was too late to calculate on the 
success of these movements. Instead 
of the proud battulions whom he had 
led to victory at Stockach and Zurich, 
the Archduke beheld only a confused 
mass of infantry, cavahy, and artillery 
covering the roads : the bands of disci- 
pline were broken ; the soldiers neither 
grouped round their colours nor lis- 
tened to the voice of their officers ; de- 
jection and despair were painted on 
eveiy countenance. Even the sight of 
their beloved chief, the saviour of Ger- 
many, could hardly induce the ex- 
hausted veterans to lift their eyes from 
the ground. He saw that it was too 
late to remedy the disorder, but still 
he bravely resolved to do his utmost to 
arrest it, and rather give battle under 
the wallis of Vienna, than purchase, by 
an ignominious peace, the retreat of the 
conqueror. 

41. The spirits of the troops, revived 
for a moment by the arrival of their 
favourite leader, were irretrievably 
damped by the continuance of the re> 
treat, after the passage of the Traun, 
to Steyer on the Enns. The Archduke 
gave the most pressing orders to hasten 
the advance of the Hungarian insur- 
rection, and urge forward the arma- 
ments in the capital ; but in the midst 
of these energetic measures, the rout of 
the reai>guaid imder Prince Schwaart- 
zenbei*g, who was overwhelmed at 
Kremsmiinster on the road to Steyer, 
with the loss of twelve hundred men, 
gave him melancholy proof that the 
troops were so completely dejected, 
that no reliance could be placed on 
their exertions. Penetrated with giief 
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at this disaster, he despatched a mes- 
seDger to Moreau, solicitmg an armis- 
tice, which, after some hesitation, was 
signed on the 25th by the French gen- 
end, and repose given to the troops, 
worn out by a month's incessant march- 
ing and misfortonea 

42. To complete the picture of the 
memorable campaign of 1800 in Ger- 
many, it only remains to notice the 
concluding operations of the GkOlo-Ba- 
tavian army on the Maine. After the 
action at Bouig-Eberach and the in- 
Testment of the citadel of Wiirtzbuig, 
Augereau endeavoured to put himself 
in communication with the grand army 
under Moreau. His situation became 
critical, when the advance of that 
army after the battle of Hohenlinden 
left him entirely to. his own resources ; 
and it was rendered doubly so by the 
approach of Klenau with ten thousand 
r^ular Austidan troops on his right 
flank, while Simbschen with twelve 
thousand troops menaced his left. The 
danger soon became pressing ; a divi- 
sion of his troops was attacked on the 
18th in front of Nurembeig by Klenau, 
and after a gallant resistance, forced to 
retreat; while his left with difficulty 
maintained itself against Simbschen. 
Disconcerted by these simultaneous at- 
tacks, the Fi'ench general on the two 
following days retii'ed behind the Reg- 
nitz. On the 21st he was again at- 
tacked and defeated at Neukirchen by 
the united Imperial generals ; but they 
were unable to follow up their advan- 
tages, from having received orders on 
the night of their victory to retire to 
Bohemia, in order to succour the heart 
of the monarchy, now violently assailed 
by the enemy. They were in the 
course of executing these orders, when 
the aimistice of Steyer put a period to 
their operations. Thus the Republi- 
can army, in a short campaign of little 
more than three weeks, in the middle 
of winter, and in the most severe wea- 
ther, marched ninety leagues ; crossed 
three considerable rivers in presence of 
the enemy; made twenty thousand 
prisoners ; killed, wounded, or dis- 
persed as many ; captured 150 pieces 
of cannon, 400 caissons, and 4000 car- 
riages; and never halted till its ad- 



vanced guard, arrested by an armistice, 
was witi^n twenty leagues of Vienna. 
Such results require no eulogium ; the 
annals of war have few such triumphs 
to recount, and they deservedly placed 
Moreau in the very highest rank of the 
captains of the eighteenth century. 

43. While these great events were in 
progress in Qermany, operations, infe- 
rior, indeed, in magnitude, but equal 
in the heroism with which they were 
conducted, and superior in the roman- 
tic interest with which they were at- 
tended, took place in the snowy amphi- 
theatre of the Alps. It has been al- 
ready noticed, that the second army of 
reserve, consisting of fifteen thousand 
men, was moved forward in October to 
the valley of the Rhine in the Orisons ; 
and that it was destined to menace the^ 
rear of the Imperial army on the Min- 
cio, while Brune attacked it in front*. 
This auxiliary corps would probably 
have rendered more essential service,, 
if it had been directed to the grand 
army of Moreau, which was destined to 
operate in the valley of the Danube, 
the true avenue to the Austrian states ; . 
but such a disposition would have ill 
accorded with the views of the First ■ 
Consul, who was little anxious to put - 
a preponderating force, so near their 
frontier, into the hands of a dreaded 
rival, and destined for himself the prin- 
cipal part in the campaign, with the 
troops which he was to lead by the 
Noric Alps to Vienna. Independently 
of this secret feeling, which imdoubt- 
edly had its weight. Napoleon was mis- 
led by the great results of the Italian 
campaigns of 1796 and 1797, and the 
paralysing effect of the march of tne- 
army of I'esei've across the St Bernard 
in the present year. He conceived that- 
Italy was the theatre where the deci- 
sive events were to take place, and had 
yet to learn the superior importance of 
the valley of the Danube, in which he 
himself on future occasions was des- 
tined to strike such redoubtable blows. 
It is fortunate for the historian that 
this destination of Macdonald's corps 
took place, as it brought to light the 
intrepidity and heroism of that gallant 
officer, of whose descent Scotland has 
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so much reason to be proud ; while it 
led to the intei^esting episode of the 
passage of the Splugen, perhaps the 
most wonderful achieyement of modem 
war, and which has been portrayed by 
one of its ablest leaders, with the fide- 
lity of Xenophon, and the power of 
Livy.* 

44. T|ie army of Stacdonald, which 
was announced to consist of forty thou- 
sand men, and was furnished with staff 
and other appointments adequate to 
that number, in reality amounted only 
to fifteen thousand troops. Macdonald 
no sooner discovered this great defi- 
ciency, than he made the most urgent 
representations to the First Consul, and 
requested that ihe chosen reserve of 
ten thousand men, which Murat was 
leading from the eamp at Amiens to 
the plains of Italy, should be put un- 
der his orders. But Napoleon, who in- 
tended this corps in the Alps to operate 
on the campaign, more by the appre- 
hensions it excited among the Imperial- 
ists tlum by its actual $M3hievements in 
the field, refui^ed to change the desti- 
nation of Kurat*8 division, and it con- 
tinued its route for the banks of the 
Mincio. He still believed that the 
frontier of the Inn would sufficiently 
cover the Hereditary States on that 
side, and that it was by accumulating 
ninety thousand men in the Southern 
Tyrol and Italy, that the decisive blow 
-against the Austrian pow^ was to be 
■struck. The command of this great 
army, destined to dictate peaoe under 
the walls of Vienna, he ultimately de- 
idgned for himself. 

45. Of all the passages from Switzer- 
land to Italy, there was none which 
presented more serious natural ob- 
stacles, and was more carefully guard- 
ed by th^ enemy, than that which leads 
over the Splugen into the Italian Tyrol. 
It is first necessary to pass from the 
valley of the Rhine, near its source, 
over the Splugen into that of the Adda, 
which descends in a rapid course from 
the Julian Alps to the Is^e of Como ; 
firom thence, if an advance to the east- 

* Otnxnt Mathleu Bdmaa, author of the 
great military history of France, from 1799 
to the peace of Tilsit, to which tms work has 
been so largely indebted. 



ward is I'lequired, the Col Apriga, a 
steep ridge entangled with wood and 
lofby chestnuts, must be surmounted, 
which brings the traveller into the val- 
ley of the Oglio ; between which and 
the stream of the Adige there is inter- 
posed the rugged ridge of the Mont 
Tonal, the snowy summit of which was 
occupied, and had been carefully forti- 
fied, by the Austrian troops. Mac- 
donald no' sooner was made acquainted 
with these obstacles, than he despatch- 
ed his chief of the staff, Qeneral Ma- 
thieu Dumas, to lay before the First 
Consul an account of the almost insu- 
perable difficulties which opposed his 
progress. No man could be better qua- 
lified than the officer whose graphic 
pencil has so well described the pas- 
sage, to discharge this delicate mission ; 
for he was equally competent to ap- 
preciate the military projects of the 
general-in-chie^ and to portray the 
physical obstructions which opposed 
their execution. 

46; Napoleon listened attentively to 
his statement; interrogated him mi- 
nutely on the force and positions of 
Hiller's corps, and the divisions of 
Laudon, Davidowich, and Wukasso- 
wich, which were stationed near the 
he(|d of the valleys which in that part 
of the Alps separate Italy from Qer- 
many ; and then replied^ " We shall 
wrest from them without a combat that 
immense fortress of the Tyrol; we 
must manceuvre on their flanks : me- 
nace their last line of retreat^ and they 
will immediately evacuate all the upper 
valleys. I shall make no change in 
my dispoffltions. Return quickly ; tell 
Macdonald that an army can always 
pass, in every season, tohere tvN> men 
can place their feet. It is indispensable 
that, in fiffceen days after the com- 
mencement of hostilities, the army of 
the Ghrisons should have seen the sources 
of the Adda, the Oglio, and the Adige ; 
that it should have opened its fire on 
the Mont Tonal which separates them; 
and that, having descended to Tren^ 
it should form the left wing of the 
Army of Italy, and threaten, in concert 
with the troops on the Mincio, the rear 
of Bellegarde's army. I shall tiie care 
to forward to it the necessary rein- 
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forcements. It is Bot by ihe numerioal 
force of an army, but by its destina- 
tion and the importance of its opera* 
tions, that I estimate the merit due to 
its commander." 

47. Having received these verbal in- 
structions, Maodonald prepared, with 
the devotion of a good soldier, to obey 
hisoommandsw His troops advanced, the 
moment the armistioe was denounced, 
into the upper Rheinthal, and concen- 
trated between Coire and Tu&is, at the 
entrance of the celebrated defile of the 
Via Mala, which is the commencement 
of the ascent of the Splugen ; while, 
at the same time, to distract the ene- 
my and conceal his real designs, de* 
monstrations were made towards Feld- 
kirch, as if it was intended to break 
into the Tyrol in that quarter. A few 
days were spent at Tusis in organising 
the army, and making the necessary 
preparations for the formidable under- 
taking which awaited them, of cross- 
ing in the depth of winter the snowy 
summits of the mountains* All the 
artillery was dismounted, and placed 
on aledges' constructed in the country, 
to which oxen were harnessed; the 
artillery anmiumtiou was divided, and 
placed on the backs of mules; and in 
addition to his ordinary aims, ball- 
cartridge and knapsack, every soldier 
received five days' provisions) and five 
packets of cartridges to bear on his 
shoulders over the rugged ascent. Had 
he lived to see the French infantry 
preparing, in the middle of December, 
under the weight of these miormous 
burdens, to cross* the snow-elad ridges 
of the Bhsetian Alps, by paths hardly 
accessible at thait season to the moun- 
taineers of the country, th« eloquent 
historian of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire would have ex- 
punged from his immortal work the 
reflection on the oomparative hardi- 
hood of ancient and modem timesb 

id. Tusis- is situated at the confluf 
•noe of the Albula and the Rhine, at 
the foot of a range of pine-dad cliffs 
of great devation, which run across 
the valley, and in.- former times had 
formed a barrier, creating a lake in 
the valley of Schams, a few miles fur- 
ther up its GOUBMb Through this 



enormous mass, three or four miles 
broad, the Rhine has, in the course of 
ages, forced its way in a nairow bed^ 
seldom more than thirty or forty, some- 
times not more than eight or ten yards 
broad, shut in on either side by stu- 
pendous cliffs which rise to the height 
of two or three thousand feet above its 
rocky channel The road, conducted 
along the side of these perpendicular 
precipices, repeatedly crosses the stream 
by stone bridges, of a single arch, 
thrown &om one cliff to the ol^er, at 
an immense height above the raging 
torrent. Innumerable cascades des^d 
from these lofty precipices, and are 
conducted in subterraneous channels 
under the road, or are lost in the sable 
forests of pine which clothe' their feet 
Impetuous as the Rhine is in this ex- 
traordinary channel, the roar of its 
waters are scarcely heard at the imr 
mense elevation above it at which the 
bridges are placed. The darkness of 
the road, overshadowed by primeval 
pines of gigantic stature, often con» 
ducted through galleries cut out of tiie 
solid rock, or on arches thrown over 
the awful abyss ; the solituKle and so- 
lemnity of the impenetrable forests 
aroun^ the stupendous preoipioes 
above and beneath, whieh. make the 
passenger fsel as if he were- suspended 
in middle air, conspire to render this 
pass the most extnordinscy and su- 
blime in the whole an^phithsatrff of this 
central Alps.* 

49. Emerging firam this gloomy de- 
file, the road tntverses for two leagues 
the open and smiling valley of 9chiui» ; 
it next ascends by a winding course 
the pine-dad cliffo of La Ref£, and at 
length reaches, in a nsraow and deso- 

* The defile of the Via Mala is not so cele- 
brated as its matcfales»featun98 deserve ; but 
the admirable road whidi ia>now otmduoted 
through its rexxumtic diflb, and over the 
Splugen» must ultimately briug it into more 
general notice. It exceeds in snbliifaity and 
horror any aoene in the Alpa There is no 
single pass ia the Simplon, Ifont Genis, the 
Great St Bernard, the little St Bernard, the 
St Gothard, the Bemhardin, the Brenner, or 
the Col de Tende, which can stand in oom- 
paorison with it. It approadaes man neariy 
to the savage character of the Bresoh of 
Roland, or the Circle of Gabamie in the 
Pjnrenees. but exceeds in stupendous feS' 
tuves either of these extrsordinaiy sceaes* 
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late pastoral ralley, the tillage of Splu- 
gevLf situated at the foot of the ascent 
of the mountain of the same name. 
Here the road, leaving the waters of 
the Rhine, which descend cold and 
clear from the glaciers of the Hinter 
Rhein, tuiTis sharp to the left hand, 
and ascends a lateral valley as far as 
its upper extremity, when it emerges 
upon the bare face of the mountain 
above the region of wood, and by a 
painful ascent, often of forty-five de- 
grees elevation, reaches the summit in 
an hour and a half. This description 
applies to the old road as it stood in 
1800. The new road, over the same 
ground, is wound gradually up the as- 
cent, with that admirable skill which 
has rendered the works of the French 
and Italian engineers in the Alps the 
object of deserved admiration to the 
whole civilised world. The wearied 
traveller then beholds with joy the 
waters flowing towards the Italian 
streams, in a narrow plain about four 
hundred yards broad, situated between 
two glaciers at the base of overhanging 
mountains of snow. From thence to 
Isola, on the Italian side of the de- 
clivity, is a descent of two leagues, 
conducted in many places down zig- 
zag slopes, and attended with great 
danger. On the right, for several miles, 
is a continued precipice, or rocky de- 
scent, in many places three or four 
hundred feet deep, which bears the 
name of the slopes of the Cardinal ; 
while, on the left, the road is cut out 
of the solid rock, on the bare face of 
the mountain, exposing the traveller 
to be overwhelmed by the avalanches, 
which, loosened on the heights above 
by the warmth of the southern sun, 
often sweep with irresistible violence 
to the bottom of the declivity. 

50. In summer, when the road is 
well cleared, it is possible to go in 
three hours from the village of Splugen 
to the hospice on the summit; but 
when the newly fallen snow has effaced 
ell traces of the path in those elevated 
regions, above the zone of the ai'butus 
and rhododendron; when the ava- 
lanches or the violence of the winds 
have carried off the black poles which 
mark the course of the road, it is not 



possible to ascend with safety to the 
higher parts of the mountain. The 
traveller must advance with cautious 
steps, sounding, as he proceeds, as in 
an unknown sea beset with shoals ; 
the most experienced guides hesitate 
as to the direction which they should 
take ; for in that snowy wilderness the 
horizon is bounded by icy peaks, afford- 
ing few landmarks to direct their steps^ 
even if they should be perceived for ft 
few minutes from amidst the mantle 
of clouds which usually envelop their 
summits. It may easily be conceived, 
from this description, what labours 
are requisite during the winter season 
to open this passage. It is necessary 
for an extent of five leagues, fi*om the 
village of Splugen to ^at of Isola, 
either to clear away the snow, so as to> 
come to the earth, or to form a pass- 
able road over its top; and the most 
indefatigable efforts cannot always se* 
cure success in such an enterprise. 
The frequent variations of the atmo- 
sphere, the clouds which suddenly rise 
up from the valleys beneath, the ter- 
rible storms of wind which arise in 
these elevated regions, the avalanches 
which descend with irresistible force 
from the overhanging glaciers, in an 
instant destroy the labour of weeks, 
and obliterate under a mountain of 
snow the greatest effoi-ts of human 
industry. 

61. Such were the difficulties which 
awaited Macdonald in the first moun- 
tain ridge which lay before him in the 
passage of the Alps. He arrived, with 
the advanced guard, on the evening of 
the 26th, at the village of Splugen, the 
point where the mountain passage, pro- 
perly speaking, begins, with a company 
of sappers, and the first sledges convey- 
ing the artillery. The country guides 
placed poles along the ascent ; the la- 
bourers followed, and cleared away the 
snow; the strongest dragoons next 
marched to beat down the road by their 
horses' feet. They had already, after 
incredible fatigue, nearly reached the 
summit, when the wind suddenly rose, 
an avalanche fell fr^m the mountain, 
and, sweeping across the road, cut right 
through the column, and precipitated 
thirty dragoons near its head into the 
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gulf beneath, where they were dashed 
to pieces between the ice and the rocks, 
and never more heard of. (General La- 
boissi^re, who led the van, was ahead 
of the cataract of snow, and reached the 
hospice ; but the remainder of the co- 
lumn, thunderstruck by the catastro- 
phe, returned to Splugen ; and the 
wind, which continued for the three 
succeeding days to blow with great yio- 
lence, detached so many avalanches, 
that the road was entirely blocked up 
in the upper regions, and the guides 
declared that no possible efforts could 
render it passable in less than fifteen 
days. 

62. Maodonald, however, was not to 
be daunted by any such obstacles. In- 
dependent of his anxiety to fulfil his 
destined part in the campaign, neces- 
sity forced him on ; for the unwonted 
accumulation of men and horses in 
those elevated Alpine regions, promised 
very soon to consume the whole sub- 
sistence of the country, and expose the 
troops to the greatest dangers from 
actual want. He instantly made the 
best arrangements which circumstances 
would admit for re-opening the passage. 
First marched four of tibe stroiigest 
oxen that could be found in the Orisons, 
led by the most experienced guides; 
they were followed by forty robust 
peasants, who cleared or beat down the 
snow ; two companies of sappers suc- 
ceeded, and improved the track; be- 
hind them marched the remnant of the 
squadron of dragoons, which had suffer- 
ed so much on the first ascent^ and who 
bravely demanded the post of danger 
in renewing the attempt. After them 
came a convoy of artillery and a hun- 
dred beasts of burden, and a strong 
rearguard closed the party. By incre- 
dible efforts the heads of the colunm, 
before night, reached the hospice ; and 
although many men and horses were 
swallowed up by the avalanches in the 
ascent^ the order and discipline so ne- 
cessary to the success of the enterprise 
were maintained throughout. They 
here joined General Laboissi^re, who 
continued the same effoiiis on the Ita- 
lian side ; and led this adventurous 
advanced guard in safety to the sunny 
fields of Campo Dolcino at the southern 



base of the mountain. Two other co- 
lumns, arranged in the same order, 
followed on the 2d and 3d December, 
in cleai* frosty weather, with much 
less difficulty, because the road was 
beaten down by the footsteps of those 
who had preceded them; but several 
men died from the excessive cold on 
the higher parts of the mountain. 

53. Encouraged by this success, the 
remainder of the army advanceii to 
Splugen on the 4th December; and 
Macdonald, leaving only a slight rear- 
guard on the northern side of the moun- 
tain, commenced his march on the 
morning of the 5th, at the head of 
seven thousand men. Though no tem*- 
pest had been felt in the deep valley of 
the Rhine, the snow had fallen during 
the night in such quantities, that from 
the very outset the traces of the track 
were lost, and the road required to be 
made anew, as at the commencement of 
the ascent. The guides refused to pro- 
ceed ; but Macdonald insisted upon 
making the attempt, and after six hours 
of unheard-of fatigues, the head of his 
column succeeded in reaching the sum- 
mit. In the narrow plain between the 
glaciers, however, they foimd the road! 
blocked up by an immense mass of 
snow, formed by an avalanche newly 
fallen, upon which the guides refused 
to enter ; and in consequence the sol- 
diers turaed, unanimously exclaiming 
that the passage was closed. Macdonald 
instantly hastened to the front, revived 
the sinking spirits of his men, en- 
couraged the faltering guides, and, adr 
vancing himself at the head of the co- 
lumn, plunged into the perilous mass, 
sounding every step as he advanced 
with a long staff, which often sank deep 
into the abyss.* " Soldiers," said he, 
" the army of reserve has surmounted 
the St Bernard; you must overcome 

* A parallel incident occurred in ancient 
times, and, what is verv extraordinaiy, during 
the decay of Roman virtue. ** The Emperor 
Mi^jorian," aays Gibbon, " led his troops over 
the Alps in a severe vdnter. The Emperor led 
the way on foot, and in complete armour, 
sounding with his long staff the depth of the 
ice or snow, and encouraging the Scythians, 
who complained of the extreme cold, by the 
cheerful assurance that they should be satis- 
fied with the heat of Africa."— i)ecfia« and 
FaUf chap, xxxvi. vol. iv. 343. 
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the Splugen : your glory requir^ that 
you should rise victorious over diffi- 
culties to appearance insuperable. Your 
destinies call you into Italy ; advance 
and conquer, first the mountains and 
the snow, then the plains and the 
armies." Roused by such an example, 
the troops and the peasants redoubled 
their efforts^ The vast walls of ice and 
snow were cut through ; and although 
the hurricane increased with frightful 
rapidity, and repeatedly filled up the 
excavations thus made, they at length 
succeeded in rendering the passage 
practicable. The temp^ continued to 
blow with dreadful violence during the 
passage to the liospice and the descent 
of the Cardinal ; the columns wei<e re- 
peatedly cut through by avalanches, 
which fell across the road, and more 
than one regiment was entirely dis- 
persed in the icy wilderness. At length, 
by the heroic exertions of the officers^ 

• The passage of the Splugen by Macdonald 
is the most memorable and extraordinary un- 
dertaking of the kind recorded inmodem war, 
so far as the obstacles of nature are concerned. 
It yields only to the march of Suwarroff over 
the St Gothatd, tbe Schftohentiaal, and the 
Engiberg, where, in addition to similar natu* 
ral difficulties, the efforts of an able and inde- 
fatigable enemy were to be overcome. The 
passage of the St Bernard hy Napoleon in 
fine weather, and without opposition, will 
bear no comparison with either the one or 
the other. That he himself was conscious of 
this, is obvious from the striking terms of 
diBiMnagement in which he speaks of Uae- 
donald's exertions in this passage— an in- 
stance of that jealousy of ever^r rival, in any 
of his great achievements, which is almost 
unaccountable in so great a man. " The pas- 
sage of the Splugen," sngrs he, '* presented, 
without doubty some dimoulties ; but winter 
is bv no means the season of the year in which 
such operations are conducted with most 
diffioulty ; the snaw Is then firm. tketMOther 
tettled, and there it nvthmg to /«ar from the 
awUanches, which constitute the true and 
only danger to be apprehended in the Alps. 
In December, yon often meet witii the finest 
weather on these elevated mountains, of dry 
frost, during which the air is perfectly calm.'* 
— ^NAPOLBOir, ii. 61, 62. Reeolleeting that 
this was written after the First Consul had rs- 
eeived the Ml details from Macdonald of the 
extraordinary difficuKies of the passage, it is 
inexcusable, and oleaiiv betrays a consdous- 
nees of the inferiority of hiaown passage over 
the St Bernard. In his official despatch, 
written by ovdsr of the First Consul to Mac- 
donald, BertMer aiE^s : — " I have received the 
relation which the chief of your staff has 
transmitted to me, relative to the passage of 
(he Splugen by the army which you oom- 



whom the example of their general had 
inspired with extraordinary ai*dour, the 
headquarters reached Isola, and rested 
there during the two succeeding daya^ 
to rally the regiments, which the hiurd- 
ships of the passage had broken into a 
coi^used mass of insulated men : but 
above one hundred soldiers, and aa 
many horses and mules, were swallow- 
ed up in the abysses of the moimtains.* 
54. Late on tiie evening of the 6th 
December, the greater part of the troops 
and a lat^e part of the €trtillery had 
passed the mountain, and headquarters 
were advanced to the smiling fields of 
Chiavenna, near the upper extremity 
of the lake of Coma No sooner did 
Hiller hear of this advance, than he 
moved forward hk columns towards th« 
head of the valley of the Inn to assail 
him ; but the intelligence of the dis- 
astrous battle of Hohenlinden arrived 
that vei7 day, and, by rendering it evi- 

mand. I have communicated the details to 
the oonsuls^ and they have enjoined me to 
make known to you their high satisfaction at 
the intrepidity smd heroic constancy which 
the officers and soldiers, and generals, have 
evinced in this passage, which will form a 
memorable epodt in our military annals. 
The consuls, confident in your talents, behold 
witlf interest the new position of the army of 
the (Msons. I impatiently expect the details 
of the celebrated passage of the Splugen, 
imd the losses which it occasioned, to enable 
them to appreciate the admiration and grati- 
tude which is due to tile chieft and soldiers 
of your army." 

It was equally imworthy of Napoleon to 
say in his Memoirsv^" The march of Mac- 
donald produced no good effect, and contri- 
buted in no respect to thesucness of the cam- 
paign; for the corps of Bara^uay d^illieivt 
detached into the Upper Engadine, was too 
weak to effect anything of importance. Mao- 
donald arrived at Trent on the 7th January, 
when the enemy was idready chaeed from it 
by the left of the Army of Italy, bv the oorps 
under the orders of Moncey and Bocham- 
beau." Had Napoleon forgotten that Hac- 
donald's advance, by puralysing Latudon and 
Wukassowich, enabled Brune to acMeive the 
passage of ihe Mindo ; and that, if it had not 
been for the credulity of Moncey, he would 
have compelled the surrender of the former 
at La Pietra with seven tboussoid men T Hie 
grmt trutii, " Magna est Veritas et pnBV»- 
lebit," does not seem ever to have crossed 
Naploeon's mind; he never contemplated 
the minute examination to which Us ac- 
count of transactions would be exposed by 
posterity, and thoupfht he could deceive 
future ages, as he did his own, by means 
of sycophantish writers, and an enslaved 
press. 
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dent that all the forces of the monarchy 
would be required to defend the capital, 
precluded the possibility of following 
up any distant enterprises. The Aus- 
tnans, therefore, wisely determined to 
act oxily on the defensive, took post on 
the summits of the Albula, the Julier- 
beig, and the Broglio — the three ridges 
which separate the Italian from the 
German side of the mountains in that 
quarter, — and strongly reinforced the 
diyision on the Tonal, the only pass 
between theyalleyof the Oglio, to which 
Hacdonald was hastening, and that of 
the Adige, which wbb the ultimate ob- 
ject of his efforts. 

55. While still on the banks of the 
Adda, the French general had the mis- 
fortune to receiye intelligence of the 
capture of a battalion of dismounted 
hussars, which ne^igently lay in the 
elevated valley at its upper extremity, 
by a well-concerted surprise from the 
Imperial forces in the Engadine. At 
the same time, he received orders from 
the First Consul to place himself under 
the command of General Bmne^ of 
whose army he was to form the left 
wing — a mortifying oircctmstance to a 
general who had just achieved so im- 
portant a service in a sepacafee command 
as the passage of tiieSplugeD) but which 
abated nothing of his zeal in the public 
eauseu He suggested to Brune that two 
divisions should be detached from the 
Army of Italy to reinforce his corps; 
and thus, widi a body of twenty-four 
thousand men, he would advance across 
the mountains to Trent, and effect a de- 
eiuve operation in the rear of the Im- 
perial anuy« But the genend^in^ohief 
refused to comply with this request, 
which was evidently haiardous^ as ex- 
posing to overwhelming attacks in de- 
tail two separate armies, too feur severad 
from each other to be able i» render 
any effectual asaisfcance in case of need. 
Napolecm's orden had directed Mac- 
donaldto penetrate 8» soon as possible 
into the raUey of the Adige, in order 
to threaten the flank and rear of the 
ImperiaGsta on the Hinoio. For this 
purpose it was necessary to cross the 
Col Apriga, which lay between the 
valley of the Adda and Uiat of the Oglio, 
and afterwards surmooi^ the icj sum* 



mit of Mont Tonal, between the latter 
stream and the Adige. The passage of 
the Col Aprigf^ though this mountain 
is considerably less elevated than the 
Splugen, was in some respects even 
more di£&cult, by reason of the extreme 
steepness of the ascents, the entangled 
wood which encumbered its lower re- 
gion, and the dreadful nature of the 
road, which in many places is little 
better than the bed of a torrent ; but 
it was much shorter, and did not lead 
into the regions of snow or ice. In 
seven hours all these difficulties were 
oyercome ; the army found itself on the 
hajAa of the Oglio, and extended its 
outposts as far as Biormio at the upper 
extremity of the valley. 

6Q. There still remained, however, 
the herculean task of surmounting the 
Tonal-— a mountain ridge of great ele- 
yation, which could be reached at that 
rude season only by a path through 
'ib.& snow, in which the troop» were 
^sonfined to sin^e file& The summit; 
as usual in these elevated regions, 
consisted of a small plain three hun- 
dred' yards broad, situated between two 
enormous and inaccessible glaciers. 
Across this narrow space the Austriaus 
had drAwn a triple line of intrench* 
ments, fkced for ^e most part by enor- 
mous blocks of ioe, cut in the form of 
regular masonry, and even more diffi- 
cult to scale than walls of granite. Not- 
withstandingtheeeobstades, the French 
gi^nadiws, after a painful ascent by 
tiie narrow and slippery path, reached 
thefrtrntoftheentreuehmenta Though 
received by a shower of balls, they suc- 
ceeded in&rcing^e external palisadee; 
but all their effoits were ineffectual 
against the walls of ice which £onned 
l£e inner strength of tile works. They 
wei*e in consequence obliged to retreat, 
and brought back the disheartening re- 
port that this positton wasimpregnable. 
SensiUe, however, of the vitel import- 
ance of foroiDgth^ passage, Macdonald 
resolved to make another attempt. 
Eight days afiwrwards, anothercolumn 
was formed, under tiie command of 
Vandamme,andapproachedthe terrible 
intrenehments. The Austriaiv had iii 
the interval added much totheatrength 
of the works; but they were aasaulted 
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with BO much vigour, that the two ex- 
ternal forts were earned. Still, how- 
ever, when they approached the prin- 
cipal intrenchment, the fire from its 
summit, and from a blockhouse on an 
elevated position in its rear, was so vio- 
lent that all the efforts of the Republi- 
cans were again ineffectual, and they 
were forced to retire, after staining with 
the blood of their bravest the cold and 
icy summit of the mountain. Mac- 
donald was in some degree consoled for 
this disaster by the success of his left 
wing, which spread itself into the En- 
gadine, driving the Imperialists before 
it, and made itself master of the well- 
known stations of Martinsbruck and 
Glums, on the Tyrolean side of the 
mountain& 

57. The importance of these opera- 
tions, and the obstinacy with which the 
attack and defence of the inhospitable 
Alpine ridges were conducted at this 
inclement season, will be best undei* 
stood by casting a glance over the po- 
sitions and movements of the contend- 
ing armies in the Italian plains at this 
period. When hostilities were recom- 
menced to the south of the Alps, by 
the denunciation of the armistice, the 
Imperial army, sixty-five thousand 
strong, of which fifteen thousand were 
cavalry, occupied the formidable line 
of the Mincio, covered by a hundred 
pieces of cannon, flanked on the one 
extremity by the Po, on the other by 
the lake of Garda, and supported by 
the strong fortress of Mantua, and the 
inferior fortifications of Peschiera and 
Borghetto, which gave them the immense 
advantage of being able to debouch at 
pleasure on either side of the river. 
The Imperialists had received oixlers 
to remain on the defensive in this ex- 
cellent position until their fianks were 
secured, and the prospect of an advan- 
tageous attack was afforded by the ad- 
vance of the Neapolitan troops over 
the hills of Tuscany, and the descent 
of Laudon and Wukassowich from the 
mountains of the T3T0L 

58. The French forces in Italy were 
immense. In the Peninsula there were 
altogether ninety-five thousand men, 
besides twenty-seven thousand in hos- 



pital. Of this great body, sixty-one 
thousand infantry, nine thousand ca- 
valry, and one hundred and seventy- 
eight pieces of cannon, were ready for 
active operations on the Mincio, whil» 
the remainder occupied Tuscany, Lorn- 
bardy, Piedmont^ and Liguria. During* 
the five months that these troops hadi 
occupied the fertile plains of the Po, 
they had profited to an extraordinaiy 
degree by the resources of the country. 
The BolcQera had been completely new 
clothed, the artillery horses renewed, 
the cavalry was admirably mounted,, 
the magazines were full, the troops in 
the highest state of discipline, spirits^ 
and equipment. But the vast supplies 
which had produced this improvement,, 
wrung by the terrors of military exe- 
cution from an unhappy and impo- 
verished people, had excited the ut- 
most discontent in the peninsula.* 
The inhabitants compared the high- 
sounding proclamations of the invaders 
with the sad consequences which had 
followed their footsteps ; and, rendered 
more sullen by the disappointment of 
their hopes than even by the serious in- 
juries they had undergone, were ready 
upon any reverse to have risen unani- 
mously against their oppressors. This 
state of things was well known to the 
French commanders; and, to secure 
their flanks and rear, they were obliged 
to detach twenty-five thousand men^ 
from the grand army on the Mincio, 
though they were well aware that it 
was there that the fate of Italy was to 
be decided. 

59. Hostilities were first commenced 
by Brune, who found the spirit of his 
troops so much elevated by the intelli- 
gence of the battle of Hohenlinden, and 
the passage of the Splugen by Mac- 
donaJd, that their anlour could ne 
longer be restrained. The firing com- 
menced on the Idth, but nothing ex- 
cept inconsiderable skirmishes ensued 

* No less thau 110,000 soldiers of the French 
army were at this period fed, clothed, lodged, 
and paid at the expense of foreign states,— 
viz., 80,000 in Lombardy, 10,000 in Piedmont, 
15,000 in Tuscany, 25.000 in Holland, 15.000 
in Switzerland, 15,000 in the TreTisan March. 
—Thiers' Conndat et VEmpirt, iL 374. This 
was the permanent allocation, independent 
of the vast bodies of troops introduced for a 
time during the operations of the campaign. 
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before the 20th. The Mincio, in its 
coarse of twenty miles from the lake 
of Qarda to Mantua, though fordable 
in many places in summer, was abso* 
lutely impassable in winter; and the 
i&ve bridges which were thrown oyer 
its current at Peschiera, Salionze, 
Taleggio , Volta, and Gk>ito, were either 
within the walls of foi'tifications, or 
«trongly intrenched and barricaded. 
The leh bank, in the hands of the Aus- 
trians, was generally more elevated 
than, the right in the possession of the 
Republicans ; but at Monzambano and 
Molino, near Pozzuolo, the right had 
the advantage, which evidently pointed 
out these stations as the most advan- 
tageous for forcing a passage. For 
these reasons they had been fortified 
with care by the Imperial engineers, 
vrh.0 had pushed their intrenchments, 
which were occupied by twenty thou- 
.sand combatants under HohenzoUeni, 
to a considerable distance from the 
right bank of the river ; and against 
these advanced works it first behoved 
Brune to direct his efforts. 

60. On the 20th, the whole French 
army approached the Mincio in four 
columns. The right, under Dupont, 
moved towards the shores of the Man- 
tuan lake; the centre, imder Suchet, 
advanced direct upon Yolta ; the third 
column, destined to mask Peschiera, 
was ordered to take post near Ponti ; 
the lefb and the reserve were directed 
against Monzambano. The French 
general had intended to have made 
feigned attacks only on the centre and 
right, and to have attempted to force 
the passage in good earnest near the 
lake of Qarda, and at the foot of the 
mountains ; but the course of events 
fell out otherwise. As the Republicans 
4ipproached the Mincio, the Imperial- 
ists, who had orders not to engage in 
any serious affair on the right bank, 
43eeing that they had the whole French 
army on their hands, successively aban- 
doned all the positions they had fortified 
with BO much care, and withdrew to the 
•other side, leaving only detachments to 
■occupy Valeggio and the tite-de-pont of 
Boi^hetto, on the Republican side. The 
French patrols, in consequence, every- 
vihAxe approached the river; and Du- 



pont, ignorant that the attack on his 
side was intended only to be a feint, 
and that the lefb was the real point of 
attack, made the most active prepara^ 
tions for effecting a passage. He suc- 
ceeded so well, that, early on the morn- 
ing of the 25th, he had thrown a bat- 
talion over, near Molino, which speed- 
ily established a bridge, and soon en- 
abled a whole division to obtain a firm 
footing on the left bank. Hardly was 
the passage completed, when orders 
arrived from the commander-in-chief to 
cover, by a fire of cannon, merely the 
bridge which had been established, and 
allow no troops to pass over to the 
other side. But this despatch arrived 
too late: the division of Watrin was 
already over ; the enemy's troops op- 
posed to it were hourly and rapidly in- 
creasing, and any attempt to fall back 
to the bridge wquld have exposed it to 
certain and irremediable ruin. In these 
trying circumstances, Dupont con- 
ceived that the execution of his orders 
had become impossible, and resolved 
to retain the advantage he had gained, 
by aiding Watrin with his remaining 
troops. In this resolution he was con- 
firmed by Suchet, who was no sooner 
informed that the passage was irre- 
vocably engaged on the right, than he 
resolved to support it with all his 
forces, and, hastening to the bridge at 
Molino, crossed over with his whole 
corps. 

61. On their side, the Imperialists, 
who had judiciously placed the bulk of 
their army in mass, a little in the rear 
of the centre of the line, no sooner 
heard of the passage at Molino than 
they directed an overwhelming force 
to assail the advanced guard of the 
enemy. But for the timely assistance 
affoixled by Suchet, Dupont's troops 
would have been totally destroyed ; as 
it was, a furious combat ensued, which 
continued with various success till 
night, in which the Republicans only 
maintained their ground by the sacrifice 
of the bravest of their men. For long 
the French infantry repulsed with in- 
vincible firmness the repeated and ve- 
hement charges of the Austrian cavalry; 
but at length they were driven, by a 
desperate effort of the Hungarian grena- 
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diers, out of the Tillage of Pozzuolo, 
and forced in disorder to the water's 
edge. All seemed lost ; when the Im- 
perialists, checked by a terrible dis- 
charge of grape from the batteries on 
the French side, hesitated in their ad- 
Yauce ; and Dupont took advantage of 
their irresolution to animate his men, 
and lead them back to the charge, which 
was executed with such vigour, that 
Pozzuolo was regained, and the Im- 
perialistsrepulsed withthe loss of seven 
hundred prisoners and five pieces of 
cannon. The Austriana, however, 
brought up fresh troops; Pozzuolo 
was again carried at the point of the 
bayonet; Suchet advanced with his 
division and retook it ; it was a third 
time carried by the Imperialists, and 
continued to be alternately conquered 
and reconquered till nightfall when it 
finally remained in the hands of the 
Aufitrians.* Even the darkness of a 
winter night could not suspend this 
terrible combat. Between eleven and 
twelve the fitful gleams of the moon, 
thi*ough a tempestuous and cloudy sky, 
enabled the Republicans to perceive 
two deep masses of grenadiers who 
silently approached their intrench- 
ments. They were received with a 
general dischai^e of firearms of all 
sorte; the batteries thundered from 
the opposite bank ; for a few minutes 
a volcano seemed to have burst forth 
on the shores of the Mincio : but all 
the efforts of the Imperialists were un- 
availing ; and, after a gallant struggle, 
they were obliged to retire, leaving the 
Fi'ench in possession of their blood- 
stained intrenchments. 
' 62. Bnme, during this desperate con- 
flict, remained in a state of the greatest 
irresolution, hesiteting between his ori- 
ginal design of effecting a passage at 
Monzambano, and the new project te 
which he was ux^ged, of holdmg the 
ground, won at so dear a price, on the 
lower part of the stream. He thus ran 
the ri^ of losing his whole right wing, 
which was in truth only saved by the 

* Bellegarde says it remained in the hands 
of the Auserians: Oadinot affirms it was 
ultimately carried by the French. The well- 
known veracity of the German character 
makes it probable that the former was the 
true aooount. 



resolute valour of the troops of which 
it was composed, f At length he re- 
solved te pursue his original design, 
and force a passage at Monzambano. 
For this purpose Marmont, at daybreak 
on the 26th December, established a 
batteiy of forty pieces of cannon on 
the heists above that place, which 
commanded the left bank, and des- 
patehed orders to Dupont and Suchet 
to keep themselves within their in* 
trenchments until they heard the firing 
warmly engaged on the left Under 
cover of a thick fog, the passage waa 
speedily effected, and the French ad< 
vanced guard soon after came to blow» 
with the enemy. It was evident, how- 
ever, that the latterfought only to cover 
their retreat. Oudinot, at the head of 
the Republican grenadiers, bravely 
resisted till sufficient reinforcements 
passed over to enable him to assum« 
the offenatve, which he did with avich 
vigour, that 'the Imperialists were 
driven back to Yaleggio, from whence. 
they continued their retreat in th» 
night, leaving JBorghetto to its fate, 
which, next day, after repuhdng an as- 
sault with great loss, surrendered with 
its garrison of eight hundred men. In 
effect, Bellegarde, conceiving the pas- 
sage of the river effected by the bridge 
established at Molino, had resolved 
upon a general retreat ; his troops fell 
back in all quarters towards the Adige, 
leaving garrisons in Mantua, Verona, 
Legnago, and Peschiera, which reduced 
his effective force to forty thousand 
combatants. 

68. In the pnuMge of the Mincio, the 
Austrians lost above seven thousand 
men, of whom one-half were prisonersy 
and forty pieces of cannon. Ite moral 
consequences, as is generally the case 
with a first decisive success, determined 
the fate of the campaign. The French 
resumed the career of victory with 
their wonted alacrity; the Imperialists 
fell into the despondency which is the^ 
sure prelude to defeat ; and the disas- 
trous intelligence they received from 
the Bavarian frontier contributed to- 
spread the disheartening impression 

t For this he incurred the just and merited' 
censure of the First CJonsuU— Napolsow, ii. 
76, 76. 
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that the Republicaiu were invineible, 
and tiiat no chance of safety remained 
to the monarchy but in a speedy sub- 
miflsion to the conqueror. 

64. Bmne, however, advanced cau- 
tiously after his victory. Leaving de- 
tachments to mask Mantua, Verona, 
and Peschiera^ he approached the Adige 
in the end of December. To effect the 
passage of that river, the French gen- 
end made use of the same stratagem 
which had been attempted for the pas- 
sage of the Mincio— viz. to make de- 
monstrations both against the lower 
and upper part of the stream; and, 
while Uieenemy were distracted in their 
attention by a multiplicity of attacks, 
the artillery and bridge equix>age were 
secrecy ocmduoted to Bassolengo. Sixty 
pieces of cannon were established there 
in battery, on the heights of the right 
bank, on tiie morning of the 1st Janu- 
ary, which opened their fire at day- 
brot^, under cover of which a bridge 
was speedily constructed without op- 
position from the enemy. The troops 
passed over, and established themselves 
on the left bank witiiout firing a shot ; 
the ImperiaUsts were much less soli- 
eitons about interrupting their opera- 
tions than to eff»ct a junction with the 
corps of Wukanowich and Laudon, 
which were hastening by the defiles of 
the Brenta towards the plain of Bas- 
sano. Bellegarde withdrew his forces 
on all sides, and concentrated them in 
the strong position of Caldiero, already 
signalised by a victory in 1706 over 
Kapoleon; while the Republicans close- 
ly followed his footsteps, and, extend- 
ing their left up the rooky goige of the 
Adige, made themselves masters, after 
severe eombats, of the narrow defile of 
Corona and the memorable plateau of 
Bivoli 

65. The Republicans, under Moncey, 
pursued their advantages : the Impe- 
rialists, under Laudon, long and obsti- 
luitely defended the town of Alta, in 
the valley of the Adige, but were driven 
from it with the loss of five hundred 
prisoners. They again held firm in the 
intrenchments of St Marco, but were 
at length forced to retreat, and took 
refuge in the defile of Galliano, already 
celebrated by so many combats. At 



the same time, the Italian division ol 
Count Theodore Lecchi ascended tiie 
valley of the Oglio, and entered into 
communication with Macdoaald's corps 
immediately after its repulse from, the 
icy ramparts of Mont Tonal ; while de- ^ 
tachments in the rear formed the block- 
ades of Mantua, Peschiera, Verona, and 
Legnago. Laudon retired with six thou- 
sand men to Roveredo, from whence 
he was soon after driven, and fell back, 
disputing every inch of ground, to the 
foot of the fort of Pietra, overhanging 
the deep and rapid stream of the Adige 
between that town and Trent. 

66. Bellegarde, finding his force so 
materially weakened by the garrisons 
which he was obliged to throw into the 
fortified towns on the Mincio, and the 
losses sustained in the passage of that 
river, had given orders to Wukassowich 
and Laudon, whose united forces ex- 
ceeded twenty thousand men, to fall 
back from the Italian Tyrol, through 
the defiles of the Brenta, and join him 
in the plains of Bassano, in the rear of 
Caldiero ; and it was to give them time 
to accomplish this junction that he took 
post on the almost impregnable heights 
of that celebrated position. Laudon 
was commencing this movement when 
he was rudely assailed by the division 
of Moncey, and harassed in his retreat 
up the valley of the Adige in the man- 
ner which has been mentioned. But 
a greater danger awaited him. On the 
very day on which be retired to the 
castellated defile of La Pietra, he re- 
ceived the alarming intelligence that 
Trent^ directly in his rear, and by which 
he required to pass to gain the upper 
extremity of the Brenta, was occupied 
by Macdonald, at the bead of nine thou- 
sand men. 

67. To understand how this hap* 
pened, it is necessary to return to the 
army of the Orisons, after its repulse 
from the glaciers of Mont Tonal. After 
that check, Macdonald had coUected in 
the Val Camonioa, indudingthe Italian 
division of Lecchi, above nine thoU'* 
sand men ; and with them he eagerly 
sought for some defile or mountain- 
path by which to penetrate across the 
rocky chain which separates that valley 
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from that of the Sarca, from whence 
he could reach Trent and the banks of 
the Adige. But these rugged cliffs, 
which push out, with hardly any fall, 
almost to Brescia, in the plain of Lom- 
bardy, defeated all his effoi-ts ; and it 
became necessary to turn their south- 
em extremity by Pisogno, at the head 
of the lake of Isea, from thence to cross 
the Col di San Zeno, into the valley of 
Sabia, and again surmount another 
ridge into the Val Trompia, in order to 
ascend by the beautiful sides of the 
Chiesa into the valley of Sai'ca. . This 
long circuit, which would have been 
completely avoided by forcing the pas- 
sage of Mont Tonal, initated to the 
highest degree the French troops, who 
hc^ expected at once, after surmount- 
ing the Splugen, to take a part in the 
glories of the campaign. Their im- 
patience increased when, on their arri- 
val at Pisogno, Macdonald received and 
published the account of the passage 
of the Mincio, and the retreat of the 
Impeiial ai*my towards the Adige. 

68. He was there joined by General 
Rocbambeau with three thousand men 
(from Brune's army, who had at length 
become sensible of the importance of 
the operations in the Alps on the flanks 
and rear of the retreating army, and 
ireceived the most pressing invitations 
to accelerate his march, so as to cut off 
.some of its detached columns. The 
•clif&culties of the ridge of San Zeno, 
ihowever, had almost arrested the sol- 
diers whom the snows of the Splugen 
<had been unable to overcome ; a few 
Jiorses only could be got over by cut- 
*ting through blocks of ice as hard as 
iirock on the summit, and the greater 
part of the cavalry and artillery requir- 
ed to descend by the smiling shores of 
the Lago Isea to Bi'escia, and ascend 
again the vine-clad banks of the Chiesa. 
Such, however, was the vigour of the 
Republican troops, that they overcame 
all these obstacles ; on the 6th January 
they arrived at Storo in the Italian 
Tyrol ; while the left wing, under Bara- 
guay d'Hilliers, surmounted the higher 
ridges at the sources of the Adige, 
and, following the retreating Austrian 
columns, descended by Glums and 
8chlanders upon Meran on the banks 



of the Upper Adige. Thus, after sur- 
mounting incredible difficulties, the 
olsgect of the First Consul was at length 
gained : the wholemountain-ridgeswere 
crossed, and the Imperialists turned by 
the upper extremity of all the valleys 
where their forces in the Italian Tyrol 
were situated. 

69. The approach of these different 
colunms, amounting in all to twenty- 
five thousand men, and conducted with 
equal skill and vigour, from the north, 
south, and west, convinced the Aus- 
trian generals that they had not a mo- 
ment to lose in concentrating their 
troops at Trent, and I'egaining, by the 
defile of the Brenta, the army of Belle- 
garde at Bassano. If Wukassowich as- 
cended towards Bolzano to aid in re- 
pelling Baraguay d'Hilliers, who was 
descending the Adige, he ran the risk 
of leaving Laudon to be overwhelmed 
by Moncey ; if he moved towards Rove- 
redo to the support of the latter gen- 
eral, he abandoned the avenues of Trent 
and the line of comn^imication in his 
rear to Macdonald. In these critical 
circumstances he rapidly withdrew his 
right to Trent, ordered the troops who 
covered La Sarca to defend that city 
against Macdonald as long as possible, 
and enjoined Laudon to maintain him- 
self to the last extremity in the impor- 
tant defile of La Pietra. But the French 
general, who was now fully awai*e of 
the situation of Laudon, made incred- 
ible exertions : in one day he marched 
forty miles ; crossed the Col Vezzano ; 
forced the passage of the Adige, and 
entered Trent Wukassowich hastily 
retired by the great road to the defiles 
of the Brenta ; but Laudon with seven 
thousand men, who was still posted at 
La Pietra, farther down the Adige to- 
wards Verona, was left to his fate, with 
a superior enemy, part of Brune's forces, 
in Lombardy, in his front, and the army 
of the Grisons, under Macdonald, in his 
rear, occupying the only road by which 
he could retreat. 

70. The only remaining chance of 
safety to Laudon was by a rugged 
path, which leads over the mountains 
from Pietra to Levico on the Brenta. 
It was impossible that his corps could 
retire by this defile, passable only by 
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single file, if they were attacked either 
by Moncey or Macdonald ; and Laudon 
was well aware that the former, with 
fifteen thousand men, was preparing to 
assail him on the following morning, 
and that the latter, notwithstanding 
the fatigue of his troops, had already 
pushed a patix>l beyond Trent, on the 
road to Royeredo, and would advance 
to the support of his comrade the mo- 
ment that the combat was seriously 
engaged. In this extremity he made 
use of a ruse de guerret if that name 
can properly be applied to a fabrica- 
tion inconsistent with the proverbial 
Oerman good faith. He sent an officer 
of his staff to Moncey, announcing the 
conclusion of an armistice between 
Brone and Bellegarde, similar to that 
already concluded in Gknnany, and 
proposing a suspension of arms. The 
honourable Moncey, suspecting no de- 
ceit, fell into the snare ; he agreed to 
the proposal, upon condition that the 
pass of La Pietra and the town of Trent 
should be placed in his hands ; which 
being agreed to, and its execution pre- 
pared for the following day, Laudon in 
the mean time, during the night, with- 
drew his troops, man by man, through 
the narrow straits of Caldonazzo by 
paths among the rocks, where two file 
could not pass abreast, to Levico on 
the banks of the Brenta, in the Yal 
Sugana. The French advanced guard, 
proceeding next day to take possession 
of Trent, was astonished to find it al- 
ready in the hands of Macdonald, and 
to discover the extent of the danger 
from which their iinsuspecting honesty 
had delivered the Imperial general 

71. Bellegarde, finding that Wukas- 
flowich and Laudon had effected their 
junction in the valley of the Bi*enta, 
deemed it no longer necessary to re- 
tain his x)osition on the heights of Cal- 
diero, but retired leisurely, and facing 
about at every halt, to Bassano, where 
he effected his junction with the divi- 
sions which had descended from the 
Tyrol This great reinforcement gave 
him a marked superiority over his ad- 
versary; and though he fell back to 
the neighbourhood of Treviso, he was 
making preparations to give battle in 
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front of that town, when operations on 
both sides were concluded by the ar- 
mistice of Treviso, which at length put 
a period to this murderous contest. 
By this convention, the Austrians 
agreed to give up Peschiera, Verona, 
Legnago, Ancona, and Ferrara, which 
gave Brune an excellent base for future 
operations ; but they retained posses- 
sion of Mantua, the key of Lombardy, 
and the great object of the First Con- 
sul's desires. This was the more irri- 
tating to Kapoleon, as Murat's corps, 
twelve thousand strong, had already 
reached the Italian plains, and Brune 
himself had written to government, 
only three days before, that he would 
agree to no armistice, unless Mantua, 
as well as the other fortresses, was put 
into his hands. The truth is, that in 
the interval circumstances had changed. 
The Imperialists were concentrated in 
the immense plains of Treviso, where 
theii* cavalry could act with peculiar 
effect; the divisions from the Tyrol 
had joined their ranks ; while Bi*une, 
whose army was severely weakened by 
the numerous blockading divisions left 
in his rear, could not oppose to them 
an equal force. But Napoleon, whose 
impatient spirit, fed by repeated vic- 
tories, could brook no obstacle, was in- 
dignant at this concession to the Im- 
perialists; he manifested his highest 
displeasure at Brune, whom he never 
again employed in an important com- 
mand, and announced to his ministei's 
at Lun^ville that he would instantly 
resume hostilities, both in Germany 
and Italy, unless Mantua were aban- 
doned.* The disastrous state of affairs 
in the former country had taken away 
from the Austrians sJl power of resist- 
ance ; they yielded to his desires, and 

* "You are positively forbidden," saidhe to 
Joseph Buonaparte, whom he sent to conduct 
the negotiations on his part, "to listen to 
any proposals, the basis of which is not 'the 
Rhine and the Adige.' Hold to these condi- 
tions as fixed and unchanffeable. Hostilities 
shall never cease in Italy till Mantua is ceded. 
Should thev recommence, the Thalweg of 
the Adige »iall be carried to the summit of 
the Julian Alps, and Austria shall be entirely 
excluded from Italy."— Napolkon to Joseph 
Buonaparte, 2d Januaxy 1801; TmEBS. 
ConniUU et VEmpire, ii. 286. 
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a few days afterwards the peace of 
Lim^viLLE put an end to the disas- 
trous war of the second coalition. 

Before proceeding to the conditions 
of this celebrated treaty, it is necessary 
to resume the narrative of the events 
in the southern parb of the Italian 
peninsula, previous to the general pa- 
cification. 

72. At the moment when this double 
armistioeconsolidatedthe French power 
in Italy and Germany, a dangerous in- 
surrection broke out in Piedmont. The 
people of that country were exasperated 
to the highest degree by the endless and 
vexatious requisitions of the French 
troops. The most ardent democrats 
were thunderstruck by the annexation 
of the territory of Yercelli to the Cis- 
alpine republic; and the clergy and 
nobles were justiy apprehensive of the 
extinction of their rights and proper- 
ties, from the continued ascendant of 
France. Fed by so many sources, 
the flame of discontent, though long 
smothered, at length broke out The 
peasants of the vaUey of Aosta took up 
arms, expelled the French detachment, 
and shut up their depot of conscripts 
in the fortress of Ivrea, while symp- 
toms of insurrection appeared at Turin. 
But the vigour of Soult overcame the 
danger; he speedily- siurounded and 
disiumed tiie insurgent quarter of the 
capital : and the appearance of Murat, 
who at that moment descended from 
the mountains in their rear, extin- 
guished the revolt in the Alpine val- 
leys. The revolutionary party of Pied- 
mont found themselves inextricably 
enveloped in a despotic net, from which 
it was impossible to escape. 

73. The cannon of Marengo had 
shaken the throne of the Two Sicilies. 
The court of Naples was conscious that 
the sanguinary executions which had 
disgraced its return to the shores of 
Campania, had exposed it to the ut- 
most danger from the vengeance of the 
popular party ; and that it had little to 
hope from the mercy of the First Con- 
sul, if the Imperial standards were 
finally chased from Italy. Finding its 
very existence thus endangered, the 
cabmet of Ferdinand lY. had made ex- 
ertions disproportioned to the strength 



of the kingdom. An army, sixteen 
thousand strong, splendid in appear- 
ance, and formidable, if numerical 
strength only were considered, under 
the command of Count Roger de Da- 
mas, had advanced through the Roman 
states, and taken post on the conflnea 
of Tuscany, ready to foment the dis- 
content of its inhabitants, which the 
enormous requisitions of the French 
authorities had exasperated to the 
greatest degree, and act in conjunction 
with the Imperialists under Somma- 
riva, whose headquarters were at An- 
cona. The weakness of Miollis, th* 
French commander in Tuscany, whose 
forces had been reduced, by the garri- 
sons in Lucca, L^hom, and Florence, 
to four thotisand men, encouraged them 
to attempt an ofiensive movement. 
They advanced to Sienna, the inhabi- 
tants of which rose in insurrection 
against the French ; while Arezso, 
supported by detachments from An- 
cona, again displayed the standard of 
revolt. But on tlus, as on every other 
occasion during the war, the utter loss 
of military character by the Neapoli- 
tans was painfully conspicuous. Miollis 
collected six thousand veterans from 
the neighbouring garrisons, and ad- 
vanced against the invaders. The van- 
guard of Ferdinand turned about at 
the bare sight of the enemy. In vain 
the infantry were formed into squares 
and encouraged to stand ; they broke 
at the first charge of the Piedmontese 
columns, supported by a single squa- 
dron and thriee companies of French 
grenadiers ; the superb hussars fled in 
confusion, trampling under foot their 
own flying regiments ; and the whole 
army soon became a useless crowd of 
fugitives, which hastened, like a flock 
of sheep, towards the Roman frontier, 
without having sustained any serious 
loss. On this occasion the French 
hardly flred a shot, and the Neapoli- 
tans were discomfited by the mere 
sight of the Piedmontese levies; a 
striking proof how much more rapidly 
military virtue had declined in the 
south than in the north of the penin- 
sula. 

74. Even, however, if the Neapoli- 
tan troops had combated with the va- 
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l<mr of the ancient Samnites, the re- 
sult would have been the same. Som- 
mariva no sooner heard of this disaster 
at Sienna than he retraced his steps 
towards Ancona; the insuigents at 
Arezzo made haste to offer their sub- 
mission to the conqueror; ICurat's 
corps, ten thousand strong, was ap* 
proaching Parma; and the armistioe 
of Treviso, a few days after, put a final 
period to the co>operation of the Im- 
perialists. Ancona was delivered up 
agreeably to the convention ; Ferrara 
passed into the hands of the Republi- 
cans ; southern Italy lay open to the 
inyader ; and the unwarlike Neapoli- 
tans were left alone to combat a power 
before which the veteran bands of Aus- 
tria and Russia had succumbed. Na- 
poleon openly expressed his determi- 
nation to overturn the throne of the 
Two Sicilies, and Murat, at the head 
of an army of twenty-eight thousand 
men, composed of his own corps, that 
of MioUis, and two divisions of veterans 
from the Mincio, soon after crossed the 
Apennines, to carry into execution the 
mandates of Republican vengeance. 

75. But the court of Naples had not 
trusted merely to its military prepara- 
tions. The address of the queen ex- 
tricated the thronS from the imminent 
danger to which it was exposed, and 
gave it a few years longer of precarious 
existence. No sooner had the battle 
of Marengo and the armistice of Ales- 
sandria opened the eyes of this able and 
enterprising, though vehement and im- 
passioned woman, to the imminence of 
the danger which threatened the Nea- 
}>olitan throne, if it were left alone to 
resist the redoubtable forces of France, 
than she adopted the only resolution 
which could ward off the impending 
calamities. Setting off in person from 
Palermo, shortly before the winter 
campaign commenced, she undertook 
a journey to St Petersburg to implore 
the powerful intercession of the Czar, 
should events prove adverse, to appease 
the wrath of the conqueror. It soon 
appeared how prophetic had been 
her anticipations. The Emperor Paul, 
whose chivalrous character and early 
hostility to the principles of the Revo- 
lution had been by no means extin- 



guished by his admiration for Napo- 
leon, was highly flattered by this ad- 
venturous step. The sight of a queen 
setting out in the depth of winter, and 
undertaking the aiduous journey from 
Palermo to St Petersburg to implore 
his aid, was as flattering to his vanity 
as the renown of upholding a tottering 
throne was agreeable to his roman- 
tic ideas of government. He warmly 
espoused the cause of the unfortunate 
princess, aad not only promised to in- 
tercede with all his influence in her 
favour with the First Consul, but forth- 
with despatched M. Lowascheff, an offi- 
cer high in his household, and who en- 
joyed his intimate confidence, to give 
additional weight to his mediation with 
the cabinet of the Tuileries. 

76. Napoleon had many reasons for- 
yielding to the efforts of the northern 
emperor. A conqueror, who had re- 
cently usurped the oldest throne in 
Europe, was naturally desirous to ap- 
pear on confidential terms with its 
greatest potentate ; and the sovereign 
who had just placed himself at the 
head of the northern maritime coali- 
tion against England, could hardly be 
expected to intercede in rain at the 
court of its inveterate enemy. For 
these reasons, M. Lowascheff was re- 
ceived with extraordinary distinction 
at Paris. On the road to Italy he was. 
treated with the honours usually re- 
served for crowned heads; and the- 
Italians, who recollected the desperate 
strife between the Russians and Re- 
publicans, beheld with astonishment 
the new-bom harmony which had 
risen up between their envoya He 
arrived at Florence at the same time 
that General Murat made his entry. 
The city was brilliantly illuminated 
in the evening ; everywhere in public 
they appeared together, overshadowed 
by a tricolor and 4 Rtlasian standard; 
and the Russian envoy declared to the 
bewildered Florentines, "that the two 
great nations should forever be united 
for the repoee of mankind." 

77. Backed by such powerful influ- 
ence, and tha terrors ot thirty thou- 
sand French soldiess on the Tiber, the 
negotiation was not long of being 
brought to a termination. Napoleon 
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had directed that the affairs of Naples 
should be altogether excluded from the 
artides of the armisliice at Treviao, in 
order that he might alone regulate the 
destinies of a kingdom, the old ally of 
England, and the impassioned enemy 
of the Revolution. The terms pre- 
scribed to Murat, and embodied in the 
armistice of Foligno, were less distin- 
guished by severity towards the Nea- 
politans than hostility to the English; 
and this treaty is remarkable as con- 
taining the first official enunciation of 
the Continental System, to which, 
through the whole remainder of his 
career. Napoleon so inflexibly adhered, 
and which had so large a share, through 
the misery which it occasioned, in 
bringing about his ultimate overthrow. 
By the armistice of Foligno it was pro- 
vided that the Neapolitan troops should 
forthwith evacuate the Roman States, 
but that^ even after their retreat, the 
Republicans should continue to occupy 
Nami and the line of the Nera, to its 
junction with the Tiber ; that " all the 
ports of Naples and Sicily should in- 
stantly be doied againtt English vesteh 
of merehandue as well as war, and re- 
main shut till the conclusion of a 
general peace; that all prosecutions 
on account of political offences should 
cease, and that the scientific men, un- 
worthily detained at Naples on their 
return from Egypt, should be instantly 
«et at liberty." 

78. By the treaty of Foligno, which 
was signed soon afterwards, the ambi- 
tious projects of the First Consul were 
more completely developed, and the 
first indications were manifested of 
that resolution to envelop the Conti- 
nent in an iron net, which was after- 
wards so completely carried into effect 
By this treaty it was provided, that 
** all the harbours of the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily should be closed to 
all English or Turkish vessels until 
the conclusion of a general peace ; that 
Porto Longone in tiie island of Elba, 
Piombino in Tuscany, and a small ter- 
ritory on the aosirCOBBt of that duchy, 
should be ceded to France; that all 
political prosecutions should cease, and 
the sum of 50,000 francs be paid by 
the Neapolitan goTemment to the vic- 



tims of the disorders on the former re- 
turn of the court from Sicily; that 
the statues and paintings taken from 
Rome by the Neapolitan troops should 
be restored ; and that, in case of a me- 
naced attack from the troops of Turkey 
or England, a French corps, equal to 
what should be sent by the Emperor 
of Russia, should be placed at its dis- 
posal" Under these last words was 
veiled the most important article in 
the treaty, which was speedily carried 
into effect, and revealed the resolution 
of the fVench government to take 
military possession of the whole pen- 
insula. On the 1st April, only three 
days after the signature of this treaty, 
and before either any requisition had 
been made by the Neapolitan govern- 
ment or any danger menaced their do- 
minions, a corps of twelve thousand 
men, under the command of General 
Soult, set out from the French lines, 
and before the end of the same month 
took possession of the fortresses of 
Taranto, Otrauto, Brindisi, and all the 
harboura in the extremity of Calabria. 
79. By a secret article in the treaty, 
the Neapolitan government were to pay 
600,000 francs (£20,000) a-month for 
the pay and equipment of this corps, 
besides furnishing gratis all the pro- 
visions it might require. The object 
of this occupation was to facilitate the 
establishment of a communication with 
the army in Egypt, and it excited the 
utmost solicitude in the breast of Na- 
poleon. His instructions to Soult are 
extremely curious, as proving how 
early he had embraced the new political 
piinciples on which his government 
was thereafter founded Among other 
things, he directed that the general 
** should engage in no rovolution, but, 
on the contrary, severely repress any 
appearance of it which might break 
out; that he should communicate to 
all his officers that the Fronch govern- 
ment had no desiro to revolutionise 
Naples ; that with all his staff he should 
go to mass on every festival with mili- 
tary music, and always endeavour to 
conciliate the priests and Neapolitan 
authorities; that he should maintain 
his army at the expense of Tuscany 
and Naples, as the Republic was so 
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overwhelmed by the return of its 
armies to the territory of France, that 
he could not send them a single far- 
thing." Finally, he gave minute direc- 
tions for the reduction of Porto Ferraio 
and the island of Elba, little antici- 
pating that he was seeking to acquire 
for the Republic his own future place 
of exile. 

80. This little island, which has since 
acquired such interest from the resi- 
dence of Napoleon in 1814, was at first 
deemed an easy conquest by the French 
general But he soon found that he 
had a very different enemy to deal 
with from the pusillanimous troops of 
Naples. The English garrison of Porto 
Fen.'^o consisted merely of three hun- 
dred British soldiers, eight hundred 
Tuscan troops, and four hundred Cor- 
sicans in the pay of Great Britain ; but 
into this motley assemblage, the gov- 
ernor, Colonel Airley, had infused his 
own undaunted resolution. At first 
the French commenced the siege with 
fifteen hundred men only ; but finding 
that number totally inadequate, they 
gradually augmented their force to six 
tiiousand men, while three frigates 
maintained a strict blockade, which 
soon reduced the garrison to great 
straits from want of provisions. But 
in the end of July, Sir John Borlase 
Warren hove in sight with an English 
squadron; the French cruisers in- 
stantly took refuge in the harbour of 
Leghorn ; and the Republicans in their 
turn began to experience the hard- 
ships of a blockade. Three French 
frigates were captured in endeavouring 
to coiivey supplies across the straits of 
Fiombino to the besiegers ; but as in 
spite of these disasters the siege still 
advanced, a general effort was made on 
the 13th September to destroy the 
works. 

81. Two thousand men, consisting 
of the Swiss regiment of Watteville 
and detachments from the marines of 
the fleet, were landed, and attacked 
the Republicans in rear, while Airley, 
by a vigorous sortie, assailed them in 
firont. The attack was at first success- 
ful, and some of the batteries which 
conmianded the entrance of the har- 
bour were taken and spiked; but the 



Republicans having returned in greater 
force, the besieged were obliged to re- 
tire, and the Iroops who had landed 
were again embarked. Notwithstanding 
this, however, the most vigorous de- 
fence was made ; the terrors of a bom- 
bardment were tried in vain to shake 
the I'esolution of the garrison ; and 
afber a siege of five months, the gov- 
ernor had the glory of surrendering 
the fortress intrusted to his charge 
only in consequence of an express con- 
dition in the treaty of Amiens. This 
successful resistance by a handful of 
men to the troops who had vanquished 
the greatest militaiy monarchies of 
Europe, excited a great sensation both 
in England and on the Continent, and 
served as a presage of that desperate 
struggle which awaited them, when, 
after trampling under foot the southern 
hosts, they encountered the stubborn 
valour of northern freedom. " It was," 
says the impai*tial French historian, 
" an extraordinary spectacle in the 
midst of the triumphal songs, and in 
the bosom of a Continental peace, so 
long desired, so painfully acquired, to 
see an island, of easy access, and almost 
touching the Continent, the scene of a 
long-continued and doubtful strife; 
and Europe beheld with amazement, 
in that island, a single fortress arrest 
the arms which the forces of tho 
coalition had been unable to subdue." 
82. By the treaty of Lundville, 
which the Emperor Frauds was obliged 
to subscribe, ** not only as Emperor of 
Austria, but in the name of &e Ger- 
man empire," Belgium and all the left 
bank of the Rhine were again formally 
ceded to France; Lombai^y was ereci* 
ed into an independent state, and the 
Adige declared the boundary betwixt 
it and the dominions of Austria; 
Venice, with all its territorial posses- 
sions as far as the Adige, was guaran- 
teed to Austria ; the Duke of Modena 
received the Brisgau in exchange for 
his duchy, which was annexed to the 
Cisalpine republic ; the Grand-duke of 
Tuscany, the Emperor's brother, gave 
up his dominions to the infant Duke 
of Parma, a branch of the Spanish 
family, on the promise of an indemnity 
in Germany ; France abandoned Keht 
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CmhmI, aad KhreiilMraitBteui, on ooadi- 
tion that these forts shouki remain in 
the aituatioQ in whieh they were when 
given up ; the prinoea dispoiseflsed by 
the ceeaioB oi the left bank of tkM 
lUiine were pr<»QiBod indeoanitieainthe 
ibosom of the Empire ; the indepoAd- 
■once of the Batavian, Helvetic, Cisal- 
pine, and Ligurian republica was gua- 
ranteed^ and their inhabitants decWod 
^* to have the power of choosing what- 
ever fonn of government they pre- 
ferred." These conditions did not 
differ materially from those contained 
in the treaty of Campo Formio, or 
from those offered by Napoleon pre- 
vious to the I'enewal of the war; a 
remarkable circumstance^ when it is 
TecoUected how vast an addition the 
yictories of Marengo, HohenUnden, 
and the Mincio^ had since mado to the 
preponderance of the French arms. 

83. The article which compelled the 
Emperor to subscribe this treaty as 
head of the QmrmaB onpiro as well as 
Emperor of Ausiari% gave rise in the 
■sequel, as wHL be shown, to the most 

painful internal divisions in Germany. 
By a fundamental law of the empire, 
the Emperor could not bind the eleo- 
tors and states of which ho was the 
head, without either th^ ooncurrenoe 
•or express powers to that effect pre- 
Tiously conferred. The want of such 
powers had rsBdeved inextricable the 
separate interests referred to the Con- 
gress atBastadt; but Napoleon, whose 
impatient dii^KMition ooidd not brook 
sudi formalities, cut the matter short 
at Lun^ville^ by throwing his sword 
into the scale, and insisting that the 
Emperor should sign for the empire 
as well as himself; leaving him to vin- 
dicate such a step as he best could to 
thJb princes and states of the Imperial 
Confederacy. The Emperor hesitated 
long before he subscribed such a con- 
dition, which left the seeds of in- 
terminable discord in the Gkrmanic 
body ; but the conqueror was inexor- 
able, and no means of evasion could be 
found. 

84. He vindicated himself to the 
oleotors in a dignified letter, dated 8th 
February 1801, the day before that on 
which the treaty was signed, in whichi 



aSpfcer preaising that bis Imperial autho- 
rity was restrained by th(» Germanic 
constitution on that point in a precise 
manner, and therefore that he had 
been compelled to sign, as head of the 
empire, without any title bq to do, ho 
added, ** But^ on tho other hand, the 
oonsideration of the melancholy situA* 
tion in which, at that period, a laige 
part of Germany was i^ed, the pro- 
spect of the still more calamitous fate 
with which tho superiority of the 
French menaced tiie empire if the 
peace was any longer defened ; in fine, 
the general wish, which waa loudly ex- 
pressed, in favour of an instant accom- 
modation, were so many powerful 
motives which forbade me to refuse 
the concurrence of my minister to 
this demand of the French plenipoten- 
tiary." Tho electors and princes of 
the empire felt the force of this touch- 
ing appeal; they commiserated the 
situation of the first monarch in 
Christoidom, compelled to throw him- 
self on his subjects for forgiveness of 
a step which he could not avoid ; and 
one of the first steps of the Diet of 
the empire, assembled after the treaty 
of Lun^ville was signed, was to give 
it their solemn ratification, grounded 
on thooxtraordinary situation in which 
the Emperor was then placed. But 
the question of indemnities to the dis- 
possessed princes was long and warmly 
agitated. It continued for above two 
yean to distract the Germanic body ; 
the intervention both of Franco and 
Russia was required to prevent the 
sword being drawn in theso internal 
disputes; and by the magnitude of 
the changes which were ultimately 
made, and the habit of looking to 
foreign protection which was acquired, 
the foundation was laid of that league 
to support separate interests which 
afterwards, under the name of the 

CONFSOSRATION OF THE BhiNE, SO Well 

served the purposes of French ambi- 
tion, and broke up the venerable fabric 
of the German empire. 

85. This peace excited, as might 
well have been expected, the most en- 
thusiastio joy in Paris. It was an- 
nounced in these terms to the inhabi- 
tantsby Napoleon : — '^ A glorious peaoo , 
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has terminated Hke Contmantal war. 
Tour firontierB are extended to the 
JixnitB assigned to them by nature; 
nations long sepavated from you re^ 
join their brethren, and increase by a 
sixth your numbers, your territory,and 
your resources. This success you owe 
chiefly to the courage of your soldiers, 
to their patience in fatigue, their pas- 
«ion for liberty and gloiy: but you 
owe it not less to the happy restora- 
tion of concord, and that union of feel- 
ings and interests, which has more 
than once saved France from ruin. 
As long as you were divided, your ene^ 
miee never lost the hope of subjugat- 
ing you; they trusted that you would 
be vanquished by yourselves, and that 
the power which had triumphed over 
all their efforts would crumble away 
in the convulsions of discord and an- 
archy. Their hope has been disap- 
pointed; may it never revive! Re- 
main for ever united by the recollec- 
tion of your domestic misfortunes, l^ 
the sentiment of your present grandeur 
and forca Beware of lowering by base 
passions a name which so many ex- 
ploits have consecrated to glory and 
immortality. Let a generous emula- 
tion second our arts and our industiy ; 
let useful labours embellish that France 
which external nations will never name 
but with admiration and respect ; let 
the stranger who hastens to visit it, 
€nd among you the gentle and hos- 
pitable virtues which distinffuished 
your ancestors. Let all professions 
raise themselves to the dignity of the 
French name ; let commerce, while it 
reforms its relations with other people, 
acquire the consistency which nxaa its 
enterprises, not on hazardous specula- 
tions, but constant relations. Thus 
our mercantile industiy will resume 
the rank which is due to it ; thus will 
be strengthened the bonds which unite 
us to the most enlightened people on 
the Continent ; thus will that nation, 
even, which has armed itself against 
France, be taught to abjure its exces- 
sive pretensions, and at length learn 
the great truth, that, for people as for 
individuals, there can be no security 
for real prosperity but in the happiness 
ofalL" It is curious to obserrehow 



eaily, amidst his Continental triumphs^ 
the ambition of the First Consul was 
directed to commercial and maritime 
greatness, in the effort to attain which 
he was led to indulge in such impU' 
cable hostility to this country. 

86. The winter campaign of 1800 
demonstrates, in the most striking 
manner, the justice of the obeervation 
by the Archduke Charles, mat the 
valley of the Danube is the quarter 
where vital blows against the Austrian 
monarchy are to be struck, and the 
importance of frontier or central forti- 
fications to arrest the march of a vie* 
torious invader. The disaster of Ma- 
rengo was soon repaired, and did not 
prevent the Austrians again taking the 
field at the head of an army which al- 
most balanced the Republican forces ; 
but the battle of Hohenlinden at once 
laid open the vitals of the monarchy. 
The reason is to be found in the nu- 
merous fortresses which covered the 
Imperial frontiers in Lombardy, and 
the total want of any such barrier be- 
tween Austria and Bavaiim After the 
passage of the Mincio, the army of 
Bri:^e was so severely weakened by 
the detachments left in the rear to 
blockade the fortresses on that river, 
that he was unequal to any further of- 
fensive movements, and if the war had 
continued, he would probably have 
been compelled to retreat : but, after 
the battle of Hohenlinden, the undi- 
minished battalions of Moreau poured 
in resistless strength into the unde- 
fended Hereditary States. The Arch- 
duke Charles had long before foreseen 
this ; by the fortifications of Ulm he 
enabled Kray for six weeks to arrest 
the victor in the middle of his career ; 
and so sensible was Napoleon of their 
importance, that his first measure, 
when they fell into his hands^ was to 
level them with the eround. 

87. The peace of Lun^ville was the 
first considerable pause in the Conti- 
nental strife ; and alreadv it had be- 
c(mie manifest that the objects of the 
war had been changed, and that hosti- 
lities were now to be carried on for the 
subjugation of a different power from 
that which was at first contemplated* 
The extinctioa of the revolutionary 
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Spirit, the stoppage of the insidious 
system of propagandising by which the 
French democracy was shaking all the 
thrones, and endangering all the insti- 
tutions and liberties of Europe, had 
been the real object of the war. The 
restoration of the Bourbons was never 
considered of importance, further than 
as affooding a guarantee, and what at 
firstappeared the best guarantee, against 
that ti'emendouB danger. By the re- 
sult of a struggle of nine years' dura- 
tion, this object had been gained, not 
indeed in the way which at first would 
have been deemed most likely to effect 
it, but in a manner which experience 
soon proved was far more efficacious. 
The restoration of an amiable and ho- 
nourable, but weak and unwarlike race 
of monarchs, would have been but a 
feeble barrier against the turbulent 
spirit of French democracy ; but the 
elevation of an energetic and resolute 
conqueror to the throne, who guided 
the army by his authority and dazzled 
the people by his victories, proved per- 
fectly sufficient to coerce its excesses. 
Napoleon said truly, " that he was the 
best friend which the cause of order in 
Europe ever had, and that he did more 
for its sovereigns, by the spirit which he 
repressed in France, than evil by the 
victories which he gained in Germany." 
The conquests which he achieved af- 
fected only the external power or pre- 
sent liberty of nations ; they did not 
change the internal frame of govern- 
ment, or prevent the future resurrec- 
tion of freedom : and when his military 
despotism was subverted, the face of 
European society reappeared from un- 
der the mask of slavery without any 
material alteration. But the innova- 
tions of the National Assembly totally 
subverted the fabric of a constitutional 
monarchy, and by destroying all the 
intermediate classes between thethrone 
and the peasantry, left to the people of 
France no alternative for the remain- 
der of their history but American 
equality or Asiatic despotism. The 
cause of order and freedom, therefoi*e, 
gained immensely by the accession of 
Napoleon to the tibrone. Great as were 
the dangers to the independence of the 
suiroimding states from the military 



power which he wielded, they were 
trifling in comparison of the perils to 
the very existence of liberty whicb 
arose from the democratic innovations 
of his predecessors. 

88. But though the cause of liberty 
was thus relieved fr^m its most press^ 
ing dangers, the moment that the First 
Consul seized the helm, the peril to 
the independence of the surrounding^ 
states, and of Britain in particular^ 
became extreme. His conduct soon 
showed what his memoirs have sincfr 
confessed, that he had formed, from the* 
very commencement, a resolution to 
make France the first of European 
powers, and turn all the energies of 
their combined forces against tiie ex- 
istence of Great Britain. Already hi» 
measures were all directed to this end. 
He made it the first condition of peaco 
to all the vanquished nations, that they 
should exclude British ships from their 
harbours; and he had contrived, by 
flattering the vanity of the Emperor of 
Russia^ and skilfully fomenting the 
jealousy of the neutral states, to com" 
bine a formidable maritime league 
against Britain in the north of Europe. 
Thus, as time rolled on, the war to> 
tally altered its object ; and the danger 
of subjugation changed sides. Com- 
menced to stop the revolutionary pro- 
pagandism of France, it terminated by 
being directed against the maritime 
preponderance of Great Britain; and 
Britain, which set out with headings 
the confederacy, ended by finding her- 
self compelled to combat for her exist- 
ence against the power of combined 
Europe. 

89. In the progress of the conflict, 
also, a change not less important in the 
mode of carrying on the war had arisen ; 
and the Revolutionary armies, in con- 
sequence of the penury of their domes- 
tic resources, had adopted a system of 
extoi'ting supplies from the vanquished 
states, hitherto unknown in modem 
warfare. It had been the boast of the 
philosophic historian, that civilisation 
had softened even the rude features of 
war in modern Europe ; that industry 
securely reaped its harvest amidst hos- 
tile squadrons, and the invaded terri- 
toiy felt the enemy's presence rather 
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by the quickened sale for its produce 
than by the ruthless hand of the spoiler. 
But though this was often true when 
Gibbon wrote, the French Revolution 
had introduced a very different system, 
and made war retrograde to the rapine 
and spoliation of barbarous times. The 
revolutionary armies issued from the 
Republic as the Goths had in former 
days from the regions of the north, 
powerful in numbers, destitute of re- 
sources, starving fr^m want, but fero- 
cious in spirit^ eneigetic in will, reck- 
less of crime. Determined to seek for 
plenty, at the sword's point, from the 
countries through which they passed, 
the principle on which they uniformly 
acted was to make war maintain war, 
and levy in its theatre, whether a hos- 
tile or neutral territoiy, the means of 
carrying on the contest They formed 
no magazines ; brought with them no 
money ; paid for nothing; but by the 
terrors of military execution wrung 
from the wretched inhabitants the most 
ample supplies. "The army of Mo- 
reau," says General Mathieu Dumas, 
himself not the least distinguished of 
the Republican commanders, " ran- 
sacked the country between the Rhine 
and the Inn, devoured its subsistence, 
and reduced the inhabitants to despair, 
while it maintained the strictest disci- 
pline. The devastation of war for centu- 
ries before, eventhat of the Thirty Years, 
was nothing in comparison. Since the 
period when regular armies had been 
formed, the losses occasioned by the 
marches and combats of armies were 
passing evils ; the conquest of a coun- 
try did not draw after it its ruin. If 
a few districts, or some towns carried 
by assault, were abandoned to the fury 
of the soldiers, the inexorable pen of 
history loaded with reproaches the cap- 
tains who permitted, or the sovereigns 
who did not punish, such outrages. 
But Moreau's army levied, in a few 
months, above twenty millions of 
francs (£800,000) in requisitions ; enor- 
mous contributions were tmceasingly 
exacted ; the people were overwhekn- 
ed ; the governments of the oppressed 
states entirely exhausted. It was re- 
served for our age to witness, in the 
midst of the rapid progress of civilisa- 



tion, and after so many eloquent de- 
clamations in favour of humanity, tiie 
scourge of war immeasurably extend- 
ed ; the art of government become in 
the hands of the conqueror an instru- 
ment of extortion, and systematic rob- 
bery be styled, by the leaders of regen- 
eration, the right of conquest." 

90. Even in this gloomy state of the 
political horizon, however, the streaks 
of light were becoming visible which 
were destined to expand into all th& 
lustre of day. The invasion of the 
French troops, their continued resi- 
dence in other states, had already gone 
far to dispel those illusions in their 
favour, to which, even more than the 
terror of their arms, their astonishing^ 
successes had been owing. Their stand- 
ards were no longer hailed with enthii- 
siasm by the people who had experi- 
enced their presence; the declaratioa 
of war to the palace and peace to the 
cottage had ceased to deceive mankindb 
The consequences of their conquests 
had been felt. Requisitions and taxes 
— merciless requisitions, grievous taxes 
— had been found to follow rapidly in 
the footsteps of these alluring preten- 
sions; penury, want, and starvation^ 
were seen to stalk in the rear of the 
tricolor flag. Already the symptoms 
of POPULAB RESISTANCE weretobe seen ; 
the peasantry even of the unwarlike 
Italian peninsula had repeatedly and 
spontaneously flown to arms ; the pa- 
triotic efforts of Austria had recalled 
the glorious days of Maria Theresa; 
the heroic sacrifices of the Forest Can- 
tons had emulated the virtues, if not 
the triumphs, exhibited at Sempach 
and Moi^giu^en. Unmarked as it wa» 
amidst the blaze of military glory, the 
sacred flame was beginning to spread 
which was destined to set free mai>> 
kind ; banished from the court and the 
castle, the stem resolution to resist- 
was gathering strength among the cot- 
tages of the poor. It is in such reflee- 
tions that the philosophic mind best^ 
derives consolation for the many evils 
arising from the ambition of the rulers, 
and the wickedness of the agitators of 
mankind ; and by observing how uni- 
formly, when oppression becomes in-^ 
tolerable, an under-ourrent begins to 
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flow, deatmed ultimately to correct 
it^ tlukt the Burest foundation ia laid 
for confidence in the final arrange- 



mebts of Supreme Wisdom, amidst 
the misfortuneB or the Tioee of the 
world. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



VBOU THB PEACE OF LUNEVILLE TO THE DISSOLUTION OF THE UrOBTSXRN 
lUJlITIKB CONFSDBBACT. NOYEMBEB 1799— MAT 1801. 



1. These arises, from the very na- 
ture of the elements on which they are 
respectively exercised, an essential dif- 
ference between the laws of war at sea 
and at land. Territorial conquests are 
attended by immediate and important 
advantages to the victorious power. It 
gains possession of a fruitful country, 
of opulent cities, of spacious harbours, 
and costly fortresses ; it steps at once 
into the authori^ of the ruling gov- 
ernment over the subject people ; and 
all the resources of the conquered state, 
in money, pi^visions, men, and imple- 
ments of war, are at its command. But 
the victor at sea finds himself in a very 
different situation. The most decisive 
naval victories draw after them no ac- 
quisition of inhabitants, wealth, or re- 
■sourees; thdoceanisunproduotivealike 
of taxes or tribute; and among the 
«olitary recesses of Uie deep you wiU 
«earch in vain for the popidous cities 
or fertile fields which reward the valour 
of terrestrial ambition. The more a 
power extends itself at land, the more 
formidable does it become, because it 
unites to its own the forces of the van- 
quished state ; the more it extends it- 
self at sef^ tiie more it is weakened, if 
it trusts to the deep alone for its re- 
sources, because the surface which it 
must i^otect is augmented, without any 
proportional addition beine made to 
the means by which its empire is to be 
maintained* 

2. In the infancy of mankind the 
usages of war are the same on botili 
dements. Alike at sea as on shore, 
the persona and property of the van- 



quished are at the disposal of the con- 
querors ; and &om the sack of cities 
and the sale of captives the vast sums 
are obtained which constitute the ob- 
ject and the reward of their inhuman 
hostility. The liberty for which the 
Greeks and Romans contended was not 
mere national independence or civil 
privileges, but liberation firom domestic 
or predial servitude, from the degrada- 
tion of helots, or tiie lash of patricians. 
Such ii to tlus day the custom in all 
the uncivilised portions of the globes 
in Asia, Africa^ and among the savages 
of America; and such, till compara- 
tively recent times, was the practice 
even among the Christian monarohios 
and chivalrous nobility of modem 
Europe. But with the growth of opu- 
lence, and the extension of more hu- 
mane ideas, these rigid usages have 
been universally soffc^ed among the 
European nations. As agriculture and 
commerce improved, and population 
augmented, it was found to be as im- 
possible as it was inhuman to carry 
off all the property of the vanquished 
people, the growth, perhaps^ of centu- 
ries of industry, or attempt to reduce 
millions of men at once to a state of 
slavery. The revenue and public pos- 
sessions of the state furnished an ample 
fund to reward the conquering power ; 
while the regular pav and fixed main- 
tenance at tiie public expense of the 
soldiers, took away the |»:etext for pri- 
vate pillage as a measure of necessity. 
All nations, subject in their turn to the 
vicissitudes of fortune, foimd 'it for 
their interest to adopt this lenient itys- 
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Una, wliioh so msA/OnaiiXj diminiahed 
the honors of war ; and heooe the prac- 
tice became general— excepting in the 
atorming of towna, and otW extreme 
caaee, where the vdiemence of passion 
bade defiance to the restraints of disci- 
pline — ^to respect private property in 
the oonne of hostilities, and look for 
remunwation onlj to the public re- 
venue or property of the state. It is 
the disgraoe of the leaders of the French 
Eevolution, that amidst all their decla- 
mations in favour of .humanity, they 
were the first who have departed from 
these beneficent usages, and, under the 
Apedous names jof contributions^ and 
■of making war support war, have re- 
stored at the opening of the nineteenth, 
the rapacious oppression of the ninth 
century. 

3. Humanity would have just reason 
to rejoice^ if it were practicable to 
establish a similar system of restrained 
hostility at sea ; if ti^e principle of con- 
fining the right of capture to public 
property could be introduced on the 
<me element as well aa the other, and 
the private merchant were in safety to 
navigate the deep amidst hostile fleets, 
in the same manner as the carrier at 
landsecurely traverses opposing armies. 
But it has never been found piaoUcable 
to introduce such a limitation, nor has 
it ever been attempted, even by the 
most civilised nations, as a restraint 
upon their own hostility, however loudly 
they may sometimes have demanded it 
as a bridle upon that of their enemies. 
And when tiie utter sterility of the 
ocean, except as forming a highway for 
the intercourse of maimnd, is oonsi- 
•dered, it does not appear probable that, 
until the human heart is essentially 
changed, such an alteration, how de- 
sirable soever by the weaker states, 
ever can be adopted. It may become 
general when ambition and national 
rivalry cease to sway the human heart, 
but not till then. Certain it is that, 
of all nations upon earth, revolutionary 
France had the least title to contend 
for such a change ; she having not only 
introduced new usages of unprecedent- 
ed rigour in modem times into her war- 
fare at land, but issued and acted upon 
edicts fpr her maritime hostility on 



principles worthy of Turkish barba- 
rity.* 

i. But it is not merely with the sub- 
jects of nations in a state of hostility 
that belligerents are brought in contact 
during modem warfare; they find 
themselves continually in collision also 
with NEUTBAL VESSELS trading with 
their enemies, and endeavouring, from 
the prospect of high profits, to furnish 
them with those articles which they 
are prevented from receiving directly 
from the trade of their own subjects. 
Here new and important interest arise, 
and some limitation of the rigour of 
maritime usage evidently becomes in- 
dispensable. If the superior power at 
sea can at pleasure declare any enemy's 
territory in a state of blockade, and 
make prize of all neutral vessels navi- 
gating to any of its harbours, it will . 
not only speedily find itself involved in 
hostilities with all maritime states, but 
engaged in a species of warfare from. 
wMch itself at some future period may 
derive essential injury. On the other 
handy it is equally impossible to main- 
tain that the vessels of other states are 
to be Mitirely exempted from restraint 
in such cases; or that a belligerent 
power, whose warlike operations are 
dependent perhaps upon intercepting 
the supplies in progress towards its an- 
tagonist^ is patiently to see all its en- 
terprises defeated, merely because they 
are conveyed under the cover of a 
neutral flu^ iostead of in its enemy's 
bottoms. Such a pretension would 
render maritime success of no avail, 
and wars interminable, by enabling the 
weaker power, under fictitious cover, 
securely to repair all its losses. These 
considerations are so obvious, and are 
brought so frequently into ooILusion 
in maritime warfare, that they early 

* The decree of the Directoiy, 18th Janu- 
ary 1798, declares, that all vessels found on 
Che high seas with any English goods what- 
ever on board, to whonuosvsr hdonginfh shall 
be good prize ; that neutral sailors found on 
board English vessels diall be puJt to death, 
and that the harbours of France shall be 
shut against all vessels which had touched at 
an English harbour ; and it requires certifi- 
cates of origin, under the hands of French 
consuls, exactly as the Berlin and Milan de- 
crees afterwards did.— Bobinsom's ^dm»ra% 
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caused the introdaction of a system of 
international law, which for centuries 
has been recognised by all the states of 
Europe, and is summed up in the 
following propositions by the greatest 
masters of that important branch of 
jurisprudence that ever appeared in 
this or any other country. 

5. (1.) That it is not lawful for neutral 
nations to carry on, in time of war, for 
the advantage or on the behalf of one 
of the belligerent powers, those branches 
of their commerce from which they are 
excluded in time of peace. 

(2.) That every belligerentpower may 
capture the property of its enemies 
wherever it shall meet with it on the 
high seas, and may for that purpose 
detain and bring into port neutral ves- 
sels laden wholly or in part with any 
such property. 

(3.) Thatunder the description of con- 
traband of war, which neuiarals are pro- 
hibited from carrying to the belligerent 
powers, the law of nations, if nob re- 
strained by special treaty, includes all 
naval as well as military stores, and 
generally all articles serving principally 
t(D afiford to one belligerent power the 
instrument and means of annoyance to 
be used against the other. 

(4.) That it is lawful for naval powers, 
when engaged in war, to blockade the 
ports of tiieir enemies by cruising 
squadrons bona fide allotted to that 
service, and duly competent to its exe- 
cution. That such blockade is valid 
and legitimate, although there be no 
design to attack or reduce by force the 
port or arsenal to which it is applied ; 
and that the fBuoi of the blockade, with 
due notice given thereof to neutitd 
powers, shall afifect not only vessels 
actually intercepted in the attempt to 
enter ihe blockaded port, but tiiose 
also which shall be elsewhere met with, 
and shall be found to have been destined 
to such port, with knowledge of the 
fact and notice of the blockade. 

(5.) That the right of visiting and 
searching neutral vessels is a necessary 
consequence of these principles; and 
that) by the law of nations, (when un- 
restrained by particular treaty), this 
right is not in any manner affected by 
the presence of a neutral ship of war, 



havingunder its convoy merchantships, 
either of its own nation or of any other 
country. 

In these propositions are contained! 
the general principles of the maritime^ 
code of the whole European nations, 
as it has been exercised by all stateft 
towards each other, and laid down by 
all authorities on the subject from th& 
dawn of civilisation. The special ap> 
plication of these principles to the 
question immediately at issue between 
the contending powers in 1801 is con- 
tained in the following propositions, 
laid down as incontestable law by that- 
great master of maritime and interna- 
tional law. Sir William Scott (Lord 
Stowell) :— 

6. (1.) " That the right of visiting and 
searching merchant ships upon the 
high seas, whatever be the ships, what- 
ever be the cargoes, whatever be the* 
destinations, is an incontestable right- 
of the lawfully commissioned cruisers- 
of a belligerent nation.* 

(2.) " That the authority of the sove- 
reign of the neutral country, being in* 
terposed in any matter of mere force, 
cannot legally vary the rights of a le- 
gally commissioned belligerent cruiser,, . 
or deprive him of his right to search 
at conmion law.f 

(3.) " That the penalty for the violent 
contravention of this right, is the con* 

• "This right of search," says Sir WUUam 
Scott, " is clear in practice, which is unifomk 
and universal upon the subject. The manj 
European treaties which refer to this right 
refer to it as pre-existing, and merely r^;u- 
late the exercise of it. All writers upon th» 
law of nations unanimously acknowledge it^ 
without the exception even of Hubner nim* 
self, the great champion of neutral privileges. 
In short, no man, in the least conversant 
with sul^ects of this Idnd, has ever, that I 
know of, breathed a doubt upon it." — Robin> 
son's Admiralty Reporttt i. <M) ; The Maria. 

t Two sovereigns mf^ agree, as in some 
instances they have agreed by special cove- 
nant, that the presenceof one of their armed 
ships along with their merchant ships is to be 
held as a suflScient guarantee that nothing is 
to be found in that convoy of merchant smps 
inconsistent with amity or neutrality ; butt 
no sovereign can, by the common law of na> 
tions, legally compel the acceptance of such 
a security by mere force, or compel the belli- 
gerent to forego the only securitv known in 
the law of nations upon this suqject, inde- 
pendent of special covenant— the right of 
personal visitation. 
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fiscation of the property so withheld 
from yisitation and search. 

(4.) " That nothing further isneces* 
sary to constitute blockade, than that 
there should be a force stationed to 
prevent communication, and a due 
notice or prohibition given to the 
party. 

(5.) " That articles tending probably 
to aid the hostilities of one of the belli- 
gerents, as arms, ammunition, stores, 
and, in some cases, provisions, ai'e con- 
traband of war,* and as such liable to 
seizure by the vessels of the other 

* The judgments of Sir William Scott are 
here referred to with perfect confidence, as 
•explaining not merely the English under- 
standing of the maritime law, but that which 
for centuries has been recognised and ad- 
mitted by all the European states. "In 
forming my Judgments,'^ says that great 
authority, "I trust it has not for one mo- 
ment escaped my anxious recollection that 
the duty of my station calls me to consider 
myself not as stationed here to deliver ooca- 
4Bional and shifting opinions to serve present 
purposes of particular national interest, but 
to administer with indifference that justice 
which the law of nations holds out, vntJiout 
diitinctionj to independent states — some hap- 
pening to be neutral and some belligerent 
The seat of judicial authority is indeed locally 
here in the belligerent country, according to 
the known law and practice of nations ; but 
the law itself has no locality. It is the duty 
of the person who sits here to determine the 
question exactly as he would determine it if 
•flitting at Stockholm ; to auert nopraension 
<fn the part af Great Britain, vhich he VMndd 
not aUovf to Stoeden in the tame Hrcumttanee*, 
and to impose no duties on Swedenasa neu- 
tral country, which he would not admit to 
l>elong to Great Britain in the same charac- 
ter." And of the impartiality with which 
this great duty at this period was exercised 
by this distinguished judge, we have the best 
•evidence in the testimony of another eminent 
statesman, the warm advocate of neutral 
rights, and certainly no conceder of unde- 
served praise to his uolitical opponents. "No- 
thing," says Lord Chancellor Brougham, 
"can be more instructive than the decisions 
•of our prize courts on this point (the right 
of search), andnothing.can give us more gra- 
tifying views of the puritv with which those 
tribunals administer the law of nations, and 
their impartiality in trying the delicate ques- 
tions wldch come befor^ them, between their 
own sovereign or their own coimtrymen, and 
the rulers or the people of other states. It 
is wiih pleasure, therefore, that we have to 
consider how anxiously and rigorously at 
this period (1798 — 1800) the prmciples for 
which we are contending have been enforced 
in the High Court of Admiralty under the 
presidency of Sir William &oott"~'JSdin. Re- 
view, vol. six. 298, 299. 



party, with the vessel in which they 
are conveyed." 

7. These rights had never formed any 
peculiar or exclusive privilege, which 
the British claimed alone of all other 
nations. On the contrary, under the 
equitable modifications introduced by 
the common maritime law, they had, 
from the dawn of European civilisation, 
been universally acknowledged and 
maintained, equally by the courts and 
the lawyers of Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
France, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Britain. Authors there were, in- 
deed, who contended in their studies 
for a different principle, and strenu- 
ously asserted that the flag should 
cover the merchandise ; but these novel 
speculations had never received any 
sanction from the maritime law of 
Europe, or the practice, independent 
of express treaty, of belligerent states ; 
and, accordingly, various treaties had 
been entered into among different 
powers, restraining or limiting the right 
of search between their respective sub- 
jects, precisely because they knew that, 
but for that special stipulation, the 
common maritime law would admit it. 
So strongly was this felt by the English 
lawyera who, in the House of Commons, 
espoused the cause of the neutral powers 
previous to the maiitune confederacy 
in 1800, that they admitted the light 
of Great Britain to search neutral ships 
for the goods of an enemy, and that the 
northern confederacy contended for a 
principle which militated against the 
established law of nations, as laid down 
with universal assent by that great 
master of the maritime law. Lord Mans- 
field. They maintained merely that it 
would be prudent to abate somewhat 
of former pretensions in the present 
disastrous crisis of public affairs.f 

t The hardihood with which it is constantly 
asserted by the foreign diplomatists and his- 
torians, that the principles of maritime law 
for which England contends are a usurpation 
on her part, founded on mere power, and un- 
sanctioned either by the usage of other states 
or the principles of maritime jurisprudence, 
renders it iunportant to lay before the raider 
a few of the authorities of foreign legal 
writers on the subject. 

Eineccius says, " Idem statuendum arbi- 
tramus, si res hostiles in navibus amicorum 
reperiantur. JUa$ eapi pone nemo ditbitat, 
quia host! in res hostiles omnia licdunt— 
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8. From motives of policy, indeed, 
Britain had repeatedly waved or abait- 
ed this right of search in favour of par- 
ticular states by special agreement. 
This was done towards Holland in 1674, 
to detach that power from France, and 
in the belief that the United Provinces 
would never be neutral when Britain 
was at war; and to France, by the 
commercial treaty of 1787, under the 
influence of the same idea that she 
would never be neutral when Great 
Britain was in a state of hostility. But 
in the absence of such express stipula- 
tion, these rights had been invariably 
exercised, both by Britain toward^ 
other nations, and other nations to- 
wards Britain — particularly by Lord 
Chatham during the whole course of 
the Seven Years* War, and by the min- 
isters of Anne during the long War of 

eatenus ut eag, ubicanque repertas, aibi pos- 
sit yindicari." — 2>e Navibua ob. vict. c. iL 
80C. 0. 

"I believe it cannot be doubted/' says 
Fnaideat JefEsrson, "that^ by the general 
law of nations, the goods of a friend found in 
title vessels of an enemy are free ; and the 
goods of an enemy found in the vessels of a 
friend are good prize."-«-JBFrBB80N's Letter 
to OsNST» 24th July 1797. 

" The ordinances of the old French marine, 
under the monarchy, direct that not only 
shall the enemVs property, found on board 
a neutral Tessel, be confiscated, but the neu- 
tral thip iUelfloe declared lawful prize." The 
practice of Euffland has always been to re- 
lease all neutnu property found on board an 
enemy's ship; but Franoe always considered 
it as lawAil prize. — Ordonnance de Marine, 
Art T. Valin. 284. 

*' Les choses qui sont d'un usage particu- 
lier pour la guerre, et dont on empdofae le 
transport chez un ennemi, s'appeUent mar- 
chanoises de contrebande. Gels sont les 
armes, les munitions de guerre, les bois, et 
tout ce qui sert li la construction et Ik I'arme- 
ment des vaisseaux de guerra" — Yattkll, 
0. 7, sec. 112. 

In their letter to Mr Pinckney, January 
16, 1797, the American Oovemment expressly 
declare that, "bv the law of nations, timber 
and other naval stores are contraband of 
war."— Pari. HieL xxxvi. 213, note. 

"On ne pent empdcher le transport des 
efibts de contrebande, si Ton ne visite pas les 
vuaseaux neutres que Ton renoontre en mer : 
on est done en droit de les visiter." — Vattklz^ 
a 8, sec. 114. 

"Tout vaiasean qui reflisera d'amener ses 
voiles aprte la sommation qui lui en aura 6ti6 
faite par nos vaisseaux ou ceux de nos sujets, 
armM en guerre, pourra y fttre contraint par 
artillerie ou autrement» et en cas de rMst- 
ance et de oombat^ 11 sera de bon pxise."— 



the Succession— without any complaint 
whatever from neutral statefti .^d of 
the disposition of Britain to sabmit in 
her turn to the maritime law which 
she requires from others, no better in* 
stance can be desired than oooonred 
during the Duke of Wellington's admi- 
nistration in 1829, when the British 
government declined to interfere in the 
capture of a British merchantman try- 
ing to elude the blockade of Teroeira^ 
though a few British frigates would 
have sent the whole Portuguese navy 
to the bottom. 

9. The obvious disadvantage, how- 
ever, to which such amaritime code must 
occasionally expose neutral states, by 
sometimes depriving them of a trad» 
at the very time when it is likely to bo 
most lucrative — and the natural jea- 
lousy at the exercise of so invidious a 

Ordonnance de la Marine de France. — ^Tiu 
Proote, Art. 12. The Spanish ordinance of 
1718 has an artide to the same efSdct. 

** Other nations," says Heeren, "advanced 
rimilar claims in maritime affikirs to the Eng- 
lish ; but as they had not the same naval 
power to support them, this was of little oon-> 
sequence." — Mtropean Stoats System, ii. 41. 

The claims of neutrals for tibe security of 
their commerce are stated by Bynkersohoch 
as limited to this, that they may continue to 
trade in war as they did in peace. But this 
claim, he adds, is Innited by the rights of a 
belligerent. " Quteritur quid £EU»re aut non 
faoere possunt inter duos hostes : omnia forte 
inquies quae potuerunt si pax esset inter eos^ 
quos inter nunc est beUum." — Btnkkbs- 
CHOCB, QwBSt, Juris Fub. i. 9. 

These principles were Ailly recognised in 
various treaties between England and other 
maritime states. In article 12 of the trea^ 
1661, between Sweden and England, it was 
provided, ' ' But lest such freedom of naviga- 
tion and iMssage of the oneconfederate should 
be of detriment to the other while engaged 
in vrar, by sea or land, vTith other nationci^ 
and lest the goods or merchandise of the 
enem^ should be concealed under the name 
of a mend and ally, for the avoiding all sus- 
picion and fraud of such sort, it is agreed that 
all ships, carriages, wares, and men, belong- 
ing to either of the confederates, shall be fur- 
nished in their voyage with certificates, spe- 
cifying the names of the ships, carriages, 
goods, and masters of the vessels, together 
with such other descriptions as are expressed 
in the following form, &c. ; and if the good* 
of an enemy are found in such skip of the con- 
federate, that part only whidi belongs to the 
enemy shall be madeprise, and what belongs to 
the oonfederate shall be immediately restor- 
ed." There is a similar clause in article 20 
of the treaty betweenEngland and Denmark 
in 1760.— Pari. Hist. xzxTi. 226. 
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rig^t as that of tearoh, espedaliy when 
put in force b j the stronger against 
the -weaker power — ^had long led to 
complaints against belligerent states. 
In 1740, the King of Prussia disputed 
the right of Britain to search neutral 
▼esseli^ though without following up 
his protest with actual resistance ; and 
in 1762 the Dutch contended, that it 
could not be admitted by their vessels 
when sailmg under convoy. But no- 
thing serious was done to support 
these novel pretensions till the year 
1780, when the northern powers, see- 
ing Britain hard pressed by the fleets 
of France and Spain at the close of the 
AmericanWar, deemed the opportunity 
fAYourable to establish by force of arms 
a new code of maritime laws ; and ac- 
cordingly entered into the famous con- 
fsderacy known by the name of the 
Abmed Neutbalitt, which was the 
first open declaration of war by neuti'al 
powers against Great Britain and the 
old system of maritime rights. By this 
treaty, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark 
proclaimed the principles, that fiee 
ships make free goods, that the flag 
covers the merchandise, and that a 
blockaded port is to be understood only 
when such a force is stationed at its en- 
trance as renders it dangerous to enter.* 
10. So undisguised an attack upon 
the ancient code of European law, 
which England had so decided an 
interest to maintain, because its aban- 
donment placed the defeated in as 

* The words of the proclamation are, — 
1. That all neutral ships may freely navi- 
gate from port to port, and on the coasts of 
nations at war. 2. That the eflfects belonging 
to the subjects of the said warring powers 
shall be free in all neutral vessels, except 
contraband merchandise. 8. That the urtioles 
are to be deemed contraband which are men- 
tioned in the 10th and 11th articles of Rus- 
sia's treaty of commerce with Oreat Britain. 
4. That to determine what is meant by a 
blockaded port, this <hi1t is to be understood 
of one which is so well kept in by the ships 
of the power which attacks it, and which 
keep their places, that it is dangerous to en- 
ter into it.-~JDeelaration of Russia, SSd April 
1780 ; Awn. Beg. xxxv. 848, StaU Papers. It 
is worthy of observation, as Sir William Scott 
obso^es, that even in this manifesto, no de- 
nial of the right of search is to be found, at 
least to the eflbct of determining whether or 
not the neutral has contraband articles on 
board.~-8ee Bouhsov's JUports. i. SCO; The 
Maria. 



advantageous circomfltanoee as the vio- 
torious power, in fact amounted to a 
declaration of war against Great Britain. 
But her cabinet were compelled to 
dissemble their resentment at that 
time, in consequence of the disastrous 
state of public affairs at the dose of 
the American contest They contented 
themselves, therefore, with protesting 
against these novel doctrines at the 
northern capitals, and had influence 
enough at the ooinrt of the Hague, soon 
after, to procure their abandonment 
by the United Provinces. The Baltic 
powers, however, during the oontinn- 
ance of the American War, adhered to 
the principles thus laid down, although 
no allusion was made to them in the 
peace which followed. But they soon 
found that it introduced rules so much 
at variance with the practice of Euro- 
pean warfare, that they were im> 
mediately obliged, when they in their 
turn became belligerents, to revert to 
the old system. 

11. In particular, when Sweden went 
to war with Russia in 1787, she totally 
abandoned the principles of the Armed 
Neutrality, and acted invariably upon 
the ancient maritime code. Russiay 
in the same year, reverted to the old 
principles in her war with the Turks ; 
and in 1793 entered into a maritime 
treaty with Great Britain, in which she 
expressly gave up the principles of the 
year 1780, and engaged to use her 
efforts to prevent neutral powers from 
protecting the commerce of France on 
the high seas, or in the harbours of 
that country. Both Denmark and 
Sweden were bound by the treaties of 
1661 and 1670, with England, to 
admit the right of search, and give up 
the pretension to cany enemas pro- 
perty; and, by a convention entered 
into between tibiese two powers in I7d^ 
which was communicated by them to 
the British government, they bound 
themselves ''to claim no advantage 
which is not clearly and unexception- 
ably founded on their respective trea- 
ties with the powers at war, and not 
to claim, in cases not specifled in their 
treaties, any advantage which is not 
founded on the universal law of nations, 
hitherto acknowledged and respeoted 
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by all the powers and all the soyereigns 
of Europe, and from -which they can 
as little suppose that any of them ftrill 
depart, as they are incapable of de- 
parting from it themselves." Further, 
both Russia* and, Denmark f had 
issued edicts, at the commencement of 
the war, in which they prohibited 
their subjects from taking on board 
contraband articles ; while America, in 
the same year, had entered into a 
maritime treaty with England, in which 
the right of search was expressly ad- 
mitted.!!: Both by the common mari- 
time law, and by the force of recent and 
subsisting treaties, therefore, the right 
of search claimed by Great Britain was 
founded on an unquestionable basis. 

12. But. this specific state of matters 
was totally altei'ed by the result of the 
maritime war, and especially by the 
decisive battle of the Nile. These 

* In 1793, the Empress of Russia herself 
proposed and ooncluded a treaty with Great 
Britain, in which she expressly engaged to 
unite wit^ his Britannic Majesty " all her 
•efforts to prevent other powers not implicat- 
■ed in this war troxa giving any protection 
whatever, directly or indirectly, in conse- 
quence of their neutrality, to the commerce 
■and property of the French on the sea, or in 
the ports of France;" and, in execution of 
this treatv, she sent a fleet into the Baltic 
and North Seas, with express orders " to 
•seize and capture all the ships bearing the 
pretended French flag, or uiy other fla^ 
whidb they may dare to hoist ; and to Hop 
obo and to wmpd ail neutrai veiteU bound to 
^freighted for France^ according as they shall 
deem it most expedient, either to sail back 
or to enter some neutral harbour." — Jfotc, 
SOiA Jvly 1793, by the Rumian ambanador to 
4he High ChanctJlor of Sweden, Ann. Reg. 1793, 
p. 175, State Papers. A similar note was pre- 
sented to the court of Denmark at the same 
time, and both Denmark and Sweden, in 
their treaty with each other, on July 6, 1794, 
Prussia in her treaty with America in 1797. 
Russia in her war with the Turks in 1787, and 
Sweden in her war with Russia in 1789, pro- 
mulgated and acted upon these principles, 
diametrically opposed to the doctrines of the 
Armed NeutrsJity. With such ardour was 
this system acted upon by the Emperor Paul, 
that he threatened the Danes with immedi- 
ate hostilities in 1799, on account " of their 
supplying assistance and protection to the 
tnuie of Fnmce, under the neutral colours of 
the Danish flag ;" and he was only prevented 
from canying these threats into immediate 
execution by the amicable interference of 
Great Britain: a seasonable interposition, 
which Denmark repeatedly acknowledged 
with becoming ffratitude.—^nn. Rea. 1800, 
p. 91. In 1794 the Empress notified to the 



great events, by entirely sweeping the 
French flag from the ocean, left them 
dependent on other powers for the 
supplies necessary for their navy ; and 
the Republican government saw the 
necessity of relaxing the rigour of 
their former proceedings against neu- 
trals, in order, through their interven- 
tion, to acquire the means of restoring 
their marine. The intemperate con- 
duct of the Directory, and the arbitrary 
doctrines which they enforced in re- 
gard to neutrals, had all but involved 
the Kepublic in open hostilities with 
America, Denmarl^ and Sweden ; and 
on the accession of the Fu-st Consul, 
he found an embaigo laid on all the 
ships of these powers in the French 
harbours. The arrSts of the Direc- 
tory of the 18th January and 29th 
October 1798, were to the last degree 
injurious to neutral commei'ce, for they 

Swedish court that " the Empress of Russia 
has thought proper to fit out a fleet of 
twenty-five sau of the line, with fHgate« pro- 
portional, to cruise in the North S^ts, for the 
pur^se (in coz^uction with the English 
maritime forces) of preventin|^ the sending 
of any provisions or ammrunition to France ; 
the Empress therefore requests the King of 
Sweden not to permit his ships of war to 
take any Swedish merchantmen laden with 
any such commodities under tiieir convoy. 
Her Imperial Majesty fUrther orders all 
merchant ships which her squa^x)n may 
meet in those seas to be eearMtd, to see if 
their cargoes consist of any such goods." 
A similar dedarataon was made by the Court 
of Russia to that of Denmark, both dated 
August 6. I79i. — Ann. Reg. 1794, p. 241; 
State Papers. 

t We, Christian VII., King of Denmark, 
order, that "should any vessel bound to a 
neutral harbour take in such goods or mer- 
chandise as, if they were consigned to any 
harbour of the belligerent powers, would m 
contraband, and as such stipulated in the 
treaties between those powers and us, 
and mentioned in our orders and proclama- 
tions of 22d and 20th February 1798. besides 
the oath of the master and fine^hter of the 
shipa^ there shall be made a speoal declara- 
tion conformable to the invoice and bills of 
lading," to show the destination of the said 
ship.— /Nd. p. 240-241. 

{ " In the event of vessels being captured, 
or detained on suspicion of having enemy's 
property on board, such property alone is to 
be tAken out, and the vessels are to be permit- 
ted to proceed to sea with the remainder of 
their cargo." — Art. 17, Treaty bettoeen Great 
Britain and America^ 19th May 1795.— Arc 
18, specifies what articles are to be deemed 
contraband. ~^nn. Rieg. 1795, p. 296-297 ; 
State Papers. 
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declared every vessel good prize which 
had on board any quantity, however 
small, of British merchandise ; and in 
virtue of that law, numbers of American 
vessels had been seized and condemned 
in the French harboura. Adding in- 
sult to injury, the Directory, in the 
midst of these piratical proceedings, 
gravely proposed to the Americans 
that they should lend them 48,000,000 
francs ; insinuating at the same time, 
that the loan should be accompanied by 
the sum of 1,260,000 francs, (£50,000,) 
to be divided, as a private douceur, 
between Barras and Talleyrand. 

18. These extrava^nces so irritated 
the Americans, that, by an act of the 
Legislature, they declared the United 
States ** liberated from the stipulations 
in the treaty of 1778 with France, and 
authorised ^e President to arm vessels 
of war to defend their commerce 
against the French cruisers;" ground- 
ing these extreme measures upon the 
statement that the French had confis- 
cated the cargoes of great numbers of 
American vessels having enemy's pro- 
perty on board, while it was expressly 
stipulated, by the treaty of 1778, that 
the flag should cover the cargo; had 
equipped privateers in the ports of 
the Union conti'ary to the rights of 
neutrality, and treated American sea- 
men, found on board enemy's ships, as 
pirates. This led, in its turn, to an 
embargo, in the French harboura, on 
all American vessels ; and nothing but 
the Atlantic which rolled between 
them, and the British cruisers which 
prevented them reaching each other, 
prevented these two democratic states 
from engaging in fierce hostility with 
each other. 

14. But this state of mutual exas- 
peration was soon terminated after the 
accession of the First Consul to the 
helm. He at once perceived the ex- 
treme impolicy of u'ritating, by ad- 
ditional acts of spoliation, a power 
recently at war with Great Britain, 
and still labouring under a strong 
feeling of hostility towards that state ; 
the firm ally in better times of France, 
and one of the most important in the 
maritime league which he already con- 
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templated against the English naval 
power. He received, therefore, with 
distinguished honour the American 
envoys who were despatched fi'om New 
York, in the end of 1799, to make a 
last effort to adjust the difierence be- 
tween the two countries ; and publish- 
ed a warm eulogium on the great 
Washington, when intelligence arrived 
in France, early in the following spring, 
of the death of that spotless patriot. 
At the same time, the embargo on 
American vessels was taken off in the 
Fi'ench harbours, and every possible 
facility was given to the commence- 
ment of negotiations between the two 
powers. Prospective arrangements were 
readily agreed on, both parties having 
an equal interest in establishing the 
new maritime code of the Armed Neu- 
trality ; but it was not found so easy 
a matter to adjust the injuries that 
were past, or reconcile the considar 
government to those indemnities which 
the Americans so loudly demanded for 
the acts of piracy long exercised upon 
their commerce. At length it was 
agreed to leave these difficiilt points to 
ulterior aiTangement in a separate con- 
vention, and to conclude a treaty for 
the regulation of neutral rights in 
future times. 

15. By this treaty, signed at Mor- 
fontaine on the 30th September 1800, 
the new code was folly established be- 
tween France and America. It was 
stipulated, 1st, That the flag should 
cover the merchandise. 2d, That 
contraband of war should be under- 
stood only of warlike stores, cannon, 
muskets, and other arms. 8d, That 
the right of search, to ascertain the 
flag and examine whether there were 
any contraband articles on board, 
should be carried into effect, out of 
cannon-shot of the visiting vessel, by 
a boat containing two or three men 
only; that every neutral ship should 
have on board a certificate, setting 
forth to what country it belonged, and 
that that certificate should be held as 
good evidence of its contents ; that if 
contraband articles were found on 
board, they only should be confiscated, 
and not the ship or remainder of the 

o 
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eaigo : that no yessels under convoy 
should be subject to search, but the 
declaration of the commander of the 
oouToy be receiyed instead : that those 
harbours only should be imderstood 
to be blockaded, where a sufficient 
force was stationed at their mouth to 
render it evidently dangerous to at- 
tempt to enter; and that enemy's pro- 
perty on board neutral vessels should 
be covered by their flag, in the same 
manner as neutral goods found on 
board enem/s vessels. So far the 
French influence prevailed in this con- 
vention; but they failed in their at- 
tempt to -get the Americans openly to 
renounce the treaty concluded in 1794 
with Great Britain, which could not 
have been done without at once em- 
broiiiiig them with the British cabinet 
A similar convention had previously 
been entered into on the same prin- 
ciples between the United States and 
the Prussian government. 

16. Circumstances at this period 
were singularly favourable to the re- 
vival of the piinciples of the Armed 
Keatamlity. A i*eourrence cf the same 
political relations had restored both 
the grievances and the ambition which, 
at the close of the American War, had 
led to that formidable confederacy. 
Neutral vessels, endeavouring to slide 
into the lucnttive lirade whidi the de- 
struction of the French marine opened 
up with that country, found them- 
selves perpetually exposed to inquisi- 
tion from the British cruisers; and 
numerous condemnations 'had taken 
place in the English courts, which, 
though perfectly agreeable to the law 
of ns(tions, and to existing treaties 
between Great Britain and the govern- 
ments of the neutral states, were na- 
turally felt as exceedingly hard by the 
sufferers under them, and all contri- 
buted to renew the ancient and inex- 
tinguishable jealousy of their respec- 
tive cabinets at the British naval power. 
In December 1799, an altercation took 
place in the straits of Gibraltar between 
vome British frigates and a Danish 
ship, the Hausenan, in which the Dane 
refused to submit to a search of the 
convoy under his command ; but the 
conduct of the captain in this instance 



was formally disavowed by his govem- 
ment> and the amicable relations of the 
two countries continued unchanged. 
The next collision of the same kind 
which took place, however, occasioned 
more serious consequences. On 25th 
July 1800, the commander of the Da- 
nish frigate, Freya, refused to allow his 
convoy to be searched, but, agreeably 
to the recent stipulations in the trea- 
ties between France and America, 
ofiered to show his certiflcates to the 
British officer : intimating, at the same 
time, that if a boat was sent to make 
a search it would be flred upon. The 
British captain upon this laid his vessel 
alongside theDane^and resistance being 
still persisted in, gave her a broadside, 
and, after a short action, brought her 
into the Downs. 

17. The British cabinet at this time 
had received intelligence of the hostile 
negotiations which were going on in 
the noi'them courts relative to neutral 
rights ; and deeming it probable that 
this event would be made the signal 
for openly declaring their intentions, 
they wisely resolved to anticipate an 
attack. For this purpose, Lord Whit- 
worth was sent on a special message 
to Copenhagen ; and, to give the greater 
weight to his representations, a squa- 
dron of nine sail of the line, four bombs, 
and five frigates, was despatched to the 
Sound, under the command of Admiral 
Dickson. They found four Danish line- 
of-battle ships stationed across that 
strait, from Crombeig castle to the 
Swedish shore; but the British fleet 
passed without any hostilities being^ 
committed on either side, and cast an- 
chor off the harbour of. Copenhagen. 
The Danes were busily employed in 
strengthening their fortifications ; bat- 
teries were erected on advantageous 
situations near the coast, and three 
floating bulwarks moored across the 
mouth of the harbour ; but their pre- 
parations were not yet complete, and 
the strength of the British squadron 
precluded the hope of successful re- 
sistance. An accommodation was there- 
fore entered into, the principal condi- 
tions of which were, '' that the frigate 
and convoy carried into the Downs 
should be repaired at the expense of 
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tlie British goyemment ; and that the 
question as to the right of search should 
be adjourned for further consideration 
to London. Until this point was set- 
tled, the Danish ships were to sail with 
convoy only in the Mediterranean, for 
the purpose of protection from the Bar- 
bary cruisers, and in the mean time 
their other yessels were to be liable to 
be searched as heretofore." 

18. Situated as Great Britain was, 
this treaty was a real triumph to her 
arms, and reflected no small credit on 
the vigour and ability of the govern- 
ment by which so delicate a matter 
had been brought to so favourable a 
conclusion. It might have been ad- 
justed without any further effusion of 
blood, had it not been for a tiuin of 
circumstances which, about the same 
time, alienated the vehement and ca- 
pricious Emperor of Russia from the 
British alliance. The northern auto- 
crat had been exceedingly irritated at 
the bad success of the combined ope- 
rations both in Switzerland and Hol- 
land ; the first of which he ascribed to 
the ill conduct of the German, the lat- 
ter of the British auxiliaries. This feel- 
ing was increased by the impolitic re- 
fusal of the British government to in- 
clude Russian prisoners with English 
in the exchange with French — a pro- 
posal which, consideiing that they had 
fought side by side in the Dutch cam- 
paign, in which English interests were 
mainly involved, it was certainly im- 
prudent to have declined ; although the 
dubious conduct of Paul, in having 
withdrawn his troops from the German 
alliance, and broken with Austria, gave 
him no title to demand it as a right. 
Napoleon, as already obsei'ved, instantly 
and adroitly availed himself of this cir- 
cumstance to appease the Czar. He 
professed the utmost indignation that 
the gallant Russians should remain in 
captivity from the refusal of the British 
government to agree to their liberation 
for French prisoners; set them at 
liberty without exchange ; and not only 
sent them back to their own country, 
but restored to them the arms and 
standards which they had lost, and 
clothed them anew from head to foot 
in the uniform of their respective 



'i*egiments. These courteous proceed- 
ings made the greatest impression on 
the impetuous Czar, the more so as 
they were contrasted with the impru- 
dent refosal of his ally, the English 
government, to include them in their 
exchange. They led to an interchange 
of good offices between the two courts, 
which was soon ripened into an al- 
liance of the strictest kind, in conse- 
quence of the vehement character of 
the Emperor, and the imbounded ad- 
miration which he had conceived for 
the First ConsuL 

19. Another circumstance at the 
same time occurred, which contributed 
not a little to widen the breach be- 
tween the cabinets of St Petersburg 
and London. Disengaged from his war 
with France, and ardently desirous of 
warlike renown, the Emperor had re- 
vived the idea of the Armed Neutrality 
of 1780, and made proposals, in May 
and June 1800, to the cabinets of 
Stockholm and Copenhagen to that 
etBact, which had produced the sudden 
change in the Danish instructions to 
their armed vessels to resist the search 
of the British cruisers. The island of 
Malta, it was foreseen, would soon sur- 
render to the British squadron, and it 
was easy to anticipate that the English 
cabinet would not readily part with 
that important fortress; while the 
Emperor conceived that, as Grand- 
Master of the order of St John of 
Jerusalem, to which it had formerly 
belonged, he was bound to stipulate 
its restoration to that celebrated oi'der. 

20. Matters were in this uncertain 
state at the court of St Petersbuig,. 
when the arrival of the British squa- 
dron in the Sound brought them to a 
crisis. The Czar, with that impetu- 
osity which formed the leading feature 
of his character, instantly ordered an 
embargo on all the British ships in the 
Russian harbours ; and in consequence 
nearly three hundred vessels, most of 
them with valuable cargoes on board, 
were forcibly detained t^ the frost had 
set in, and the Baltic had become im- 
passable. Nor was this alL Their crews, 
with Asiatic barbarity, and in defiance 
of all the usages of civilised states, were 
marched off into prisons in the inte- 
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rior, many of them above a thousand 
miles from the coast ; while the whole 
British property on shore was put un- 
der sequestration. Several Bntish ves- 
sels at Narva weighed anchor and 
escaped the embargo. This so enraged 
the autocrat that he ordered the re- 
maining ships in the harbour to be 
burnt ; and in the official gazette pub- 
lished a declaration that the embargo 
should not be taken off till Malta was 
given up to Russia. The demand was 
rested on the allegation, that the resti- 
tation of that island to the order of 
Jerusalem was agreed upon in the con- 
vention between Great Britain and Rus- 
sia, in December 1798, whereas that 
treaty contained no such stipulation. 
These proceedings on the part of the 
Emperor Paul were in a peculiar man- 
ner arbitrary and oppressive, not merely 
as contraiy to the general practice of 
civilised states, which never authorises 
such severity against the crews of mer- 
chant ships or goods on shore, but as 
directly in the face of an express article 
in the existing treaty of 1793, between 
Gpeat Britain and Russia, in which it 
was stipulated that " in the event of a 
rupture between the two powers, there 
should be no embargo laid on vessels 
in the harbours of either, but the 
merchants on. both sides have a year 
to convey away or dispose of their 
effects." 

21. Nothing more than the support 
of Russia was necessary to make the 
northern powers, who derived such be- 
nefits from the lucrative neutral trade 
which had recently fallen into their 
hands, combine for the purpose of en- 
forcing a new maritime code, which 
might extend its advantages to the 
whole commerce of the belligerent 
states. The King of Sweden, young 
and high-spirited, entered, from the 
very first, warmly and readily into the 
views of the Emperor ; but Denmark, 
which, during the long continuance of 
the war, had obtained a lai^ share of 
the carrying trade, and the capital of 
which lay exposed to the first strokes 
of the English navy, was more reserved 
in her movements. The arrogance with 
which an immediate accession to their 
views was ui*ged upon the court of Co- 



penhagen by the cabinets of St Peters- 
burg and Stockholm, for some time 
defeated its own object ; and Denmark 
even hesitated whether she should not 
throw herself into the arms of England, 
to resist the dictation of her imperious 
neighbours, and preserve the lucrative 
trade from which her subjects were de- 
riving such immense advantages. But 
the Russians soon found means to as- 
sail her in the most vulnerable quarter. 
Prussia had lately become a consider- 
able maritime power, and, from regard 
to the same interests, she had warmly 
embraced the views of the northern 
confederacy. Her influence with Den- 
mark was paiumount, for the most 
valuable Continental possessions of that 
power lay exposed, without defence, to 
the Prussian troops. In the beginning 
of October, a Prussian vessel, &e Tri- 
ton, belonging to Emden, laden with 
naval stores, and bound for the Texel, 
was taken and carried into Cuxhaven, 
a port belonging to Hamburg, by a 
British cruiser. The Prussian govern- 
ment eagerly took advantage of that 
circumstance to manifest their resolu- 
tion. They marched a body of two 
thousand men into the neutral terri- 
toiy, and took possession of Cuxhaven ; 
and although the senate of Hamburg 
purchased the vessel from the English 
captain and restored it to the owners, 
and Lord Carysfort, the British am- 
bassador at Berlin, warmly protested 
against the occupation of the neutral 
territory after that restitution, the 
Prussian troops were not withdrawn. 
A month before, a more unjustifiable 
act had been committed by the British 
cruisers off Bai'celona, who took pos- 
session of a Swedish brig, and under 
its neutral colours sailed into the har- 
bour of that town, and captured by 
that means two frigates which the 
King of Spain had built for the Ba- 
tavian I'epublia 

22. Though eveiythingwas thus con- 
spiring to forward the views of France, 
and augment the jealousy of the mari- 
time powers towards Great Britain, the 
courae of events by no means kept pace 
with the impatient disposition of the 
Czar. He suspected Prussia of insin- 
cerity, and openly charged the cabinet 
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of Denmark ■with in-esolution, because 
they did not embark headlong in the 
projects which he himself had so re- 
cently adopted. Impatient of delay, 
he wrote in person to the First Consul 
in these terms : " Citizen First Consul 
— I do not write to you to open any dis- 
cussion on the rights of men or of citi- 
zens ; every country chooses what form 
of government it thinks fit. Wherever 
I see at the head of affairs a man who 
knows how to conquer and rule man- 
kind, my heart warms towards him. 
I write to you to let you know the dis- 
pleasure which I feel towards England, 
which violates the law of nations, and 
is never governed except by selfish con- 
siderations. I wish to unite with you 
to put restraints upon the injustice of 
that government." At the same time, 
with that mixture of candour and vehe- 
mence which distinguished his charac- 
ter, he published a declaration in the 
St Petersburg Gazette, in which he 
stated : " Being disappointed in his ex- 
pectations of the protection of com- 
merce by the perfidious enterprises of 
a great power, which had sought to en- 
chain the liberty of the seas by captur- 
ing Danish convoys, the independence 
of the northern powers appeared to 
him to be openly menaced ; he conse- 
quently considered it to be a measure 
of necessity to have recourse to an 
armed neutrality, the success of which 
was acknowledged in the time of the 
American War." And shortly after he 
published a ukase, in which he directed 
that all the English effects seized in 
his states, either by the sequestration 
of goods on land or the embargo on 
goods afloat, should be soldy and their 
produce divided among all Russians 
having claims on English subjects ! 
Napoleon was not slow in turning to 
the best account such an unlooked-for 
turn of fortune in his favour ; and he 
redoubled his efibrts with the neutral 
powers to induce them to join the ma- 
ritime confederacy against Great Bri- 
tain. To give the greater eclat to the 
imion of France and Russia, an ambas- 
sador. Count Ealitcheff, was despatched 
fipom St Petersburg to Paris, and was 
received there with a degree of magni- 
ficence well calculated to captivate the 



oriental ideas of the Scythian auto- 
crat. 

23. Pressed by Prussia on the one 
side and France on the other, and suffi- 
ciently disposed already to regard with 
a jealous eye the maritime preponder- 
ance of Great Britain, the. fears and ir- 
resolution of the northern powers at 
length gave way. On the 16th Decem- 
ber a maritime confederacy was signed 
by Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, and 
on the 19th of the same month by 
Prussia as an acceding party. The 
principles of this league were in sub- 
stance the same as those of the Armed 
Neutrality of 1780, with a slight varia- 
tion in favour of belligerent powers. A 
minute specification was given of what 
should be deemed contraband articles, 
which included only arms of all sorts, 
with saddles and bridles : " all other 
articles not herein enumerated shall 
not be considered as war or naval stores, 
and shall not be subject to confiscation, 
but shall pass free and without re- 
straint." It was stipulated, " that the 
effects which belong to the subjects of 
belligerent powers in neutral ships, 
with the exception of contraband goods, 
shall be free ;" that no harbour shall 
be deemed blockaded unless the dis- 
position and number of ships of the 
power by which it is invested shall bo 
such as to render it apparently hazard- 
ous to enter ; that the declaration of 
the captains of ships of war having con- 
voy, that the convoy has no contraband 
goods, shall be deemed sufficient ; that 
" the contracting parties, if disquieted 
or attacked for this convention, shall 
make common cause to defend each 
other," and that " these principles shall 
apply to every maiitime war by which 
Europe may unhappily be disquieted." 

24. This convention was naturally 
regarded with the utmost jealousy by 
the British government. XJnder cover 
of a regard for the rights of humanity 
and the principles of justice, it went to 
introduce a system hitherto unheard of 
into naval warfare, eminently favour- 
able to the weaker maritime power, and 
calculated to lender naval success to 
any state of little avail, by enabling the 
vanquished party, under neutral col- 
ours, securely to repair all its losses^ It 
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was evident that, if this new code of 
maritime law were introduced, all the 
Tictories of the British navy would go 
for nothing. France, in neutral vessels, 
would securely regain her whole com- 
merce ; under neuti'al flags she would 
import all the materials for the con- 
struction of a navy, and in neutral ships 
safely exercise the seamen requisite to 
navigate them. At the close of a long 
and bloody war, waged for her very 
existence, and attended with unexam- 
pled naval success, England would see 
all the fruits of her exertions torn from 
her, and witness the restoration of her 
antagonist's maritime strength, by the 
intervention of the very powers for 
whose behoof, as well as her own, she 
had taken up arms. 

25. England at this period was not, 
as at the close of the American War, 
obliged to dissemble her indignation at 
a proceeding which was evidently pre- 
judicial to her national interests, and 
the first stroke levelled by Continental 
jealousy at her national independence. 
The statesman who still held the helm 
was a man who disdained all temporary 
shifts or momentary expedients ; who, 
fully appreciating the measure of na- 
tional danger, boldly looked it in the 
face ; who knew that from humiliation 
to subjugation in nations is but a step; 
and that the more perilous a struggle 
is, the more necessary is it to engage 
in it while yet the public resources are 
undiminished, and the popular spirit 
is not depressed by the appearance of 
vacillation on the part of government. 
On these prudent not less than resolute 
principles, Mr Pitt was no sooner in- 
formed of the signature of the^ Armed 
Neutrality, than he took the most de- 
•cisive steps for letting the northwn 
powers feel the disposition of the na- 
tion they had thought fit to provoke. 
On the 14th January 1801, the British 
government issued an order for a gen- 
eral embargo on all vessels belonging 
to any of the confederated powers, 
Prussia alone excepted, of whose acces- 
sion to the league intelligence had not 
as yet been received. Letters of marque- 
were at the same time issued for the 
capture of the numerous vessels, be^ 
longing to thes^ states, which were 



working to the Baltic ; and with such 
vigour were these proceedings followed 
up, that ere long nearly the one-half of 
the merchant ships belonging to the 
northern powers at sea found their way 
into the British harbours. These hos- 
tile proceedings led to a warm debate 
between the British ambassadors and 
those of the neutral powers, which was 
conducted with great ability on both 
sides. That between Lord Carysfort, 
the English ambassador at Berlin, and 
Count Haugwitz, the minister for fo- 
reign affairs at that capital, embraced 
the principal arguments ui^ed in this 
important controversy. 

26. It was stated by the British go- 
vernment : — " That a solemn treaty 
had been entered into between Russia 
and Great Britain, calculated completely 
to secure their trade, in which it was 
^stipulated that, in case of a rupture, 
not only no embargo should be laid on, 
but the subjects on both sides should 
have a year to carry away their effects ; 
that, in violation of these sacred stipu- 
lations, the ships of British merchants 
had been seized, th^ crews sent to 
prison in the interior, and their pro- 
perty sequestrated and sold by Russia; 
that these acts of violence, as well as 
the conclusion of a hostile confederacy, 
which the Emperor of Russia has form- 
ed for the express and avowed purpose 
of introducing those innovations into 
the maritime code which England has 
ever opposed, have led to an open war 
between Great Britain and Russia; 
that these measures openly disclose an 
intention to prescribe to the British 
empire, on a subject of the greatest im«, 
portance, a new code of laws to which 
she never will submit ; that the con- 
federacy recently signed by the Baltic 
powers, had for its object the establish- 
ment of these novel principles of mari- 
time law, which never had been recog- 
nised by the tribunals of Europe, which 
the Russian court, since 1780, had not 
only abandoned, but, by a treaty still 
in force, had become bound to oppose, 
and which were equally repugnant to 
the express stipulations of the treaties 
which subsist between the courts of 
Stockholm and Denmark and theBritish 
empire ; that, in addition to this, thd 
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parties to the confederacy were pursu- 
ing wai'like preparations with the ut- 
most activity, and one of them had 
engaged in actual hostilities with Great 
Britain. In these circumstances, no- 
thing remained to the British govern- 
ment but to secure some pledge against 
the hostile attacks which were medi- 
tated against their rights, and therefore 
they have laid an embargo on the ves- 
sels of the Baltic powers, but under 
such restraints as would guai'd to the 
utmost against loss and injury to indi- 
viduals ; that the King of Great Britain 
would never submit to pretensions 
which were irreconcilable with the true 
principles of maritime law, and strike 
at tiie foundation of the greatness and 
maritime power of his kingdom ; and 
that, being perfectly convinced that 
his conduct towards neutral states was 
conformable to the recognised principles 
of law and justice, and the decisions of 
the admiralty courts of all the powers 
of Europe, he would allow of no mea- 
sures which had for their object to in- 
troduce innovatiosn on the maritime law 
now in force, but would defend that 
system in every event, and maintain 
its entire execution as it subsisted in 
all the courts of Europe before the con- 
federacy of 1780." 

27. On the other hand, it was answer- 
ed by Prussia and the neutral powers : — 
** The British government has in the 
present, more than any former wai*, 
usurped the sovereignty of the seas ; 
and by arbitrarily framinga naval code, 
which it would be difficult to unite 
with the true principles of the law of 
nations, it exercises over the other 
friendly and neutral powera a usurped 
jurisdiction, the legality of which it 
maintains, and which it considers as 
an imprescriptible right, sanctioned by 
all the tribunals of Europe. The neu- 
tral sovereigns have never conceded to 
England the privilege of calling their 
subjects befoi*e its tribunals, and of sub- 
jecting them to its laws, but in cases in 
which the abuse of power has got the 
better of equity — which, alas I are but 
too frequent The neutitd powers have 
always taken the precaution to address 
to its cabinet the most energetic re- 
monstrances and protests ; but experi- 



ence has ever proved them to be en< 
tirely fruitless ; and it is not surprising 
if, after so many repeated acts of op- 
pression, they have resolved to find a 
remedy against it> and for that purpose 
to establish awell-arranged convention, 
which fixes their rights, and places 
them on a proper level with the powers 
at war. The naval alliance, in the 
manner in which it has just been con- 
solidated, was intended to lead to this 
salutary end ; and the King hesitates 
not to declare, that he recognises in it 
his own principles ; that he is fully 
convinced of its necessity and utility ; 
that he has formally acceded to the 
convention of the 16th December, and 
has bound himself not only to take a 
direct share in all the events which in- 
terest the cause of the neutral powers, 
but, in virtue of his engagements, to 
maintain that connection by such 
powerful measures as the impulse of 
circumstances may require. It is not 
true that the confederated powers have 
for their object to introduce a new 
code of maritime rights hostile to the 
interests of Great Britain ; the measures 
of the Danish government are purely 
defensive, and it cannot be considered 
as surprising that they should have 
adopted them, when it is recollected 
what menacing demonstrations that 
court had experienced from Great 
Britain, on occasion of the afifair of the 
Freya frigate." The Prussian govern- 
ment concluded by urging the English 
government to take off the embaigo on 
the Danish and Swedish vessels, as the 
first and necessaiy step to an amicable 
settlement of the difficult question, 
without making any such stipulation 
in regard to that laid on Russian ships, 
and thereby in effect admitting the 
justice of the measure of retaliation 
adopted in regard to the latter power. 
28. These hostile declarations wera 
soon followed up by measures which 
demonstrated that Prussia was not in- 
clined to be merely a passive spectator 
of this great debate. On the 30th 
March a declaration was issued by the 
King of Prussia to the goveniment of 
Hanover, in which he stated that he 
was to take possession provisionally of 
the English dominioxis in Germany; 
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and the HanoTerian states being in no 
condition to resist such an inyasion, 
they submitted, and the Prussian troops 
entered the country, laid an embargo 
on British shipping, and closed the 
Elbe and the Weser against the Eng- 
lish flag. At the same time a body of 
Danish troops made themselves mas- 
ters of Hamburg, and extended the em- 
bargo to that great commercial empo- 
rium ; while Denmark and Sweden had 
a short time before done the same on 
all the ports of their dominions. Thus 
the British flag was excluded from 
every harbour, from the North Cape 
to the straits of Gibraltar ; and Eng- 
land, which a year before led on the 
coalition against France, found herself 
compelled to make head against the 
hostility of combined Europe, with an 
exhausted treasury, and a population 
suffering under the accumulated pres- 
sure of famine.* 

29. Never did a British parliament 
meet under more depressing circum- 
stances than that which commenced 
its sittings in February 1801. After 
ten years of a war, costly and burden- 
some beyond example, the power of 
France was so far from being weaken- 
ed, that she had extended her sway 
over all the south of Europe. The 
strength of Austria was, to appearance 
at least, irrecoverably broken ; Italy 
and Switzerland crouched beneath her 
yoke, Spain openly followed her ban- 
ners, and Holland was indissolubly 

* It deserves to be recorded to the credit 
of Prussia in this transaction, that, being 
well aware how severely Great Britain was 
suffering at this tiroe under an uncommon 
scarcity of provisions, she permitted the 
vessels having grain on board to proceed to 
the places of their destination, notwith- 
standing the embargo; a humane indulgence, 
which forms a striking contrast to the vio- 
lent and cruel proceedings of the Emperor 
Paul on the same occasion. The conduct of 
the neutrals, with the exception of Russia, 
in this distressing contest* was distinguished 
by a moderation and firmness worthy of 
states contending for tfao introduction of a 
great general principle. That of the cabinet of 
St Petersburg was widely different ; but it 
would be unjast to visit upon the gallant 
Russian people the sins of their chief, who 
about that period began to give symptoms of 
that irritabiltty of disposiuon and mental 
alienation, which so soon brought about the 
bloody catastrophe that terminated his reign. 



united with her fortunes. Great Bri- 
tain, it is true, had been uniformly, 
and to an unparalleled extent, victori- 
ous at sea, and the naval forces of her 
advei"sary were almost destroyed. But 
the northern confederation had sud- 
denly and alarmingly altered this aus- 
picious state of things ; and not only 
were all the harbours of Europe closed 
against her merchant vessels, but a 
fleet of above a hundred ships of the 
line in the Baltic was preparing to 
assert principles subversive of hep 
naval power. To crown the whole, the 
excessive rains of the preceding autumns 
had essentially injured two successive 
crops ; the price of all sorts of grain 
had reached an unprecedented height;*!' 
and the people, at the time when their 
industry was checked by the cessation 
of commercial intercourse with all 
Europe, were compelled to struggle 
with a famine of unusual severity. 

80. This subject of the northern 
coalition was fully discussed in the 
parliamentary debates which took place 
on the King's speech at the opening of 
the session. It was urged by Mr Grey 
and the Opposition, " That although 
without doubt the Emperor of Russia 
had been guilty of the grossest violence 
and injustice towards Great Britain m 
the confiscation of the property of its 
merchants, yet it did not follow that 
ministers were free of blame. He ac- 
cuses them of having violated a con- 
vention in regard to the surrender of 
Malta to him, as a reward for his co- 
operation against France : did such a 
convention exist ? The northeni powers 
have, along with Russia, subscribed a 
covenant, the professed object of which 
is to secure their commerce against the 
vexations to which it has hitherto been 
subject; and it is impossible to dis- 
cover, either in the law of nations or 
practice of states, any law or piiictice 
universally acknowledged, the denial of 

t In the winter 1800-1801, wheat rose to 
£1, 4s. the bushel, or £0, 12s. a quarter, 
being more than quadruple what it had 
been at the commencement of the war, 
when it was 6s. 6d. a bushel, or 448. a Quarter; 
and all other species of food were nigh in 
proportion. Lai'ge quantities of maize and 
rice were imported, and contributed esscn* 
tially to relieve the public distress. 
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'which is tantamount to a declaration 
of war against this country. It is a 
mistake to assert that the principles of 
the Armed Neutrality were never heard 
of till they were advanced in the 
American war. In 1740 the King of 
Prussia disputed the pretensions of this 
country on the same grounds as the 
Armed Neutrality; and in 1762 the 
Dutch resisted the claim of right to 
search vessels under convoy. In 1 780, 
these objections assumed a greater de- 
gree of consistency, from their principles 
being publicly announced by all the 
powers in Europe. 

81. " There is one principle which 
should ever be considered as the leading 
rule by which all questions of this sort 
should be detei*mined, and that is the 
maxim of justice. Can, then, the pre- 
tensions of Great Britain bear the test 
of this criterion ? Our naval ascend- 
ancy, indeed, should ever be carefully 
preserved, as the source of our glory, 
and the bulwark of our safety; but 
sorry should I be, if, to preserve the 
rights and interests of the British na- 
tion, we should be compelled to aban- 
don the rules and maxims of justice, 
in which alone are to be found true 
and permanent greatness, true and per- 
manent security. 

82. "Even supposing the pretensions 
of England to be just, are they expe- 
dient ? Its maritime superiority is of 
inestimable value, but is this claim, so 
odious to our neighbours, essential to its 
existence ? Let the advantage, nay, the 
necessity, of the privilege be clearly 
demonstrated before we engage in a 
universal war for its defence, and pur- 
chase it at the price of blood. Admit- 
ting even that the right were just and 
useful, circumstances may occur which 
would justify and warrant a relaxation 
in its rigour. Supposing the conces- 
sion of the claim of the noi-them powers 
would have enabled them to supply 
France with many articles necessary for 
her navy, what would have been the 
inconvenience thence arising ? France, 
destitute of seamen, her fleets without 
discipline, what the better would she 
be of all the naval stores of the north 
of Europe ? What, on the other hand, 
is the consequence of our dispute with 



the northern powers ? Do we not in a 
moment double her marine, and sup- 
ply her with experienced sailoi-s ? Do 
not the navies of Europe now outflank 
us on every side ? and has not Fi'ance, 
therefore, gained the inestimable ad- 
vantage of acquiring the seamen from 
the Baltic, which could not otherwise 
be obtained, and is not that the real 
object which she requires ? And if our 
commerce is excluded from every har- 
bour in Europe, if every market is shut 
against us, what is to become of th& 
invaluable sources of our splendour 
and security ? Independently of naval^ 
stores, can we forget how important it 
is, in the present distressed and starv- 
ing situation of the country, that the 
supplier from the Baltic should not be.- 
lost? A little moderation in the in- 
structions to our naval officers would 
have avoided all these dangers. Lord. 
North was never arraigned as a traitor 
to his country, because he did not drive 
matters to extremities in 1780 ; and in. 
the peace of 1783 the question of the 
Aimed Neutrality was whoUy passed 
by. In subsequent commerci^d treaties^ 
with different countries, the question, 
of neutral rights has been settled on. 
the principles of the Armed Neutrality ;. 
and there is at least as much reason for 
moderation now as there was at the- 
close of the American war." 

33. To these arguments Mr Pitt and. 
Sir William Grant replied : — " It has 
only been stated as doubtful whethei*- 
the maritime code contended for by 
Great Britain is founded in justice;, 
but can there be the smallest hesita- 
tion as to the justice of a principle 
which has been acknowledged and acted 
upon by the whole courts, not only of 
this country, but of Europe, and on. 
which all the wara, not of this island 
merely, but of every belligerent state. 
in Europe, have been constantly con- 
ducted ? The advocates for the neutral 
powers constantly fall into the error of 
supposing that every exception from, 
the general law by a particular treaty 
proves the law to be as stated in that 
treaty ; whereas the very circumstance 
of making an exception by treaty, provea 
£hat the general law of nations is the 
reverse. We made a concession of thia 
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description to France, in the com- 
mercial treaty of 1787, because it was 
supposed that that power would never 
be neutral when we were at war ; but 
was it ever for one moment imagined 
that, by so doing, we could be under- 
stood to have relinquished our mari- 
time rights with reference to other 
states ? 

34. " Withrespectto theBaltic powers, 
the case of the neutral advocates is pe- 
culiarly untenable. Nobody here has 
to learn, that the treaties of 1661 and 
1670 are in full force with respect to 
Sweden and Denmark, and in those 
treaties the right of carrying enemy's 
property is expressly given up. With 
respect to Russia, the right of search 
was never abandoned. On the contrary, 
in the convention signed between this 
-country and that power, at the com- 
mencement of the present war^ the lat- 
ter bound herself not merely to observe 
this principle herself, but to use her 
-eflforts to prevent neutral powers from 
protecting the commerce of France on 
the seas or in its harbours. Even, 
therefore, if the general principles of 
the maritime law were as adverse, 
as in reality they are favourable to 
Great Britain, still the treaties with 
the Baltic powers are in full force, and 
how can they now contend for a code 
of laws against England, in opposition 
to that to which they are expressly 
bound with her ? Denmark, in August 
last, with her fleets and her arsenals 
at our mercy, entered into a solemn 
pledge, not again to send vessels with 
convoy until the principle was settled ; 
and yet she has recently bound herself 
by another treaty, founded upon the 
principles of 1780, one of the engage- 
ments of which treaty is, that its sti- 
pulations are to be maintained by force 
of arms. Is this, or is it not, war? 
When all these circumstances are ac- 
companied by armaments, prepared at 
a period of the year when they think 
they have time for preparation without 
being exposed to our navy, can there 
be the slightest doubt that in justice 
we are bound to take up arms in our 
own defence? 

35. "As to the question of expe- 
diency, the matter is, if possible, still 



less doubtful The question is, whether 
we are to permit the navy of our enemy 
to be supplied and recruited ; whether 
we are to suffer blockaded forts to be 
furnished with warlike stores and pro- 
visions ; whether we are to allow neu- 
tral nations, by hoisting a flag upon a 
sloop or a fishing-boat, to convey the 
treasures of South America to the har^ 
boura of Spain, or the naval stores of 
the Baltic to Brest or Toulon? The 
honourable gentleman talks of the de* 
struction of the naval power of France; 
but does he imagine that her marine 
would have decreased to the degree 
which it actually has, if, during the 
whole of the wai*, this very principle 
had not been acted upon ? And if the 
commerce of France had not been de- 
stroyed, does he believe that, if the 
fraudulent system of neutrals had not 
been prevented, her navy would not 
now have been in a very different situ- 
ation from what it actually is ? Does 
he not know, that the naval prepon- 
derance which we have by this means 
acquired, has since given security to 
this country amidst the wreck of aU 
our hopes on the Continent? If it 
were once gone, the spirit of the coun- 
try would go with it. If, in 1780, we 
were not in a condition to assert the 
right of this country to a code of mari- 
time law which for centuries has been 
acted upon indiscriminately by all the 
European states, we have not now, 
happily, the same reason for not per- 
sisting in maintaining our rights ; and 
the question now is, whether, with in- 
creased proofs of the necessity of act- 
ing upon that principle, and increased 
means of supporting it, we are for ever 
to give it up ?" 

The House of Commons supported 
ministers, by a majority of 245 to 63. 

36. The union of Ireland with Eng- 
land, from which such important results 
were anticipated, proved a source of 
weakness rather than strength to the 
empire at this important crisis. By a 
series of concessions, which commenced 
soon after, and continued during the 
whole reign of George IIL, the Irish 
Catholics had been neai'ly placed on a 
level with their Protestant fellow-sub- 
jects, and they were now excluded only 
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from sitting in parliament, and holding 
about thirty of the principal offices of 
the state. When Mr Fitt> however, 
carried through the great measure of 
the Union, he gave the Catholics rea- 
son to expect that a complete removal 
of aU dmbilities would follow the 
Union, not, indeed, as a matter of 
right, but of grace and favour ; and he 
contemplated, and had made some pro- 
^^ess in arranging, a competent provi- 
■sion for the Roman Catholic clergy 
both in Ireland and Great Britain, 
which he regarded as a most important 
atep towards establishing tranquillity 
in the former, and cementing the union 
of both countries. This understood 
pledge, when the time arrived, he found 
himself unable to redeem. The com- 
plete removal of Catholic disabilities, 
it was soon found, involved many fun- 
damental questions in the constitu- 
tion ; in particular, the Bill of Rights, 
the Test and Corporation Acts, and, in 
general, the stability of the whole Pro- 
testant Church establishment : and for 
that reason it might be expected to 
meet with a formidable opposition 
from the aristocratic party in both 
houses. In addition to this, it was 
discovered, when the measure was 
brought forward in the cabinet, that 
the King entertained scruples of con- 
science on the subject, in consequence 
of his oath at the coronation " to main- 
tain the Protestant religion established 
by law," which the kaown m*mness 
and integi-ity of his character rendered 
it extremely improbable he would ever 
be brought to abandon. So well was 
it understood that great difficulty 
would be experienced with the King 
on this subject,* that it had been se- 
cretly discussed in the cabinet for six 
months before it was oommunicated to 
the royal ear. In these circumstances, 
Mr Pitt stated that. he had no alterna- 



* The King consolted Lord Chanoellor 
Iioughboroagb on the subject, who strongly 
Advised him to resist: — "I stated to Mr 
Duudast that Earl Spenoer had informed 
Tne» that tiie question of the Roman Catho-- 
lies had been under consideration evet since 
the month of August last, though never 
communicated to me till Sundav last." — 
Obobob III. to Mr Addinotok, Feb. 1, 1801. 
— Fellxw's L^e mfSidamUhi L 296. 



tive but to resign his official situations. 
On the 10th February, it was- an- 
nounced in pai'liament that ministei's 
only held the seals till their successors 
were appointed ; and shortly after Mr 
Pitt, Lord QrenviUe, Earl Spencer, Mr 
Dundas, and Mr Windham, resigned, 
and were succeeded by Mr Addington,'f' 

t Heniy Addington, afterwards Lord Vis- 
count Sidmouth, was the fourth son of Dr 
Addinffton, descended from an old and re- 
spectacle family in Oxfordshire, and who had 
been physician to the great Lord Chatham. 
He received the rudiments of his education 
at Winchester school, and being intended 
for the law, entered as a student at Brasen- 
Nose College, Oxford, where he obtained the 
prize for the English Essay. It was this 
early suooess which introduced him to Lord 
Moruington, afterwards Marquis WeUeslejr, 
with whom he ever after maintained an inti- 
mate frendship, which was of the utmost 
service to him in future life. On leaving col- 
lege he began his legal studies at Lincoln's 
Inn, where he soon formed an acquaintance 
with Mr Pitt, with whose father. Lord 
Chatham, his tJither had been on intimate 
terms. This acquaintance soon ripened into 
frendship, and mainly contributed to his 
future elevation in life. In 1781 be married 
Miss Hammond, daughter and co-heiress of 
Leonard Hammond, Esq. of Cheam in Sur- 
rey ; and in 1786 entered parliament as mem- 
ber for the boroueh of Devizes, with the elec- 
tors of which he had some years before be- 
come acquainted, when on a visit at New 
Park with his brother-in-law Mr Sutton. 
Thua^ like all the great men of the day, his 
entrance into parliamentaxy life was through 
a nomination borough. He early attached 
himself to Mr Pitt, who at that period sus- 
tained the wonderful contest with the Coali- 
tion, in which he proved victorious : and by 
his example, counsels, and encouragement^ 
he was induced to aim at high political dis- 
tinction and office. In 1789 he was, by Mr 
Pitt's influence, and with the genei'al con- 
currence of the House, made Speaker, which 
office he held till called by his sovereign to 
the duties of prime minister in 1801. 

His talents were of a solid and judidnus; 
rather than a very high order ; but in some 
of the essential qualities of government, he 
never was exceeded by any minister who 
ever directed public aflBhirs in Great Britain. 
Without the brilliancy of an orator, or the 
cogency of a practised debater, his speechoa 
always commanded respect, and insured at- 
tention, from the judgment they displayed,, 
and the thorough acquaintance with the sub- 
ject which they evinced. As prime minister, 
he was called to direct the counsels of his 
country in the most momentous and adverse 
period of its annals ; and he delivered it over, 
unstained in honour, uninjured in fortun<^ 
to his successor. He had not the same dee^ 
foresight into coming events as Mr Pitt, and 
was fjur from possessing, hia influence or as- 
oendaiuiy with foraign poweis^ yethe carried 
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then Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, as first lord of the treasuiy , Lord 
Hawkesbury as minister of foreign af- 
fairs, and a new ministry, taken, how- 
ever, entirely from the Tory party. 

37. It has long been the practice of 
the Administration of Great Britain, 
not to resign upon the real question 
which occasions their retirement, but 
to select some minor point, which is 
held forth to the public as the osten- 
sible ground of the change ; and this 
custom is attended with the great ad- 
vantage of not implicating the crown 
or the government openly in a collision 
with either house of parliament. From 
the circumstance of Mr Pitt having so 
prominently held forth the Catholic 
question as the reason for his retire- 
ment, it was for long thought more 
than probable that this was not the 
real ground of the change ; or that, if 
it was, he readily caught at the impos- 
sibility of carrying through any further 
concessions to the Catholics of Ireland 
as a motive for resignation, to prevent 
the approach to otiier and more im- 
portant questions which remained be- 
hind. There was no necessity, it was 
observed, for bringing forwai'd the 
Catholic claims at that moment, nor 
any reason for breaking up an admi- 
nistration at a period of unparalleled 
public difficulty, merely because the 
scruples in the royal breast prevented 
them from being atthat time conceded.* 
But the question of peace or war stood 
in a very dififerent position. Mr Pitt 
could not disguise from himself that 
the country was now involved in a 
contest apparently endless, if the prin- 

the state triumphantly through the dangers 
of the Northern Confederacy, and fronted 
undismayed the terrors of Napoleon's inva- 
sion, when the country was far from being 
prepared to resist tiie threatened attack. 
His groat characteristic was moral intrepi- 
dity and courage in tlie discharge of duty — 
raro but invaluable qualities, which shone 
forth with peculiar lustre when he was Home 
Secretary during the trying years Arom 1815 
to 1822. It was a common saying of his, that 
"no man was fit to be a minister to whom 
it was not a matter of indifforonce whether 
he died in his bed or on the scaffold ; " and 
he acted on every emergency up to that noble 
resolution. — Pellcw's £(/% of Lord SidnunUh, 
i. 40, and iii. 460. 

* The King's ol^ections to the measuros 
which had begun in 1795, when concession 



ciples on which it had so long been, 
conducted were rigidly adhered to; 
that the dissolution of the Continental 
coalition, and the formation of the 
northern confederacy, had immensely 
diminished the chances, not merely of 
success, but of salvation, during its 
future continuance. As it was pos- 
sible, therefore, perhaps probable, that- 
Britain might be driven to an accom- 
modation at no distant period, and th& 
principles he had so long maintained 
might prove an obstacle to such a ne- 
cessary measure, it was often said Mr 
Pitt took the part of i*etiring with th& 
leading membera of his cabinet, and 
was succeeded by other inferior ad- 
herents of his party, who, without de- 
parting from lus principles altogether,, 
might feel themselves more at liberty 
to mould them according to the pres^ 
sure of external circumstances. la 
doing this, the English minister act- 
ed, it was said, the paiii of a true pa- 
triot. " He sacrificed himself," saya 
the chosen historian of Napoleon, " to> 
the good of his country and a general 
peace. He showed himself more than* 
a great statesman, a good citizen." It- 
is now known, however, that thes& 
views were unfounded, and that if llir 
Pitt^ in resigning at this time, was in- 
fluenced at all by considerations of ex- 
ternal policy, it was in the secret re- 
cesses of his own breast, and probably 
unconsciously to himself. Certain it 
is that, in his most confidential com- 
munications to his friends at the time,, 
both written and verbal, he assigned 
no other reason for his conduct but 
the Catholic question ; and his knowa 

of the Catholic claims was first talked o^ 
wero thus exprossed by himself in a letter to 
Lord Loughborough : — '* I consider the coro- 
nation oath as a bmding religious obligation 
on me to maintain the fundamental maxim» 
on which our constitution is placed, — ^viz., 
that the Churoh of England is the established, 
one, and that those who hold emplo3rment9 
in the state must be members of it, and con- 
sequently must be obliged to take the oaths 
against Popery, and receive the communion 
agreeably to the rites of the Churoh of Eng- 
land. This principle of duty must prevent 
me fi*om discussing any proposition tendingr 
to destroy the bulwark of our happy consti- 
tution, much more that now proposed by 
Mr Pitt, which is nothing less than an over* 
throw of the whole fiftbric." — Campbell's- 
Chancdlart, vL 811, and 299. 
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€rmness and intrepidity of character 
render it to the last degree improbable 
-that he would have receded before any 
difficulties, but those arising from the 
chivalrous feelings of honour in his 
own breast.* 

38. But though Hr Pitt retired, he 
left his mantle to his successors. 
Keither timidity nor vacillation ap- 
peared in the measures of govern- 
ment towards foreign states. For both 
iihe land and sea forces, a lax^er al- 
lowance was provided than in any 

* In a paper circulated at this periodin Mr 
Pitt's name, it was stated : — " The leading 
part of his Majesty's ministers, finding in- 
numerable obstacles to the bringing forward 
measures of concession to the Catholic body 
while in oflSce, have felt it impossible to con- 
tinue in office under their inability to pro- 
pose it, with the circumstances necessary to 
•carry the measure with all its advantages, 
-and they have retired ftom his Mc^esty's ser- 
vice, considering this line of conduct as most 
likely to contribute to its ultimate success. 
The Catholic body may with confidence rely 
on the zealous support of all those who retire, 
and of many who remain in office, where it 
•can be given with a prosiiect of success. They 
miQT be assured that Mr Pitt will do his ut- 
most to establish their cause in the public 
favour, and prepare the way for their finally 
attaining their object^.** In his place in the 
House of Commons on February 16, Mr Pitt 
flaid, "With respect to the resignation of my- 
self, and some of my fHe»ds, I have no wish 
ix> disguise from the House that we did feel 
it an incumbent duty upon us to propose a 
measure on the part of government, which, 
under the circumstances of the Union so hap- 
pily effected between the two countries, we 
thought of great public importance, and ue- 
'Cessary to complete the benefits likely to re- 
sult firom that measure ; we felt this opinion 
so strongly that, when we met with circum- 
stances which rendered it impossible for us 
to propose it as a measure of government, we 
equally felt it inconsistent with our duty and 
our honour any longer to remain a part of 
that government."— Part. Hiit. zxzv. 996, 

And so far firom disapproving of an accom- 
modation with France at this period, if it 
could be effected on honourable terms, on 5th 
^ptember 1800, he wrote to Lord Lough- 
borough : — " It seems to me of the utmost 
importance that we should not reject the 
proposal of M. Otto for an armistice, in any 
manner which our enemies, either at home 
•or abroad, may make use of against us. 
For these reasons, I am strongly convinced 
that it is right to show a readiness to agree 
to tiie armistice, with such modifications as 
may prevent the principal mischief to be 
apprehended from it."— Mr Pitt to Lord 
LouoBBORonoH Sept 5, 1801; Campbell's 
Chcmcellors, vii. 801. 



previous year since the commencement 
of the war. For the navy, there were 
voted 139,000 seamen and marines, 
and 120 shipB of the line were put in 
commission. The land troops alto- 
gether amounted to 300,000 men;f 
and the navy, in service and ordinary, 
amounted to the prodigious force of 
above 200 ships of the line and 250 
frigates. ^I Mr Pitt, on February 18th, 
brought forward the budget immedi- 
ately before he surrendei*ed the seals 
to his successoi-s. The charges of the 
army and navy were each of them 
above £15,000,000; and the total 
expenditure to be provided for by 
the United Kingdom amounted to 
£42,000,000, besides above £20,000,000 
as the interest of the debt. To pro- 
vide for these prodigious charges, war- 
supplies to the amount of £17,000,000 
existed ; and to make up the difference 
he contracted a loan of £25,600,000 
for Great Britain; while Ireland, ac- 
cording to the agreement at the Union, 
was to make good 2-17ths of the whole 
expense, or £4,300,000. To provide 
for the interest of the loan, and the 
sinking fund applicable to its reduc- 
tion, new taxes, chiefly in the excise 
and customs, were imposed to the 
amount of £1,794,000. These addi- 
tional taxes, according to the admir- 
able system of that great financier, were 



t Viz.— Regular Forces, 
Militia, 
Fencibles, 



198,000 
78,000 
81,000 



Total, . 802,000 
The expense of maintaining which was esti- 
mated at £12,940,000. The total forces, both 
of land and sea, in 1792, were not 120,000 : a 
signal proof how much greater efforts than 
she was generally supposed capable of, Eng- 
land ooiUd roally make, and of the over- 
whelming force with which, at the com- 
mencement of the war, she might, by a 
proper exertion of her strength, have over- 
whelmed the revolutionary volcano. — Ann. 
Reg. 1800, p. 142 ; and Jomini, xiv. 251. 

X Ships of the line, in commission 

and ordinary, .... 205 

Building. . . 86 

Fifty-gun ships, .... 27 

Frigates, 257 

Brigs and sloops, . . 312 



Total, . 837 

—James's Navai Hkt. iii Table ix.; and 
Joacuri, xiv. 225. 
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ahiioBt all laid on in the indirect form, 
being intended to be a permanent 
burden on the nation till the principal 
"was paid off; and a sinking fund of 
£100,000 a-year was provided for this 
purpose in the excess of the addi- 
tional taxes above the interest of the 
debt* 

89. Notwithstanding the unexampled 
difficulties which had beset Great 
Britain and Ireland, in the years 1799 
and 1800, from the extreme severity 
of the scarcity during that period, and 
the vast expenditure which the cam- 
paigns of these two years had oc- 
casioned, the condition of the empire 
in 1801 was, to an unprecedented de- 
gree, Wealthy and prosperous. The 
great loan of twenty-five millions of 
that year -was borrowed at a rate of 

* Mr Pitt stated the War Revenue of the 
nation for the year 1801, exdusive of the 
permanent income, which was £27,400,000, 
as follows :->- 

Bugar, malt, and tbbaoco, . £2,760,000 

lioitto^, 800,000 

Income-tax, .... 4,260,000 

Duty on exports and imports, 1,250,000 

Surplus of the consolidated fund, 8, 800, 000 

Ixten taxes and loan, . 4,824,000 

Balance not issued for subsidies, 500,000 

Surplus of grants, . 60,000 



Lean, . . . . 

Ways and Uoans, 

Permanent Income, 
Total income, 

Charg€». 

Navy, 

Army and extraordinary, . 
Ordnance, .... 
Miscellaneous, 
Unforeseen emergencies. 



£16,744,000 
25,500,000 



42,244,000 

27,400,000 
60,644,000 

£15,800,000 

15,902,000 

1,938,000 

757,000 

800,000 



Permanent charges of Ireland, 890, 000 

Deficiency of Income-tax, . 1,000,000 

Biscoimt on loan, . . 200,000 

I>eficiency of malt duty, . 400,000 

Deficiency of assessed taxes, 850, 000 

Deficiency of consolidated fond, 150,000 

Exchequer bills of 1799, . 8,800,000 

Sinkhigfund, . . . 200,000 

Interest of exchequer bills, . 460,000 

Chargec^ .... £42,147,000 



Interest of debt, 
Sinking fUnd. 



19,946,624 
6,528,815 



Total, £67,610.939 

-—Aw^ Reg. 1801, p. 879; Pari. Deb. xxxv. 
974^ 976 ; and Porter's PaH. Tabk$, i. 1. 



interest under six per cent, although 
loans to the amount of above two hun- 
dred millions had been contracted in 
the eight preceding years ; the exports, 
as compared with what they were at 
the commencement of the war, had 
tripled, and the imports more than 
tripled, in addition to the vast sums 
of money which the nation required 
for its loans to foreign powers, and 
payments on account of its own forces 
in foreign parts. Nearly a fourth had 
been added to the tonnage of the ship- 
ping, and the seamen employed in it, 
during the same period; while tha 
national expenditure had risen to above 
sixty-eight millions, of which neai'ly 
forty millions were provided from per- 
manent or vTar taxes.f Contrary ta 
all former precedent^ the country had 
eminently prospered during this long 
and arduous struggle. Notwithstand- 
ing the weight of its taxation, and the 
immense sums which had been squan- 
dered in foreign loans or services, and 
of course lost to the productive powew 
of Qreat Britain, the industry of the 
nation in all its branches had prodigi- 
ously increased, and capital was to be 
had in abundance for all the innumer- 
able undei'takings, both public and 
private, which 'v^re going forward. 

4.0. Agriculture had advanced in a. 
still greater degree than population ; 
the dependence of the nation on foreign 
supplies was rapidly diminishing ; and 
yet the United Kingdom, which had 
added nearly a sixth to its inhabitants 
since 1791, numbered above fifteen mil- 
lions of souls in the British isles, t The 
divisions and disaffection which pre- 
vailed during the earlier years of the 
war had almost entirely disappeared ; 
the atrocities of the French Revolution 
had weaned all but a few inveterate de- 
mocrats from Jacobinical principles; 
the imminence of the public duiger 

t See Appendix A, chap, xxxni. 

I Population in 1801 :— 

England, . . 8,831,000 

WJes, .... 541,000 

Scotland, . . I,5d9,000 

Ireland, . . . 4,500,000 

Army and Navy, 470,000 



Total, 15,441,000 
—Population Returns, 1801. 
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had united the great body of the people 
in a strong attachment to the national 
colours ; the young and active part of 
the population had risen into manhood 
since the commencement of the con- 
test, and imbibed the enthusiastic feel- 
ings it was calculated to awaken; 
while the incessant progress and alarm- 
ing conquests of Fiunce had generally 
diffused the belief, that no security 
for the national independence was to 
be found but in a steady resistance to 
its ambition. A nation animated with 
such feelings, and possessed of such 
resources, was not unreasonably confi- 
dent in itself when it bade defiance to 
Europe in arms. 

41. England, however, had need of 
all its energies, for the forces of the 
maritime league were extremely for- 
midable. Russia had eighty-two sail 
of the line and forty frigates in her 
harbours, of which forty-seven line-of- 
battle ships were in the Baltic and at 
Archangel ; but of these not more than 
fifteen were in a state ready for active 
service, and the crews were extremely 
deficient in nautical skilL Sweden 
had eighteen ships of the line and 
fourteen frigates, besides a great quan- 
tity of small craft, in much better 
condition, and far better served, than 
the Russian navy : whilb a numerous 
flotilla, with ten thousand men on 
board, was prepared to defend its 
shores, and twenty thousand troops, 
stationed in camps in the interior, 
were ready to fly to any menaced point. 
Denmark had twenty-three ships of 
the line and fourteen large fiigates, 
which the brave and energetic popula- 
tion of Zealand had made the utmost 
efforts to equip and man, to resiut the 
attack which was shortly anticipated 
from the British arms. Could the 
three powers have united their forces, 
they had twenty-four ships of the line 
ready for sea, which might in a few 
months have been raised with ease to 
fifty, besides twenty-fire frigates — a 
force which, combined with the fleet 
of Holland, might have raised the 
blockade of the French harbours, and 
enabled the confederated powers to 
ride triumphant in the English Channel 

42. In these oircumstanoes, eveiy- 



thing depended on England striking a 
decisive blow in the outset, and antici- 
pating, by the celerity of her move- 
ments, that combination of force which 
otherwise might prove so ■thi'eatemng 
to her national independence. Fortu- 
nately the government were fully aware 
of the necessity of acting vigorously 
at the oonmiencement ; and by great 
exertions a powerful squadron was as- 
sembled at Yarmouth in the beginning 
of March. It consisted of eighteen 
ships of the line, four frigates, and a 
number of bomb-veesels—in all fifty- 
two sail This powerful force was 
placed under the command of Sir 
Hyde Parker, with Kelson for his 
second in command. The hero of the 
Kile had good reason to be dissatisfied 
at finding himself placed in an inferior 
situation to an officer who, though re- 
spectable, and his superior in Tank, 
was comparatively wJmown in the 
annals of naval gloiy; but he was 
not a man to allow any personal feel- 
ings to interfere with his duty to his 
country. Though sensible of the slight^ 
therefore, he, like Wellington on a 
similar occasion when placed after his 
Indian victories under the command 
of Sir H. Burrard in 1808, cheer- 
fully accepted the subordinatte com- 
mand. When he arrived at Yarmouth 
he "found the admiral a little nervous 
about dark nights and fields of ice; 
but we must brace up," said he; 
** these are not times for nervous sys- 
tems. I hope we shall give our north- 
em enemies that hail-storm of bullets 
which gives our dear country the do- 
minion of the sea. All the devils in 
the north cannot take it from us, if 
our wooden walls have fair play." 

43. The British fleet sailed from 
Yarmouth on the 12th March; but 
soon after putting to sea it sustained a 
serious loss in the wreck of the In- 
vincible, which struck on one of the 
sand-banks on that dangerous coast^ 
and soon sank with a large part of the 
crew. BCr Vansittart accompanied the 
squadron in the capacity of pleni- 
potentiary, to endeavour to arrange 
the differences by negotiation, which 
unfortunately proved totally impos- 
sible. It arrived on the 27th off Zea- 
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land, and Sir Hyde immediately des- 
|>atched a letter to the governor of 
Cronenbeig castle, to inqure whether 
the fleet would be allowed without 
(molestation to pass the Sound. The 
governor having replied that he could 
not allow a force, whose intentions 
were unknown, to approach the guns 
>of his fortress, the British admirel de- 
clared that he took this as a declaration 
^f war. By the earnest advice of Nel- 
son it was determined immediately to at- 
-tempt the passage— a resolution which, 
in the state of the northern powers, 
Tvas not only the most gallant, but the 
most prudent that could have been 
•adopted.* On the 30th March the 
British fleet entered the Sound, with a 
fair wind from the north-west; and 
spreading all sail, proudly and gal- 
lantly bore up towards the harbour of 
^Copenhagen. 

44. The scene which opened upon 
the British fleet when it entered this 
celebrated passage was eveiy way 
worthy of the cause at issue, and the 
memorable events of which it was soon 
to become the theatre. Nothing in 
the noith of Europe can be compared 
to the prospect afibrded by the channel 
which lies between the opposite shores 
of Sweden and Denmark. On the left, 
the coast of Scandinavia exhibits a 
"beautiful assemblage of corn-lands, pas- 
tures and copses, rising into picturesque 
und varied hills; while on the right, 
the shores of Zealand present a con- 
tinued succession of rich plains, woods, 
meadows, orchards, villas, and all the 
accompaniments of long established 
t;ivilisation. The isles of Huen, Salt- 
liolm, and Amack appear in the widen- 
ing channel : the first celebrated as 
having borne the observatory of the 
great Tycho Brahe, and having been 

* Nelson on this occasion addressed Sir 
Hyde as follows : — " The more I have re- 
jected, the more I am confimifed in my ox}in- 
ion, that not a moment should be lost in at- 
tacking the enemy. They will every day be 
atronger and stronger ; we shall never be so 
good a match for them as at the present mo- 
ment Here you are with almost all the 
safety, certainly all the honour of England, 
more intrusted to you than ever yet fell to 
the lot of a British officer. On your decision 
depends whether our country shall be de- 
graded in the eyes of Europe, or rear her 
Ibead higher than ever."— Sot7Thet, ii. 98, 99. 



the spot whero most of his discoveries 
were made — ^the last nearly opposite to 
Copenhagen. At the foot of the slope^ 
on the Swedish side, is situated the 
old city of Helsingborg, with its pic- 
turesque battlements and mouldering 
towers ; while on the south, the castle 
of Cronenberg and city of Elsinore 
rise in frowning majesty, to assert the 
dominion of Denmark over the straits. 
Both are associated with poetical and 
historical recollections. Elsinore la 
familiar to every reader of Hamlet, and 
has recently been celebrated in thrilling 
strains by the greatest of modem lyric 
poets ;+ while Cronenberg castle was 
the scene of a still deeper tragedy. 
There Queen Matilda was confined, the 
victim of a base court intrigue, and 
enlivened the dreary hours of cap- 
tivity with nursing her infant ; there 
she was separated from that, the last 
link that bound her to existence ; and 
on these towers her eyes were fixed, as 
the vessel bore her from her country, 
till their highest pinnacle had sunk 
beneath the waves, and her aching 
sight rested on the waste of waters. 

45. To one approaching from the 
German ocean, the fortresses of Hel- 
singborg, Elsinore, and Cronenbeig 
seem to unite and form a vast castellated 
barrier on the north-east of an inland 
lake; but as he advances the vista 
opens, the Baltic is seen, and the city 
of Copenhagen, with its Gothic spires 
and stately edifices, appears crowding 
down to the water's edge. Its harbour 
studded with masts ; its arsenals, bul- 
warks, and batteries ; its lofty towers 
and decorated buildings, render it one 
of the most striking cities in the north 
of Europe. During summer, the Sound 
exhibits an unusually gay and ani- 
mated spectacle. Hardly a day elapses 
in which a hundred vessels do not pass 
the straits, and pay toll to Denmark at 

t " Now joy, old England, raise, 
For the tidings of thy might; 
By the festal cities' blaze. 
While the wine-cup shines in light ! 
And yet amidst that joy and uproar. 
Let us think of them that sleep, 
Full many a fathom deep. 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore!" 

Campbell's Battte of the BaUie. 
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Sllsinore ; and in the coarse of the 
season, upwards of ten thousand ships, 
of different nations, yield a willing 
tribute in this manner to the keeper 
«f the beacons which warn the mariner 
from the dangerous shoals of the Cat- 
tegat. But never had so busy or bril- 
liant a spectacle been exhibited there 
as on this day, when the British fleet 
prepared to force a passage where till 
now all ships had lowered their top- 
sails to the flag of Denmark. 

46. Fifty vessels, of which seventeen 
"were of the line, spread their sails 
before a favourable wind, and, pressing 
forward under a brilliant sun, soon 
came abreast of Cronenberg castle. The 
splendour of the scene, the undefined na- 
ture of the danger which awaited them, 
the honour and safety of their country 
intrusted to their arms, the multitudes 
T^ho crowded every headland on the 
opposite shores, conspired to awaken 
the most thrilling emotions in the 
minds of the British seamen. Fear 
had no place in those dauntless breasts ; 
yet was their patriotic ardour not alto- 
gether unmixed with painful feelings. 
The Danes were of the same lineage, 
and once spoke the same language as 
the English ; the two nations had for 
centuries been united in th'e bonds of 
friendship ; and numbers who now ap- 
peared in arms against them were 
sprung from the same ancestors as 
their gallant opponents. The effect of 
this common descent has survived all 
the divisions of kingdoms and political 
interest. Alone of all the Continental 
states, an Englishman finds himself at 
home in that part of Jutland from 
whence the Angles originally sprung ; 
and the British historian, in recount- 
ing the events in this melancholy con- 
test, feels himself distracted by emo- 
tions akin to those with which he 
narrates the tale of civil warfare, and 
•dwells with nearly the same exultation 
on the heroism of the vanquished as 
■on the prowess of the victora. 

47. Though they had enjoyed pro- 
found peace for nearly a century, and 
during that time had been ruled by a 
government inform absolute, the Danes 
had lost none of the courage or patri- 

VOL. V. 



otism by which their ancestors, in the 
days of Canute and the Sea-kings, had 
been distinguished. Never was the 
public spirit of the country evinced 
with more lustre than in the prepara- 
tions for, and during the perils of, this 
sanguinary struggle. All classes made 
the utmost exertions to put their marine 
in a respectable condition ; the nobles, 
the clergy, the burghers, and the pea- 
sants vied with each other in their 
endeavours to complete the prepara- 
tions for defence. The Prince-Royal 
set the example by presiding at the 
labours of his subjects ; workmen pre- 
sented themselves in crowds to take 
a share in the undertaking ; children 
even concealed their age in order to be 
permitted to join in the patriotic exer- 
tions ; the university furnished a corps 
of twelve hundred youths, the flower 
of Denmark. The merchants, includ- 
ing those whose fortunes were at stake 
from the English embargo, came for- 
ward with liberal offers ; the peasants 
flocked from the country to man the 
arsenals ; the workmen in the dock- 
yards refused to leave their stations, 
and continued labouring by torch-light 
during the whole night, with relays 
merely of rest, as in a man-of-war. 
Battalions were hastily formed; bat- 
teries manned by inexperienced hands ; 
muskets made, and all kinds of warlike 
stores provided with astonishing cele- 
rity. History has not a more touching 
example of patriotic ardour to com- 
memorate, nor one in which a more 
perfect harmony prevailed between a 
sovereign and his subjects for the de- 
fence of rights naturally dear to them 
all. 

48. From a praiseworthy, but ill- 
timed desire to avoid coming to extre- 
mities, the British armament had given 
a long delay to the Danes, which was 
turned to good account by the indefa- 
tigable citizens, and occasioned in the 
end an unnecessary effusion of blood. 
They had arrived in the Cattegat the 
20th March, and on the same day Mr 
Yansittart proceeded ashore, with a 
view to settle matters without having 
recourse to extremities ; but neverthe- 
less it was not till the 30th that the 
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passage of the Sotuid was attempted. 
In .the inteiTal.the Banee had powerr 
fully strengthened theh* means of de- 
fence; the shore was lined with bat- 
tetdesy and Cronenberg. castle opened a 
heayyfire, from above a hundred pieces 
of canxkon, upon the leading ships of 
the squadron when they came within 
ran^ Nelson's diyision led the van, 
Sir Hyde's followed -in the centre, while 
Admiral Graves brought up the rear. 
At first they steered through the mid- 
dle of the channel, expecting to be as- 
Bailed by a destructive fire from both 
Btdes; but finding, as they advanced, 
that the batteries of Helsingborg did 
ziot opmi upon the squadron, they in- 
^dined to the Swedish shore, on which 
only a few guns wer6 mounted, and 
were thus enabled to pass almost with- 
out the reach of the Danish guns. This 
was net owing to anylukewarmness, or 
treachery to tiie cause in which they 
were engaged, on the part of the cabi- 
net of Stockholm, but to the unpre- 
pared state in which tiie rapidity of the 
British preparations had found their 
northern foes. The cannon-balls and 
shdlls from the Danish side fell short 
of the lineof-battle ships, and did little 
injury even to the smaller craft, which 
were placed nearer the southern coast, 
affordOng no small merriment to the 
sailors, whose minds were in an un- 
usual state of excitement, from the 
novel and perilous character of the en- 
terprise on which they had entered. 
The passage lasted four hours, and 
about noonday the fleet came to anchor 
opposite the harbour of Copenhagen. 

49. The garrison of this city con- 
sisted of ten thousand men, besides the 
battalions of volunteers, who were still 
more numerous. All possible precau- 
tions had be^n taken to strengthen the 
sea defences ; and the array of foi'ts, 
ramparts, ships of the line, fire-ships, 
gun-boats, and floating batteries, was 
such as would have deterred any other 
assailant but the hero of the Nile. Six 
line-of-battle ships, and eleven floating 
batteries, besides^ a great number of 
smaller vessels, were moored in an ex- 
ternal line to protect the entrance to 
the hai*bour, flanked on one side by 
two islands, called the Crowns, on the 



smaller of which fifty-six, while on the 
laiger, sixty-eight heavy cannon were 
mounted. To supportthese, four other 
sail of the line were moored within, 
across the harbour mouth ; and a fort, 
mounting thirty-six heavy cannon, had 
been constructed in a shoal, suppoi'ted 
on piles. The fire of these formidable 
works crossed with that of the battei*- 
ies on the island of Amack and the 
citadel of Copenhagen; it seemed hardly 
possible that any ships could endure, 
for a length of time, so heavy and con- 
centric a discharge. But, tremendous 
as these dangers appeared, they were 
neither the only nor the greatest with 
which the British fleet had to contend. 
The channel, by which alone the har- 
bour could be approached, was little 
known, and extremely intricate ; all 
the buoys had been removed, and the 
sea on either side abounded with shoals 
and sand-banks, on which, if any of 
the vessels grounded, they would in- 
stantly be torn to pieces by the fire . 
from the Danish batteries. The Danea 
considered this obstacle insurmount- 
able, deeming the narrow and winding 
navigation impracticable for a laige 
fleet in such circumstances. Nelson 
was fully aware of the difficulty of the 
attempt ; and a day and a night were 
occupied by the boats of the fleet in 
making the necessary soundings, and 
laying down new buoys in lieu of those 
which had been taken away. He him- 
self peraonally assisted in the whole of 
this laborious and important duty, 
taking no rest night or day till it was 
accomplished. " It had worn him 
down," he said, " and was infinitely 
moi-e grievous than any resistance he 
could experience from the enemy." 

50. No sooner were the soundings 
completed, than Nelson, in a council of 
war, suggested the plan of operations, 
which was, to approach from the south 
and make the attack on the right flank 
of the enemy. He asked for only ten 
sail of the line, and the whole small 
craft of the fleet. Sir Hyde volun- 
teered to give him twelve. The vigour 
of Nelson's mind was particularly con- 
spicuous on this occasion. When the 
number of the confederated powers 
were mentioned, if they should imite 
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together, he said, " The more namdr- 
OU8 the better ; I wish they were twice 
as many ; the more easy the victory, 
depend upon it." He alliided, as he 
afterwards explained in private, to the 
want of any knowledge of naval tactics 
among the northern fleets ; and to his 
intention, whenever he should briag 
them to acti<m, of attacking the head 
of their lines, and throwing ti&e leading 
TMsels in confusion back upon those 
in rear. It was just the tactics at sea, 
which at land had won for Frederick 
the battle of Leuthen. The approach of 
the Danish exterior line was covered 
by a lai-ge shoal, called the Middle 
Ground, exactly in front of the harbour, 
at about three quarters of a mile dis- 
tant, which extended along the whole 
sea in front of the town. As this sand- 
bank was impassable for ships of any 
magnitude, he proposed to follow what 
is called the King's chan-ael, lying be- 
tween it and the town, and thus inter- 
pose, as at Aboukir, between the Danish 
line and the entrance of the harbour. 
This plan of attack was unanimously 
approved of. On the morning of the 
1st April the whole fleet anchored 
within two leagues of the tolvn, ofif the 
north-west end of the Middle Ground, 
and Nelson, having completed his last 
examination, hoisted the signal to 
weigh anchor. It was received with a 
loud shout from his whole division of 
the fleet, which consisted of twelve sail 
of the tine, besides some smaller ves- 
sels. The remainder, under Sir Hyde 
Parker, were to menace the Crown bat- 
teries on the other side, threaten the 
four ships of the line at the entrance 
of the harbour, and lend their aid to 
such of the attacking squadron as 
might come disabled out of action. 
The small craft, headed by Captain 
Riou, led the way, most accurately 
threading the dangerous and winding 
course between the island of Saltholm 
and the Middle Ground; the whole 
squadron followed with a fan* wind, 
coasting along the outer edge of the 
shoal, doubled its further extremity, 
and cast anchor, just as darkness closed, 
off Draco PoiniJ not more than two 
miles from the right of the enemy's 
line. The signal to prepare for action 



had been made eai'ly in the evenings 
and the eeam^i passed the night ia 
anxious expectation of the dawn which 
was to usher in the eventful day. 

61. This was a- night of anxiety and 
trepidation, but not of unmanly alarm, 
in Copenhagen. The citizens saw evi- 
dently that the attack would be made 
on the following day, and, amidst the 
tears of their mothers and children, 
bravely repaired to their appointed sta" 
tions. Few eyelids were closed, save 
among those about to combat, in all its 
peopled quarters ; so sti'ongly was the 
solemnity of the occasion, and the com- 
ing dangers to all they held dear, im- 
pressed on the minds of the citizens. 
Nelson sat down to supper with a large 
party of his officers. He was, as he 
was ever wont to be on the eve of battle, 
in high spirits ; the mortal fatigue of 
the preceding days seemed forgotten,^ 
and he drank to a leading wind, and 
the success of the morrow. After sup- 
per. Captain Hardy went forward in a 
boat to examine the channel between 
them and the enemy. He approached so 
near as to sound round ^eir leading 
ship with a pole, lest the noise of throw- 
ing the lead should alai*m its crew, and 
returned about eleven with a valuable 
report to the admiral. Meanwhile 
Nelson, though he lay down, was too 
anxious to sleepw He dictated his orders 
from his cot till past one, and during 
the remainder of the night incec»anUy 
inquired whether the wind was south. 
These orders remain a memorable 
monument both of the sagacious fore- 
sight of that great commAnder, and of 
the arduous nature of the service on 
which he was engs^ed.* At daybreak 
it was announced that the wind had 
becotkie perfectly fair; the order was 
given for all the captains to come on 
board, and when they had received 
their final instrueticms, he made the 
signal for action. 

52. The pilots who were to conduct 
the fleet had been ordered on board 
Nelson's ship between eight and nine ; 
but they soon showed by their indeci* 
sion, thftb, in absence of the buoys to 
which they had been accustomed to 

* See thein given at length in l?BLSOK'a 
Despatches, iv. 805, 800. 
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look, they hardly knew what course to 
follow ; and Nelson experienced the ut- 
most agony of mind from their failure, 
as the wind was fair, and there was 
not a moment to lose. He urged them 
to be steady, to be resolute, and to de- 
cide. At length Mr Briarly, the mas- 
ter of the Bellona, declared he was pre- 
pared to lead the fleet, and put himself 
at its head accordingly. Captain Mur- 
ray in the Edgar led the line-of-battle 
ships, and proceeded in a noble manner 
through the intricate and dangerous 
passage. There was some delay in the 
next ships following the Edgar, but she 
proceeded into action unsupported, and 
though fired at by the Provesteen did 
not return a shot, till she came oppo- 
-site the vessel assigned her in the in- 
structions, a 64-gun hulk, when she 
poured in her broadside with terrible 
effect. The Agamemnon was next in 
order; but, in attempting to weather 
the shoal, she struck aground, and be- 
•came immovable, at the time her ser- 
vices were most required. Signal was 
ihen made to the Polyphemus to take 
her place, which order was most prompt- 
ly and accurately obeyed. The Isis was 
next in order, and she took her sta- 
tion successfully, and sustained a most 
gallant part throughout the action. 
The Bellona and Russell soon after 
grounded also, but in a situation which 
enabled them to take a part, though 
not the one assigned them, in the battle. 
The want of these three grounded ships 
at their appointed stations was severely 
felt in the action, as they were intend- 
ed to have silenced the Crown batteries, 
and would have thereby prevented a 
heavy loss on board the Defiance and 
Monarch, which were exposed to their 
fire without the possibility of making 
any return. In advancing to take up 
its ground, each ship had been oi*der- 
ed to pass her leader on the starboard, 
because the water was supposed to get 
deeper on that side, and to shoal to the 
larboard. Nelson, while advancing in 
the Elephant, after those two ships 
which had struck on the sand-bank, 
signalled them to close with the enemy, 
not knowing that they were aground ; 
but when he perceived they did not 
obey the signal, he ordered the Ele- 



phant's helm to starboard, left the pre- 
scribed order of sailing, and passed to 
the larboard of these Ul-fated vessels. 
By this happy act of presence of mind 
he saved the whole fleet from destruc- 
tion ; for the other ships followed the 
admiral's track, and, thereby keeping 
in deep water, arrived opposite to their 
appointed stations, anchored by the 
stem, and presented then* broadsides, 
at the distaince of half a cable's length 
from the Danes. 

53. The action began at five minutes 
past ten, and was general soon after 
eleven. Nine only of the line-of-battle 
ships could reach the stations allotted 
to them; only one of the gun-brigs 
could stem the current so as to get into 
action ; and only two of the bomb- 
vessels were able to take up their ap- 
pointed position on the Middle Ground. 
Captain Riou, with his squadron of 
frigates, undertook the perilous task of 
fronting the Trekroner batteries — a 
duty to which the three ships of the 
line which had been lost by grounding 
would have been hardly adequate, and 
in the discharge of which that gallant 
and lamented officer lost his life. Nel- 
son's station was in the centre, opposite 
the Danish commodore, who command- 
ed the Dannebrog, bearing sixty-two 
guns. His agitation was extreme when, 
at the commencement of the action, he 
found himself deprived of three of his 
best ships of the line ; but no sooner 
had he reached the scene of danger, 
where his squadron was assailed by the 
fire of above eight hundred guns, than 
his countenance brightened, and he 
appeared animated and joyous. The 
cannonade soon became tremendous; 
fifteen hundred pieces of artillery on 
the two sides poured forth death with- 
in a space not exceeding a mile and a 
half in breadth ; from the city on the 
one side, and the remainder of the 
squadron, under Sir Hyde, on the other, 
the hostile fleets seemed wrapped in 
one dazzling conflagration. The ships 
took their stations with admirable pre- 
cision ; but the action was fought gen- 
erally at above a cable's length from 
the enemy, as the pilots, fearing that 
the water shoaled on that side, would 
not approach nearer. Its long dura- 
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tion was mainly owing to this cause ; 
for, if the English had been able to 
combat yard-arm to yard-arm, it would 
not have lasted an hour. As it was, 
for three hours the fire continued with- 
out any appearance of diminution on 
either side ; and Sir Hyde seeing three 
ships aground, and being unable from 
the wind and current to reii^der any 
assistance, made the signal of recall — 
generously supposing tiiat, if Nelson 
was in a situation to continue the con- 
test, he would disobey the order ; but 
that if he was not, his reputation would 
be saved by the signal for retreat hav- 
ing been made by his superior officer.* 
54. In the midst of this terrific can- 
nonade, Nelson was rapidly walking 
the quarter-deck. Several of his ships 
had suffered severely; the Isis with 
difficulty sustained the superior fire of 
the Provesteen, and both that vessel 
and the Bellona had been much weak- 
ened by the bui-sting of some of theii* 
guns. The Elephant itself was warmly 
engaged with the Dannebrog, and two 
heavy praams on her bow and quarter. 
Signals of distress had been made from 
the Bellona and Russell, of inability 
from the Agamemnon, these vessels 
being still all three agi*ound imder a 
heavy fire. Nelson, however, though 
anxious, was undismayed. A shot 
through the mainmast scattered splin- 
ters around : he observed to one of, his 
officers with a smile, — " This is warm 
work ; and this day may be the last to 
any of us in a moment : but, mark me, 
Iwould not be elsewhere for thousands." 
About this time, the signal-lieutenant 
called out that the signal for discon- 
tinuing the action had been thrown 
out by the commander-in-chief, and 
asked if he should repeat it. " No," 
he replied ; ** acknowledge it" He 
then continued walking about in great 
emotion, and meeting Captain Foley, 
said, " What think you, Foley ? the 
admiral has hung out No. 39.f You 

• " The fire," he said, " is too hot for 
Nelson to oppose ; a retreat must be made. 
I am aware of the consequences to my own 
personal reputation, but it would be coward- 
ly in me to leave Nelson to bear the whole 
aluime of the failure, if shame it should be 
deemed."— SouTHBT, ii. 126. 

t The signal for discontinuing action. 



know I have only one eye ; I have a 
right to be blind sometimes." And 
then putting the glass to his blind eye, 
he exclaimed, *' I really don't see the 
signal Keep mine for closer battle 
still flying. That's the way I answer 
such signals. Nail mine to the mast." 
Admiral Graves and the other ships, 
looking only to Nelson, continued the 
combat with unabated vigour ; but the 
order to retire was seen in time to save 
Riou's little squadron, though not to 
preserve its gallant commander. "What 
will Nelson think of us?" was that 
brave man's mournful exclamation, as 
with a heavy heart he gave orders to 
draw off. His clerk was soon after 
killed by his side, and several marines 
swept away, by a discharge from the 
Crown batteries. " Come then, my 
boys 1 let us all die together," said 
Riou ; and, just as the words were ut- 
tered, he was cut in two by a chain- 
shot.i 

55. But it was not on the English, 
side alone that heroic deeds were per- 
formed ; the Danes in that trying hour 
sustained the ancient reputation of the 
conquerors of the north. From the 
Prince-Royal, who, stationed on one of 
the principal batteries, was the witness 
of the glorious resistance of his sub- 
jects, to the humblest citizen, one 
heroic mind and purpose seemed to 
animate the whole population. As 
fast as the crews of the guard-ships 
were mown down by the English fire, 
fresh bands of undaunted citizens 
crowded on board, and, unappalled by 
the dreadful spectacle, calmly took 
their station on decks choked by the 
dying and flooded with blood. Captain 
Lassen, in the Provesteen, continued 
to fight till he had only two pieces 
standing on their carriages, and a few 
men to work them ; he then spiked 
these guns, and throwing himself into 
the sea, swam at the head of his brave 
followers towards the isle of Amack. 

t It is needless to say ttom whom the chief 
incidents in the action of Copenhagen are 
taken. Mr Southey's incomparable life of 
Nelson is so deservedly popular, that his de- 
scriptions have become almost as firmly 
rooted in the public memoiy as the events 
th^ describe, and deviation nrom the one ia 
as unpaixlonable as from the other. 
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Captain Thura, in the Indosforethen, 
fell early in the action; her colonis 
were shot away ; and a boat was des- 
patched to the Prince- Royal to inform 
him of her situation. ** Gentlemen/' 
said he, " Thura is killed, which of 
you will take the command V* — " I 
will," exclaimed Schroedersee, a captain 
who had recently resigned on account 
of extreme ill health, and instantly 
hastened on board. No sooner had he 
arrived on the deck than he was struck 
on the breast by a ball, and perished ; 
a lieutenant who had accompanied him 
then took the command, and fought 
the ship to the last extremity. The 
Dannebrog sustained for two hours 
with great constancy the terrible fire 
of Nelson's ship ; at length, after two 
successive captains and three-fourths 
of the crew had been swept away, she 
took fire, and the gallant survivors, 
precipitating themselves into the sea, 
left the vessel to its fate.* But all 
these efforts, how heroic soever, were 
of no avail ; the rapidity and precision 
of the British fire werfr Irresistible. 
Soon after one o'clock the cannonade 
of the Danish fleet began to slacken ; 
the carnage on board of them, as their 
crews were successively renewed by gal- 
lant crowds from, the shore, was truly 
dreadful ,* and to cora|dete the scene of 
hoiTor, the Daimebreg on fire got loose, 
and, drifting while burning fiercely 
through the enemy's line, spread uni- 
versal consternation. Soon after she 
blew up with a tremendous explosion. 
Loud cheers from the English sailors 
announced every suceessive vessel which 
struck ; and before- two the whole front 
line, to the south of the Crown batter- 
ies, consisting of six sail of the line and 
eleven huge floating batteries, was all 

* The gallant 'Welmoes, a stripling of 
soventeen, stationed himself on a small raft, 
carrying mat gunSk with twenty-four men, 
right under the bows of Nelson's ship ; and 
though severely galled by the musketry of 
the English marines, continued, knee-deep 
in dead, to keep up his fire to the close of the 
heroic conflict. Nelson embraced him at the 
repast which followed in the palace ashore, 
and said to the Crown-^Priuoe he should 
make him an admixaL " If, my lord,'* re- 
plied the prince, ** I were to make all my 
brave officers admirals, I should have no 
captains or lieutenants in my service. **•— 
Jfaval ChronieU, xiv. 806. 



eithw taken, sunk, burnt, or silenced. 
But the Trekrener battery still kept up 
a tremendous fire on the ships which 
formed the head of the British squa- 
dron, and as it had been recently man- 
ned by fifteen hundred men, all thought 
of storming it was laid aside. 

56. The victory now gained, the 
line had completely ceased firing ; but 
the shot from the Crown batteries and 
the isle of Amack still continued to 
fall en both fleets, doing as much in- 
jury to their friends as enemies; while 
the English boats sent to take posses- 
sion of the prizes were flred on by the 
Danish batteries, and even the vessels 
themselves were unable to extricate 
them from destruction. The three 
ships ahead of Nelson — viz., the Hon- 
areh, Ganges, and Deflance — were still 
actively engaged with the Crown bat- 
teries : the loss on board of the first 
had been very great ; and though the 
result was secured, it might have been 
attended with a very swious loss to the 
fleet, as, from the strength of the cur^ 
rent, none of the other ships under Sir 
Hyde Parker could be worked up to 
their relief. Nelson, seeing this, said 
that, if the Danes continued to fire 
from their batteries, he would be ob- 
liged to send the fire-ships among the 
prizes; but being unwilling to destroy 
the brave men who had defended them, 
he resolved first to attempt a negotia- 
tion. He accordingly retired into the 
stem galley, and wrote to the Crown- 
Prince in these terms ! '* Lord Nelson 
has been commanded to spare Den- 
mai'k when she no longer resists. The 
line of defence which covered her shores 
has struck to the British flag; but if 
the firing is continued on the part of 
Denmark, he must set fire to all the 
prizes he has taken, without having the 
power of saving the men who have so 
nobly defended them. The brave Danes 
are the brothers, and should never be 
the enemies, of the English." A mes- 
senger was despatched for sealing-wax; 
while returning with it, his head was 
carried off by a cannon-ball. A wafer 
was then presented; but he said, "Send 
another messenger for the wax." It 
was brought, and he sealed the letter 
deliberately with wrs, affixing a larger 
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seal than usual. ** This is no time, 
lie said, " to appear hurried and infor- 
mal/' He afterwards assigned as his 
reason, " The wafer would haye been 
still wet when presented to the Crown- 
Prince, and he would have inferred we 
had reasons for being in a hurry ; the 
wax tells no tales." At the same time 
the Ramilies and Defence, from Sir 
Hyde's squadron, worked up near 
enough to silence the remainder of the 
Danish line to the northward of the 
Trekroner battery; but that tremend- 
ous bulwark was oomparatiyely unin- 
jured, and to the close of the action 
continued to ex^rt with unabated vig- 
our its giant strength. 

57. In half an hour the flag of truce 
returned : the Crown batteries ceased 
-to fire; and the action closed after four 
hours' continuance. The Crown-Prince 
inquired what was the English admi- 
ral's motive for proposing a suspension 
of hostilities. Lonl Nelson replied, 
*' Lord Nelson's object in sending the 
flag of truce was humanity; he there- 
fore consents that hostilities shall cease, 
and that the wounded Danes may be 
taken ashore. And Lord Nelson will 
take his prisoners out of the vessels, 
and bum or carry ofif the prizes as4ie 
4Sthall think fit. Lord Nelson will con- 
sider this the greatest victory he has 
ever gained, if it riiall be the means of 
re - establishing a good understanding 
between his own sovereign and the 
King of Denmark." The Danish prince 
made a reply, which was forwarded to 
the commander-in-chief; and Nelson, 
^skilfully availing himself of the breath- 
ing time thus afforded, made the signal 
for the ships to weigh anchor in suc- 
cession. The Monarch led the way, 
and touched in rounding the shoal, but 
was got off by being taken in tow by 
two other ships; but Nelson's own 
ship, the Elephant^ and also the Defi- 
ance, grounded about a mile from the 
Crown batteries, and remained fast for 
some hours, notwithstanding the ut- 
most efforts of their wearied crews. 
The Desir^e also, at the other end of 
the line, having gone to assist the Bel- 
lona, got aground on the same shoal as 
that ship, though the latter so<m after 
got off. With these exceptioiuf, howeveri 



the whole fleet got clear off from the 
perilous shoals, and rejoined Sir Hyde's 
squadron in the middle of the straits — 
a fact which demonstrates that, though 
some of the British ships might have 
been lost if the action had continued, it 
could have made no difference in the 
ultimate result after the Danish line 
of defence had been destroyed. 

58. The scene which now pi'esented 
itself was heart-rending in the highest 
degree. The sky, heretofore so bril- 
liant, became suddenly overcast; white 
flags were flying from the mast-heads 
of the Danes; guns of distress were 
occasionally discharged from those 
scenes of woe ; while the burning ves- 
sels, which had floated to a distance, 
threw an awful and lurid light over the 
melancholy scene.* The English boats, 
with genei*ous but not undeserved hu' 
manity, covered the sea, rendering all 
the assistance in their power to the 
Danes who had escaped fi'om the flam- 
ing wrecks; and the wounded men, as 
fast as the ships could be evacuated, 
were sent ashore. But great numbers 
perished; for such had been the unpre- 
pared ardour of the enemy, that hardly 
any suigeons were provided to stanch 
the wounds of the numerous victims 
to patriotic duty. At daybreak on the 
following morning, the Elephant, to 
the infinite joy of Nelson, .was got 
afloat ; and the boats of the fleet being 
aU manned, the prizes were brought 
away, including the Zealand of seventy- 
four guns, from under the cannon of 
the redoubted Trekroner battery. The 
British ships, as in the battle of Cam- 
perdown, were chiefly injured in the 
hull and decks, very little in the rig- 
ging. Thus terminated this murderous 
bat^e, one of the most obstinately con- 
tested ever fought by the British navy. 
Nelson said, ''he had been in above 
a hundred engagements, but that of 

* "Again, again, aoain. 

And thenavoodid not slack, 
Till a feeble ohoer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back : 
Their shots along the deep slowly boom; 
Then ceased and all is wail 
As they strike the shatterd safl, 
Or, in conflagration pale. 
Light the gloom.*' 

Campbbll's SqUU <^ (^ Baltic, 
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Copenhagen waa the 'most terrible of 
them all."* 

59. Next day was Good Friday; but 
all distinctions were forgotten in the 
universal grief which prevailed in the 
capital of Denmark. Every house was 
filled with mourners ; the streets were 
occupied with the weeping crowds who 
attended the dead to their long home, 
or the still more distracted bands who 
bore the wounded back to the hearths 
which they had so nobly defended. At 
mid-day, Nelson landed, attended by 
Captains Hardy and Freemantle ; he 
walked slowly up from the quay through 
the crowded and agitated streets. The 
behaviour of the people was such as 
became a gallant nation, depressed, but 
not subdued by misfortune. "They 
did not^" says the Danish chronicler, 
"either disgrace themselves by accla- 
mations, or degrade themselves by 
murmurs : the admiral was received as 
one brave enemy ever should receive 
another — he was received with re- 
spect. During the repast which fol- 
lowed, the particulars of the conven- 
tion, which ultimately took place, were 
arranged. Nelson told the prince the 
French fought bravely, but they could 
not have stood for one hour the fight 
which the Danes had supported for 
four. Melancholy tributes were paid 
by the people of Copenhagen to the 
brave men who had fallen in the con- 
flict : a public mausoleum was erected 
on the spot where the slain had been 
interred; a monument raised in the 
principal church, suimounted by the 
Danish colours ; young maidens cloth- 
ed in white, stood round its base, with 
the widows or the orphans of those 
who had fallen; while a funeral ser- 
mon was delivered, and suitable patri- 



otic strains were heard. The people, 
were in that state of mingled grief and 
exultation, when the bitterness of indi- 
vidual loss is almost forgotten in th& 
sympathy of general disti'ess, or the 
pride of heroic achievement. 

60. In this desperate battle the loSfr 
on board the British fleet was very 
severe, amounting to no less than 1200 
— a greater proportion to the number 
of seamen engaged than in any other 
general action during the whole war» 
On board the Monai'ch there were 220 
killed and wounded ; she had to sup- 
port the united fire of the Holstein and. 
Zealand, besides being raked by the 
Crown battery.i* But the situation o£ 
the crews of the Danish vessels was 
still more deplorable. Their loss ia 
killed and wounded had been nearly 
double that of the British; induding^ 
the prisoners, it amounted to 6000. Of 
all the vessels taken, the Holstein, of 
sixty guns, was alone brought to Eng- 
land; the remainder, being rendered 
unserviceable by the fire, were simk or 
burned in the roads of Copenhagen. 
The negotiation which followed was. 
attended with considerable difficulty, 
and Nelson was obliged to threaten to* 
renew hostilities that very night unless- 
the armistice was concluded. The 
Danes candidly stated their fears of 
Russia; and the English admiral avow- 
ed that his object in wishing to make 
the armistice as long as possible, was, 
that he might have time to go to Cron- 
stadt before returning to Copenhagen. 
At length it was agreed that it should 
last for fourteen weeks, and not be 
broken without a fortnight's previous- 
notice ; that the armed ships of Den- 
mark should remain, duiing its continu- 
ance, in staifik quo ; that the principles 



* The comparative force on the two sides was as follows : — 

British. Danisu. 

S2-Pounder8, 140 36-Founders, 48 

Do., 



24 Do. 
Lesser, 



74 
586 

700 



24 
Lesser, 



360 
220 

628 



Batteries. 

Crown, 66 
Amack, 100 

166 
628 

794 



—Nelson's Dup. iv. 848 ; and James, iii. 79. 

t "A singular example of coolness occurred on board this vessel. A four-and-twenty 
pounder from the Crown battery struck the kettle and dashed the peas and pork about; 
the sailors picked up the fhigments and ate while they were working the guns.**— ' 
SOUTHET, ii. ISO. 
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of the armed neutrality should, in the 
mean time, be suspended as to Dimish 
vessels; that the British fleet should 
obtaiu supplies of every soH from the 
islsmd of Zealand; and that the pri- 
soners and wounded should be sent 
ashore, to be carried to the credit of 
England, in the event of hostilities 
being renewed. 

61. On the same day on which the 
"Rngiiah fleet forced the passage of the 
Sound, the Prussian cabinet, as already 
mentioned, made a formal demand on 
the regency of Hanover, to permit the 
occupation of the electorate, and dis- 
band a part of their forces, and sup- 
ported the proposition by an army of 
twenty thousand men. The Hanove- 
rian government, being in no condition 
to withstand an invasion from such a 
force, was compelled to submit; and 
Hanover, Bremen, and Hamebi were 
immediately occupied by the Prussian 
troops. At the same time the Danes 
took possession of Hambui^ and Lu- 
beck, so as to close the mouth of the 
Elbe against the English commerce; 
while, on the other hand, a British 
squadron, under Admiral Duckworth, 
reduced all the Swedish and Danish 
islands in the West Indies. In order 
more effectually to secure Prussia in 
the confederacy against England, Na- 
poleon shortly after made offers to 
Prussia of the permanent cession of 
Hanover to its dominions ; observing, 
at the same time, that he could feel no 
jealousy at the acquisition of even a 
considerable increase of power by so 
friendly a state. He hoped Hanover 
would prove as tempting a bait to the 
cabinet of Berlin as Malta had been to 
the Emperor PauL The King of Prus- 
sia was sorely tempted by the glitter- 
ing prize : but being doubtful of the 
event of the war, he deemed it prudent 
to return an ambiguous answer, that 
he was fully sensible of the good dis- 
positions of the First Consul, but that 
in the mean time he would merely 
keep possession of that electorate, and 
reserve the final disposal of it for a 
general peace. 

62. Dming the brief period the alli- 
ance between Pauland Napoleon lasted, 
they had made great progress in ma- 



turing the favourite project of both 
these potentates for the overthrow of 
the British power in India. A formal 
agreement for this purpose had been 
made between the two cabinets. Thirty- 
five thousand French, under Massena, 
were to have embarked at Ulm, on the* 
Danube, and to have been joined by 
twenty-five thousand Russian troops, 
and fifty thousand Cossacks. The King 
of Persia had agreed to give them & 
passage through his dominions; and 
they were to have proceeded by land^ 
or embarked on the Persian Gulf, ac- 
cording to circumstances. Whether 
this plan would have succeeded, if at- 
tempted entirely with land forces, must- 
always be considered extremely doubt- 
ful, when it is recollected what formi- 
dable deserts and mountains must have- 
been overcome, which have never been 
attempted by an army encumbered 
with the artillery and caissons neces- 
sary for modem warfare. But that it 
was perfectly practicable, if accom- 
plished by embarking in the Persian 
Gulf, is self-evident; and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether, if the north- 
em confederacy had not been dissolved,. 
Great Britain could have relied upon 
maintaining a permanent naval supe- 
riority in the Indian seas.* 

* The plan agreed on was in these terms : — 

"A French army, 35,000 strong, with light 
artillery, under the command of Massena, 
shall be moved from France to Ulm, from 
whence, with the consent of Austria* it shall 
descend the Danube to the Black Sea. 

" Arrived there, a Russian fleet will trans- 
port it to Taganrok, from whence it shall 
move to Taritzin, on the Volga, where it will 
find boats to convey it to Astrakan. 

"There it will find a Russian army of 
35,000 men, composed of 15,000 infantiy,. 
10,000 cavalry, and 10,000 Cossacks, amply 
provided with artillery and the horses neces- 
sary for its conveyance. 

" The combined army shall be transported 
by the Caspian Sea, from Astrakan to Astra- 
bat, where magazines of all sorts shall be 
established for its use. 

" This march fh>m the frontiers of France 
to Astrabat will be made in eighty days; 
fifty more will be requisite to brmg the 
army from the banks of the Indus, by the 
route of Herat, Ferah, and Candahar." — Paul 
afterwards agreed to increase the Cossacks ta 
50,000.— Hardenberg, vii. 497. 

In forming an opinion on the probable re- 
sult of such an expedition, no conclusion can 
be drawn from the successful irruptions of 
Alexander, Timour, Qengis Khan, or Nadir 
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63. But while everything thus an- 
nounced the commencement of a 
desperate and bloody war between 
England and th« northern powers, an 
«Tent took place within the palace of 
Si Petersburg, which at once dissolved 
the northern confederacy, defeated the 
sanguine hopes of Napoleon, and 
changed the face of the world. This 
was the death of the Emperor Paul, 
which took place on the night of the 
23d March, and led immediately to 
the accession of his son Albxandbb, 
and a total change of policy on the 
part of the cabinet of St Petersbuig. 
Kapdeon announced this important 
-event to the Fi'ench in these words, 
^' Paul I. died on ibe night of the 23d 
March. The English fleet passed the 
^ound on the 30th. History will un- 
veil the connection which may have 
existed between these events." In 
truth there was a connection, and an 
intimate one, between them, though 
not of the kind insinuated by ti^e 
First Consul The connection was that 
between flagrant misgovemment and 
oriental revolution. In every country, 
how despotic soever, there is some re- 
43traint on the power of government. 
When oppression or l^jrranny has reach- 
ed a certain height, a spirit of resis- 
tance is inevitably generated, which 
leads to convulsion, and this is the 

Shah, because their armies were unencum- 
bered with the artillery and ammunition 
waggons Indispensable to modem warfare. 
It appears from Colonel ConoUy's Travels 
over this country, that for ten d^a' journey 
the animals of the army must subsist only on 
chopped straw, carried with itself and that 
in that desert there is little or no water, and 
no road for wheel carriages. Still the diffi- 
culties of the tran^t, according to him, are 
great rather than insuperable. The point is 
most ably discussed in a learned article in the 
United Service /oumot, whore aU the authori- 
ties and histories^ facts beaxiug on the sub- 
ject are accumulated, and the conclusions 
drawn apparently equally just and irresist- 
ible. If any doubt could exist on the sutyect, 
it has been removed by the successful march 
of the British to Candahar and Oabul in 1SS9 ; 
for if England in the face of enemies could 
march up, unquestionably Russia supported 
by allies could march down. In considering 
the probable success of Russia in such an un- 
dertaking, it is worthy of notice, that she 
never brought more than 36,000 men into the 
field at any one point in the late war with 
Turkey, nor so many as 10,000 in that with 
Fersia-^fliots singularly illustrative of ^e 



case equally in Oiiental as in European 
monarchies ; in the age of Nero as in 
that of James II. It is the highest 
gloiy and chief benefit of representa- 
tive governments, to have given a 
regular and constitutional direction to 
this necessary element in the social 
system; to have converted a casual 
and transitory burst of revenge iitto a 
regular and pacific organ of improve- 
ment; to have substituted a hostile 
vote in ihe national assembly for the 
dagger or the bowstring ; and, instead 
of the revolutions of the seraglio, in- 
troduced the steady Opposition of the 
British parliament. 

64. In Russia, this important element 
was unknown. No regular or useful 
check upon the authority of govern- 
ment existed ; the will of the Czar 
was omnipotent. Measures the most 
hurtful might emanate- from the palace 
without any constitutional means of 
redress existing ; and if the conduct 
of the emperor had risen to a certain 
degree of eictravagance, no means of 
arresting it existed but his destruction. 
Many concurring causes had conspired 
to irritate the Russian noblesse against 
the Emperor Paul, and yet the vehe- 
mence' of his character precluded all 
hope of a return on his part to more 
rational princif^es of administration. 
The suspension of the commercial in- 

difficulty of pushing forward any consider- 
able force to such distant regions by overland 
passage. On the otdier hand^ the red ooats^ 
natives and Europeans, assembled for the 
siege of Bhurtpore, were as numerous as 
those which fought at Waterloo (36,000 men^ 
and ISO cannons were planted in the trenches, 
and that too during the hottest of the strug- 
gle in the Burmese empire. Still, as the po- 
pulation of Russia is doubling eveiy half 
century, and she will soon have the fiwce of 
Penda at her oommaad, the British govern- 
ment cannot too soon take measures, by alli- 
ance and otherwise, to guard against sadx a 
danger. Perhaps, however, tne real peril 
lies nearer home, and our spWdid Indian 
empire is destined to be dissolved by domes- 
tic rather than foreign oausea Considering 
the slender tenure which we have of that 
magnificent dominion, and its direct ex- 
posure, since the dissolution of the India 
Company, to British legislation, in an as- 
sembly where its interests are neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly represented, it is impos- 
sible to oontMnplate without alarm the pro- 
bable effect upon its fixture destinies of the 
democratic influence which has recently re- 
ceived so great an increase. 
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tercourse vrith England, by cutting 
-off the great market for their produce, 
Jiad injured the vital interests of the 
Russian landed proprietors ; the em- 
bargo on English shipping, laid on in 
defiance of idl the laws of wai* as well 
^is the usages of humanity, had inflicted 
as deep a wound on the mercantile 
classes. The aristocracy of the country 
beheld with imdisguised apprehension 
all the fixed principles of Russian 
policy abandoned, and a close alliance 
formed with a formidable revolutionary 
Continental state, to the exclusion of 
i»he maritime power on whom they de- 
pended for the sale of almost all the 
produce which constituted their wealth ; 
ivhile the merchants felt it to be im- 
possible to enter into any safe specula- 
tion, when the conduct of the Czar 
was so variable, and equal vehemence 
'waa exhibited in conducting war 
against an old ally as in nutking peace 
with a deadly foe. The intern^ ad- 
ministration of the empire was, in 
many respects, tyrannical and capri- 
•oious; and although that might not 
by itself have led to a revolt in a 
-country so habituated to submission 
as Muscovy, yet, combined with other 
and deeper causes of irritation, it pro- 
duced a powerful effect. The French 
dress had been rigidly proscribed at 
the capital ; the form of a coat might 
biing ike wearer into peril of a visit to 
Siberia; and the Czar had renewed 
the aneient custom which the good 
«ense of preceding sovereigns had stif- 
fered to fall into desuetude, of com- 
pelling the noblesse, of whatever rank 
or sex, to stop their carriages and 
a,light when they met any of the Im- 
perial family. These causes, affecting 
equally the interests, the habits, and 
the vanity of thomost powerful classes, 
had produced that general feeling of 
irritation against the government 
which in free states leads to a change 
of ministers, in despotic, to a dethi*one- 
ment of the sovereign. 

66. Latterly, the conduct of the 
Emperor had been so extravagant, as 
to have given rise to a very general 
beHef that belaboured under a certain 
degree of insanity. This was con- 
fimed> not less by his private than 



his public conduct. The state papers 
and articles in the St Petersburg 
Gazette, which avowedly issued from 
his hand, or were prepared \mder 
his direction, bore evident marks of 
aberration. When despatches of im- 
portance were presented to him from 
ihe British government, containing 
terms of conciliation, he returned 
them unopened, after piercing them 
with his penknife. In the Court Ga- 
zette of December 30, 1800, he pub- 
lished an invitation to all the sovereigns 
of Europe to come to St Petersburg, 
and settle their disputes by a combat 
in a champ-doSf with their ministers, 
Pitt, Thugut, Bernstorff, and Talley- 
rand, foi* esquires.* He was so much 
enraged at Prussia for not instantly 
falling in with his vehement hostility 
towards Great Britain, that he threat- 
ened some months before to put a 
stop to all intercourse between his 
subjects and the north of Germany, 
and, immediately before his death, en- 
tertained seriously the project of clos- 
ing all the harbours in Europe against 
the British commerce, and overwhelm- 
ing her Indian possessions by a cloud 
of Tartars and Kalmucks. 

66. Alarmed at this perilous crisis of 
public affairs, several of the leading 
nobles in Russia entered into a con- 
spiracy, the object of which, at first, 
was to dethrone the Czar merely, with- 
out depriving him of life; but ex- 
perience in every age has confirmed 
the adage, that &om the prison to the 
grave of princes is but a step. The 
governor of St j Petersburg, Count 
Pahlen, a minister high in the confi- 
dence of the Emperor, was deeply 
implicated in the conspiracy ; and 
General Benningsen, who afterwards 
bore a distinguished pai*t in the war 
against France, took a leading share in 
carrying it into execution. Benningsen, 
however, was only informed of the 
design to depose the Emperor, without 
any information that his life was to 
be put in danger. The plot was com- 
municated to Paul's two sons, the 
Grand-dukes Alexander and Constan- 
tine, though without any insinuation 

♦ • ' Latterly, " said Napoleon, " I think Paul 
wasmad."— O'MEABiV, S80. 
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that it wo\ild be attended with danger 
to their father^s life — ^it being merely 
held out that the safety of the empire 
indispensably required that the Em- 
peror's insanity should be prevented 
from doing any further detriment to 
the public interests. The apprehen- 
sion of private danger induced the 
young princes to lend a more wilUng 
ear than they might otherwise have 
done to these proposals; for, inde- 
pendent of the natural violence of 
their father's temperament, with which 
they were well acquainted, they were 
aware that he had become lately pre- 
judiced against his nearest relations, 
and had dropped hints to the Princess 
Gargarin, the object of his chivalrous 
devotion, of his intention of sending 
Alexander to Siberia, immuring Con- 
stantino in a fortress, and the empress- 
mother in a cloister. But, notwith- 
standing this danger, it was with great 
difficulty that the young princes could 
be brought to give their consent to 
the conspiracy; and Alexander in 
particular, the eldest aon, only yielded 
on express condition that his father's 
life should be spared. 

67. On the evening before his death, 
Paul received a note, when at supper 
with his mistress, warning him of the 
danger with which he was threatened. 
He put it in his pocket, saying he 
would read it on the morrow.* He 
retired to bed at twelve. On that day 
Pahlen wrote to M. Krudener, in a 
postscript to a despatch from Paul, 
urging the immediate adoption of mea- 
sures against England — " His Imperial 
Majesty is indisposed to-day ; that may 
lead to consequences." The two Su- 
boffs, and several other officers on whom 
they could rely, dined with Pahlen and 
Benni^gsen ; and after they were suffi- 
ciently warmed with wine, of which he 

* Prince Mechorcki wrote a letter to Paul 
in the early part of that day, to warn him of 
his danger, and revealed the names of the 
conspirators. He delivered the letter into 
the hands of Eoutaitsoff, another courtier, 
who put it in his coat pockety and forgot it 
there when he changed his dress to dine with 
the Emperor. He returned to get it ; but 
Paul, growing impatient^ sent for him in a 
hurry, and the trembling courtier came back 
without the epistle on which so much de* 
pended.— Hard. viii. 6. 



himself and Benningsen did not par- 
take, they were initiated into the plot,, 
being assured, at the same time, that 
the deposition of the Emperor only 
was intended, and that the Grand-duke 
Alexander was aware of these designs^ 
and appi'oved of them. The conspira- 
tors, to the number of sixty, set out at 
midnight for the palace, one-half under 
the direction of Benningsen, the other 
under Pahlen, all armed with drawn 
swords. The Emperor was in the Mi- 
chael Palace, which was constructed as 
a species of fortress; but the gatea 
were all thrown open to the well-known, 
chiefs who led the conspirators. Ben- 
ningsen's division entered first ; Pah> 
len remained a little behind, in re- 
serve. At two in the morning Princfr 
Suboff, whose situation and credit in 
the palace gave him access at all times- 
to the imperial chambers, presented 
himself with the other conspirators- 
at the door. A hussar who refused 
admission was cut down' on the spot^ 
another posted at the door fled, call- 
ing out for assistance; and the whole 
pG^y entered, and found the reyal apart- 
ments empty. Paul, hearing the noise, 
had got up, and hid himself under the 
bed. " He has escaped," said some of 
the conspirators. " That he has not," 
returned Benningsen. " No weakness, 
or I will put you all to death." At the- 
same time Benningsen, who never lost- 
his presence of mind, put his hand on 
the bed-clothes, and feeling them warm,, 
observed that the Emperor could not 
be £str ofif ; and he was soon discovered,, 
and dragged from his retreat They 
presented to the Emperor his abdica- 
tion to sign. Paul refused. A contest 
arose ; and while it was going on, the 
sound of feet was heard coming for- 
ward, which was that of the second, 
division of conspirators under Pahlen 
approaching. Those engaged with Paul, 
struck with terror, fled in different di- 
rections, except Benningsen, who re- 
mained alone with Paul, holding him. 
with one hand, and with his drawn 
sword in the other. The conspirators,, 
recognising each other, soon return- 
ed and surrounded the unhappy mon- 
arch, who attempted to resist In the 
struggle the lamp which alone lighted 
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the apartment, waa Qvertumed, and the 
Toom was left in total darkness. Ben- 
ningsen ran out to get another, and on 
Tetuming found the Emperor in the 
agonies of death. In the struggle an 
officer^s sash was passed round the neck 
of the unhappy monarch, and he was 
strangled after a desperate resistance, 
his brains being previously nearly beat 
out with the pommel of a sword.* The 
two grand-dukes were in the room 
above : Pahlen, who had remained with 
i^he assassins, as soon as he heard of the 
«vent, went to inform them. Alex- 
ander eagerly inquired, the moment it 
was over, whether they had saved his 
father's life. Pahlen's silence told too 
plainly the melancholy tale, and the 
young prince tore his hair in an agony 
of grie^ and broke out into sincere and 
passionate exclamations of soitow at the 
oatastrophe which had prepared the way 
forhisascenttothethrone. Thedespair 
of the Empi'ess and the Grand-duke 
•Constantine was equally vehement; but 
Pahlen, calm and collected, represented 
that the empire indispensably required 
-& change of policy, and that nothing 
now remained but for Alexander to 
assume the reins of government. 

68. The evident symptoms of in- 
sanity which this ill-fated monarch 
evinced towards the close of his reign, 
his fickleness of conduct, tyrannical 
usage of British seamen, and general 
•extravagance of demeanour, must not 
throw into the shade the good qualities 
which at an early period he displayed, 
and the important ameliorations which 
he effected in his country. He first 
established the hereditary succession 
to the crown — a matter of infinite im- 
portance in a government partaking so 
largely of the oriental character. His 
improvements in the administration of 
the army were immense, and laid the 
-foundation of the rapid strides which 
it made under his more fortunate suc- 
cessor. His prodigalities even contri- 
buted to the circulation of wealth, and 
fiensibly augmented the public improve- 

* The dress of Ouvaroff, one of the conspi- 
rators, caused him to be mistaken by the 
Emperor for his son Constantine ; and the 
last words which the unhappy monarch 
uttered were, " And you too, my Constan- 
tine I"— BiONON, i. 438. 



ment. He was vehement, inconstant, 
and capricious, but not without a lai^ge 
intermixture of generous feeling, and 
occasionally capable of heroic actions. 
69. The effect of the causes which 
had occasioned this violent and fright- 
ful revolution speedily appeared, in the 
measures which the young Emperor 
pursued on his accession to the throne. 
The influence of Pahlen and Benning- 
sen secured the concurrence of the 
guards, and Alexander was proclaimed. 
The conspirators were invested with the 
chief of&ces of state, and the Czar was 
compelled to take counsel &om those 
whose hands had recently been im- 
brued in his father's blood, in every- 
thing connected with the government 
of iJbe empire.f The new Emperor, 
on the day succeeding his elevation to 
the throne, issued a proclamation, de- 
claring his resolution to govern ac- 
cording to the maxims and system of 
his august grandmother, Catherine ; 
and one of the first acts of his reign 
was to give orders that the British sail- 
ors and captains, who had been taken 
from the ships laid under sequestra- 
tion, and marched into the interior, 
should be set at liberty, and cai*efully 
conducted, at the public expense, to 
the ports from which they had been 
severally taken, t At the same time, all 
prohibitions against the export of com 

t A lady of rank and wit wrote to Fouch^ 
on occasion of a public ceremony at which 
the Emperor was present soon after his ac- 
cession — '* The younpf Emperor walked, pre- 
ceded by the assassms of his grandfather, 
followed by those of his father, and sur- 
rounded by his own. " — ' ' There, " said Fouch^ 
" is a woman who speaks Tacitus." — Bighon, 
i. 445 : Hard, vii. 103. 

I The empress-mother, a woman of heroic 
spirit and noble character, and who possessed 
the greatest influence through life over her 
son, openly and uniformly avowed her hor- 
ror at Paul's murder ; and shortly after that 
event, had a picture painted, representing 
the death-scene, and publicly exposed at the 
Foundling Hospital, which was under her 
peculiar charge. Prodigious crowds having 
been attracted by the sight, Count Pahlen 
became alarmed at the consequences, and 
prevailed on Alexander to request his mother 
to have it removed. But the princess was 
not to be shaken. "My son,"sadd8he, "you 
must choose between Pahlen and me." The 
painting remained, and the minister waa 
soon after dismissed from his situations.-- 

D'Abraktes, yl 842. 
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were removed — a measure of no small 
importance to the famishing population 
of the British isles, and haixlly less 
material to the gorged proprietors of 
Russian produce The young Emperor 
shortly after wrote a letter with his 
own hand to the King of Britain, ex- 
pressing, in the warmest terms, his de- 
sire to re-establish the amicable rela- 
tions of the two empires — a declaration 
which was received with equal shouts 
of joy in London as St Petersbuig. 

70. Perhaps no sovereign since the 
days of the Antonines ever was called 
to higher destinies, or more worthily 
filled an important place in the theatre 
of the world, than the Emperor Alex- 
ander. Placed at the head of the most 
powerful and rising empire in existence, 
stationed midway between ancient civi- 
lisation and barbaric vigour, he was 
called to take the lead iu the great 
struggle for European freedom ; to 
combat with the energy and enthusiasm 
of the desert the superiority of ad- 
vanced information, and meet the con- 
densed military force of a revolution, 
which had beaten down all the strength 
of Continental power, with the daunt- 
less resolution and enduring fortitude 
which arise in the earlier ages of social 
existence. Well and nobly he fulfilled 
his destiny. Repeatedly defeated, never 
subdued, he took counsel, like his great 
predecessor Peter, from misfortune, and 
prepared in silence those invincible 
bands which, in the day of trial, hurled 
back the most terrible array which am- 
bition had ever marshalled against the 
libei^ties of mankind. A majestic figure, 
a benevolent expression of counten- 
ance, gave him that sway over the mul- 
titude which ever belongs to physical 
advantages in youthful princes ; while 
the qualities of his understanding and 
the feelings of his heart secured the 
admiration of all whose talents fitted 
them to judge of the affairs of nations. 
Misunderstood by those who formed 
their opinion only from the ease and 
occasional levity of his manner, he was 
early formed to great determinations, 
and evinced in the most trying circum- 
stances, during the French invasion 
and the Congress of Vienna, a solidi- 
ty of judgment equalled only by the 



strength of his resolution. He had 
formed, early in life, an intimacy with 
the Polish prince, Czartorinski, and 
another attachment, of a more tender 
nature, to a lady of the same nation ; 
and in consequence he considered the 
Poles so dear to him, that many of the 
best-informed patriots in that country 
hailed his accession to the throne as 
the first step towards the I'estoration of 
its nationality. A disposition natural* 
ly generous and philanthropic, mould- 
ed by the precepts of Lciiarpe, had 
strongly imbued his mind with liberal 
principles, which ^one forth in fall 
and perhaps dangerous lustre when he 
was called on to act a^ the pacificator 
of the world after the fall of Paris. But 
subsequent experience convinced him 
of the extreme danger of prematurely 
transplanting the institutions of one 
country into another in a different stage- 
of civilisation ; and his latter years were 
chiefly directed to objects of practical 
improvement) and tiie preparation or 
his subjects, by the extension of know- 
ledge and the firmness of government^ 
for those privileges which, if suddenly 
conferred, would have involved in equid 
ruin his empire and himself. 

71. The first measures of his adminis- 
tration were eminently cidoulated to win 
that popularity which, notwithstand- 
ing Uie proverbial fickleness of ih& 
multitude, never afterwards forsook 
him. By a ukase, published on the 
14th April, he restored to the nobility 
their privileges and prerogatives, such 
as they had been in the time of the 
Empress Catherine ; re-established the 
rights of municipalities ; abolished se- 
cret proceedings in criminal cases ; 
awarded a general amnesty, and stop- 
ped all the state prosecutions which 
had been commenced. Indulgences were 
at the same time granted to the clei^, 
and measuras taken to reopen those 
outlets for the raw produce of the state, 
the closing of which had occasioned so 
much alarm. Independent of his letter 
to the King of England, the Emperor 
wrote to Sir Hyde Pai*ker, expressing 
an anxious wish to close with the ami- 
cable propositions made by the British 
government to his predecessor, provid- 
ed it could be done without violating- 
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his eDgagements to his allies, an«l en* 
treating him in the mean time to sus- 
pend hostilities, andoonveyingthe pleas- 
ing intelligence that orders had been 
given that the British seamen sent 
to prison by Paul were set at lib^y. 
At the time when this letter aiTived at 
the British fl^et, Sir Hyde had not been 
recalled by the English ministry, and 
Nelson, wisely judging that the best 
way of forwarding a pacific negotiation 
was to support it by a hostile demon- 
stration, made sail with all his squadron 
to Carlscrona, where, in answer to a 
message inquiring whether the Swedish 
government was willing to be included 
in the armistice concluded with Den- 
mark, he received an answer that they 
"could not listen to separate propo- 
sals, but would dose with any equit- 
able offers made by Gi'eat Britain to 
the united northern powers." This 
reply, coupled with the well-known 
' pacific inclinations of the court of Stock- 
holm, led the English admiral to con- 
clude that he would experience no diffi- 
culty in arranging an accommodation 
with the whole Baltic states, if the dis- 
putes with the cabinet of St Petersburg 
could be adjusted; and therefore he 
proposed instantly to sail for Revel, 
where a la^e portion of the Russian 
fleet lay in an open bay, exposed to his 
attacks, and unable from the ice to 
make their escape. But Sir Hyde, who 
trusted that the death of Paul would 
immediately lead to a settlement of all 
the differences, insisted upon returning 
to Kioje bay, where he cast anchor, 
and remained till the 5th May, when 
he was recalled by the British govern- 
ment, and Nelson appointed to the 
command in chief. 

72. No sooner was Nelson the un- 
fettered master of his own actions, than 
he set sail for the gulf of Finland. But 
when he arrived there, he found that 
in the interval the enemy had escaped ; 
they had cut through the ice in the 
mole, six feet thick, on the 3d May, 
and were now safe under the cannon of 
Cronstadt. Thither they were follow- 
ed by the indefatigable admiral, who 
sainted the foi'ts when he approached, 
and wrote to the Emperor, congratu- 
lating him on his accession, and urging 



the immediaterelease of the British sub- 
jects and property. A friendly inter- 
course was immediately estabhshed be- 
tween the British admiral and the Rus- 
sian authorities ; but, as the Emperor 
expressed great uneasiness at the pre- 
sence of the English squadron, and it 
was evident that the negotiation would 
proceed more favourably if this cause 
of irritation was removed, Nelson stood 
out to sea, and proceeded down the 
Baltic, leaving only a brig to bring off 
the provisions which had been con- 
tracted for. This judicious and con- 
ciliatory conduct was met by a corre- 
sponding disposition on the part of Rus- 
sia. When at anchor off Rostock, he 
received an answer to his letter to the 
Emperor, couched in the most flatter- 
ing terms, and containing the impor- 
tant intelligence, that the British ves- 
sels and crews which had been detained 
were ordered te be liberated. On his 
return te Copenhagen, he found that 
the conduct of Denmai'k during his ab- 
sence had been actuated by very diffe- 
rent principles ; the most hostUe pre- 
parations had been going forward, in 
defiance of the armistice; and ample 
grounds existed, if the English govern- 
ment had been so inclined, to renew 
hostilities, and utterly destroy what 
remained of the Danish naval power. 
But the death of Paul had dissolved 
the confederacy ; conciliatery measures 
were now the most prudent course which 
could be adopted ; and Nelson, wisely 
dissembling his resentment, proceeded 
to England te receive the thanks of a 
grateful nation, which his valour and 
skill had brought victorious out of a 
state of unprecedented danger. 

73. The British cabinet immediately 
sent Lord St Helens to St Petersbui^g ; 
and soon after his airival at that capi- 
tal, he signed a treaty as glorious to 
England as it was confirmatery of the 
correctness of the view she had taken 
of the law of nations in this greai 
question. By this convention it was 
provided, " That the right of search- 
ing merchant-ships belonging te the 
subjects of one of the contracting 
powers, and navigating under a ship 
of war of tho same power, shall only 
be exercised by ships of war of the 
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belligerent party, and shall never ex- 
tend to the fittera-out of privateers or 
other vessels which do not belong to 
the imperial or royal fleet of their 
majesties, but which their subjects 
shall have fitted out for war ; that the 
effects on board neutral ships shall be 
free, with the exception of contraband 
of war and of enemy's property ; and 
it is agreed not to comprise in the 
-number of the latter the merchandise 
•of the produce, growth, or manufac- 
ture of the countries at war, which 
should have been acquired by the sub- 
jects of the neutral power, and should 
be transported for their account." And 
"the contraband articles between the 
two powers were declared to be the 
same aa those specified in the treaty 
10th February 1797; viz. "cannons, 
mortal's, fire-arms, pistols, bombs, gre- 
nades, balls, bullets, firelocks, flints, 
matches, sulphur, helmets, pikes, 
«words, sword-belts, pouches, ssuldles 
and bridles, excepting such quantity 
of the said articles as may be neces- 
saiy for the defence of the ship and 
crew." It was further provided, " that, 
in order to determine what shall be 
deemed a blockaded port, that deno- 
mination only is given to such a one 
where there is, by the disposition of 
the power which attacks it, with ships 
stationary or sufficiently near, an evi- 
dent danger in entering." By this 
treaty the light of search was placed 
upon its true footing ; it was divested 
of the circumstances most likely to oc- 
casion irritation in neutral vessels, and 
not stipulated in favour of either party 
-as a new right, but merely recognised 
as a privilege already existing, neces- 
sarily inherent by the practice of mari- 
time states in every belligerent power, 
and subjected to such restraints as the 
enlai'ged experience of mankind had 
proved to be expedient. 

74. Napoleon has observed upon this 
agreement : " Europe beheld with as- 
tonishment this ignominious treaty 
signed by Russia, and which, by con- 
sequence, Denmark and Sweden were 
•compelled to adopt. It was equivalent 
to an admission of the sovereignty of 
the seas in the British parliament, and 
the slavery of all other states. This 



treaty was such that England coidd 
have desired nothing more, and a power 
of the third order would have been 
ashamed to have signed it." A stronger 
panegyric could not have been pro- 
nounced on this memorable conven- 
tion, so far as England is concerned, or 
a more valuable eulogium on the firm- 
ness of the cabinet and the intrepidity 
of the seamen by whom these impor- 
tant advantages had been secured. The 
First Consul early despatched Duroc 
to St Petersburg, to endeavour to coun- 
terbalance the influence of Great Bn- 
tain, and bring Alexander back to the 
footsteps of his predecessor ; but though 
he received the most flattering recep- 
tion, he could effect nothing against 
the ascendancy of Nelson; and the 
treaty was signed, to the universal joy 
of both nations. Duroc, however, re- 
ceived some compensation for his dis- 
appointment in diplomacy from the 
secret assurances he received from the 
Emperor of his admiration for the First 
Consul, and his anxious desire to re- 
establish friendly relations with France. 
Already were to be discerned symptoms 
of that impassioned admiration on the 
part of the Czar for Napoleon,* which 

* " After the formal audiences, Duroc had 
several private interviews, in which Alex- 
ander affected to display his inmost thoughts 
to the representative of the First Consul. 
One day tiie Emperor dismissed his attend- 
ants, and, taking him aside, seemed to ex- 
plain his feelings with the utmost freedom. 
'I have long been,' said he, 'the friend of 
France. I admire yoiir new leader : I ap- 
preciate what he has done to promote the 
tranquillity of his own country, and main- 
tain the social order of Europe. It is not 
from my side that he need fear the outbreak 
of a new war between the two empires. But 
let him second me, and cease to supply those 
jealous of his power with pretexts for en- 
mity. You see that I have made concessions 
— I do not now speak of Egypt. I prefer 
that it should belong to France rather than 
to England ; and if, unfortunately, the Eng- 
lish should get possession of that country, I 
would unite with you in wresting it from 
them. I have gfiven up Malta, in order to 
get rid of one of the difficulties whidi 
threatened the peace of Europe. No one ac- 
cuses the First Consul of endangering social 
order like your preceding governments ; but 
he is accused of a desire to invade other 
states. Let him put an end to these diffi- 
culties, and in ftiture the best possible mu- 
derstanding will subsist between us.'" — 
Thiebs' CoMulat et VEmpirt, iii 15. 
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afterwards so deeply affected the des- 
tinies of the world at Tilsit and £r- 
furth. 

75. Sweden and Denmark were not 
expressly included in the convention 
of the 17th June ; but they were com- 
pelled to follow the example of Kussia. 
Unable of themaelyes to contend with 
the naval power of England, the anti- 
cipated loss of all their colonies, and 
the certainty of being deprived of their 
whole commerce, if ^ey continued the 
contest, ultimatdly overcame the influ- 
ence of France, and the recollection of 
their recent wounds at Copenhagen. 
On the 20th May, a convention waa 
agreed to by the Danish government^ 
in virtue of which the city of Hamburg 
was, three days afterwards, evacuated 
by the Danish troops, and the free nar 
vigation of the Elbe restored ; on the 
19th, the embargo on British vessels 
had been taken off both in Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark. These mea- 
sm'es were immediately met by corre- 
sponding steps on the part of the Brit- 
ish government; the embargo on all 
the ships of the Baltic powers in the 
harbours of Great Britam was raised ; 
and the expense both of putting it on 
and taking it off, as far as Danii^ ves- 
sels were concerned, defrayed by the 
English treasury. Prussia had been 
unwillingly drawn into the struggle, 
and took the first opportunity of escap- 
ing from its effects. Under the media- 
tion of Russia^ an arrangement was con- 
cluded, by which the Prussian troops 
were to evacuate Hanover, and restore 
the free navigation of the Weser.* 

76. Thus was dissolved, in less than 
six months after it had been formed, 
the most formidable confederacy ever 

* After Nelson's return, he had a conver- 
sation with Mr Addington, then First Lord 
of ^e Treasury, on the battle of Copenhagen, 
which was highly interesting. ''The con- 
versation turned on the circumstance of Nel- 
son's having continued the action after the 
admiral had made the signal of recall Mr 
Addington told him he was a bold man to 
disregard the orders of his superior: to 
which he replied that any one may be de- 
feated under ordinary circumstances, but 
that the man of real value was he who would 
persevere under all risks, and under the 
heaviest responsibility. 'But,' he added, 
'in the midst of it all I depended upon you ; 

VOL. V. 



arrayed against the English maritime 
power. Professedly contracted in order 
to secure the liberty of the seas, it was 
really directed against the grandeur 
and prosperity of Great Britain ; breath- 
ing only the sentiments of freedom and 
justice, it was, in truth, intended to 
divide among the coalesced states the 
power and tiie ascendancy of a more 
fortunate rival The rapidity with 
which this powerful alliance was broken 
up by England, toward the conclusion 
of a long and burdensome war, and 
when her people were labouring under 
the combined pressure of severe want 
and diminished employment, is one of 
the most remarkable features of this 
memorable contest ; and, perhaps more 
than any other, characteristic of the 
vast ascendancy, moral as well as poli- 
tical, which she has acquired among 
the other nations of the world. It is 
in vain to say, the dissolution of the 
confederacy was owing to the death of 
PauL The revolution at St Peters- 
burg was itself the result of the influ- 
ence of Great Britain; of that vast 
commerce, which had made her inter- 
course essential to the very existence of 
the most haughty Continental states;. 
and that moral sway, which ranged 
under her banners the most powerful 
and important classes of distant na- 
tion& 

77. The conduct of the British gov- 
ernment and people, during this trying 
crisis, was a model of firmness and mo- 
deration, and was deservedly crowned 
by one of the most glorious triumphs 
recorded in their history. Disdaining 
to submit to the menaces even of com- 
bined Europe, they boldly fronted the 
danger; anticipated by the rapidity of 

for I knew that, hwpen what might, if I did 
my duty you would stand by me.' " — ^Pbl- 
Lsw's Lift <tf Lard Sidnumtk, i. 465. This 
mutual confidence of minister and comman- 
der was not misplaoed ; for among Mr Ad- 
dington's many excellent qualities, none was 
more worthy of admiration than the reso- 
lute moral courage which made him on all 
occasions support an inferior functionary, if 
acting bona Jbkj though with doubtful pru- 
dence, in the dischaiige of duty. A memor- 
able instance of this occurred in his instan- 
taneous approval, as home secretary, of the 
conduct of the yeomanry at Peterloo near 
Manchester, in 1819. 

I 
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their moyements the junction of their 
adrersaries, paralysed by the thunder 
of their arms the first of their oppo- 
nents, and at the same timd holding 
out the olive branch, succeeded in de- 
taching the greatest power fi'om the 
confederacy, and ultimately dissolving 
it^ without the abandonment of one 
principle for which the war had been 
undertaken. The convention of 17th 
June fixed the maritime question upon 
its true basis ; it arrogated no peculiar 



privilege to Great Britaini subjected to 
no exclusive humiliation the neutral 
states ; but^ prescribing one equal rule 
for all belligerent powers, and impos* 
ing one equal obligation upon all neu- 
trals, settled the right of search and 
blockade upon that equitable footing; 
which, alike obligatory upon England 
and inferior nations, must ever remain 
the law of the seas, while ambition 
and revenge continue to desolate the 
world. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



EXPEDITION TO EOTPT — OONCLUBIOK OF THE WAR. — ^AUQ. 1799— OCT. 1801. 



1. When Napoleon quitted the 
Egyptian shores and the career of Asi- 
atic glory, to follow his fortunes on the 
theatre of Europe, he left Eleber in 
the command of the army, and address- 
ed to him a long letter, containing 
minute directions for the regulation of 
his conduct in all possible emergencies 
which might occur. As it was evident 
that the victory of the Nile had com- 
pletely cut off all chance of maintain- 
ing a regular intercourse with France, 
and it was therefoi*e more than pro- 
bable that the Egyptian army would 
be compelled to capitulate, he distinctly 
authorised his successor to conclude a 
convention for the evacuation of Egypt, 
provided only that he received no suc- 
cours or assistance from France during 
the following year, and the deaths by 
the plague should amount to above 
fifbeen hundred persons. Immediately 
after being invested with the command^ 
Kleber wrote a letter to the Directory, 
in which he gave the most desponding 
view of the situation of the army ; as- 
serted that it was reduced to haif its 
former amount; was destitute of every- 
thing, and in the lowest state of de- 
pression; that the manufactories of 
powder and arms had totally failed; 
that no resources existed to i*eplace 



the stores which had been expended ; 
that General Buonaparte, so far from 
leaving any money behind him to maui« 
tain the troops, had bequeathed to them 
only a debt of twelve millions of francs 
(£480,000), being more than a yearns 
revenue of the province ; that the sol- 
diers were four n[iillions (£160,000) in 
arrear of tlt^eir pay ; that the Mame- 
lukes were dispersed, not destroyed; 
and that the Grand Vizier and Djezzar 
Pasha were at Acre at the head of thirty 
thousand men. He concluded in these 
terms, — ** Such are, Citizen Directors, 
the circumstances under which General 
Buonaparte has laid upon me the enor- 
mous burden of the Army of the East. 
He saw the fatal crisis was approach- 
ing; your orders doubtless prevented 
him from attempting to surmount it. 
That the crisis was at hand is attested 
equally by his letters, his instructions, 
his negotiations. It is notorious to 
all the world, and unhappily as well 
known to our enemies as to the French 
in Egypt. In these circumstances, I 
think the best thing I can do is to con- 
tinue the negotiations commenced by 
Buonaparte, even if this should lead to 
no other result than the gaining time. 
I have annexed the letter I have writ- 
ten to the Grand Vizier, sending him 
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at the same time the duplicate of that 
of fiuonaparte."* 

2. That this letter contained an ex- 
aggerated picture of the circumstances 
and sufferings of the army, is abun- 
dantly proved by the condition in 
which it was found by the English 
troops, when they landed at Alexan- 
dria eighteen months afterwards. In 
truth, Kleber wrote under a bitter feel- 
ing of irritation at Napoleon for haying 
deserted the Egyptian army ; and his 
letter is tinged by those gloomy colours 
in which all exiles, but in an especial 
manner the French, regard the countiy 
of their banishment. It fell into the 
hands of the English during its passage 
across the Mediterranean, in a curious 
way. The vessel in which it was con- 
veyed being chased by the English 
cruisers, the captain threw the packet 
containing the despatches overboard; 
but it floated on the surface of the 



* The letter which Napoleon had address- 
ed to the Grand Vizier previous to his de- 
parture from the East, is one of Uie most cha- 
racteristic of all his compositions. '* Alas I '* 
said he, "why are the Sublime Forte and 
the French nation, after having been friends 
for so many years, now at war with each 
other? Tour excellencv cannot be ignorant 
that the French nation has ever been warm- 
ly attached to the Sublime Porte. Endowed 
as your excellency is with the most distin- 
guished talents, it cannot have escaped your 
penetration, that the Austrians and Russians 
are united in a perpetual league against the 
Turkish empire, and that the French, on the 
other hand, have done everything in their 
power to arrest their wicked designs. Tour 
excellency knows that Uie Russians are the 
enemies of the Mussulman &ith ; and that 
the Emperor Paiil, as Grand Master of Malta, 
has solemnly swoni enmity to the race of 
Osmanlis. The French, on the other hand, 
have abolished the order of Malta, given 
liberty to the Mahomettm prisoners detalaed 
In that fortress, and profess the sune bdief 
as themselves, ' That there is no God but the 
true God.' Is it not strange, then, that the 
Sublime Porte should decka« war on the 
French, its real and sincere friends, and con- 
tract alliance with the Russians and Germans^ 
its implacable enemies? 

*' As long as the French were of the sect 
of the Messiah, they were the ftiends of the 
Sublime Porte ; nevertheless that power de- 
clares war against them. This has arisen 
from the error into which the courts of Eng- 
land and Russia have led the Turkish Divan. 
We had informed it by letter of our intended 
expedition into Arabia: but these courts 
found means to intercept and suppress our 
lettars ; and although I had proved to the 



waves, was seen by the English pursu- 
ers, and picked up. It was forwarded 
directly to London, and contributed in 
no small d^^e to confirm the British 
cabinet in their resolution to send an 
expedition to Egypt. It was after- 
wards sent by them to the First Con- 
sul, after his accession to supreme 
authority; and it is not the least 
honourable trait in that great man's 
character, that he made allowance for 
the influence of the desponding feelings 
which he had so repeatedly witness^ 
in the Egyptian officers, and never 
sought to revenge upon his absent lieu- 
tenant the depreciatory expressions 
which, in an official despatch to govern- 
ment, he had used in reference to 
himself. 

8. But although Eleber, under the 
influence of these gloomy views, ad- 
dressed proposals of accommodation to 
the Grand Vizier, he made the most 

Sublime Porte that the French Republic, far 
from wishing to deprive it of any part of its 
dominions, had not even the smallest inten- 
tion of making war on it, his most glorious 
majesty, Sultan Selim, gave credit to the 
English, and with unaccountableprecipitance 
declared war on the French, his ancient allies. 
Though informed of this war, I despatched 
an ambassador to avert it ; but he was seized 
and thrown into prison, and I was obliged, 
in i^ite of myself, to cross the desert and 
carry the war into Syria. 

*' Though my army is as innumerable as 
the sands of the sea, full of courage ; though 
I have fortresses and castles, of prodigious 
strength; though I have no fear or appre- 
hension of any sort ; yet, out of commisera- 
tion to the human race, and, above all, from 
a desire to be reunited to the first and most 
fkithful of our allies, the Sultan Selim, I now 
make known my disposition for peace. If 
you wish to have Egypt, tell me so. France 
never entertained an idea of taking it out of 
the hands of the Sublime Porto and swallow- 
ing it up. Give authority to your minister 
who is at Paris, or send some one to Egypt 
with full powers, and all shall be arranged 
without animosity, and agreeably to our 
desires." 

Under such a specious guise did Napoleon 
conceal his ambitious designs on the East ; 
his resolution, so early formed and steadily 
adhered to, of making Egypt a French colony ; 
his unprovoked seizure of that country whUe 
at peace with the Ottoman empire, and his 
attempt, which, but for the repulse at Acre, 
would in all probability have succeeded, of 
revolutionising the whole of Asia Minor, and 
mounting himself on the throne of Constan. 
tine.— See the Original Letter in Ann. Reg, 
1800, 218, 219. 
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vigorous preparations to repel the at- 
tack with which he was threatened by 
the Ottoman army. The greater part 
of the French troops were stationed at 
El-Aiish and the eastern frontier, to 
watch the motions of the Syrian host, 
while six thousand were scattered 
along the course of the Nile, from the 
cataracts to the ocean, to overawe the 
Mamelukes, and guard the sea-coast 
from Turkish invasion. Encouraged 
by the approach of the Qrand Vizier's 
army, the indefatigable Mourad Bey 
again issued from the desert, at the 
head of two thousand Mamelukes ; but 
he was attacked by Desaix, early in 
August, at Syout, and obliged to fall 
back. Following up his success, the 
French general mounted his infantry 
on dromedaries, and, at the head of a 
chosen band, pursued the Mameluke 
chief into his furthest recesses. The 
latter, conceiving he had only to deal 
with horsemen, charged the attacking 
column with gi'eat impetuosity ; but 
the cavaliers instantly dismounted, 
placed their dromedaries in the centre, 
and formed a square, with the front 
rank kneeling, as at the battle of the 
Pyramids. The Mamelukes were re- 
ceived with the murderous rolling fire 
of Sultaun Kebir, and, after charging 
repeatedly on every side, they fled in 
disorder into the desert, and did not 
again appear on the theatre of Egyp- 
tian warfare. 

4. The Turkish army which Napo- 
leon destroyed at Aboukir, was but the 
advanced guard of the vast force which 
the Sublime Porte had collected to re- 
cover Egypt from the Republican arms. 
Their main body, consisting of twenty 
thousand Janizaries and regular sol- 
diers, and twenty-five thousand irre- 
gular troops, arrived in the end of Octo- 
ber in the neighbourhood of Gaza, on 
the confines of the desert which sepa- 
rates Syria from Egypt. At the same 
time a corps of eight thousand Jani- 
zaries, under tiie convoy of Sir Sidney 
Smith, made their appearance at the 
mouth of the Nile, to effect a diversion 
in that quarter. The leading division, 
consisting of four thousand men, land- 
ed, and soon became masters of the 
tower of Bogaz, at the entrance of one 



of its branches, where they' immedi- 
ately began to fortify themselves ; but 
before their works had made any pro- 
gress they were attacked by Qeneral 
Verdier, at the head of a thousand 
French, routed, and driven into the 
sea, with the loss of five pieces of can- 
non, and all their standa^s. 

5. Relieved by this decisive victory 
from all apprehensions in that quarter, 
Eleber turned his whole attention to 
the great array which was approaching 
from the Syrian desert. The check at 
the mouth of the Nile rendered the 
Qrand Vizier more disposed to enter 
into negotiations ; while the declining 
numbers and desponding spirits of the 
French rendered them desirous on any 
terms to extricate themselves from a 
hopeless banishment, and revisit their 
beloved country. Napoleon had made 
proposals for an accommodation so 
early as 17th August ; and Sir Sidney 
Smith had warned Kleber that, in virtue 
of the treaty 5th January 1799, Turkey 
could no longer make peace with France, 
except in concert with Russia and 
Great Britain. An unexpected reverse 
facilitated the negotiations — the Grand 
Vizier, having crossed the desert, laid 
siege to El-Ansh. The operations were 
conducted by Major Douglas and other 
British officers ; and the fort was car- 
ried, during a tumult of insubordina- 
tion on the part of the garrison, on the 
29th December. After their means of 
defence were exhausted, the gariison 
capitulated ; but the terms were disre* 
garded by the unruly crowd of Mussul- 
mans, and in spite of the utmost efforts 
of the British officers, above three hun- 
dred French were barbarously put to 
the sword. The capture of this strong- 
hold, which Napoleon termed one of 
the keys of E^gypt, and the proof it 
afforded of the degree to which the 
spirit of the troops had been shaken, 
had a powerful effect in accelerating 
the negotiations ; and a convention was 
signed at El-Arish about a month 
afterwards, by which it was stipu- 
lated, that the French army should re- 
turn to Europe with its arms and bag- 
gage, on boaid its own vessels, or those 
furnished by the Turkish authorities ; 
thttt all the fortceflses of Egypt^ with 
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the ezoepiion of Alexandria, Rosetta, 
and Aboukir, where the army was to 
embark, should be surrendered within 
forty-five days ; that the prisoners on 
both sides should be given up, and that 
the Grand Vizier should pay £120,000 
during the three months that the eva- 
cuation was going forward. 

6. This convention was not signed by 
the British admiral, Sir Sidney Smith ; 
nor was he vested either with express 
authority to conclude such a treaty, nor 
with such a command as necessarily im- 
plied a power to do so. It was, how- 
ever, entered into with his concurrence 
and approbation, and, like a man of 
honour, he felt himself as much bound 
to see it carried into effect as if his sig- 
nature had been affixed to the instru- 
ment. But the British government had, 
six weeks before, sent out orders to 
Lord Keith, commanding the English 
fleet in the Mediten*anean, not to con- 
sent to any treaty in which it was not 
stipulated that the French army were 
to be prisoners of war ; and Lord KeiUi, 
on the 8th January, a fortnight before 
the convention of £1-Arish was signed, 
had sent a letter from Minorca to Ele- 
ber, warning him, that any vessels 
having on board French troops, retum- 

* The Continental historians of every de- 
scription are loud in their abuse of the Brit- 
ish government for what tiiey call its bad faith 
iu refusing to ratify the convention of El- 
Arish. The smallest attention to dates must 
be sufficient to prove that these censures are 
totally destitute of foundation. The conven- 
tion was signed at El-Arish on 24th Janu- 
ary 1800, and Lord Keith's letter, announ- 
cing that the British government would agree 
to no capitulation, was dated Minorca, 8th 
January 1800, or gixteen days b^ore the tignor 
ture of the treaty. This letter was founded on 
instructions sent out by the British cabinet 
to Lord Keith, dated 17th December, in con- 
sequence of the intercepted letters of Kleber, 
which had £sJlen into their huids immedi- 
ately after Napoleon's return. Kleber no 
sooner received Lord Keitti's letter than he 
resumed hostilities, and fought the battle of 
Heliopolis with his wonted predpitauce, 
without once reflecting on the fact^ that the 
letter on which he founded so much was 
written, not only long before intelligence of 
the treaty had reached England, Imt from 
Minorca, tixteen days btfore the treaty U$el/tB€u 
sifffud. "No sooner, however," said Mr Pitt 
in his place in parliament, " was it known in 
England that the French general had the 
&ith of a British officer ple&ed to him, and 
was disposed to act upon it, vuai iostructions 



ing home in virtua of a capitulation, 
other than an unconditional surrender, 
would be made prisoners of war.* No 
sooner was this letter received by Gen- 
eral Kleber, in February following, 
than he was filled with indignation, 
despatched instant orders to put a stop 
to the evacuation of the country, which 
had commenced, and resolved to re- 
sume hostilities. In an animated pro^ 
clamation to his troops, he declared : 
** Soldiera ! we can only answer such 
insolence by victories — prepare to com- 
bat." This announcement was received 
with loud shouts by the soldiers, who 
had already become highly dissatisfied 
at the humiliating convention which 
had been concluded, and they joyfully 
prepared to forget all their cares m the 
excitement of battle. 

7. Kleber drew up his army, which 
had now arrived from all parts of Egypt, 
and was twelve thousand sti'ong, by 
moonlight, on the night of 19th March, 
in four squares, in the plain of Koubbe, 
in front of the ruins of Heliopolis. The 
heavens, ever serene in those latitudes, 
and the bright rays of the Queen of 
night, which poured through the un- 
clouded vault, enabled them to perform 
the movement with precision ; though 

were sent out to have the convention execut- 
ed, though the officer in question had, in fact, 
no auUiority to sign it. " Orders, accordingly, 
were sent out to execute the treaty, and tiiey 
arrived in Effypt in May 1800, long after the 
battle of Heliopolis ; ana Kleber hi^ consent- 
ed to a renewal of the treaty, when it was in- 
terrupted by his assassination at Grand Cairo, 
on 14th June 1800. Sir Sidney Smith had no 
authority to agree to the convention,.nor was 
be the commanding officer on the station, in 
whom that power necessarily resided, but a 
mere commodore in command of a ship of the 
line and two frigates — Lord Keith being at 
the head of the squadron in the Mediter- 
nmean. This conduct, in agreeing, contrary 
to their obvious interests, to restore to France 
a powerful veteran army, irrecoverably sepa- 
rated from the Republic at the very time 
when it most stood in need of its assistance, 
in consequence of a convention acceded to, 
without auUiority, by a subordinate officer, 
is the strongest instauce of the good tiaith of 
the British cabinet ; and afTords a striking 
contrast to the conduct of Napoleon soon 
after, in retutAas to ratify the armistice of 
Treviso, concluded with ftill powers by his 
general, Brune— a proceeding which the 
French historians mention, not only without 
disapprobation, but with manifest satisfac- 
tion.— .iim. Jleg. 1800, 220; and Nap. il. 134. 
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the light was too feeble to permit the 
enemy to perceive what was going for- 
ward. 

Homines, volucreaque, ferasque 



flolverat alta conies : nullo cum miirmure sepes 
Immotnaue silent ftondes : silet humidosaBr: 
Sidera sola micant* 

In front were stationed the four 
squares, with the artillery at the angles, 
and the cavalry in the intervals. Com- 
panies of grenadiers doubled the cor- 
ners of each square, and were ready to be 
employed either in resisting an attack 
or in offensive movements. Order, 
silence, and regularity prevailed in the 
Europea^ army : the solemnity of the 
occasion had subdued the usual viva- 
city of the French character; they felt 
that the moment had arrived when they 
must either conquer or die. The Turks, 
on the other hand, were encamped, after 
the manner of Asiatics, in confused 
masses, in the neighbourhood of El- 
Hanka ; six thousand Janizaries lay in 
the village of Matarieh, where they had 
thrown up some rude fortifications; 
their numerous cavalry, with the Ma- 
melukes of Ibrahim Bey, extended on 
the right of that advanced guard as far 
as the banks of the Nile. Their whole 
force amounted to nearly fifty thousand 
men ; but more than half of this array 
consisted of irregulars, upon whom little 
reliance was to be placed ; and the situa- 
tion of the regular corps in the village 
suggested the hope that they might be 
cut off before tiie remainder of the 
army could come up to their support 

8. For this purpose. General Friant 
advanced before daybreak straight to- 
wards that village ; while Reyuier, with 
his division, moved forward in front of 
the ruins of Heliopolis, to cut off the 
communication between their detached 
corps and the bulk of the Turkish army. 
No sooner did the Janizaries perceive 
that the enemy were approaching their 
intrenchment^ than they sallied forth 
with their redoubtable scimitars in their 
hands, and commenced a furious attack 
on the French squares. But Asiatic 

* " Soundsleepbas now relaxed the nerves 
of both men and birds, and boasts; the 
hedges and the motionless foliaee are still 
without any noise ; the dewy air ui still ; ^e 
stars alone are twinkling. "---Ovid, Metamor- 
phota, vii. 185. 



valour could effect nothing against Eu- 
ropean steadiness and discipline; the 
Ottomans were received in front by a 
murderous rolling fire, and chatted at 
the same time, while disordered by their 
rush forward, in flank. In a few min- 
utes they were mown down and de- 
stroyed, the ditches filled by their 
wounded fugitives, and over the breath- 
ing and bleeding mass the French gre- 
naidiers pressed on and scaled the works. 
Instantly the camp of the Janizaries 
was carried ; cannon, ammunition, tents, 
all fell into the hands of the victors ; 
and the small remnant who fled to- 
wards the main army were swept away 
by the fire of Friant's division, or out 
down by the charges of the French 
cavalry. 

* 9. The Qrand Vizier no sooner saw 
his advanced guard destroyed, than he 
moved forwaid with his whole army to 
avenge their loss. The French were re- 
posing after the fatigues of their first 
onset, when the rays of the newly-risen 
sun were intercepted by a cloud of dust 
in the east It was the Ottoman army, 
still forty thousand strong, which was 
approaching to trample under their 
horses' hoofs the diminutive band of 
Franks who had dai*ed to await their 
charge. Immediately the French order 
of battle was formed ; the troops were 
drawn up in squares — Friant on the 
left, Reynier on the right; the guns 
were advanced into the intervals be- 
tween the masses ; the cavalry remain- 
ed close behind, ready to break through 
the moment a favourable opportunity 
occurred. The cannonade soon became 
extremely waim on both sides ; but the 
balls of the Ottomans, ill directed, flew 
over the heads of the Republicans, while 
their artillery was rapidly dismounted 
by the well-directed fire of their adver- 
saries, and even the Grand Vizier^s staff 
was melting away under the deadly 
tempest of shot Tom to pieces by the 
hail-storm of bullets, which their undis- 
ciplined valour was ill qualified to bear, 
the Osmanlis prepared for a general 
charge. 

10. The concentration of their stand- 
ards along their whole line gave the 
French warning that it was approach- 
ing. Soon a doud of dust filled the 
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sky ; the earth trembled as if shaken 
by an earthquake, and the roar of 
twenty thousand horsemen at fuU speed 
was wough to have struck terror into 
the most dauntless breasts. But no- 
thing could break the firm array of the 
Republicans. As the enemy approach- 
ed, they were received by a terrible dis- 
charge of grape-shot ; their front rank 
almost all fell under ihe fatal storm — 
the rear wheeled about and fled ; and 
in a few minutes the mighty array had 
di8appeai<ed, without a single musket 
having been fired by the French in- 
fantry. The Vizier rallied his troops^ 
' and brought them up again to the at- 
tack; but they were unable .to break 
those flaming citadels, from which a 
devouring fire issued on every side. 
Surrounded by an innumerable multi- 
tude, not one of the balls from the 
French squares fell without effect ; in 
a short time the carnage became -in- 
tolerable, and the Ottomans fled in in- 
describable confusion towards the de- 
sei't. Kleber, following up his success, 
advanced rapidly to £1-Hanka: the 
Turks fled the moment the French 
bayonets appeai*ed; the whole army 
pressed forward, and before nightfall 
they had made themselves masters of 
the Ottoman camp, and reposed in the 
splendid tents where the luxury of the 
East had displayed all its magnificence. 
11. While these important events 
were going forward in ihe plain of He- 
liopolls, the garrison of Cairo was re- 
duced to the last extremity. Two thou- 
sand men had been left in that city, un- 
der the command of Generals Verdier 
and Ziayoucheck, with orders, if a gen- 
eral insurrection broke out^ to retire 
into the forts which had been con- 
structed to overawe its turbulent po- 
pulation. A corps of Mamelukes and 
Turks was detached during the battle, 
and by a circuitous route reached Cairo, 
,where it excited a revolt. The French 
were shut up in the forts, and it was 
only by a vigorous defence that they 
maintained themselves against the fu- 
rious attacks of the Mussulmans. When 
the firing had ceased on the plain of 
Heliopolis, the sound of a distant can- 
nonade, in the direction of Cairo, in- 
foitned the victors of what was going 



forward at the capital They instantly 
despatched a corps at midnight, which, 
traversing the desert by starlight^ ar- 
rived in time to rescue the brave gar^ 
rison from their perilous situation. 
Eleber at the same time pursued the 
broken army to Balbeis, which sur- 
rendered, though strongly garrisoned, 
at the firat summons ; and soon after, 
the Grand Vizier, abandoning all his 
artilleiy, baggage, and ammunition, re- 
tired across the desert, actively pursued 
by the Arabs, and his mighty host was 
speedily reduced to a slender train of 
foUowera 

12. The Turks imder Ibrahim Bey, 
who had been detached to Cairo, 
agreed to evacuate the town when they 
were informed of the result of the 
battle of Heliopolis ; but it was found 
impracticable to bring the insuigent 
population to terms of surrender, and 
it was necessary, at all hazards, to strike 
terror into the country by a sanguinary 
example near the capitaL Boulak, a 
fortified suburb of Cairo, was surround- 
ed, and, the inhabitants having refused 
to capitulate, it was carried by storm, 
and every soul within the walls put to 
the sword. The French troops, who 
cameback from the pursuitof the Grand 
Vizier, soon after surrounded the city 
of Cairo, and summoned it to surren- 
der. A refusal having been returned, 
a severe bombardment and^ cannonade 
were kept up for some hours, until 
several practicable breaches were made, 
when a general assault took place. In 
vain the Mussulmans defended the walls 
with the courage which they have so 
often displayed in similar situations; 
after a bloody contest the French en- 
tered on all sides, and a desperate 
struggle took place in the streets and 
houses, which was only terminated by 
the approach of night. On the follow- 
ing morning, however, the Turkish 
leaders, seeing their defences forced, 
and being apprehensive of meeting with 
the fate of Boulak if the resistance was 
any longer continued, made offers of 
capitulation ; and Eleber, delighted at 
the prospect of terminating so bloody 
a stnfe, granted them favourable terms. 
Soon after, the Turkish division which 
had entered Cairo took the route of the 
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deaert, escorted by the French troope, 
and the inanrgents of the capital pur- 
chased their lives by consenting to an 
enormous contribution. At the same 
time the Turks who had landed in the 
Delta were driyen into Damietta, where 
they surrendered to (General Belliard ; 
and Mourad Bey, seeing all hope at an 
end, condnded an honourable conven- 
tion with Kleber, in virtue of which he 
was permitted to retain the command 
of Upper Egypt. Within a month after 
the battle of Heliopolis, the crisis was 
entirely surmounted, and the French 
had quietly resumed possession of all 
their conquests. 

13. This great victory completely re- 
established the French afiSura on the 
banks of the Nile. The troops, recent- 
ly so gloomy and depressed, returned 
to their quarters joyous and triumph- 
ant ; the stores and ammunition were 
repaired from the spoils of the defeated 
army ; the booty obtained by the sol- 
diers was immense, and from the con- 
tributions levied on the rebellious 
cities funds were obtained to clothe and 
equip the whole army anew. Animat* 
ed by victory, the soldiers ceased to 
pine for a return to France : they form- 
ed connections with Asiatic women, 
homes arose, and the endearments of 
domestic life began to be felt in that 
remote station. C^ro expiated its of- 
fence by a contribution of twelve mil- 
lion francs, or £480,000; the other towns 
paid in the same proportion ; and from 
the money thus acquired means were 
obtained, not only to dischai^ all the 
arrears due to the troops, but to re- 
mount the cavalry and artillery, restore 
the hospitals, and replace all the other 
establishments requisite for the com- 
fort of the soldiers. Such was the af- 
fluence which prevailed at headquar- 
ters, that Eleber was enabled to make 
his captives participate in his good for- 
tune; and, by promising ht^-pay to 
the Turks made prisoners at Aboukir 
and Heliopolis, recruited his army by 
a crowd of active horsemen, anxious to 
share in the fortunes of the victorious 
army. The Egyptians, confounded by 
the astonishing successes of the French, 
quietly resigned themselves to a fate 
which seemed inevitable, and their do- 



minion was more firmly established 
than it had ever been since the disas- 
trous expedition into Syria. 

14. It was in the midst of these pa- 
cific labours, and when he was just be- 
ginning to reap the fruits of his intre- 
pidity and judicious conduct, that Ele- 
ber was cut off by an obscure assBsain, 
named Souleyman. Thisfanaticwassti- 
midated to the atrooiousact by religious 
conviction, and the prospect of obtain- 
ing a sum of money to liberate his 
faUier, who was in confinementw He 
remained a month in Cairo, watching 
his opportunity, and at length conceal- 
ed himself in a cistern in the garden 
of the palace which the general occu- 
pied, and, darting out upon him as he 
walked with an architect, stabbed him 
to the heart The assassin was brought 
before a military commission, and or- 
dered to be impaled alive — a shocking 
punishment, disgraceful to the French 
generals, and in no degree justified 
either by the atrocity of his crime, or 
the customs of the country where it 
was perpetrated. Even murder is no 
excuse for torture ; and it is the duty 
of civilised nations to give an example 
of justice to barbarous, not to imitate 
their savage customs. The frightful 
punishment was endured with un- 
shrinking fortitude for three days to- 
gether, ti^e criminal evincing alike in 
his examinations and his last moments 
a mixture of fanatical spirit and filial 
piety, which would be deemed incred- 
ible if it had not occurred in real life. 

15. The premature death of this dis- 
tinguished general was a dap of thun- 
der to the Egyptian army, and was 
attended with important effects upon 
the issue of the war. He had formed 
many important designs for the regu- 
lation of the colony, which, if they 
could have been carried into effect, 
might perhaps have long preserved that 
important acquisition to the French 
empire. It was his intention to have 
distributed the lands of the conquered 
country among his soldiers, after the 
manner of the Romans ; to have enlisted 
the Greeks, Mamelukes, and Copts ex- 
tensively in his service; disciplined them 
after the Western fashion ; and on the 
stock of a formidable European infan- 
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iry engrafted the fire and celerity of 
the Asiatic horse. These designs were 
calculated unquestionably to hayeform- 
ed a native force on the banks of the 
Kile, which might in time have rival- 
led tiiat which England has brought to 
such perfection on the plains of Ben- 
gal ; and the revenue of Egypt, under 
a regular government, would soon have 
been equid to the support of thirty or 
forty thousand auxiliary troops of that 
description.* But it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether, by these or any other mea- 
sures, it would have been possible to 
have preserved this colony while Eng- 
land held Malta, and retained the com- 
mand of the sea, if she were resolutely 
bent upon rescuing it from the hands 
of France. Nor has the result of the 
establishment of the French at a sub- 
sequent period in Algiers warranted the 
belief that their genius is adapted for 
colonisation, or that any durable bene- 
fit either to themselves or others is to 
arise from their conquests in the East. 
16. Upon Kleber^s death, Menou, the 
governor of Cairo, and the oldest of the 
generals of division, assumed the com- 
mand. Intoxicated with the prosperity 
of his situation, and carried away by the 
idea that he would succeed in amalga* 
mating the French and Egyptians, so 
as to render them proof against any 
foreign attacks, he declined all steps 
towsSrds an accommodation, rejected the 
new overtures of the Grand Vizier to 
evacuate the country at the conclu- 
sion of a general peace, and refused to 
listen to the proposals of Sir Sidney 
Smith, who was now empowered by 
his government to carjry into effect the 
previously unauthorised convention of 
El-Arish. At the same time he exas- 
perated the inhabitants by the impo- 
sition of additional imposts to meet the 
expenses of government, which had in- 
creased four hundred thousand francs 
(£16,000) a-month since the death of 
his predecessor; and vainly flattered 
himself that, by assuming the title of 
Abdallah (the servant of Gk>d), wear- 
ing the oriental costume, mariTing a 

* The revenue obtained by Henou firom 
Egypt, even after all the disasters of the war, 
amounted to twenty-one million fhmca, or 
£840,000. The present Pasha has raised it 
to £2,500, 000.>*Bkt]|Xeb» 122. 



Turkish wife, and embracing the reli- 
gion of Mahomet, which he publicly did, 
he would succeed in maintaining the 
coimtry against the united hostility of 
the Turks and English.t 

17. But the time was now approach- 
ing when the Republicans were to pay 
dear for their resolution to maintain 
themselves in Egypt, and that glorious 
train of military triumphs was to com- 
mence which was destined to throw 
into the shade the disasters of former 

t The admisrion of the French themselves 
will show with whom the blame of resiling 
tronx the convention of El- Arish really rests. 
The convention was signed at El- Arish on 
January 24, 1800 ; and Lord Keith's letter, 
announcing that he could agree tone capitu- 
lation, was dated Minorca, Jan%Mry 8tA, more 
than a fortnight before the convention was 
signed, founded on orders dated 15th Decem- 
ber 1799, ftY>m the British government. Sir 
Sidney Smith, on the 21st February 1800, 
stated in a letter to General Kleber, that he 
had received such instructions as prevented 
him IVom acquiescing in theconvention of EI- 
Arish. He adds. " You will observe that the 
despatches 1 enclose are of old date (1st Janu- 
ary), written after orders transmitted fh>m 
London on the 15th or I7th Jheen^er, evi- 
dently dictated by the idea that you were 
about to treat separately with the Turks, and 
to prevent the execution of any measure con- 
trary to our treaty of alliance. But now that 
my government is better informed, and that 
the convention is reallv ratified, I have not 
tbeslightest doubt that tne restriction against 
the execution of the treaty will be removed 
before the arrival of the transporta" In this 
expectation of what he might expect fh>m 
the probity of the English cabinet. Sir Sidney 
was not mistaken ; for Mr Pitt stated in par- 
liament, that thoughthey had previously re- 
solved to a^e to no treaty between the 
Turks and French, in which the latter did 
not surrender as prisoners of war, yet, " the 
moment we found tiiat a convention had been 
assented to by a British officer, though we 
disapproved of it, we sent orders to conform 
to it. Lord Keith oommunlcate#the previotw 
orders he had received, not only to the Turks, 
but to the French on the same day ; but the 
EngUsh did nothing to dissolve the treaty; 
l^e French broke the armistice, and the battle 
of Heliopolis was the consequence. These 
orders to ratify the treaty as soon as they 
had heard it had been assented to by an Eng- 
lish officer, arrived in due time in Egypt, 
and were communicated by Sir Sidney Smith 
to (General Menou. Let us hear his conduct 
ftom the mouth of General Reynier. *' On 
the 0th Messidor (22d August) Mr Wright, 
lieutenant on board the Tiger, arrived with a 
flag of truce from the desert, with despatches 
fh>m the Grand Vizier and Sir Sidney Smith. 
He announced that England had given to 
him the autiiority necessary to carry into 
execution the treaty of El- Arish. He had 
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yean, and terminate in the final over- 
throw of Napoleon on the field of 
Waterloo. The British government no 
sooner received intelligence of the re- 
solution of Menou to decline the exe- 
cution of the convention of £1-Arish, 
than they put in motion all their re- 
sources to effect the expulsion of the 
French firom the important settlement 
they had conquered. For this pur^ 
pose their ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, Lord Elgin, received orders to 
use his utmost efforts to induce the 
Turks to make a grand exertion, in 
conjunction with the forces of Qreat 
Britain : the corps of Abercromby, so 
long condemned to hurtful inactivity 
in the Mediterranean, was to bear the 
brunt of the contest ; and an Englii^ 
expedition from India received orders 
to ascend the Red Sea^ cross the desert^ 
descend by the waters of the Nile, and 
display their standards on the shores 
of Alexandria. The merit of this plan, 
and of the whole expedition to Egypt, 
belongs to Lord Melville, who singly 
at first supported it in the cabinet, tiU 
the vigorous mind of Oeorge III gave 
it the weight of his sanction. * So great 
and extensive a project had never been 
formed by any nation, ancient or mo- 
dem; and it was not the least mar- 
vellous circumstance o^ this eventful 
period, that a remote province of the 
Roman empire should have assembled 
at the foot of the Pyramids the forces 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa in one com- 
bined enterprise, and brought to the 
shores of the Nile tribes unknown to 
the arms of Csesar and Alexander. 

presefnted himself at Alexandria, but was re- 
fused admittauoe, and he had come round by 
the desert. He had endeavoured to induce 
the troops to revolt against the generals who 
reftised to lead them back to France. He 
wu «ent back." And this is what the Ftench 
called the British want of £suthin refusing to 
ratify the treaty of El-Arish I and yet their 
declamations on this sulgect received fre- 
quent and able support firom the Opposition 
in the English parliament—- Par2. JtOatet, 
zxxv. 695, 598, and 1486, 1438. 

* Pbllkw'8 life of SidmoiUh, 1. 893.— Sub- 
sequently George III. proposed, on one oc- 
casion, the health of Lord Melville, as "the 
minister who had at first, m opposition to 
the opinion of the whole cabinet* suggested 
and supported the expedition to £Sgypt"— 
fenonal krumUdffe. 



18. Agreeably to this plan, the corps 
of Sib Balph Abbbcbombt, which had 
so long been tossed about by the winds 
in the Bay of Biscay and the Mediter- 
ranean sea, set sail from Malta on 10th 
December, and after a tedious voyage 
of six weeks, and remounting two hun- 
dred of its cavalry with Turkish horse, 
arrived at Marmorioe in the Levant 
in the beginning of February. Eight 
thousand men, under Sir David Ba&d, 
were ready to embark at Bombay at 
the same time, and proceed by the Bed 
Sea to Suez ; while the army of the 
Grand Vizier, which had been rein- 
forced since its late disasters, was to 
break up from Acre, and again cross 
the desert which separates E^pt from 
Syria. The project was magnificently 
conceived, but it presented almost in- 
surmountable difficulties in the execu- 
tion ; and it was easy to perceive that 
the weight of the contest would fSall 
upon Abercromb/s forces. To com- 
bine an attack with success from vari- 
ous quarters, on an enemy in possession 
of a central position from whence he 
can at pleasure crush the first who ap- 
proaches, is at all times a difficult and 
hazardous operation. But what must 
it be when the forces brought together 
for the enterprise are drawn from dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe, and the 
tumultuary levies of Asia Minor are to 
be suppoii^ by the infantry of Eng- 
land proceeding up the Mediterranean, 
and the sable battalions of Hindostan 
wafbed from the shores of India by the 
Bed Sea? To oppose this array of 
force, the French general had at his 
command above 25,000 veteran soldiers, 
including 1250 cavalry superbly mount- 
ed, and rivalling the Mameluke horse 
in splendour of aoooutrements. An 
entire regiment was mounted on dro- 
medaiies, a,nd on these swift and hardy 
animals had acquired a surprising de- 
gree of efficiency. After providing 
fully for garrisons and detachments, 
the French, on Hie admission of their 
own historians, had 18,000 disposable 
troopsf occupying a central position — 
a force much greater than that which 
any of the enemy's generals, taken 
singly, could by possibility bring against 
t Thiers' Oontulat it V Umpire, iU. 51. 
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them; and in point of warlike strength 
more powerful than them all put to- 
gether.* 

19. The English army had long de- 
layed the oommencement of operationB 
in Egypt, in order to await the reorgani- 
aation of the Turkiah forces, and give 
time to the Grand Yisier to ooUeot 
an armament of the promised strength 
on the Syrian side ot the desert But 
when the fleet approached the Levant^ 
they learned that no reliance could be 
placed on any co-operation in that 
quarter. The Ottoman forces, notwith- 
standing the levies ordered in Asia 
Minor, did not yet amount to twelve 
thousand men, and they were all in the 
most wretched state of discipline and 
equipment. So completely had their 
spirit been broken by their recent dis- 
asters, that they anticipated with the 
utmost dread a renewal of the contest ; 
and it was extremely doubtful whether 
they ever could be brought to face the 
French in£antry. To complete their 
inefficiency, the plague had broken out 

* The forces on board the British fleet, and 
those to which they were opposed in Egypt, 
stood as follows : — 



BfUTISB. 

Infiintry, . . 16,463 
Cavahry, . . 472 
ilrtiliery, . . 678 


FKaNCK. 

Infifmtry, . . 28,600 
Cavalry, . . 1,260 
Artillery,. . 1,100 
Dismounted 
cayalry, . 480 


16,613 
Siok, . 999 


26,620 
Sick, . 996 



Total, 17,612 



Total, 27.616 



There were 999 sick in the British army 
when it landed, and 996 in the French, so 
that this diminution left the relative forces 
of the two nations the same as before. 

The French troops who capitu- 
lated at Cairo were . 13,672 

And at Alexandria . 10,608 

24,180 

So that, supposing 4000 had been lost in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, during the 
campaign, the total force at its commence- 
ment must have been fh)m 27.000 to 28,000 
men. The force under Sir David Baird, 
whidi ultimately landed at Suez, was 6600 
men, and as they could not be entirely ne- 
glected, and the French required to maintain 
garrisons in the interior, the active forces 
tiiat could be relied on for immediate opera- 
tions were nearly equal, and they proved so 
in the decisive battle of Alexandria.--JoMiKi, 
ziv. 316; Sir R. Wilson, 167 : and Rstjuxb, 
p. 412— raMM«» No. 2. 



in the camp, and rendered their co- 
operation a subject of dread rather 
than desire ; a frightful epidemic, the be- 
quest of the desolation produced by war, 
ravaged Palestine; the most violent 
discord raged between the Qrand Visier 
and the Pasha of Acre ; and a rein- 
forcement of ten thousand men, who 
had been collected at Aleppo to repair 
their losses, received a differentdestina- 
tion, firom the alanning rebellion of 
Oglou Pasha, one of the eastern satraps 
of the Turkish empire. 

20. Deprived of all hope of co-ope- 
i-ation in' this quarter, and unable tc 
rely on the distant and uncertain aid 
of the Red Sea expedition. Sir Ralph 
Abercromby perceived that the success 
of this great enterprise, on which the 
hopes of the nation had so long been 
set) and in which, in some measure, the 
fate of the war was involved, would de- 
pend on his own troops. Fortunately, 
he was of a character not to be intimi- 
dated by the prospect of danger, and 
although the forces at his disposal were 
little more than half of those which, it 
was ultimately proved, were in the 
hands of his adversary, he gallantly re- 
solved, alone and unaided, to make the 
attempt Orders, therefore, were given 
to the fleet to weigh anchor ; and, al- 
though the weather was still very tem- 
pestuous, and the Gfreek pilots unani- 
mously declared that it was imprac- 
ticable to attempt a landing on the 
Egyptian coast till the equinoctial gales 
were over, the admiral stood out to sea» 
bearing with him a noble array of two 
hundred ships. 

21. On the 1st March, the leading 
frigate made a signal for land, and on 
the following morning the whole fleet 
anchored in Aboukir Bay, precisely on 
the spot where Nelson's great victory 
had been gained Uiree years before. 
The remains of that terrible strife were 
still visible; the Foudroyant chafed 
her cables against the Orient's wreck, 
and soon after fished up her anchor. A 
nobler sight could hardly be imagined : 
two hundred vessels covered the ocean 
almost as far as the eye could reach ; 
the sand-hiUs of Egypt were already 
crowded with cannon and hostile troops, 
while eveiy heart beat high with exul* 
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tfttion at the proepeot of Boon measur- 
ing their strength with the enemy, and 
engaging in a contest on which the eyes 
of the whole world were fixed. The 
state of the weather for several days 
prevented the possibility of landing ; 
but the wind having at length abated, 
the preparations were completed on the 
evening of the 7th ; and on the morn- 
ing of the 8th, at two o'clock, the first 
division, five thousand five hundred 
strong, assembled in the boats, one 
hundred and fifty in number, which 
were prepared to convey them to the 
shore. The clear heavens and unbroken 
silence of the night, the solemnity of 
the scene, the magnitude of the enter- 
pi'ise on which they were engaged, the 
dark outlines of the troops and guns on 
the sand-hills in their front, the un- 
known dangers to which they were ap- 
proaching, filled every mind with anxi- 
ous suspense ; and thousands of brave 
hearts then throbbed with emotion, 
who were yet destined to astonish 
Europe by iiieir gallant bearing, when 
the hour of trial had come. But not a 
vestige of confusion or trepidation ap- 
peared in the conduct of the debarka- 
tion; silently the troops descended from 
their transports, and took the places 
assigned them in the boats : and not 
a sound was heard as they approached 
the coast, but the measured dip of him- 
dreds of oars in the water, incessantly 
urging towards the shore the fiower of 
the British army. 

22. The French on the heights were 
about two thousand strong, posted in 
a concave semicircle, about a mile in 
length, supported by twelve pieces of 
artillery on the one side, and the castle 
of Aboukir on the other. The boats 
remained for some time in the middle 
of the bay, menacing different points of 
the coast; and at length, the whole 
being assembled, the signal was made 
to advance at nine o'clock. One hun- 
dred and fifty boats, each bearing fifty 
men, instantly moved forward with ex- 
traordinary rapidity ; while the armed 
vessels, which covered their flanks, 
began to cannonade the batteries on 
shore. The French allowed them to 
approach within easy range, and then 
ox)ened at once so heavy a fire that the 



water. seemed literally to be ploughed 
up with shot, and the foam raised by 
it resembled a surf rolling over break- 
ers. Silently the boats approached the 
tempest — the sailors standing up and 
rowing with uncommon vigour, the 
soldiers sitting silent and steady, with 
their arms in their hands, anxiously 
awaiting the moment to use them. 
When they reached the fire, several 
boats were sunk, and the loss among 
their crowded crews was very severe ; 
but notwithstanding this, the line press- 
ed forward with such precision, that 
the prows of almost all the first divi- 
sion struck the sand at the same time. 
The troops instantly jumped out into 
the water, and, rapidly advancing to 
the beach, formed before they could be 
charged by the enemy ; the 42d, 28d, 
and 40th regiments rushed up the 
steep front of the heights with fixed 
bayonets, and carried them in the most 
gallant style ; the Quards followed, and 
though disordered for a moment by a 
chaige of horse before their formation 
was completed, made good their ground, 
and drove back the enemy. Soon after 
the 54th and Royals landed just in 
time to defeat a column which was ad- 
vancing through a hollow against the 
flank of the newly established line. A 
third division completed the debarka- 
tion ; and then the French, despairing 
of the success of further resistance, re- 
tired on all sides. In an hour the whole 
division was established on the heights, 
though weakened by five hundred men 
killed and wounded ; the enemy retir- 
ed with the loss of three hundred, and 
left eight pieces of cannon in the hands 
of the victors.* 

28. This brilliant opening had the 
most important effects on the fate of 
the campaign. The gallant conduct 
of the troops, the splendid spectacle 
which their landing in presence of the 
enemy had afforded, the rapidity of 
their success in the sight of the whole 
fleets filled Both the soldiers and sailors 
with exultation, and already began to 

* " This debarkation," said General Ber- 
trand, " was admirable : in leas than five or 
six minutes they presented 6500 men in 
battle array ; it was like a movement on the 
opera stage ; three such completed the land* 
ing of the army."— Las Casb^ L 2i2, 
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produce that confidence in their own 
prowess which in military affairs, as 
well as elsewhere in life, is not the least 
importantelementtowardssuccess. Sir 
Ralph hastened to profit by his good 
fortune, by disembarking the other divi- 
sions of the army, which was effected 
during the remainder of the day with 
the greatest expedition. Some uneasi- 
ness was at first experienced by the 
want of water ; but Sir Sidney Smith 
soon relieved their anxiety, by telling 
them that wherever date-trees grew, 
water must be near — a piece of grate- 
ful information, which, like every other 
furnished by that enterprising officer, 
proved to be correct. 

24. It is now ascertained, that if the 
English army had pushed vigorously 
on before the enemy had time to re- 
cover from their consternation, they 
might have taken Alexandria with very 
little difficulty ; and had they been as 
well aware of their prowess as they have 
since become, they would probably have 
done so. But they were then only no- 
vices in the milittuy art, and natuitdly 
distrustful of themselves when opposed 
to the far-famed veterans of France. 
Abercromby, therefore, advanced with 
caution. His first care was to complete 
the disembarkation of the troops, can- 
non, and stores — a service of consider- 
able difficulty and danger, from the 
tempestuous state of the weather, and 
which occupied the three following 
days. The castle of Aboukir was at the 
same time invested, and iutrenchments 
thrown up round the camp. It then 
appeared how much reason the British 
had to congratulate themselves on the 
supineness of Menou in retaining his 
principal force at Cairo when so for- 
midable an enemy was establishing him- 
self in his colony. Had he appeared 
with his disposable force, eighteen thou- 
sand men, on the heights of Aboukir, 
the only point on the coast where a 
descent was practicable, the landing 
could never have been attempted, and 
even if effected, it would in aU proba- 
bility have terminated in disaster. The 
truth is, the French genei'al, like all his 
contemporaries at that period, greatly 
underrated the British military forces ; 
and he gladly heard of their debarka- 



tion, from a belief that they would soon 
become prisoners of war. Thus, while 
the British, from not being aware of 
their own sti*ength, lost the opportu- 
nity of taking Alexandria in the outset 
of the campaign, the French, from an 
overweening confidence in theii*s, re- 
duced themselves, in the end, to the 
humiliation of the Caudine forks. 

25. The preparations being at length 
completed, the army moved forward, 
on tiie evening of the 12th, to Man- 
dora tower, where they encamped in 
three lines. The enemy had by this 
time been considerably reinforced from 
Cairo and Rosetta ; so that their force 
amounted to five thousand four hun- 
dred infantry, six hundred cavalry, and 
twenty-five pieces of cannon. Notwith- 
standing the smallness of their numbers. 
Generals Friant and Lanusse resolved 
to make good their ground against the 
invaders — trusting to their great supe- 
riority in cavalry, the strength of their 
position in front of an old Roman camp, 
and the facility of retiring to Alexan- 
dria in case of disaster. It was of the 
highest importance to maintain their 
ground, for it covered the end of the 
dike which, in the low ground adjoin- 
ing the sea, led to Ramanieh, and com- 
manded the only direct communication 
with Cairo and the interior of Egypt. 
The British genend advanced cautious- 
ly, at daybreak on the morning of the 
18th, in three lines ; the enemy's force 
was unknown, and it was in an especial 
manner necessary to take precautions 
against his decided superiority in horse. 
The first line, when it came within 
range of the French, was received with 
a heavy fire of grape and musketry, 
while a regiment of cavalry impetuous- 
ly chai^d its flank ; but both attacks 
were gallantly repulsed by the 90th and 
92d regiments ; the murderous fire of 
the British infantry threw the Repub- 
licans into disoiHler, and the advance 
of the second line soon compelled them 
to retreat. Then was the moment to 
have followed up their success, and by 
a rapid chaise completed the defeat of 
the enemy, in which case Alexandria 
would probably have fallen an easy con- 
quest ; but the British were still igno- 
rant of their own power, and the wai^t 
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of cavalry prer^nted them from taking 
the advantage which they might have 
derived from their victory. 

20. They contented themselves, there- 
fore, with occupying the groond so easi- 
ly won, and hsJted within cannon*shot 
of the second line of defence ; and it 
was not till the enemy had established 
themselves on the heights in their rear, 
in front of Alexandria, that they again 
moved forward to the chaige. They 
then advanced with admirable coolness, 
and in parade order, but in ordinary 
time only, as if at a review, under a 
murderous fire of cannon-shot. The 
attack was not conducted with the 
vigour and rapidity necessary to insure 
decisive success, nor was any attempt 
made to turn a position which his great 
superiority of numbers would have en- 
abled the British general so easily to 
outflank. The consequence was, that 
the British sustained a loss double that 
of their adversaries ; * and though the 
second position was at length abandon- 
ed by the French, who withdrew the 
bulk of their forces within the walls of 
the town, thus abtmdoning the head of 
the dike and road to Bamanieh, for 
which they had fought ; yet this was 
done in perfect order, and without any 
loss of artillery; whereas, had Aber- 
cromby possessed the confidence in 
himself and his soldiers which subse- 
quent triumphs gave to Wellington and 
Picton, he would have earned the posi- 
tion of the enemy, by a combined at- 
tack in front and flank, in half an hour, 
and entered Alexandria along with their 
broken battalions. 

27. The position now occupied by 
the British was by nature strong. The 
right was advanced before the rest of 
the line nearly a quarter of a mile, on 
high ground, and extended to the laige 
and magnificent ruins of a Roman pal- 
ace within fifty yards of the sea ; their 
left rested on the lake Maadieh ; the in- 
terveningspace, about amile in breadth, 

* The English lost 1200, the French 600 
men in this afiEair. It is impossible to refuse 
a tribute of admiration to the skill of the 
generals and Talour t^ the soldiers, whidi, 
with such inferior foroeSp enabled the Repub- 
licans, at so slig:ht a cost, to inflict so serious 
a loss upon their adversaries. — ^Wilson, *JS ; 
Bbtnieb^ 217, 219 ; and Awu Reg, 1801, S27. 



consisted of a succession of low sand- 
hills. These sand-hills, which are higher 
than such as are usually found on the 
shores of the ocean, had been formed 
in a succession of ages by the meeting 
of the waves of the sea, with the inun- 
dations of the Nile descending from the 
land side, and spreading over the level 
expanse of the Delta. In front of the 
position was a level sandy surface, which 
commenced before the left, and extend- 
ed as far as the French lines ; on this 
plain cavalry could act^ but as they 
approached the British videttes, they 
found the ground strewn with large 
stones, the remains of Roman edifices 
which formerly had covered all that 
part of the shore. Qun-boats in the 
sea, and the lake Maadieh, protected 
each flank ; on the lefb> in front of the 
lines occupied by the troops, was a re- 
doubt mounted by twelve pieces of 
cannon ; two were placed on the ruins 
of the Roman palace, and in the centre 
slight works were thrown up to aid the 
fire of the musketry. In this position 
the British army, now reduced by sick- 
ness, the sword, and detachments to 
the rear, to eleven thousand five hun- 
dred men, vrith thirty-six pieces of can- 
non, awaited the attack of the enemy. 
28. The position of the French was 
still stronger. A high ridge of hills ex- 
tended from the sea to theoanal of Alex- 
andria ; along this elevated ground their 
troops were placed, with foi*t Cretin ris- 
ing in deceitful grandeur in the centre, 
and fort CafiareUi in the rear of the left. 
Their generab were at first fearful that 
the advance of the British had entirely 
cutthem off from the dikes which form- 
ed their line of communication with 
Menou ; but that commander discover- 
ed a circuitous route, by which he was 
enabled to reach Alexandria ; and on 
the evening of the 19th the whole dis- 
posable-French troops, eleven thousand 
strong, including fourteen hundred ca- 
valry, with forty-six pieces of cannon, 
were drawn up in this imposing posi- 
tion. Everything conspired to recom- 
mend eariy and decisive operations; 
the ancient fame and tried prowess of 
the Egyptian army left no room for , 
doubt that they would speedily drive 
I the presumptuous islandeis into the 
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8ea ; while, by protractizig operatioDB, 
time would be afforded for the Grand 
Vizier to cut off the garrisona on the 
frontier of Syria, and for the Indian 
army to menace their rear from the 
Red Sea. 

29. The ground occupied by the two 
armies was singularly calculated to 
awaken the most interesting recollec- 
tions. England and France were here 
to contend for the empire of the East in 
the cradle of ancient dvilisation, on the 
spot ¥diere Pompey was slain to propi- 
tiate the victorious arms of Csosar, and 
under the walls of the city which is des- 
tined to perpetuate, to the latest genera* 
tions, the prophetic wisdom of Alex- 
ander. Every object which met the 
eye was fraught with historic renown. 
On the right of the French line rose 
Pompey's Pillar, on the left Cleopatra's 
Needle ; in the distance were seen the 
mouldering walls and Eastern domes of 
Alexandria, while on the extreme hori- 
zon, stretching into the sea, appeared 
the far-famed tower of Pharos. The 
British, as well as their antagonists, felt 
the influence of the scene and th^ gran- 
deur of the occasion ; and these ancient 
rivals in military renown prepared to 
join in their first serious contest since 
the Revolution, with a bravery worthy 
of the cause in which they were en- 
gaged, and the animating scenes amid 
which they stood. 

30. On the 20th, the castle of Abou- 
kir, with its garrison of one hundred 
and ninety men, surrendered. On the 
morning of the 2l8t, the army was under 
arms at three o'dodE, eagerly expecting 
the attack which the movements of the 
preceding evening had led them to an- 
ticipate. A gloomy mist covered the 
plain, through which every eye was pain- 
fully striving to pierce ; every ear was 
straining to catch the smallest sound ; 
the eastern horizon was anxiously re- 
garded, but though the grey of the* 
morning was perceptible, it seemed re- 
luctant to break. Suddenly the report 
of a musket' was heard, followed by two 
cannon-shots on the left : it was occa> 
sioned by the French dromedary corps, 
which stole unperceived through the 
mist, passed over a dried part of the 
lake Maadieh, and made themselves 



masters of the guns on that flank. The 
field-officers, thinking the attack was 
to commence there, were already gal- 
loping in that direction, when a sharp 
rattle broke out on the right, followed 
by loud shouts, which too surely an- 
nounced that the action had begun in 
good earnest in that quarter. In feict 
the enemy, under Lanusse, were ad- 
vancing in great force against the Ro- 
man ruins, where the dSth and 23d 
regiments were placed. The British 
officers no sooner saw the glazed hats 
of the Republicans emeiging through 
the mist, than they ordered a. discharge, 
and the troops i>oured in a fire by pla- 
toons, so heavy and well-directed, tiiat 
the French were compelled to swerve 
to the left, and in making this move- 
ment the brave Lanusse received a mor- 
tal wound. His division was so dis- 
concerted by this event, and by the fire 
of the British, which was kept up with 
uncommon vigour, both on their front 
and flank, that they broke and fled in 
confusion behind the sand-hills. 

81. But at this instant General Ram- 
pon advanced at the head of a fresh 
column, two thousand strong, and, 
joining the broken remains of Lanusse's 
division, renewed the attack with 
greater force, and succeeded in turning 
the Roman ruins so as to take the 
troops who defended them both in 
front and flank. Menou supported 
this attack by a grand charge with all 
his cavalry against the right and right 
centre. No sooner did Sir Ralph per- 
ceive the cavalry advancing, thsm he 
moved up the 42d and 28th regiments 
from the second line to the support 
of the menaced wing ; but soon after 
it anived in the fire, tiie first of these 
corps was suddenly chaiged in flank 
by the Republican horse, and broken. 
Notwithstanding this, the brave High- 
landers formed in little knots, and, 
standing back to back, resisted the 
cavalry when they endeavoured to 
cut them down. The 28th regiment 
was maintaining a severe action in 
front, when they were startled by 
hearing French voices behind their 
line ; the rear rank had just time to 
£Euie about, when it was assailed by a 
volley from a regiment which had got 
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round under cover of the mist ; and 
these gallant troops, without flinching, 
stood back to back, and maintained 
this extraordinary contest for a con- 
siderable time. But this bold irruption 
of the French soon exposed them to 
the same dangers with which they had 
threatened the British. The British 
reserve advanced in admirable order, 
and ihrew in a close and well-directed 
fire upon the attacking column; the 
Republicans, in their turn, were as- 
sailed at once in front and flank, and 
driven into the ruins, where a bat- 
talion which, by its great success in 
the Italian wars, had acquired the sur- 
name of the Invincibles, was obliged 
to lay down its arms, after having lost 
above two-thirds of its numbers. 

82. The French cavalry also, having 
now lost half their numbers by the 
close and well-directed fire of the 
English infantry, prepared to cut their 
way back to their own lines. For this 
purpose they charged the English re- 
serve with the utmost fury ; but those 
steady men, with admirable coolness, 
opened their ranks so as to let the 
squadrons sweep through, and instantly 
dosingthem again, and wheeling about, 
thi'ew in so deadly a volley upon the 
disordered horsemen, that they almost 
all, with their commander Roize, pe- 
rished on the spot. The remnant, 
both foot and horse, of the force which 
had made this formidable attack, es- 
caped in confusion from the scene of 
slaughter, and regained in dismay the 
French position. The defeat of this 
desperate attack terminated the im- 
poxtant operations of this eventful 
day. On the left of the British posi- 
tion the operations of the Republicans 
were confined to a distant cannonade ; 
and a more serious attack on the cen- 
tre was repulsed by the rapid and de- 
structive fii'e of the British Guards. 
At length Menou, finding that all his 
efibrts had proved unsuccessful, order- 
ed a general retreat, which was effected 
in the best order to the heights of 
Nicopolis in his rear, imder cover of 
the cannon placed on that formidable 
position. The loss of the British 
amounted to fifteen hundred killed 
and wounded ; that of the French to 



above two thousand ; but this was of 
comparatively little importance. They 
had lost the character of invincibility ; 
the charm which had paralysed the 
world was broken ; and on the stand- 
ards taken by the victors, they pointed 
with exultation to the names, " Le 
Passage de la Scrivia, le Passage du 
Tagliamento, le Passage de I'lsonzo, la 
Prise de Gratz, le Pont de Lodi." 

88. But this important triumph was 
mingled with one mournful recollec- 
tion. Sir Ralph Abercromby, who had 
the glory of first leading the British 
to decisive victory over the arms of 
i*evolutionary France, received a mortal 
wound in the early part of the day, of 
which he died a few days afterwards. 
No sooner did that gallant veteran hear 
of the furious irruption of the French 
cavalry into the lines on the right, 
than he mounted his horse and gal- 
loped in that direction. He arrived 
while it was yet dark — ^when almost 
unattended by his aides-de-camp, 
whom he had despatched in various 
directions — on the ground over which 
the cavaliy were sweeping, and was 
assailed by the French dragoons, one 
of whom he disarmed in a personal 
conflict. Soon after, however, he re- 
ceived a wound from a musket-shot in 
the thigh, which compelled him to dis- 
mount, and make the best of his way 
on foot to the redoubt on the right of 
the Guards, where he remained for the 
rest of the day, walking about, ex- 
posed to a terrible cannonade, insen- 
sible alike to the pain of his wound and 
the danger of his situation. With 
anxious hopes he watched the progress 
of the action, every part of which was 
visible from that devated station, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing the 
French retire, and the victory finally 
decided, before the loss of blood began 
to darken his eyes. He lived till the 
morning of the 29th, expressing no 
solicitude but for the issue of the 
struggle ; and bore a painful operation 
for the extraction of the ball with the 
greatest firmness. But it had pene- 
trated so far, that it could not be 
reached by the skill of the surgeons, 
and he sank at length in the arms 
of glory, leaving a name enshrined 
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in the grateful rebollection of his coun- 
try. 

34. The battle of Alexandria not 
only delivered Egypt fix>m the Repub- 
lican yoke ; it decided, in its ultimate 
consequences the fate of the civilised 
world. The imporfcance of a triumph 
is not always to be measured by Uie 
number of troops engaged; twenty- 
four thousand Romans, under Csoaasf 
at Pharsalia, changed the face of anti- 
quity; thirty-five thousand Greeks 
under Alexander subverted the empires 
of the Elast ; thirfcy thousand Repub- 
licans at Marengo seated Napoleon on 
the consular throne, and established a 
power which overturned nearly all the 
monarchies of Europe. The contest of 
twelve thousand British, with an equal 
number of French, on the sands of 
Alexandiia, in its remote effects over- 
threw a greater empire than that of 
Charlemagne, and rescued mankind 
from a more galling tyranny than that 
of the Roman emperors. It first ele- 
vated the hopes and confirmed the 
resolution of the British soldiers; it 
first broke the charm by which the 
Continental nations had been so long 
enthralled ; it first revived the military 
spirit of the British people, and awaken- 
ed the pleasing hope, that the descen* 
dants of the victors at Cressy and 
Azincour had not degenerated from 
the valour of their fiathers. Nothing 
but the recollection of this decisive 
trial of strength could have supported 
the British nation through the arduous 
conflict which awaited them on the re- 
newal of the war, and induced them to 
remain firm and unshaken amidst the 
successive prostration of every Conti- 
nental power, till the dawn of hope 
b^[an to appear over the summit of 
the Pyrenees, and the eastern sky was 
reddened by the conflagration of Mos- 
cow. The Continental nations, accus- 
tomed te the shock of vast armies, and 
to regard the British only as a naval 
power, attached little importance to 
the contest of such inconsiderable bod- 
ies of men on a distent shore; but 
the prophetic eye of Napoleon at once 
discerned the magnitude of ite con- 
sequences, and he received the inteUi- 
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gence of the disaster at Alexandria 
with a degree of anguish equalled only 
by that experienced from the shock of 
Trafalgar.* 

35. But though destined in its ulti- 
mate effects to produce these import- 
ant consequences, the victory of Alex- 
andria was not at first attended by re- 
suite at all commensurate to the aident 
anticipations of the British people. The 
movemente of the British army were for 
long cautious and dilatory. But though 
their operations were not brilliant, they 
were skiUul, and ultimately produced 
the desired results. For some days 
after the battle, they remained on the 
ground where they had so bravely com- 
bated, and the French occupied the 
heighte of Nicopolis — both parties being 
busied in repairing their losses, and re- 
storing the strength of their forces. 
At length a reinforcement of six thou- 
sand Albanians having arrived in the 
bay of Aboukir,- they were joined by a 
British detechment of a thousand men, 
and the combined forces approached 
Rosetta, situated on one of the mouths 
of the Nile. On their approach, the 
French garrison retired to Damietta, 
leaving a hundred and fifty men in fort 
Julien, who, after a spirited resistance, 
surrendered on the 19th Apiil. Shortly 
after the British army was reinforced 
by thi'ee thousand men, who landed at 
Aboukir in the beginning of May ; and 
General Hutehinson, who had now suc- 

* ** I can with safety affirm," said Junot, 
**that Napoleon's dei^gn was to have made 
Egypt the point from which the thunderbolt 
was to issue which was to overwhelm the 
British empire. I can easily sympathise, 
therefore, with the cruel agony which he 
underwent when he pronoun^ these words, 
'Junot, we have lost Egypt"' The First 
Consul never let those around him know to 
what a degree he was afflicted bv the stroke 
whidh ne received from England on that oc- 
casion. Junot alone was flilly acquainted 
with it ; it was only to the eyes of those who 
had ei^oyed his early intimacy that he raised 
the veil which concealed the anguish of his 
heart. Junot wept like a child when be re- 
counted what the First Consul had said dur- 
ing the two hours that he was with him, 
after he received intelligence of that disas- 
trous event. " My projects and my dreams 
alike have been destroyed by England," said 
that great conqueror. — DucHSSS or Abban- 
TKS» V. 20S, 20S. 
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Maded to the oommand, resolTed to 
oommence offensive operations. 

36. Meanwhile diyisionB, the natural 
result of such unwonted disasters, broke 
out among the French generals. G^- 
eral Reynier strongl j urged the expe- 
dience of leaving garrisons only in Alex- 
andria, Cairo, and other important 
points, and concentrating the mass of 
the troops at Ramanieh, in a situation 
either to fall upon the British arm j, if 
they should leave their lines to attack 
Bosetta or Alexandria^ or to crush the 
Grand Vizier if he shopld attempt to 
cross the desert But nothing could 
induce Menou to adopt anything but 
half measureai He detached four thou- 
sand troops under La Grange to relieve 
Bosetta, who arrived on iSie Nile too 
late to disengage that place, and retired 
to El-Afb, where they threwupintrench- 
ments, and awaited the movements of 
the British ; but he himself remained 
at Alexandria, obstinately persisting in 
the belief that the Grand Vizier would 
never cross the desert^ that the British 
would not venture toquit their position, 
and that, if he remained firm a little 
longer, they would again betake them- 
selves to their vessels. Meanwhile Gen- 
eral Hutchinson was rapidly circum- 
scribing his limits at Alexandria: he 
cut the isthmus which separated the 
lake Maadieh from the dried bed of the 
lake Mareotis, and filled with the sea 
that monument of ancient industry, 
thereby almost isolating Alexandna 
from the rest of £gypt ; while the Brit- 
ish flotilla ascended the Nile, and cap- 
tured an important convoy descending 
that river for the use of its garrison. 
These disasters produced the greatest 
discouragement in the French army; 
the dissensions among the officers in- 
creased in vehemence; and General 
Beynier^s language in particular became 
so menacing, that the commander-in- 
chief, apprehensive that he mighty with 

* The characters of Henou and Beynler 
are thus ffiven bv Napoleon : — *' Menou ap- 
peared to nave all the qualities fitted for tiie 
oommand ; he was learned, upright, and an 
excellent dvil governor. He had become a 
Mussulman, which, how ridiculous soever, 
was affreeable to the natives of the country ; 
a doubt hunff over his military capacity, but 
none over his personal courage ; he had 



the concurrence .of the army, assume 
the command, had him arrested and 
sent back to France.* 

87. The detachment of La Grange, 
with four thousand men, having re- 
duced the garrison of Alexandna to 
little more than six thousand, General 
Hutchinson at length moved forward, 
with the main body of his forces, to- 
wards Bamanieh, in order to menace 
Cairo, and carry the war into the cen- 
tral parts of Egypt Four thousand 
British and six &ousand Turks, in the 
first instance, advanced against the in- 
trenched position of La Grange at El- 
Aft On the approach of such con- 
siderable forces, l^e French general re- 
tired to the fortified position of Ba- 
manieh — an important post on the Nile, 
from which the canal branches off which 
connects it with Alexandria — where he 
collected four thousand infantry, five 
hundred cavalry, and forty pieces of 
cannon. After a sharp skinnish, how- 
ever, this position was abandoned ; and 
the advance of Hutchinson having cut 
off their retreat to Alexandria, the Be- 
publicans were compelled to fall back 
upon Cairo, which tiiey reached a few 
days afterwards. The capture of Ba- 
manieh was an important step in the 
campaign, as it completely isolated the 
troops at Cairo from those at Alex- 
andria, cut off the chief supplies from 
the latter city, and rendered all attempt 
at co-operation impossible between 
them. The fruits of this acquisition 
soon appeared in the capture of a con- 
voy of four hundred men and six hun« 
dred camels, bound for Alexandria, 
which, in the solitudes of the desert, 
fell a prey to the activity and vigilance 
of the British cavalry. 

88. Meanwhile the Grand Vizier, en- 
couraged by the unwonted intelligence 
of the defeat of the French forces, and 
relieved by the cessation of the plague 
in his army, one great cause of his 

acted well in La Vendte and at the assault 
of Alexandria. Gteneral Beynier was more 
habituated to war : but he wanted the chief 
qualitvinag0neral-hi<chief; excellent when 
second in command, he was unfit to take the 
lead. His character was silent and solitary, 
having no knowledge of the means of elec- 
trifying, ruling, orguidingniankind.'*— Nap. 
in MoKTH. L 73, 74. 
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weakness, mustered up oonrage to cross 
the desert which separates Syria from 
£gypt, and in the middle of Aprijl drew 
near to the French fortified position on 
the frontiers of the foiTner province, at 
the head of twelre thousand men. At 
his approach, the Republicans evacu- 
ated Salahieh and Balbeis, on the edge 
of the desert^ and Damietta, at the 
mouth of one of the branches of the 
Kile, and drew back all their forces to 
Caira The arrival of La Grange with 
the troops from Ramanieh having in- 
creased the disposable force of General 
Belliard to ten thousand veterans, he 
moved forward at the head of six thou- 
sand chosen troops to El-Hauka, to 
meet the Turkish force. But the Mus- 
sulmans were now under very dififetent 
direction from that which led them to 
destruction at Heliopolis. Major Hope,* 
afterwai'ds one of the most distingmsh- 
ed lieutenants of Wellington, was with 
the artillery, and Major Holloway di- 
rected all the movements of the Grand 
Vizier. These able officers brought up 
the Turkish artillery and infantry to the 
fight in a wood of diite-trees, where the 
superiority of European discipline was 
not so decisive as in the open plain ; 
while a skilful movement of the cavalry 
towards the enemy's rear threatened to 
cut off their retreat to Cairo. The con- 
sequence was, that after an indecisive 
action of five hours, Belliard retreated 
to the capital ; a result so different from 
any which had yet attended their war- 
fare with the Republicans, that it ele- 
vated immensely the spirits of the Ot- 
toinans, and, what was of still greater 
consequence, disposed them to resign 
themselves implicitly to the guidance 
of the British officers attached to their 
staff. 

89. This important advantage hav- 
ing thrown the enemy on all sides back 
into Cairo, and the succes/of the Turks 
having proved that under proper guid- 
ance some reliance could be placed 
upon them in active operations. Gen- 
eral Hutchinson resolved to advance 
immediately against that capital, al- 

* Afterwards Creneral Sir John Hope and 
Earl of Hopetoun, who commanded Welling- 
ton's left' wing during the campaign in the 
south of France. 



though the promised co-operation of 
the troops from the Red Sea could not 
be calculated upon> a3> from the preva- 
lence of contrary winds in that dan- 
gerous strait, they had been detained 
much beyond the appointed time. The 
British army invested the metropolis 
on the 20th May on the left, while the 
Grand Vizier did the same on the right 
bank of the Nile. The fortifications 
of the town, begun by Eleber, had been 
assiduously continued by Menou ; but 
they were too extensive, stretching 
over a circumference of fourteen miles, 
to be adequately guaixled by nine thou- 
sand men, to which the effective part 
of the garrison was now reduced. Al- 
though, therefore. General Baird, with 
the Indian army, had not yet arrived, 
there could be no doubt that he would 
make his appearance in the rear if the 
siege were continued for any length of 
time. Impressed by these considera- 
tions, and fearful that by delay he 
might not obtain equally favourable 
terms, Belliard, on the day following, 
proposed a capitulation on the same 
conditions as had been agreed to the 
year before at El-Arish, viz. that the 
army should be conveyed to France 
within fifty days, with its arms, field- 
artillery, and baggage. This was im- 
mediately agreed to. The troops em- 
barked on the Nile, in virtue of this 
capitulation, amounted to 13,672, be- 
sides the civil servants ; and they left 
in the han4^ of the British 320 pieces 
of heavy cannon, exclusive of the field- 
pieces of the corps which they carried 
with them — an astonishing conquest to 
have been achieved by a European 
force of similar amount, and a lasting 
monument to the importance of the 
triumph gained by the British arms on 
the sands of Alexandria. 

40. Shortly after this capitulation 
was signed, the army of General Baird, 
6400 strong, of whom 8600 were Brit- 
ish and 2800 Sepoys, appeared on the 
banks of the Nile from India. They 
had sailed from Bombay in the end of 
December, but unfortunately the mon- 
soon had set in before they arrived at 
the mouth of the Red Sea, which ren- 
dered it impossible for them to reach 
their original destination, which was 
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Suez, in time to operate as a diversion 
to the Britifih force when it first landed 
at the mouth of the Nile. After strug- 
gling hard with contrary winds for 
aboTe two months, in the course of 
which two transports were lost, the 
expedition arrived at Cosseir, in Upper 
"Egypt, in the beginning of July, and 
preparations were instantly made for 
crossing the desert which separates the 
Red Sea from Thebes. This passage 
is one hundred and forty miles long ; 
and as it was the first instance recorded 
in history of a European army, with 
the artillery and encumbrances of mo- 
dem warfare, crossing one of the Eas- 
tern deserts, it is in a peculiar manner 
worthy of observation. 

41. The first detachment began its 
march from Cosseir, and in nine days 
it arrived at Einneh on the Nile. The 
road across the arid wilderness lies 
almost the whole way through a suc- 
cession of ravines, winding amongst 
hills varying from five to fifteen hun- 
dred feet in height. These hills are 
very remarkable, rising often perpen- 
dicularly on either side of the valley, 
as if scarped by art — in other places 
rather broken and overhanging, like 
the lofty banks of a mighty river, the 
traveller traversing its dry and naked 
bed. Now you are quite land-locked ; 
soon you open on lateral valleys, and 
see upon heights in their distance small 
square towers. Depots of provisions 
had been provided at the eight stations 
where the army halted, and wells dug 
by the Arabs, from which a tolerable 
supply of water was obtained, though 
in many places rather of a brackish 
quality. Not a dwelling was to be 
seen, and hardly any traces of vegeta- 
tion were discovered along this dreary 
tract ; nothing met the eye but bare 
and arid rocks in the moimtains, and 
loose sand or hard gravel in the hol- 
lows. The sufferings of the soldiers 
from heat and thirst were very great ; 
for though they marched only during 
the night, yet the atmosphere, heated 
to 115 degrees of Fahrenheit in the 
shade during the day, was at all times 
sultry and oppressive in the highest 
degree. It was soon found that it was 
impossible by drinking to allay the 



thii^st, and that indulgence in that re- 
spect only augmented the desire; a 
little vinegar mixed with water proved 
the only effectual relict Everywhere 
the cannon and ammunition-waggons 
passed with facility over the hard sur- 
face, drawn by oxen brought from 
India. No words can describe the tran- 
sports of the soldiers when at Rensch 
they first came in sight of the Nile, 
flowing in a full majestic stream in the 
green plain at their feet^ The bonds 
of discipline were unavailing to pre- 
vent a tumultuous rush of men, horses, 
camels, and oxen, when they approach- 
ed its banks, to plunge into the waves. 
With speechless delight the parched 
men and animals plunged their heads, 
arms, and bodies, into the cool stream, 
and drew in long draughts of its deli- 
cious water.* At length, by great 
efforts, the army was assembled at 
Thebes with very little loss, consider- 
ing the arduous sei*vice they had un- 
dei^one. They there gazed with won- 
der at the avenues of sphinxes and the 
stately temples which are destined to 
transmit to the latest posterity the 
wonders of ancient Egypt: and, em- 
barking on the Nile, fell down in boats 
in nine days, a distance of three hun- 
dred miles, to Grand Cairo, where they 
arrived on the 10th August. There, 
for the first time in the history of the 
world, the sable Hindoos from the 
banks of the Ganges, the swarthy Asi- 
atics from the plains of the Euphnttes,t 

* "Bo they the streaming Bhowera with shouts 

and cries 
Salute, whioh heav*n shed on the thirsty 

lands: 
The falling liquor from the dropping skies 
He catcheth in his lap; he oare-head 

stands, 
A nd his briffht helm to drink therein unties; 
In the fresh streams he dives hia sweaty 

hands; 
Their faces some, and some their temples 

wet, 
And some to keep the drops Uuve vessels 

set" 

/enualem Delivered, ziii. 77. 

t A si ngu lar incident occurred on this oo- 
caaion. When the Sepoy regiments came to 
the monuments of ancient Bgypt, they fell 
down and worshipped Uie images— another 
proof, among the many which exist, of the 
common origin of these early nations. I 
have heard this curious fact ftt>m several 
officers who were present on the oocasion. 
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^nd the blue-eyed English fix>m the 
shores of the Thames, met in arms at 
the foot of the Pyramida 

42. When Menou was informed of 
the capitulation of Cairo, he professed 
himself highly incensed at its condi- 
tions, and loudly proclaimed his i*e80- 
lotion to bury himself under the ruins 
of Alexandria. He refused to take ad- 
vantage, in consequence, of the propo- 
sal made to him to accede to the capi- 
tulation of the capital, and embark on 
the same terms for France. This de- 
termination was founded on intelli- 
gence he had received by the brig Lodi, 
which had eluded the vigilance of the 
British ci*uiBers and penetrated into 
Alexandria, of the approach of Admiral 
Gkintheaume, with seven sail of the line 
and five thousand men, accompanied 
by the most peremptory orders from 
the First CJonsul to hold out to the 
last extremity. Finding that the re- 
duction of this last stronghold could 
only be effected by force, General 
Hutchinson, after the embarkation of 
(General Belliard and his division, 
brought down the greater part of his 
traops from Cairo ; and, in the begin- 
ning of August, commenced active ope- 
rations, at tiie head of sixteen thousand 
men, against Alexandria. A flotilla was 
rapidly collected on the lake Mareotis ; 
but, to complete the investment of the 
place, it was necessaiy to reduce fort 
Marabou, situated on a tongue of land 
which unites the town to the opposite 
side of the lake, and the inlet by which 
the garrison received supplies of provi- 
sions from the Arabs. Four thousand 
men were embarked in the flotilla, and 
landed near the fort on the 17th, while 
a feint was made of a general attack on 
the heights of Nicopolis by Qeneral 
Hutchinson. 

43. These operations were completely 
successful The landing of the troops 
was effected with very little opposition : 
batteries were rapidly constructed, and 
so heavy a fire kept up, both by land 
and sea, that the fort was soon reduced 
to a heap of ruins ; and the garrison, 
consisting of a hundred and sixty men, 
was compelled to capitulate. At the 
same time, some of the advanced re- 
doubts of the Republicans, were car- 



ried on the heights near the sea ; and 
a column of six hundred men detached 
by Menou, to recover them, was driven 
back by Colonel Spencer, at the head 
of seven companies of the 80th, with 
the most distinguished gallantry.- In 
endeavouring to set fire to the British 
flotilla, the French burned their own 
schooners on the lake ; while the light 
vessels of the fleet boldly sailed into 
the harbour of Alexandria, and opened 
a cannonade upon the enemy's squa- 
dron in the inner port On the follow- 
ing day 'General Coote followed up 
these successes ; and, advancing along 
the isthmus beyond Marabou, opened 
his trenches in form against Fort le 
Turc, which was soon breached by a 
formidable artillery. These disasters 
at length wakened Menou from his 
dream of security ; the promised suc- 
cour under Gantheaume had proved 
elusory ; he forgot his resolution to con- 
quer or die, and consented to a capitu- 
lation, in virtue of which the French 
were to surrender Alexandria, with all 
its artillery, and be transported back 
to France, with their arms, baggage, 
and ten pieces of cannon only. It was 
agreed between the military command- 
ers, that the collections of antiquities 
and drawings which had been made by 
the artists and learned men who aoom- 
panied the expedition should be surren- 
dered to the British; but as the French 
$avani made the most vigorous remon- 
strances against such a condition, and 
threatened to destroy them rather than 
that they should fall into the hands of 
the victors, Qeneral Hutchinson, with 
a generous regard to the interests of 
science, and the feelings of these dis- 
tinguished persons, agreed to depart 
from the stipulation, and allow those 
treasures of art to be forwarded to 
France. The sarcophagus of Alexan- 
der, now in the British Museum, was, 
however, retained by the British, and 
formed tke glorious trophy of their me- 
morable triumph. 

44. The military results of this con- 
quest were very great. Three hundred 
and twelve pieces of cannon, chiefly 
brass, were found upon the works of 
Alexandria, besides seventy-seven on 
board the ships of war. No leas than 
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196,000 pounds of powder, and 14,000 
gun-cartridges were taken in the maga- 
zines ; while the soldiers who capitu- 
lated were 10,011, independent of 517 
flttilors and 665 ciTil serrants. The 
total troops included in the conventions 
of Cairo and Alexandria were above 
24,000,* all tried veterans of France ; 
an astonishing success to have been 
achieved by a British foroe which had 

* The troops who capitaUted at Odm, ex- 
diuATe of civil tervanUk wei<*— . 18,672 
At Alexandria^ • . 10,528 

84,200 

which, supposing 4000 lost In the preTions 
engagem«nts, leaTOS a total of 28,000 men to 
uppose the British in Bgypt^ having at their 
command, iu heavy cannon and field-pieces^ 
above 700 guns. The amount of the force 
which the Frencth had in this contest, is as- 
oertained bv the best possible evidenoe, that 
of ui unwilling witness^ perfectly acquainted 
with the fisu^ts, and never disposed to exag- 

Serate the amount of his beaten troops. *' In 
[arch 1801," says Napoleon, "the Bngllsh 
disembarked an armv of 18,000 men, without 
artillery or cavalry horses : it should have 
been destroyed. Tne army, vanquished after 
six months of false manosuvres, vxu dueni- 
barUtd on tfu thoru nf Frwence itiU 24,000 
Mttwiff. When Napoleon quitted it, in the 
end of August 1799, it amounted in all to 
28, 500 men. As the British and allied forces 
did not entersimultaneously into action, but, 
on the contrary, at an - interval of several 
months from each other, the victory must 
have remained with the French if they had 
had a general of capacity at their head, who 
knew how to avail himself skdlAiUy of the 
advantages of his central position." The 
British forces which cams with Sir Ralph 
Abercromby were — . . , 10,599 
Landed hi April, . . 8,000 

Game with Sir David Baird, . £.919 



Total British and Indian tioops» 25,518 

The army of the Grand Vizier, which ad- 
vanced against Cairo after the battle of Alex- 
andria, was only 14,000 strong, and in such a 
state of disoTffaniaation as to bo capable of 
effecting very little in the field ; and the corps 
which lauded at Rosetta numbered only 6000 
men, and effected very little against the 
enemy. When, therefore, it is recollected 
that the campaign was reallv concluded by 
the capitulation of General Belliard at Cairo 
on the 26th June, that the forces from the 
Red Sea only lauded at Cosseir on the 8th 
July, and arrived at Cairo on the 10th August, 
and consequently that the contest was decid- 
ed by 19,500 British agahist 28,000 French, 
having the advantage of a central position, 
and possession of m the fiortified places in 
the country, it must be admitted that mo- 
dem history has few more glorious achieve- 
ments to commemorate. 



hardly ever seen a shot fired, and which, 
even including those who came up from 
India six weeks after Cairo had surren- 
dered, never amounted to the same nu- 
merical strength. 

46. After the reductioti of Alexan- 
dria, the greater part of the anny , with 
General Hutchimson, returned to Eng- 
land, leaving twelve thousand men, in- 
cluding the Indian troops, to secure 

This being the first great disaster whidi 
the Republicans had sustained by land since 
Uie commencement of the Revolution, and 
it having foUen on so distinguished a portion 
of their army as that which had gone thruugh 
the Italian and Egyptian campaigns, tiiey 
have been indefiitigable in their endeavouiv 
to underrate the o^it due to the English 
troops on the occadon ; foigetting, that if the 
Britisfa acted feebly, what must the FrsBCh 
have done^ when» with sudi a superiority of 
force, thev were compelled to capitulated 
It is true that the movements of Hutchinson, 
after the battles of 21st Mardi, were slow sod 
cautious ; but that they were not unreastm- 
ably so, is proved by the consideration that 
he had to advance with less than half his 
army sgainst a foroe at Grand Cairo which 
amounted to 18,000 men, and could send 
10,000 into the field, and that even after ail 
he arrived at the scene of action, and con- 
cluded the capitulation of Cairo, six weeks 
before the arrival of the troops from the Red 
Sea, with no more, than 4500 Europeans^ and 
a disorderly rabble of 25.000 Turks^ hardly 

grovided with any battering train. All the 
igenuity of the French cannot get rid of the 
important Uct, that, by Hutchinson's ad- 
vance to Ramanieh, he separated their armies 
at Cairo and Alexandria from each other, and 
enabled him, with a force greatly inferior to 
the two taken toeether, to be superior te 
both at the point <xr attack— «the surest test^ 
as Napoleon justly observe^ of a good gene- 
ral. Trhe British officers, after Alexandria 
was taken, discovered that the works on the 
heights of Nioopolis, and, in particular, forts 
Cretin and CaflSu^lli, were in such a state 
that they could have opposed no effectual re- 
sistance to a vigorous attack, and they were 
thus led to regret that they had been induc- 
ed by their imposing appearance to relin- 
quish the active pursuit of their advautsges 
before Menou's arrival on the ISth March ; 
but if they had done so, and Alexandria had 
thoreby fuleu, it is doubtfiil whether the ul- 
timate success of the expedition would not 
have been endangered ; as it would have only 
deprived the enemy of 4000 men, and led to 
the concentration of the remainder, above 
20,000 strong, in the central position at Cairo, 
from whence they might have destroyed 
either the Grand Vizier, Sir D. Baird, or 
General Hutchinson, as they successively ap- 
proached the interior of B^^pt, whereas; by 
the retention of Alexandrut, that dispersion 
of force was occasioned which ultimately 
proved fiital to them in the campaign. 
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the country until a gBneiral peaces The 
European officers and soldiers were 
much struck by the luxury of their 
eomrades in the Indian service, and, ac- 
customed to sleep on thebare sand, with 
no other coYering than a tented canopy, 
beheld with astonishment the nume- 
rous retainers and sumptuous equi- 
pages which attested the magnificence 
of Asiatic warfare. But Sir David 
Baird soon showed that, if his troops 
had adopted the pacific habits of the 
soldiers of Darius, they had not forgot- 
ten the martial qualities of those of 
Alexander, and their morning exercises 
in the camp of Alexandria exhibited a 
combination of activity and discipline 
never surpassed by the finest troops of 
the western world. 

46. The expulsion of the French 
from Egypt was followed by a piece of 
treachery on the part of the Ottomans, 
which, if not firmly resisted by the Eng- 
lish commander, would have brought 
indelible disgrace on the British name. 
The Turkish government, aware of the 
insecure tenure by which their authori- 
ty in Egypt washdd, as long as the beys 
iiBtained their ascendancy in the coun- 
try, had secretly resolved upon extir- 
pating them; and in order to carry 
this design into efifeet, seven of the 
chiefs were invited to Alexandria^ to 
hold a conference with the Capitan 
Pasha, by whom they were received 
with every demonstration of respect, 
and invited on board a British vessel 
But when they got into the boats whidi 
were to convey them thither, they to<^ 
fright, and desired to be returned 
ashore ; and this having been reftised, a 
struggle ensued, in the course of which, 
three of the beys were killed, and four 
wounded. This frightful violation of 
all public faith, though by no means 
unusual among Asiatic despots, excited 
the most lively indignation in the Brit- 
ish army. General Hutchinson imme- 
diately put his troops imder aims, and 
made such eneigetic remonsti'ancAs to 
the Capitan Pasha, that he was obliged 
to surrender up the four beys who had 
been wounded, and the bodies of the 
slain, who were interred with military 
honom's at Alexandria. This resolute 
conduct completely cleared the British 



ttqm all imputation of having been 
accessory to the intended massacre, 
though it was far from allaying the in- 
dignant feelings of the English offlcerSy 
many of whom openly declared that 
the Capitan Pasha should have been 
seized in the centre of his camp, and 
hung by the yard-arm of the frigate ta 
which he intended to have conveyed 
the victims of his treachery. 

47. When left to their own resources, 
however, the Mameluke chiefs were to- 
tally unable to maintain their formw 
government in Egypt. Many of them 
had fidlen in the contest with France : 
their redoubtable cavalry had perish- 
ed; and out of the whole miUtia of 
the province, scarcely two thousand 
could be mustered in arms when the 
Europeansvrithdrew. They were com- 
pelled to relinquish, therefore, their old 
soTereignty on the banks of the Nile, 
and accept the offer of the Grand Seig- 
nior, to surrender on favourable terma 
the province into the hands of the Os* 
manlis. A pasha was established, who 
soon became the real sovereign of the 
ooimtry, and long contrived, by the 
regular payme&t of his tribute, to main- 
tam himself undiiturbed in his domin- 
ions. Under his able and undivided 
administration, order began to reap- 
pear out of chaos ; life became com- 
paratively secure; though excessive 
taxation was established, and the na- 
tional resources w^re prodigiously aug- 
mented. By this meaps one singuliur 
and lasting consequence resulted from 
the French residence in Egypt ' The 
old anarchical tyranny of the Mame- 
lukes was destroyed ; a poweiful govern- 
ment estabUahed on the banks of the 
Nile, which, in the end, crushed the 
Wahabees in Arabia, extended itself 
over Syria as far as the defiles of Mount 
Taurus, and was only prevented, by 
the intervention of France and Russia, 
from utterly overturning the dominion 
of the Osmanlis. Thus everything con- 
spired to bring about the great Orien- 
tal Revolution of the nineteenth 'cen- 
tury. The power of the Turks, the 
chief bulwark of Mahometanism, was 
weakened alike by the victories of the 
French and the conquests of their op- 
ponents ; and tiie Crescent^ long trium- 
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phant in the East, was at length struck 
.down, not lees by the ultimate effects 
of the ambition of the Republicans, 
who ridiculed every species of devo- 
tion, than by the enthusiasm of the 
Muscovites, who sought an entrance to 
Paradise through the breach of Con- 
stantinople. 

48. But neither of the victorious 
states foresaw these remote conse- 
quences, which as yet lay buried in the 
womb of fate ; and the demonstrations 
of joy at the surrender of Alexandria 
were as ardent on the shores of the 
BosphoruB as on the banks of the 
Thiunes. The cannon of the Seraglio 
were fired,, the city was splendidly illu- 
minated, medals were struck to be dis- 
tributed among the English who had 
served in Egypt; and a palace was 
built for the British ambassador at 
Pera, as a lasting monument of the gra- 
titude of the Ottoman empii*e. In 
London, the public thankfulness, if less 
noisy, was still more sincere. The people 
of England hailed this great achieve- 
ment as a counterpoise to all the disas- 
ters of the war; as a humiliation of 
France on that element where it had 
been so long victorious, and a check to 
its ambition in that quarter where its 
hopes had been most sanguine ; as the 
harbinger of those greater triumphs 
which would await them, if the enemy 
should carry into execution their long- 
threatened invasion of the Briti^ 
islands. Under the influence of these 
sentiments the early disasters of the 
war were forgotten ; the fears, the as- 
perity of former times^ were laid aside ; 
and the people, satLsfied with having 
redeemed their honour in military war- 
fare by one great triumph, looked for- 
ward without anxiety to the cessation 
of the contest, in the firm belief that 
they could renew it without apprehen- 
sion whenever the national safety re- 
quired that it should be resumed. 

49. Although the French were thus 
expelled from Egypt^ it was not without 
the greatest efforts on the part of Na- 
poleon to preserve so important an ac- 
quisition, that it eluded his grasp. By 
great exertions a squadron of seven 
ships of the line and five frigates, 
having on board six thousand men and 



vast supplies of all sorts, hadbeen made 
ready for sea, and sailed from Brest in 
the beginning of January ; it abided 
the vigilance of two British squadrons, 
the first of four, the second of five 
ships of the line, which were detached 
in pursuit under Sir John Borlase 
Warren and Sir Richard Bickerton, 
passed the Straits of Qibraltar, and crept 
along the coast of Africa, almost to 
witlun sight of the Pharos of Alexan- 
dria. But there one of its fMgates, the 
Airicaine, was encountered and cap- 
tured by the English frigate Phoebe, 
of equal force ; and the admiral, dis- 
couraged by this disaster, and alarmed 
at the accounts he received of the 
strength of Lord Keith's squadron off 
the coast of Egypt, which, united to 
that of Bickerton, now amounted to 
seventeen sail of the line, renounced 
his enterprise, and returned to Toulon. 
The frigates of the two squadrons came 
in sight of each other; but though 
Warren had only four sail of the line, 
Ghintheaume persisted in thinking it 
was a much larger force, and hastened 
back. One of his frigates, however, 
the R^g^n^r^, passed, under false co- 
lours, through the British fleet, and 
made its way into Alexandria: and 
two other frigates, the Justice and 
Egyptienne, set sail from Toulon, and 
succeeded in reaching Alexandria with 
four hundred soldiers on board, with- 
out encountering any of the English 
squadrons. This the First Consul con- 
sidered as decisive evidence that the 
whole, if directed with equal skill, 
might have reached the same destina- 
tion. Gantheamne, therefore, received 
positive orders to put again to sea, and 
at all hazards to attempt the relief of 
Egypt. He set sail accordingly on the 
20tii March, avoided Sir John Borlase 
Warren's squadron, which he met off 
Sardinia, and continued his route to- 
wards the coast of Africa ; but Warren 
instantly made sail in the same direc* 
tion, and arrived off Alexandria on the 
28d ApiiL No sooner was the French 
admiral informed of this, than he again 
turned about, and regained Toulon 
without any disaster. 

50. Irritated beyond measure by 
these repeated failures, Napoleon trans- 
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mitted peremptory orders to the ad- 
miral to put to sea a third time, and 
endeavour, at all hazards, to oonvey 
the reinforcements he had on board 
into Alexandria. He set sail accord- 
ingly on the 20th May, threw succours 
in passing to the Republican force be- 
sieging Porto Ferraio in the isle of 
Elba ; increased his squadron by three 
frigates prepared for him by Qeneral 
Soult at Brundusium, and arrived in 
sight of the coast of E^^t^ for the third 
time, on the 8th June. One of his brigs, 
the Heliopolis, reached Alexandria on 
the day following ; but when Qanthe- 
aume was beginning preparations for 
landing the troops on the sands to the 
westward of that town, his look-out 
frigates made signals that the English 
fleet, consisting of forty sail, of which 
eighteen were of the line, was approach- 
ing. It was no longer possible to effect 
the object of the expedition ; in a few 
hours longer the squadron would be 
enveloped in the enemy's fleets and 
the landing of the troops on the desert 
shore, witibout stoi'es or provisions, 
would expose them to certain destruc- 
tion. Gkuitheaume, therefore, refused 
to accede to the wishes of the officers 
of the army, who were desirous to incur 
that perilous alternative, and made sail 
again for the coast of France. On his 
route homewards he fell in with the 
Swiftsure, of seventy-four guns, which 
Captain Hallowell defended long with 
his accustomed gallantry ; but he was 
at length obliged to surrender to the 
vast superiority of the Republicanforce, 
and with this trophy the admiral regain- 
ed the harbour of Toulon. The French 
journals, long accustomed to continued 
disasters at sea, celebrated this gleam 
of success as a memorable triumph, 
and loudly boasted of the skill with 
which their fleet had traversed the Me- 
diterranean and avoided the English 
squadrons : " a melancholy reflection," 
says the historian of Napoleon, " for a 
country and its admirals, when skill in 
avoiding a combat is held equivalent 
to a victory." 

51. This efibrt, however, was not the 
only one made by the First Consul for 
the relief of Egypt. His design was to 
support Qantheaume by a combined 



squadron of fiAeen ships of the line, 
drawn from the harbours of France and 
Spain. For this purpose great efforts 
had been made by the Spanish marine : 
six ships of the Une at Cadiz had been 
placed under the orders of iiie French 
admiral, Dumanoir ; and six others had 
reached that harbour from Ferrol, 
while the English blockading squa- 
drons, under Sir John Borlase Warren 
and Sir Richard Bickerton, had left 
their stati<ms off these harbours in 
searoh of Admiral Gantheaume ; and 
Admiral Linois, with three ships of the 
line, was to join them from TouIoq. 
The British government, justly alarmed 
at such a concentration of force in the 
Isle of Leon, hastily despatched Sir 
James Saumarez with seven ships of 
the line and two frigates, to resume the 
blockade of Cadiz ; and he had hardly 
arrived off the harbour's mouth, when 
advices wero received that Admiral 
Linois, with throe ships of the line and 
one frigate, was approaching from the 
Mediterranean. No sooner did the 
French admiral find that the blockade 
of Cadiz had been re-established by a 
force superior to his own, than he 
abandoned all hope of effecting the 
proscribed junction, and fell back to 
Algesiraz bay, whero he took shelter 
under the powerful batteries which de- 
fend its coasts. Thither he was follow- 
ed by Sir James Saumaroz, whose squa- 
dron was now reduced to six ships of 
the line by the detachment of one of 
his vessels to the mouth of the Quadal- 
quiver. The British admiral rosolved 
upon an immediate attack, notwith- 
standing that the forts, and batteries, 
and gun-boats, now manned by gun- 
ners from the Fronch ships, presented 
the most formidable appearance. 

52. The British fleet stood into the 
bay, led by Captain Hood in the 
Venerable, with springs on their cables ; 
and in a short time the action began. 
The Audacious and Pompey, succes- 
sively approaching, gallantly took their 
stations alongside of the French vessels, 
between them and the batteries on 
shore. The wind, however, fell shortly 
after the leading ships got into action, 
so as to provent the romainder of the 
squadron from advancing to their sup- 
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port; and when at length a light 
breeze from the south enabled the 
Hannibal to woi4c into the scene of 
danger, she grounded is such a situa- 
tfam as to be expoMd %o tiie shot of tiie 
French squadron on one side, and of 
the formidable batteries of Almirante 
and St Jago on the other ; while four^ 
teen g^n^boats, securely posted under 
her stem, kept up with great vigour a 
destructiye raking fire, to whidi no re- 
turn could be made. To complete the 
disaster, the wind totally failed soon 
after, so as to render it impossible for 
the other vessels, notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts, to render any effectual 
assistance ; and the boats, which had 
been destined to storm tilie batteries 
on the islands, were all required to 
tow the line-of-battle ships which were 
still afloat, so as to bring their broad- 
sides to bear upon the enemy. The 
Pompey also was so severely raked by 
the batteries and gun-boats that she 
became unmanageable, and required to 
be towed out of ftre by Uie other ves- 
sels. After several gallant attempts, 
therefore, on the part of Sir James 
Saimiarez and his squadron, to throw 
themselves between the batteries and 
the grounded vessel, they were com- 
pelled to draw off, leaving her to her 
fate, and, after an honourable resis- 
tance, she struck her colours. 

5a The loss of the British in killed 
and wounded in this action was 361, 
that on the part of the French and 
Spaniards, 586; but the unwonted 
occurrence of the retreat of the former, 
and the capture of one of their line-of- 
battle ships, difiused the most extra- 

* "The First Ckmsul,** says <Aie Duchess of 
Abrant^ " recounted this triumph to us 
with the meet lively iatlsfoction, with eyes 
literally overflowing with joy at tide unlook- 
ed-for event. Naval victories were rare at 
that period, and Napoleon felt the ftill satis- 
faction arishig from this one. Admiral lin- 
ois received the sole recompense which it was 
in his power at that period to bestow— a 
sabre of honour. All those who have nar- 
rowly studied the character of Napole<m, 
must have seen that the ruling passion of his 
great mind was the humbling of England. It 
was his constant object of study ; and I can 
safelv affirm that, during the fourteen years 
that he held the reins of power, during which 
I certainly saw him very finM^uentlv, he was 
constantlv set upon that object, and passion- 
ately desirous of the glory which it would 



oi'dinary joy throughout France, in 
which the First Consul wannly parti- 
cipated.* It was publicly announced 
at tiie theatres, and in the gazette 
issued on the occasion, that three 
French sail of the line had completely 
' defeated six British, and captured one 
of their number — ^without the slightest 
mention of the batteries on shore, to 
which the Spanish official account, 
with more justice, ascribed the &ilure 
of the attack.t But these transports 
were of short duration, and an awful 
catastrophe was destined to dose, for 
the present, the naval strife between 
the two nations. After the battle, the 
English fleet repaired to Gibndtar, 
and the utmost efforts were made, 
night and day, to get the squadron 
again ready for sea* But it was found 
that the Pompey was so much damaged 
that she could not be set afloat in time, 
and therefore her crew were distri- 
buted through the other vessels ; and 
on the morning of the 12th July, the 
fleet stood out to sea to avenge the 
affront they had received. Meanwhile 
the Spanish squadron at Cadiz, consist- 
ing of six ships of the line and three 
frigates, two of the former bearing 112 
guns each, had joined the shattered 
French fleet in Algesiraz bay : and the 
combined force was moving towards 
the Isle of Leon, at the time that the 
English squadron, consisting of Ave 
ships of the line and one frigate, was 
working outof the harbour of Gibraltar. 
54. Nothing in war could be con- 
ceived more animating than the dr- 
cumstances under which the Britidi 
fleet then set forth to redeem the 

produce. He constantly thought that he 
could give France the means of combating 
that power on equal terms, and subduing it : 
all his measures tended towards that end." 
~D'ABRi.NTEa, V. 254, 258. 

t '* The action,'* sasrs the Madrid Oasette 
extraordinary, *'was verv obstinate and 
bloody on both sides, and likewise on the 
part of our batteries^ which decided the fate 
of the day. It is to th^ hot and sustained tire 
of fort St Jaffo that we owe the capture of 
the Boglish i^p ; for her bold manomvre of 
attempting to pass between the French 
admiral's ship and the ^ore made her 
ground, and, notwithstanding the utmost 
exertions to get her afloat, it was found im- 
possible, and the fire of the batteries very 
soon compelled her to strike."— See Jaxcsl 
iiLlTS. ^^ 
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honour of their flag. The comhined 
squadron, consisting of nine ships of 
the line and four fr^tes, was proudly 
and leisurely moving towards Cadiz, 
with all sails set and a favourable wind, 
bearing with them their prize, the 
Hannibal, which they had contrived to 
get afloat, in tow of the Indienne fn- 
gate. The anxiety of the British 
sailors to rescue her from their hands 
was indescribable ; the day was dear, 
the ro<dL covered with spectators, and 
loud shouts hailed every successive 
British vessel which cleared the pieiv 
head of Gibraltar to proceed on the 
perilous service. The mole, the qxiayB> 
the batteries, the cli£&, were crowded 
with anxious multitudes, eager to wit- 
ness the approaching conflict ; the band 
of the Admiral's ship, the Osssar, 
played the popular air, ** Come, cheer 
up, my lads, 'tis to glory we steer," 
while the military bands of the garri- 
son made the rock re-echo with the 
notes of " Britons, strike home 1" So 
thrilling was the interest of the scene, 
so overpowering the fedipgs which H 
excited, that the foreigners who wit- 
nessed it wished they had been English- 
men; and even the wounded begged 
tff be taken on board to share in the 
honours of the approaching conflict 

55. It was in ti*uth a proud sight 
for the English garrison to behold their 
fleety of five ships of the line, only ten 
days after a bloody encounter, again 
put to sea to give chase to an enemy's 
squadron of nine line-of-battle ships, 
six of which were perfectly uninjured, 
and which contained two l^ree-deckers 
of stupendous magnitude. The Hanni- 
bal soon fell astern, and, with the fiig- 
ate which had her in tow, returned to 
Algesiraz ; but the remainder of the 
squadron cleared Cabritta point, and 
stood away, as darkness set in, with all 
sail towards Cadiz. At ten at nighty 
a fresh breeze filled the sails of the Eng- 
lish fleet; they gained rapidly on the ene- 
my, and Sir James gave orders that th^ 
should engage the first vessels which 
they could overtake. At eleven, the 
leading ship, the Superb, steering right 
between the Real Carlos and San Her- 
menegildo, both of 112 guns, opened 
its fire on the first of these vessels. The 



fizst htcmdsidibf whidi was wholly un- 
expected, from theappvoaohof the Eng- 
lish vessel not being perceived in t£e 
dark, brought down part of the masts 
and idgging of the Real Carlos, which 
fell athwart the bows of the Superb ; 
and the next settle sails thus lying 
across, which had been recently tarred, 
on fit^. The flames, fimned by the 
tompestuous gale, spread with fright- 
ful rapidity, and the remaining masts 
and rigging were in a few minutes in a 
blaze. Deeming this gigantic adver- 
sary so far disabled that she must fall 
into the hands of the remainder of the 
fleet as they came up, the Superb passed 
on, and in half an hour overtook and 
engaged the St-Antoine, of 74 guns, 
whi<£ soon struck her coloui's. The 
CsBsar and Venerable came up in suo- 
cession, and the chase was continued all 
nighty in the midst of a tempestuous 
gale, by the light of thedischaiges which 
at intervals flashed through the gloom, 
and the awful conflagration of the burn- 
ing ship, which gleamed upon the waves 
for miles around. But while the sail- 
ors were making the greatest eflbrts, 
and constantly nearing the enemy, a 
terrible catastrophe occurred, which for 
a moment daunted the stoutest hearts. 
The Superb, after having disabled the 
Real Carlos on her starboard, passed 
otif poured a broadside on the larboard 
into the San Hermenegildo, also of 112 
guns, and soon outstnpped both her 
first-rate antagonists. The English cap- 
tain was no sooner past the last of these 
Tessels than he extinguished all the 
lights on board and ceased firing ; so 
that his ship was lost sight of in the 
dark, and the Spaniards saw only their 
own Yessels, both of which were still 
firing, unawai-e that the enemy had pass- 
ed on. In the darkness of the nighty 
mutually mistaking each other for an 
enemy, they got involved in a mortal 
combat; the violence of the wind spread 
the flames from the one to the other, 
the heavens were illuminated by the 
awful conflagration, and at midnight 
they both blew up with an explosion 
so tremendous as to shake Cadiz to its 
foundations, and spread a thrill of hor- 
ror through every soul that witnessed 
it Out of two thousand men, of whom, 
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their crews consisted, not more than 
250 were saved by the English boats, 
the remainder being blown into the air 
or lost in the waves on that tempestu- 
ous m'ght.* 

56. When morning dawned, both 
fleets were extremely scattered, the 
Venerable and Thames being feir ahead 
of the rest of the British squadron, and 
the French ship Formidable, of eighty 
guns, in the rear of the French fleet, 
at some distance from the remainder 
of their vessels. The British ships in- 
stantly gave chase, and soon brought 
her to action. It began within mus- 
ket-shot ; and shortly the hostile ships 
were abreast of each other, within pis- 
tol range, and a tremendous fire was 
kept up on both sides. Undismayed 
-by the superiority of the force brought 
against him, the French captain, 
Tronde, made the most gallant resist- 
ance, which was soon rendei'ed equal, 
by the Thames unavoidably falling be- 
hind, and dropping out of the action. 
The fire of the Venerable, however, 
directed at the hull of her opponent, 
was beginning to tell severely on the 
enemy's crew, when the French gun- 
ners, by a fortunate discharge, succeed- 
ed in bringing down her main-mast, 
and with it most of her rigging, so 
that she fell behind, and soon after- 
wards her other masts went by the 
board, and she struck on the shoals of 
San Pedro.t In this desperate situa- 
tion Captain Hood still maintained a 
contest with the stem-chasers of the 
Formidable, and gave time for two 
other ships of the line to come up ; 
upon the appearance of which the 
enemy relinquished their design of at- 
tacking the ^tabled vessel, and, erowd- 

* It is asserted by M. Thiers in his " His- 
toire du Consulat et de TEinpire," that the 
Spanish ship Real Carlos was set on fire hj 
red-hot sho^ heated for that purpose on board 
the Superb. This is an entire mistake. The 
fire arose from the sails of the Spanish ship 
taking fire from the broadside of the Superl^ 
as she passed, almost touching her first-rate 
antagonist. There was not a heated shot 
fired from the Superb, nor any fiimace for 
heating them on board. See a very inte- 
resting letter fh>m Mr Outram, the sur- 
geon of the vessel at the time, in the Gku- 
gow Courier, Idth October 1845 ; and TmERs' 
Hiftoirt du C^msuiat a de V Empire, iii 127, 
^28. 



ing all sail, stood in for Cadiz harbour, 
where they were soon after moored in 
safety. The intelligence of this bold 
and fortunate engagement, in which a 
British fleet so severely handled an 
enemy's squadron of nearly double its 
own force, excited the greater joy in 
Great Britain, that the preceding fail- 
ure in Algesiraz bay had somewhat 
mortified a people, nursed by long-con- 
tinued success to unreasonable expec- 
tations of constant triumph on their 
favourite element. On the other hand, 
the frightful catastrophe which befell 
their two first-rate men-of-war spread 
the utmost consternation through the 
Spanish peninsula, and increased that 
s^ng repugnance which the Castilian 
youth had long manifested for the 
naval sevice. 

57. Contemporaneous with these 
maritime operations was a measure 
from which Napoleon anticipated much 
in the way of forming a counterpoise 
to the vast colonial acquisitions made 
by Qreat Britain during the war ; and 
this was an attack upon Portugal, the 
ancient and tried ally of England. The 
French, according to their own admis- 
sion, had no cause of complaint against 
that power ; the only motive of fhe 
war was to provide an equivalent to 
the maritime conquests of England. 
" We only wished," says Bignon, " to 
enter that kingdom in order to leave 
it, and stipulate as the condition of 
that retreat some considerable conces- 
sion from Great Britain." The most 
obvious means of effecting this object 
was to interest Spain in its execution^ 
and this was adroitly managed by ths 
First Consul. In the treaty of Lun^ 
ville, as already observed, it had been 

t An incident, highly characteristic of tho 
English sailors, occurred in this action. In 
its voyage through the Mediterranean, the 
French fleet had &llen in with, and captured, 
the brig Speedy, of fourteen guns, command- 
ed by Captain OiORD Ooghrake, and that gal- 
lant officer, with his little crew, was on board 
the Formidable when the action took place 
in the bay of Algesiras. At every broadside 
the vessel received from, the Englidi, these 
brave men gave three cheers, regurdless alike 
of the threats of instuit deatib from the 
French if they continued so unseemly an in- 
terruption, and the obvious danger tiiat they 
themselves might be sent to the bottom by 
the disohances of their friends. 
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stipulated that the grand-dnchy of Tus- 
oany should be ceded by the Austrian 
fSBUnily, and erected into a separate prin- 
cipality in favour of Don Louis, a prince 
of the Spanish family ; and that duchy 
was soon after constituted a royal do- 
main, under the title of the kingdom 
of Etruria. Europe was at a loss at 
first to divine what was the motive for 
this sudden condition in favour of the 
Spanish house of Bourbon ; but it was 
soon made manifesty when it appeared 
that a treaty had been concluded be- 
tween France and Spain, the object of 
which was, ''to compel the court of 
Lisbon to separate itself from the alli- 
ance of Qreat Britain, and cede, till the 
conclusion of a general peace, a fourth 
of its territory to the French and Span- 
ish forces." 

' 58. This flagrant and unprovoked in- 
vasion of the rights of a pacific state 
took place at the very time when France 
was loudly proclaiming the principles 
of the Armed Neutral!^, and the utter 
injustice of one belligerent interfering 
with the trade or alliances of independ- 
ent powers. But it soon appeared that 
the First Consul's tenderness for neu- 
tral rights was all on one element,where 
he was weakest ; and that on the other, 
where his power was well-nigh irresist- 
ible, he was prepared to go &e utmost 
length of warlikeaggression, and compel 
every other state to enter into his pro- 
jects of hostility against Qreat Britain. 
So eariy as December 1800, when the 
victory of Hohenlinden had relieved him 
of all anxiety on the side of Germany, 
he had given orders for the formation 
of an army of observation at Bordeaux, 
which gradually drew towards the 
Pyrenees, and was increased to twenty 
thousand men. This was followed, 
some months afterwards, by a declara- 
tion of war on the part of Spain, 
against the court of Lisbon. The os- 
tensible grounds of complaint on which 
this step was rested, was the refusal by 
the court of Lisbon to ratify a peace 
¥dth France, signed by its plenipoten- 
tiary in 1797; accompanied with a 
complaint that she had furnished pro- 
tection to the English fleets and sailors, 
and insulted the French in the harbour 
ofCarthagen& The real reasons for the 



war w6re very different. '* The courts 
of Lisbon and Madrid," says the French 
historian, ** united by recent intermar- 
riages, had no real subjects of dispute. 
They were drawn into the contest be- 
cause the one was attached to the po- 
litical system of France, the other to 
that of Great Britain." The real ob- 
ject of the First Consul was to secure, 
by conquests in Portugal, moi'e advan- 
tageous terms of peace with Great Bri- 
tiun. On such successes, and a victory 
in Egypt, he was aware the conditions 
to be obtained mainly depended.* 
Spain was at this time entirely under 
the guidance of the Prince of the Peace 
— a vain and ambitious favourite, who 
had risen from an obscure origin, by 
court intrigue, to an elevation little 
short of the throne, and who threw 
himself willingly into the arms of 
France, in order to seek an effectual 
support against the pride and patriot- 
ism of the Castilian noblesse, who were 
exceedingly jealous of his authority. 
Guided by such a ruler, Spain made 
herself the willing instrument of France 
in this tyrannical aggression. She 
afterwards expiated her fault by tor- 
rents of blood. 

59. In this extremity the Portu- 
guese government naturally turned to 
England for support, and offered, if , 
that power would send an army of 
twenty-five thousand men, to give her 
the command of the native force& Had 
it been in the power of Great Britain 
to have acceded to this offer, the des- 
perate struggle of the Peninsula might 
have been accelerated by eight years, 
and the tiiumphs of Busaco and Vi- 
meira have gniced the conclusion of 
the first part of the war. But it was 
thought impossible to make such an 
effort : her chief disposable force was 
already engaged in Egypt; and the 
great contest in the north, as yet unde- 
cided, required all the means which 
were at the disposal of her government. 
All that could be done, therefore, was 

* '* ' Everything depends,' wrote M. Otto, 
'on two circumstances : will the English army 
be beaten in Egypt? will Spain openly de- 
clare against Portugal? Make haste and 
struggle to obtain these two results, or at 
least one of the two, and you will have a 
glorious peace. "'->TBiBBa, in. S3. 
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to send a few regfimenis to liubon, with 
a loan of £300,000, in order if possible 
to procure a respite firom the impend- 
ing danger till the general peaoe, which, 
it was already foreseen, could not be 
far distant 

60. Deprived in this manner of any 
effectual external aid, the Porfcugueee 
goTemment^ to appearance at least, was 
not wanting to its ancient renown. An 
animated proclamation was put forth, 
in which &e people were reminded of 
their ancestors' heroic resistance to the 
Romans, and their imperishable achieve- 
ments in the southern hemisphere; 
new armaments were ordered, works 
hastily constructed, a levy en nuuMS 
called forth, and the plate borrowed 
from the churches to aid government 
in carrying on the means of defence. 
But during all this show of resistance^ 
there was a secret understanding be- 
tween the courts of Lisbon and Madrid. 
The regular troops on the frontier, 
about twenty thousand strong, were 
scarcely increased by a single soldier ; 
and when, in the end of May, the 
Spanish army of thirty thousand com- 
batants invaded the country, they ex- 
perienced hardly any resistiuice. Ju- 
rumenha and OUvenza at once opened 
their gates; Campo Mayor, though 
amply provided with everything re- 
quisite to sustain a siege, only held out 
a fortnight ; and the Portuguese, flying 
in disorder, made haste to throw the 
Tagus between them and the enemy. 
Even Elvas, which never lowered its 
colours in a more glorious sabseqent 
strife, surrendered ; and in a fortnight 
after the war commenced, this collusive 
contest was terminated by the signa- 
ture of preliminaries of peace at Ab- 
rantes. By this treaty, which was rati- 
fied on 29Ui September, Olivenza, with 
its circumjacent territory, was ceded to 
Spain, and the ports of Portugal were 
shut against the English flag. 

61. No sooner were the terms of 
this treaty known in France, than the 
First Consul refused to ratify them. 
Kot that he had either any animosity 
or cause of complaint against the cabi- 
net of Lisbon, but that by this pacifi- 
cation the main object of the war was 
lost — namely, the occupation of such a 



portion of the Portuguese territory by 
the French troops, as might give weight 
to the demands of France for restitu- 
tion of her Conquered colonies from 
Great Britain. The French army of 
observation, accordingly, under Leclerc 
and St Cyr, five-and-twenty thousand 
strong, which had advanced to Ciudad 
RodrigO) entered Portugal, invested Al- 
meida, and threatraied both Lisbon and 
Oporto. Menacing letters were des- 
patched to the Prince of the Peace by 
the First Consul, who openly declared 
that if the Spanish corps, fifteen thou- ' 
sand strong, stationed at Salamanca, 
made a single step in advance, he would ' 
consider it as a declaration of war, and 
that, in that event> the last hour of the. 
Spanish monarchy had struck.* The 
Portuguese government now commen- 
ced serious preparations : six sail of the 
line were detached from Lisbon to rein- 
force the English blockading squadron 
off Cadiz, and such efforts as the timfr 
would admit were made to reinforce 
the army on the frx>ntier. But the con- 
test was too unequal ; and England, 
anticipating the seisure of the conti- 
nental dominions of the house of Bra- 
ganza, had already taken possession of 
the island of Madeira, to secure its colo- 
nial dominions from insult, when the 
tempest was averted by external events. 
The near approach of an accommoda- 
tion between Franceand England, made 
it a greater object for the First Consul 
to extend his colonial acquisitions, than 
to enlarge his conquests on the oonti* 
nent of Europe ; while the arrival of a 
convoy with a great supply of silver 
from Brazil, gave the Portuguese gov- 
ernment the means both of satisfying 
his pecuniary demands, and gratifying 
the cupidity of his inferior agents. To 

* " The letter of the Prince of Peace is so 
absurd that it does not deserve a serious re> 
ply. But if this Prinoe. bribed by Bngland, 
draws the king and the aueen into measurea 
hostile to the honour ana interests of the Re- 
public, the knell of the Spanish monurehy 
has rung. My intention ia* that the French, 
troops mall remain in Spain, until peace has 
been declared between the Republic and 
Portugal. The slightest movement on the 
part of the Spanish troops to draw nearer to 
the French army, will be treated as a decla- 
ration of war." — ^Na-Polson au Minittre dm 
ReUaUms BxtMewrti, 10th July 1801 ; TRiCBdi 
iiL103. 
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use the wordi of a French historian — 
" The Portuguese goyemmenty holding 
the purse^ threw it at the feet of the 
robbera, and thus saved itself from de- 
struction." 

62. Bribes were liberally bestowed 
on the Franch generals,* and so com- 
pletely did thiEi seasonable supply re- 
move all difficulties that a treaty was 
soon concluded, in virtue of which Oli* 
venza, with its territory, was confinned 
to Spain ; the harbours of Portugal were 
closed against English ships, both of 
war and commerce ; one half of Quiana, 
as far as the Carapanatuba stream, was 
ceded to France, and the commerce of 
the Republic was placed on the same 
footing as that with the most fitvoured 
nations. By a less honourable and se- 
cret article, the immediate payment of 
twenty million francs (£800,000) was 
made the condition of the retreat of 
the French troops. As the war ap- 
proached a termination, the anxiety of 
Napoleon to procure equivalents for the 
English colonial acquisitions became 
more vehement Talleyrand's letters 
to the Prince of the Peace, insisting 
on the cession of Trinidad by Spain, in 
pursuance of Napoleon's instructions, 
were of the most menacingkind.f With 
the same view, as already noticed, he 
made propositipns to Prussia to seize 
Hanover : an insidious though tempt- 
ing offer, which he frequently after re- 
newed, which wouldhave rendered that 
power permanently a dependant on 
France, and totally altered the balance 
of European politics. But the Prus- 
sian cabinet had good sense enough, at 
that time at least, to see that no such 
gratuitous act of spoliation was likely 
to prove a permanent acquisition, and 
declined the proposal 

* Ledercgot five million firanos, or £200,000, 
for his own share. — Hard. viii. ISO. 

t Spain has made war ^to use one of his own 
expressions) vnth hifpocritjf against Portugal : 
she really wishes peace. The Prince of Peace 
is, according to our information, in correspon- 
dence with England. A rupture with Spain is 
a ridiculous menace, when we have her ves- 
sels at Brest, and our troops in the heart of 
the kingdom. Spain has only one thinf to 
do— that is, in her treaties with Englaao^ to 
place the island of Trinidad at our msposal." 
— M. Tallktrand au Mmigtre d« la Franee d 
Madrid, 0th July 1801. Thikbs^ ilL 167. 



($8. Meanwhile Napoleon, relieved by 
the treaty of Lun^yille ftt>m all api> 
prehensions of a serious Continental 
struggle, bent all his attention to Qreat 
Britain, and made serious preparations 
for invasion on his own side of the 
Channel Though not of the gigantic 
character which they assumed in a later 
period of the contest, after the renewal 
of the war, these efforts were of a kind 
to excite the serious attention of the 
English government. From the mouth 
of the S^eldt to that of the Qaronne, 
every creek and headland was fortified, 
so as to afford protection to the small 
craft which were creeping along the 
shere from all the ports of the king- 
dom, to the general rendezvous at Dun- 
kirk and Boulogne. The latter harbour 
was the general point of assemblage ; 
gun-boats and flat^bottomed praams 
were collected in great quantities, fur- 
naces erected for heating shot, immense 
batteries constructed, and every prepa* 
ration made, not only for a vigorous 
defence, but for the most energetic of- 
fensive operations. By an ordinance 
of 12th July, the flotilla was organised 
in nine divisions; and to them were 
assigned all the boats and artillerymen 
which had been attached to the armies 
of the Rhine and the Maine, which had 
been brought down those streams to 
the harbours on the ChanneL The 
immensity of these preparations was 
studiously dwelt upon in the French 
papers ; nothing was talked of but the 
approaching descent upon Qreat Bri- 
tain ; and fame, ever the first to sound 
the alarm, so magnified their amount^ 
that, when a few battalions pitched 
their tents on the heights of Boulogne, 
ii was universally credited in England 
that the army of invasion was about 
to take its station preparatory to the 
threatened attempt; 

64. Though not participating in the 
vulgar illusion as to the imminence ot 
the danger, theEnglish government had 
various weighty reasons for not disre- 
garding the preparations on the south- 
em coast of the ChanneL The fleets of 
Qreat Britain in the narrow seas were, 
indeed, so powerful, that no attempt 
at invasion by open force could be 
made with any chance of Buoceasj 
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but it was impossible to conceal the 
alarming fact, that the same wind which 
waffced the Fronch flotilla out of its har- 
bours might chain the English cruisers 
to theirs ;* and the recent expeditions 
of Qantheaume in the Mediterranean, 
and of Hoche to the coast of Ireland, 
had demonstrated that, notwithstand- 
ing the greatest maritime superiority, 
it was impossible at all times to pre- 
vent a vigilant and active enemy from 
putting to sea during the darkness of 
the autumnal or winter months. It 
could not be denied that, even although 
ultimate defeat might attend a descent, 
incalculable confusion and distress 
would necessarily follow it, in the first 
instance. Nor were they without hopes 
that the destruction of the armament 
might influence the issue of the nego- 
tiations for peace; and that, if tiie 
First Consul saw that his flotilla was 
not secure from insult even in his own 
harbours, he would probably abate 
something of the pretensions which his 
extraordinary successes had induced 
him to bring forward. The King de- 
clared his resolution, in the event of 
the enemy landing, to put himself at 
the head of his troops ; and the Prince 
of Wales, in a most touching and hon- 
ourable letter, reiterated an application 
which he had made to his roytJ father in 
1798, to be allowed to serve his country 
in the command of part of the forces.f 
65. Influenced by these views, the 
British government prepared a power- 
fill armament of bombs and light ves- 
sels in the Downs, and intrusted the 
command to Lord Nelson, whose dar- 
ing and successful exploits at the Nile 

* England at this period had fourteen ships 
of the line under Admiral Gomwallis off 
Brest, and seventeen in the German Ocean 
observing the Dutch harbours. — J amis, iii 
App. No. 2 ; and Dumas, vii. 144. 

t '* The serious and awflil crisis in which 
this country now stands, calls for the united 
efforts of every British arm in the defence of 
all that can be dear to Englishmen, and it is 
with glowing pride that I behold the preva- 
lence of this sentiment in eveiy part of your 
H^jesty's diminions. Whatever may, some 
time bock, have been vour Mi^esty's objec- 
tions to my being in the way of actual ser- 
vice, yet at a crins like this, unexampled in 
our history, when every subjiect in the realm 
is eagerly seeking for, and nas his post as- 
signed him, these objections will, I humbly 
trusty yield to the pressure of the times, and 



and Copenhagen pointed him out as 
peculiarly fitted for an enterprise of 
this description. On the 1st August 
he set sail fh>m Deal at the head of 
three ships of the line, two frigates, and 
thirty-five bombs, brigs, and smaller 
vessels, and stood over to the French 
coast He himself strongly uiged that 
the expedition, aided by a few thou* 
sand ti-oops, should be sent against 
Flushing ; but the cabinet resolved that 
it should proceed against Boulogne, 
and thither accordingly he went, much 
against his inclination. After a recon- 
noissance, attended with a slight can- 
nonade on both sides, soon fiter his 
arrival, a more serious attack took 
place on the night of the 15th August 
But in the interval the French line of 
boats had been rendered well-nigh un- 
assailable. Every vessel was defended 
by long poles headed by iron spikes 
projecting from their sides ; strong net- 
tings were braced up to their lower 
yards; they were moored head and 
stem across the harbour-mouth in the 
strongest possible manner, chained to 
the ground and to each other, and on 
boa^ each was from fifty to a hundred 
soldiers, every one of whom was pro- 
vided with three loaded muskets, as 
in defending a broach threatened with 
assault. In addition to this, the whole 
were immediately under the guns of 
the batteries on shore, and every emi- 
nence capable of bearing cannon had 
been armed with a powerful array of 
artillery. 

66. Notwithstanding these formid- 
able circumstances, Nelson commenced 
the attack at midnight in four divi- 

that your Mi^esty will be graciously pleased 
to call me to a station wherein I may prove my- 
self worthy of the confidence of my country, 
and of the high rank I hold in it^ by staking 
my life in its defence. Death would be prefer- 
able to being marked as the only man in the 
oountiy who cannot be suffered to come forth 
on such an occasion. Should it be my fate 
to fall in so glorious a contest, no ii\jury could 
arise to the line of the succession, on ac- 
count of the number happily remaining 
of your Mi^eety'fl children. But were 
there fifty princes, or only one, it would, 
in my humble opinion, be equally incum- 
bent on them to stand foremost in the ranks 
of danger, at so decisive a period as the pre- 
sent."—- Prikos or Walks to Oeorob IIJ., 
August S, }801 ; Pklliw's Ufe of Sidmimth, 
i. 439, 440. 
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tionB of boats. The second divisioii, 
under Captain Parker, first closed with 
the enemy, and in the most gallant 
style instantly endeayoured to boai-d. 
But the strong netting baffled all their 
efforts, and as they were vainly endea- 
vouring to cut their way through it, 
disohaiges of musketry firom the sol- 
diers on board killed or wounded above 
half their number, including their gal- 
lant leader Captain Parker, who was 
desperately maimed while cheering on 
his men. The darkness of the night, 
and the rapidity of the tide, which pre- 
vented the other divisions from getting 
into action at the same time as Captain 
Parker's, rendered the attack abortive, 
notwitstanding the most gallant efforts 
on the part of the seamen and marines 
engaged in the service. One of the 
commanders of the French division 
behaved like a generous enemy. He 
hailed the boats as they approached, 
and called out in Engluh — " Let me 
advise you, brave Englishmen, to keep 
off; you can do nothing here; it is 
only shedding the blood of gallant men 
to attempt it" After four hours of 
gallant but unequal combat, the assail- 
ants were obliged to retire, with the 
lossof 172 men killed and wounded; but 
Nelson declared that^ " If all the boats 
could have arrived at their destined 
points at the periods assigned to them, 
not all the chains in France could have 
prevented our men from bringing off 
the whole of the vessels." 

67. A singular circumstance occurred 
«t this time, which demonstrates how 
little the clearest intellect can antici- 
pate the ultimate result of the dis- 
coveries which are destined to effect 
the greatest changes in human affairs. 
At the time when all eyes in Europe 
were fixed on the Channel, and the 
orators in the French tribunate were 
wishing for *' a fair wind and thirty-six 
hours," an unknown individual* pre- 
sented himself to the First Consul, and 
said, "The sea which separates you 
i&^m your enemy gives him an im- 
mense advantage. Aided alternately by 
the winds and the tempests, he braves 
you in his inaccessible isle. This ob- 

• Fulton. 
VOL, V. 



stacle, his sole strength, I engage to 
overcome. I can, in spite of all his 
fleets, at any time, in a few hours tran- 
sport your armies into his territory, 
without fearing the tempests, or hav- 
ing need of the winds. Consider the 
means which I offer you." The plan 
and details accompanying it were re- 
ceived by Napoleon, and by him re- 
mitted to a commission of the most 
learned men whom France could pro- 
duce, who reported that the scheme 
was mtumary and impntctiaahle, and, 
in consequence, it at that time came 
to nothing. Such was the reception 
which BTEAM NAVIGATION received at 
the hands of philosophy ; such is the 
first success of the greatest discovery 
of modem times since the invention of 
printing — of one destined in its ulti- 
mate effects to produce a revolution in 
the channels of commerce, alter the art 
of naval war, work out the oveiihrow 
of empires, change the face of the world. 
The discovery seemed made for the 
age; and yet genius and philosophy 
rejected it at the very time when it 
was most required, and when it seemed 
calculated to carry into effect the vast 
projects which were already matured 
by the great leader of its most formi- 
dable forces. 

68. But the Continental writers were 
in error when they supposed that this 
vast acquisition to nautical power 
would, if it had been fully developed 
at that time, have led to the subjugsr 
tion of Britain ; the English maritime 
superiority would have appeared as 
clearly in the new method of carrying 
on naval war as it had in the old. 
Steam navigation has in a great degree 
altered the mode of carrying on naval 
warfare, but it has made no change 
on its principles, or the elements of 
strength by which ultimate success is 
tobeattained. Gunpowder has changed 
in a considerable degree the arms of 
land contests ; but &e principles of 
the military art, the sources of mili- 
tary stren^h, are the same as they 
were in the days of Hannibal and 
Caesar. Albion would have been en- 
circled by steam vessels ; if the French 
boats, aided by such auxiliaries, could 

L 
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have braved the wind and >the tide, 
the English cruisers would have been 
equally assisted in the maintenance of 
their blockade ; the stoutest heart and 
the last guinea would have finally car- 
ried the day, whatever ohanges oc< 
cuFced in the mode of carrying on the 
conteet ; the land of xjoal .and iron 
would have maintained its superiority 
in the warfare of fire. Even if their 
wooden walls hadbdenbrokeQ>thiH>ugh, 
the -future conquerors of Yiioria and 
Waterloo had no cause for despon* 
dency, if the war came to be cpnducted 
by land forces on their own .fihore& 

69. But these warlike demonatca- 
tions were a mere cover on both «ides 
to the real intentions of the two oabi- 
nets ; and in the midst of l^e hostile 
fleets and armies which covered the 
Channel and the cos^ts of France, 
couriers were incessantly passing, car- 
rying despatches, containing the nego* 
tiations for a general peace. In truth, 
the contest had now ceased to have 
any pe^aent or definite object with 
both the powers by whom it was main- 
tained, and they were driven to an 
accommodation from the experifincad 
impossibiUty of finding any common 
element on which their faositilities could 
be carried on. After the loss of aU Jber 
colonies, the ruin of .her commerce, 
and the disappearai^ce of her flag frcon 
the ocean, it was as impoai^ible for 
France to find a method of annoying 
Great iJ^itain, as it was for England to 
discover the means of reducing the 
Continental power of Jier enemy, v^er 
the peace of Lun^ville had pix)strated 
the last array of the military monar- 
chies of Europe. Even if their mutual 
hostility were inextinguishable, still 
both had need of a breathing-time to 
prepare for a renewal of the contest ; 
the foimer that she might r^^a^n the 
commerce and colonies on which her 
naval -strength depended, the latter 
that lE^ might restore the finances 
which the ^lormous expenses of the 
war had seriously disorganised. 

70. So early as the 21s6 March, the 
BritL^ cabinet had signified to M. Otto, 
who still remained in Iiondon to si^r- 
intend the arrangements for the ex- 
ehange of prisoners, that they were 



disposed to renew the negotiations 
which had so often been opened with- 
out success ; and it was agreed between 
the two governments that^ without any 
general suspension .of arms, the basis 
of a treaty should be secretly adjusted. 
When the terms, however, first came 
to be proposed, there appeared to be 
an irreconcilable difference between 
them; nor was this surprising, fot 
both had enjoyed a career of ^moat 
unbroken success upon their separate 
eleiaents, and each was called on to 
make sacrifices for peace, which, it was 
quite evident, could not be exacted 
from them by force .of arms, if the con* 
test were continued, hosed Hawkes- 
bury's first proposals were, that the 
French should evacuate Egypt, and 
that the English should retain Malta^ 
Ceylon, Trinidad, and Martinique, and 
evacuate all the other colonies which 
they had conquered during the war — 
acquiEdtions whicdi, how great soever^ 
did not seem disproportionate to the 
vast Continental additions received by 
France in the extension of her frontier 
to the Jthine, and the establishmcait of 
a girdle of affiliatad republics round 
the parent state. But to these ccmdi- 
tionathe First Consul refused to accede.. 
" The resolution of the First Consul,** 
says the histoiian of his diplomacy, 
<< was soon tat^n. France could neitiii^ 
surrendtf any part of its ancient do- 
mains por its recent acquisitions." 

71. The views of Napoleon were d^- 
veloped in a note of K. Otto, on the 
23d July, after the dissohition of the 
northern confederacy had relieved Eng- 
land of one of the greatest of her dan- 
gers, and disposed Fi'ance to proceed 
with more moderation in the negotia- 
tion, and when her defeat on the banks 
of the Nile had deprived her of all 
hopes of retaining that colony by force 
of arms. He proposed that Egypt 
should be restored to the Porte ; that 
the republic formed of the seven Ionian 
islands shovild be recognised ; that the 
harbours of Italy should be restored to 
ike Pope and ihe King of Naples, Port 
Mahon ceded to Spain, and Malta to 
the Knights of Jerusalem, with the of- 
fer to raze its fortifications. In the 
East Indies, he offered to abandon Cey- 
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lou, which had been wrested from the 
Dutch, to Qreat Britain, upon oondi- 
tion that all the other colonial eon- 
quests of England in both hemispheres, 
should be restored, and in that event 
he agreed to ^respect the integrity of 
Portugal. Lord Havkesbuiy, in an- 
swer, suggested some arrangement by 
whidi Malta might be Teudeved inde- 
pendent of both .parties, and insisted 
for the retention of some of the British 
conquests in the West Indies. The 
negotiations wacepi'olonged for several 
months ; but at length the difficulties 
were all adjusted^ and the prelimiuaries 
of a. general .peace signed at London 
on the Ist October. 

72. Bythesear^les, itwasagreedthat 
hostilities should immediately cease by 
hmd 4md sea between the contracting 
parties ; that Great Britain should re- 
store its colonial conquests in every part 
of the world— 'Ceylon in the East^ and 
Trinidad in the West Indies alone ex- 
cepted, which were ceded in entire sove- 
reignty to that powmr; that Egypt 
should be restored to the Porte, Malta 
and its dependencies to the order of St 
John of Jerusalem, the Cape of Qood 
Hope to Holland, but opened alike to 
thetrade of boththecontractingpowerB; 
the integrity of Portugal guaranteed ; 
the harbours of the Roman and Nea- 
.poHtan states evaouated by the Fmioh, 
and Porto Ferraio by the British forces ; 
A compensation provided for the. House 
■of 'Nassau ; and a new republic created 
in the Seven Islauds of the Adriatic, 
-which was recognised by the French 
Republia The fisheries of Newfouud- 
land were restored to the situation in 
which they had been before the war, 
reserving their final arrangement to the 
definitive treaty.* Tb0ugh the negotia- 
tions had been so leog in dependenee, 
they had been kept a 4>rofound seoret 

* The clause regarding Malta, which be- 
came of ao much importance in the sequel, 
from being the ostensible gfround of the rup- 
ture of the treaty, was in these terms : "The 
island of Malta, with its dependcnpies, shall 
be evacuated by the English troops, and re- 
stored to the order of St John of Jerusalem. 
To secure the absolute independence of that 
isle from both the contracting parties, it 
shall be placed under the gxiarantec of a third 
power to be named in the definitive treaty." 
>-DuMAS,vii.819; and P^rl Hist. xxxv. 18, 19. 



from the people of both oountrios, and 
their long continuance had sensibly 
weakened thehopeof their being brought 
to a satisfactory result. Either from 
aoeident or design, this impression had 
been greatly strengthened, recently.be- 
tee the signature of the preliminaries ; 
and thevery day before, the report had 
gone abroad in London, that all hope 
of an amicable adjustment was at an 
end, and that inteitninable war was 
likely again to break out between the 
two nations. 

73. In proportion to the desponding 
feelings occasioned by this impression 
were the transports of joy excited by 
the appearance of a London Qazette 
Extraordinary on the 2d October, an- 
nouncing the signature of the prelimi- 
naries on the preceding day. The three 
per cents instantly rose from 69 to 66 ; 
the tiers cotiMolidS at Paris from 48 to 
53. Universal joy pervaded both capi- 
tals. These feelings rapidly spr^d 
through the whole Britlfb nation, as 
the arrival of the post announced the 
joyful intelligence ; and the public satis- 
faction was at its height when, on the 
12th of the same month. Colonel Lauri- 
ston arrived, bearing the ratification of 
the treaty by the French government. 
J^ever since the restoration of Charles 
II. had sttoh transports seized the. pub- 
lic mind. The populaoe insisted on 
drawing the Fi*ench envoys in their car- 
riage; and they were conducted by this 
tumultuary an*ay, followed by a guard 
of honour from the household brigade, 
through Parliament Street to Downing 
Street, where the ratifications were ex- 
changed ; and at night a general illu- 
mination gave vent to the feelings of 
universal exhilaration.+ Nor was the 
public joy manifested in a less empha- 
tic manner at Paris. Hardly had the 
cannon of the Tuileries and the Inva- 
lides, in the evening, announced the 
unexpected intelligence, when every one 
stopped in the streets and cougi'atulat- 
ed his.acquaintaBoe on the news ; the 

i The lines of daudiaa were then precisely 
applicable : — 
" Omnia in hoc uno variis discordia cessit 

Ordiuibus; laetatur eques, plauditque 
senatus, 

Vataque patricio certant plebeia fovcni'* 
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publicflocked in crowds to the theatres, 
where it was officially promulgated, 
amidst transports long unfelt in the 
metropolis ; and in the evening the city 
was universally and splendidly illumi- 
nated. There seemed no bounds to 
the prosperity and glory of the Repub- 
lic, now that this auspicious event had 
removed the last and most inveterate 
of its enemies. 

74. But while these were the natural 
feelings of the inconsiderate populace, 
who are ever governed by present im- 
pressions, and were for the most part 
destitute of the information requisite 
to form a correct opinion on the sub- 
ject> there were many men gifbed with 
greater sagacity and foresight in Great 
Britain, who deeply lamented the con- 
ditions by which peace had been pur- 
chased, and from the very first pro- 
phesied that it could be of no long en- 
durance. They observed, that the war 
had been abruptly terminated, without 
any one of the objects being gained for 
which it was undertaken : that it was 
entered into in order to curb the ambi- 
tion, and stop the democratic propa- 
gandism of France, and in an especial 
manner prevent the extension of its au- 
thority in the Low Countries; whereas 
by the result its power was immensely 
extended, its frontier advanced to the 
Rhine, its influence to the Niemen, and 
■a military chieftain placed at its head, 
capable of wielding to the best advan- 
tage its vast resources. That, suppos- 
ing the destruction of some, and the 
humiliation of other powers, had ab- 
solved Britain from all her ties with 
the Continental states, and left her at 
full liberty to consult only her own in- 
terest in any treaty which might be 
formed, still it seemed at best extreme- 
ly doubtful whether the preliminaries 
which had been signed were calculated 
iio accomplish this object. That they 
<:ontributed nothing towards the coer- 
cion of France on one element, while 
they gave that power the means of 
restoring its fleets and recruiting the 
sinews of war on another; and that thus 
the result necessarily would be, that 
Britain would be compelled to renew 
the contest again, and that too at no 
distant period in order to maintain her 



existence, and she would then find her 
enemy's resources as much strength^ 
ened as her own were weakened during 
its cessation. That during the struggle 
we had deprived France of all her colo- 
nies, blockaded her harbours, ruined 
her commerce, and almost annihilated 
her navy, and therefore had nothing to 
fear from her maiitime hostility ; but 
would this superiority continue, i^ in 
pursuance of this treaty, we r^rtored 
almost all her colonial possessions, and 
enabled her, by a succ^sfid commerce, 
in a few years to revive her naval power? 
If, therefore, the principle, so longmain- 
tained by Great Britain, had any foun- 
dation, that we had been driven into 
the war to provide for our own securily, 
and the hostility of revolutionary France 
was implacable, it was evident that Bri- 
tain had eveiything to fear and nothing 
to hope from this pacification; and 
while she unbuckled her own armour, 
and laid aside her sword, she was in 
truth placing in the hands of her re- 
doubtable adversary the weapons, and 
the only weapons, by which ere long 
that enemy might be enabled to aim 
mortal strokes at herself. 

75. The partisans of the admini- 
stration, and the advocates for peace 
throughout the country, opposed to 
these arguments considerations of an- 
other kind, perhaps still more specious. 
They contended that the real question 
was not, what were the views formed, 
or the hopes indulged, when we enter- 
ed into the war, but what were the pro- 
spects which could rationally be enter- 
tained, now that we had reached its 
tenth year? Without pretending to 
affirm that the resources of Great Bri- 
tain were worn out, or peace had be- 
come a matter of necessity, still it was 
impossible to dispute that, in conse- 
quence of the cessation of Continental 
hostilities, and the dissolution of the 
last coalition, the prospect of effectually 
reducing the military power of France 
had become almost hopeless. That 
thus the question was, whether, after 
it had become impossible, by the dis- 
asters of our allies, to attain one object 
of the war, we should obstinately and 
single-handed maintain the contest, 
wi&out any definite end to be gained 
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by its profleontion f Though the fron- 
tiers of France had been extended, and 
her power immensely increajsed, still 
the revolutionary mania, by far the 
greatest evil with which Europe was 
tiireatened, had been at length effectu- 
ally extinguished. Thus &ie contest 
had ceased to be, as at firsts one of life 
and death to Britain, and had returned 
to the usual state of warfare between 
regular governments, in which the cost 
of maintaining it was to be balanced 
by the advantages to be gained from 
its prosecution. Without doubt^ the 
return of peace, and the restoration of 
her colonies, would give France the 
means of increasingher naval resources ; 
but it would probably do the same in 
an equal or greater degree to Great 
Britain, and leave the maritime power 
of the two countries in the same rela- 
tive situation as before. It is impos- 
sible to remain for ever at war, solely 
in order to prevent your enemy repair- 
ing the losses he has sustained during 
the contest; and the enormous expenses 
with which the struggle is attended will, 
if much longer continued, involve the 
finances of the country in inextricable 
embarrassment. It is surely, therefore, 
worth trying, now that a regular gov- 
ernment is established in the Republic, 
whether it is not possible to remain 
with so near a neighbour on terms of 
amity ; and it will be time enough to 
take up arms again, if the conduct of 
the First Consul shall come to demon- 
strate that he was not sincere in his 
professions, and that a renewal of the 
contest would be less perilous than a 
continuance of peace. 

76. The termination of hostilities be- 
tween France and England speedily 
drew after it the accommodation of the 
differences of the minor powers engag- 
ed in the war. No sooner were the 
preliminaries signed with Great Bri- 
tain, than Napoleon used his utmost 
efforts to conclude a treaty on the most 
favourable terms with the Ottoman 
Porte. On this occasion the finesse of 
European diplomacy prevailed over the 
plain sense and upright dealing of the 
Osmanlis. The news of the surrender 
of Alexandria reached Paris on the 7th 
October, six days after the prelimi- 



naries had been signed with England ; 
instantly the Turkish ambassador, Es- 
seyd All Effendi, who had long been 
in a sort of confinement^ was sent for; 
and before he was aware of the impor- 
tant success which had been gained, he 
waspersuadedtoagreeto a treaty, which 
was signed two days afterwards. In this 
negotiation, the French diplomatists 
made great use of their alleged modera- 
tion in agreeing to the restoration of 
Egypt» which they knew was already 
lost ; and so worked upon the fears of 
the ambassador by threats of a descent 
from Ancona and Otranto, that he con- 
sented to give to the Republican com- 
merce in the Levant the same advan* 
tages which the most fSftvoured nations 
enjoyed; and, at the same time, the 
Republic of the Seven Ionian Islands 
was recognised as an independent state. 
Thus, by the arts of M. Talleyrand, 
were the French, who, in defiance of 
ancient treaties, had done all in their 
power to wrest Egypt from the Turks, 
placed on the same footing with the 
English, by whose blood and treasure 
it had been rescued from their grasp. 

77. In the end of August, a defini- 
tive treaty was concluded between 
France and Bavaria, by which the lat- 
ter power renounced in favour of the- 
former all its territories and posses- 
sions on the left bank of the Rhine, 
and received, on the other hand, a gua- 
rantee for its dominions on the right 
bank. The preliminaries, signed at 
Morfontaine on 30th September 1800, 
between France and America, were- 
ratified by a definitive treaty, which 
somewhat abridged the commercial ad- 
vantages stipulated in favour of the- 
Republic, although it placed the French 
on the footing of the moat favoured 
nations. But notwithstanding all his 
exertions, the First Consul was obliged 
to forego the peculiar advantages which, 
in the treaty of 1778, the gratitude of 
the Americans to Louis XVI. had 
granted to the subjects of France. 
Finally, a treaty of peace was, on 8th 
October, concluded between France and 
Russia, and on 17th December, between 
the same power and the Dey of Algiers. 

78. The pubUc articles of the Russian 
treaty merely re-established the relar 
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tions of the two empires on the fboi« 
ing on which they stood prior to the 
commencement of hostiliides ; but it 
contained also several secret artides, 
which ultimately became of the great* 
est importance in the compiieaited sys* 
tem of European policy. Than appear*' 
ed, in diplomatic acts, decisive eTidence 
of those sentiments which Alexander 
had revealed to the French minister 
Duroo in secret conferenoe. {^AtnUi 
Chap, xxxiii § 73, note,] The first 
article related to the division of the in-» 
demnities provided by the treaty of 
Lun^ville for the princes dispossessed 
on the left bank of* the Rhine. The 
two cabinets bound themselves ^* ta 
form a perfect concert, to lead the par** 
^ies interested to adopt their principles, 
which are to preserve a j ust equilibrium 
between th« houses of Austria and 
Fnusia^'' The second artide provided, 
that the high contracting parties should 
-come to an understanding to arrange 
•on amicable terms the affairs of Italy 
and of the Holy See. The sixth article 
stipulated, that ** the First Consul and 
the Emperor of Russia shall act in con"! 
cert in relation to the King of Sardinia, 
and with all the regaixl possible to the 
actual state of affairs." The ninth ar* 
tide guaranteed the- independence of 
the Republic of the Seven Islands: 
** and it is specially provided that those 
.isles shdU contain no foreign troopa/' 
Finally, the eleventh article, the most 
important of the whole, declaredr— 
" As soon as possible after the signa* 
ture of the present treaty, and these 
secret artides, the two ^ntraeting par* 
"ties shall enter upon the consideration 
of the establishment of a generid peace/ 
rupon the following basis : ' To restore 
A just equilibriumin the d^^weni part* 
-of tkeworld, and to intmre &e liberty of 
A* seaif binding themselves to act in 
concert for the attainment of -these ob^ 
jects by all measures, whether of con- 
ciliation or vigour, mutually agreed on 
between them, for the good of hnrafln^ 
ity, the general repose, and theinde*' 
pendenoe of governments.' " So eaiiy 
had these great potentates taken upon 
themaelves to act as 'the arbiters of the 
whole afiSiurs of the civilised world ! 
These secret articles were in the end 



the cause of all the differencee v^ch 
issued between those powers, and 
brought the French to Moscow and the 
Russians to Paris^ So often does over* 
weening ambition overvault itsdf, and 
fall on the other side. 

79. The preliminary articles of the 
pesoe between Great Britain aad France 
underwent a protrHcted discussion in 
both Houses of Pariiament» immedi^ 
ately after the opening of the session 
in November 1801. The eyes of all 
the world were fixed on the only assem* 
bly in existence, where the merits of so 
important a treaty, and the mighty in- 
terests it involved, could reoMve a free 
discussion. It was urged by Lord 
OrmviUe, Mr Windham, and the war 
party in both houses^ — ** By the-result 
of this treaty we are in truth a con* 
quered people. BuoAaparte is as much 
our master as he is of Spain or Prussia^ 
or any of those oonntries whidi, though 
nominally independent, are really sub- 
jeetedtohisxsontroL Are ourresouroes 
e^austed ? Is the daa»ger imminent, 
that such degrading. t^rma are acceded 
to I On the contrary, our wealth is 
unbounded, our fieets are omnipotent, 
and we have i<ecently humbled the ve^ 
teransof France, even on their own 
dement } . We now make pesas^ it seems^ 
because we foreseca time at no distant 
period when we shall be obliged to do 
BO ; we capitulate, like Qeneral Menou, 
wtdle we have- still some ammunition 
left. The first question for every in-r 
dependent power inheriting it glorious 
name to ask itself is,' ' Is the part I am 
to act consonant to the high reputation 
I have borne in the world f Judging 
by tibisfstsnd&rd, what shall we say of 
the present treaty ? Franc* gives up 
ndthingi; fov Sgyptyat the time of its 
condusion, was not hers to give. Eng^ 
land, with the exception of Trinidad 
and Ceylon, gives up everything: By 
the result of the treaty, France posses* 
see in Eairopetillthe continent, except- 
ing Atistri& and Prussia-; in Asia, Bon- 
dicherry,- Cochin, Negapatam, and the 
Spice Islands ; in A&tca, the Cape of 
Gfood Hope, Gbree^ and Senegal; in the 
Mfiditenranean, every fortified port ex- 
cepting Gibraltar, so that that inland 
sea may now be truly called a French 
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lake ; in the West Indies, part at least 
of St Domingo, Martinique, Tobago, 
St Lucia, Guadalonpe, Curagoa; in 
North America, St Pien*e, Miguelon, 
and Louisiana, in virtue of a secret 
treaty with Spain ; in South America, 
Surinam, D6merara,Berbice, Easequibo, 
and Guiana, as far as Uie river of the 
Amasons. Such is the power which 
we are required to contemplate with* 
out dismay, and under the shadow of 
whose greatness we are invited to lie 
down with perfect tranquillity and 
composure. What would the Mali- 
boroughs, the Godolphins, the Somers, 
or such weak and deluded men as view* 
ed with jealousy the power of Louis 
XIY., have said to a peace which not 
only confirms to France the possession 
of nearly the whole of Europe, but el^ 
tends her empke over every other part 
of the globe ? 

80. ** But it is said that France and 
the First Consul ^vill stop short in the 
career of ambition ; that they will be 
satisfied with the successes ^ey have 
gained, and that the progress of the 
Revolution will terminate at the eleva* 
tion it has already attained. Is such 
the natui'e of ambition ? Is it the na- 
ture of French revolutionary ambition ? 
Does it commonly happen that either 
communities or single men are cured of 
the passion for aggrandisement by un- 
limited success ? On the conttnry, if 
we examine the French Revolution, and 
trace it correctly to its causes, we shall 
find that the scheme of universal em- 
pire was, from the beginning, what was 
looked forward to as the consummation 
of its labours; the end first in view, 
though the last to be accomplished; 
the primvm mobile that originally set 
it in motion, and has since guided and 
governed all its movements. The au- 
thors of the Revolution wished, in the 
first instance, to destroy morality and 
religion; but they wished these things, 
not as ends, but as means in a higher 
design. They wished for a double' em- 
pire—an empire of opinion, and aai 
empire of political power ; and they 
used the one of these as the means of 
attaining the other. When there is but 
one country intervenes between France 
and univenal dominion, is it to bo sup' 



posed that she will stop of her' own ac- 
cord, and qTiietly abemdnn the last frnit 
of her efforts, when it is just Within her 
grasp? 

81. "But the p«ace is founded, it 
would appear, on another hope*^-on 
the idea that Buonaparte, now that he 
has become a sovereign, will Ho longer 
be a supporter of revolutionary sdiemes^ 
but do his utmoot to maintain the rank 
and authority which he has so rttcentiy 
acquired But although nothing seems 
more certain than that, in that quar* 
ter at least, the democratic mania is for 
the present completely extinguished, 
yet it by no means foUoWs frdm that 
circumstance that it does not exiet, ami 
tiuit too in a most dangerous form, in 
other states in dose alliabce with th« 
present ruler of France. Though the 
head of an absolute monarchy in that 
kingdom, he is adored as the enence 
of Jacobinism in this country; and 
maintains a party here, only the more 
dangerous that its members are willing 
to sacrifice to him not only the inde- 
pendence of their country, but thv 
whole consistency of their previous- 
opinions. If any doubt could exist in 
any reasonable mind that the grand 
object of the Firat Consul, as of aU pre- 
ceding governments in France, has 
been the destruction of this country, 
it would be removed by the conduct 
which has been pursued, and the ob« 
jects that hove been insisted for in this 
very treaty. What can be the object 
of demanding so many settlements in 
South America and the West Indies, 
the Cape, Cochin-China, and Malta, so 
recently won by our armi^ if it be not 
that of building up a maritime and 
colonial power, which may in time 
come to rivid that of this country f 
It does not augur very fii^urably of 
the intentions of a party in any trans* 
action, that his conduct throughout 
has been marked by the dearest proof* 
of duplicity and fraud ^ow, what 
shall we think of the candour and fair- 
ness which, in a treaty with us^ pro"" 
poser the evacuation of Egypt at the 
very time when they knew, though we 
did not, that at that moment aH their 
soldiers in Egypt were prisonsni of 
war ! Where was their good Mtii t9 
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the Turks, when in tlie same circum^ 
stanoes they, knowing the fact and the 
Turks not, took credit from them for 
this yery evacuation ? What ia this 
but insuring the lottery-ticket at the 
moment when they know it has been 
akeady drawn T 

82. ''What, it is said, are we to do ? 
War cannot be eternal ; and what pro- 
spect have we of reaching a period 
when it may be terminated under cir- 
cumstances upon the whole more fa- 
vourable f The extent to which this 
delusion has spread, may truly be said 
to have been the ruin of the country. 
The supporters of this opinion never 
seem to have apprehended theimportant 
truth, that if France is bent upon our 
destruction, there must be perpetual 
war till one or the other is destroyed. 
This was the conduct of the Romans, 
who resolved that Carthage should be 
destroyed, because they were sensible 
that if that was not done, it would 
speedily be their own fate. If we are 
to come at last only to an armed truce, 
would it not have been better to have 
suspended the war at once in that 
way, than taken the roundabout course 
which has now been adopted? The 
evils of war are indeed many; but what 
are they compared to thoseof the armed, 
suspicious, jealous peace which we have 
formed f Against all its own dangers 
war provided; the existence of our 
fleets upon the ocean restrained effec- 
tually all those attempts which will 
now be directed against our possessions 
in every quarter of the globe. In peace, 
not the least part of our danger will arise 
from the irreligious principles and li- 
centious manners which will be let loose 
upon our people, and spread with fatal 
rapidity, firom the profligacy of the neigh- 
bouring capital Firench Jacobinism will 
soon break through stronger bulwarks 
than the walls of Malta. The people 
of this country have enjoyed, in such 
an extraordinary degree, all the bless- 
ings of life during the war, public pro- 
sperity has increased so rapidly during 
its continuance, that they have never 
been able to comprehend the dangers 
which they were engaged in combating. 
If they had, we never i&ouldhaveheard, 
except among the ignorant and disaf- 



fected, of joy and exultation through 
the land, at a peace such as the presentr 
When a great military monarch was at 
the lowest ebb of his fortunes, and had 
sustained a defeat which seemed to ex* 
tinguish all his remaining hopes, he 
wrote from the field of battle : ' W& 
have lost all except our honour.' Would 
to Gk>d that the same consolation, in 
circumstances likely to become in time 
not less disastrous, remained to Great 
Britain ! 

88. " France, itistrue, has made great 
acquisitions — she has made the Rhine 
the boundary of her empire ; but on our 
side we have gained successes no lesa 
briUiant and striking. We have mul- 
tiplied our colonies, and our navy has 
been triumphant in every quarter of 
the globe. We had rescued Egypt, we 
had captured Malta and Minorca, and 
the Mediterranean was shut up from 
the ships of France and Spain. In the 
East Indies we had possessed ourselves 
of everything except Batavia, which we 
should have taken, if it had been worth 
the cost of an expedition. We had 
made ourselves masters of the Cape, an 
important and necessary step towarda 
Eastern dominion. In the West Indies 
we had everything desirable, — Martin- 
ique, Trinidad, St Lucia, and Guada- 
loupe ; while on the continent of South 
America we had an absolute empire, 
under the name of Surinam and Deme- 
rara, almost equal to the European 
power to which we have now restored 
it. But what have wS done with these 
immense acquisitions, far exceeding, in 
present magnitude and ultimate im> 
portance, all the conquests of France 
on the continent of Europe? Have 
we retained them as pledges to com- 
pel the restoration of the balance of 
European power, or, if that was im- 
possible, as counterpoises in our hands 
to the acquisitions of France ? No f 
we have surrendered them all at one fell 
swoop to our implacable enemy, whe 
has thus made as great strides towards 
maiitimesupremacy in onesingle treaty* 
as he had effected towai^ Continental 
dominion in nine successful campaigns." 

84. To these powerful and energetio 
arguments, it was replied by Lord 
Hawkesbuiy and Mr Addiogton, who 
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on this occasion found an unexpected 
but powerful ally in Mr Pitt : — " After 
the conclusion of peace between France 
and the great Continental powers ; after 
the dissolution of the confederacy of 
the European monarchies, a confeder- 
acy which gOYemment had most justly 
supported to the utmost of their power, 
the question of peace became merely 
one of time, and of the stipulations to 
be obtained for ourselves. With re- 
gard to the terms which were obtained, 
tihey were perhaps not so favourable as 
could have been wished, but they were 
decidedly preferable to' a continuance 
of the contest, after the great objects 
for which it was undertaken were no 
longer attainable; and the difference 
between what we had attained, and the 
retaining all we had given up, would 
not have justified us in protracting the 
war. Minorca was a matter of little 
importance, for experience has proved 
that it uniformly fell to the power 
which possessed the preponderating 
naval force in the Mediterranean ; and 
although it was certainly a matter of 
regret that we could not have retained 
so important an acquisition as ^alta, 
yet, if we could not do this, no better 
arrangement could have been made as 
to its future destination, than had been 
provided for in the present treaty. 
Ceylon in the East, and Trinidad in 
the West Indies, are both acquisitions 
of great value ; and although it would 
be ridiculous to assert that they af- 
forded any compensation for the ex- 
pense of the war, yet if, by the force of 
external events over which we had no 
control, the chief objects of the struggle 
have been frustrated, it becomes a fit 
subject of congratulation, that we have 
obtained acquisitions and honourable 
terms for ourselves at the termination 
of a contest, which to all our allies had 
been pregnant with disaster. 

85. *' The great object of the war on 
the part of Qreat Britain was tecurity ; 
defence of ourselves and our allies in 
a war waged against most of the na- 
tions of Europe, and ourselves in par- 
ticular, with especial malignity. In 
order to obtain this, we certainly did 
look for the subversion of the govern- 
ment which was founded on revolu- 



tionary principles; but we never in- 
sisted, as a sine gud tion, on the resto- 
ration of the old government of France ; 
we only said, at different times, when 
terms of acommodation were proposed^ 
there was no government with which 
we could treat. It doubtless would 
have been more consistent with th& 
wishes of ministers, and the interest, 
and security of this country, if such & 
restoration could have teken place ;. 
and it must ever be a subject of regrets 
that efforts corresponding to our own. 
were not made by the other powers of 
Europe for the accomplishment of that, 
great work. But in no one instance 
did we ever insist upon restoring the 
monarchy. We never denied to th». 
French people the same right of choos- 
ing their form of government and rul- 
ing power which, at our own Revolu- 
tion, we had successfully asserted : it^ 
was security against their aggression^ 
whether in the form of insidious pro- 
pagandism or open hostility, which was^ 
the object of all our efforts. This- 
object was now substantially gained, 
though not exactly in the way we hacL 
at one time contemplated. There had 
been periods during the continuance of 
the war wh^i we had hopes of being; 
able to put together the shattered frag- 
ments of that great and venerable edi* 
fice; to have restored the exiled no- 
bilily of France ; to have re-established 
a government, certainly not free from 
defects, but built upon regular foun- 
dations, instead of that mad system of 
innovation which threatened, and had 
nearly effected, the destruction of Eu- 
rope. This, it was true, had been found, 
not attainable, but we had the satis- 
faction of knowing that we had sur- 
vived the revolutionaryfever, and we had 
seen the extent of its principles abated. 
We had seen Jacobinism deprived of 
its fascination ; we had seen it stripped 
of the name and pretext of liberty ; it. 
had shown itself to be capable of de- 
stroying only, but not of building, and. 
that it must necessarily end in military 
despotism. 

86. *' But being disappointed in our- 
hopes of being able to drive Franca 
within her ancient limits, and to make 
barriers against her future incursions*. 
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it became then necessary with the 
change of circumstances to change our 
plans ; for no error could be more fatal 
than to look only at one object, and 
obstinately pursue it, when the hope 
of accomplishing it no longer remained. 
If it became impossible for us to ob- 
tain the full amount of our wished, 
wisdom and policy both required that 
we should endeavour to obtain that 
which was next best. In these propo- 
sitions there was no inconsistency, 
either in the former conduct or lan- 
guage of ministers, in refusing to treat 
with the person who now holds the 
destiny of France ; for it was even then 
announced, that if events should take 
the turn they have since done, peace 
would no longer be objectionable. 
Much exaggemtion prevails as to the 
real amount of the additional strength 
which France has acquired during the 
war. If, on the one hand, her teni- 
torial acquisitions are immense, it must 
be recollected, on the other, what she 
has lost in population, commerce, capi- 
tal, and industiy. The desolation pro- 
duced by convulsions such as that 
oountry has undergone, cannot be re- 
paired even by large acquisitions of 
territory. When, on the other hand, 
we contemplate the prodigious wealth 
of this country, and the natural and 
legitimate growth of that wealth, so 
much superior to the produce of ra- 
pacity and plunder, it is impossible not 
to entertain the hope, founded in jus- 
tice and nature, of its solidity. 

87. " When to these results we add 
the great increase of our maritime 
power, the additional naval triumphs 
we have obtained, the brilliant victories 
of our armies, gained over the flower 
of the troops of France, we have the 
satisfaction of thinking that, if we have 
failed in some of our wishes, we have 
succeeded in the main object of adding 
strength to our security, and at the 
same time shed additional lustre over 
our national character. Kor are our 
colonial acquisitions to be overlooked 
in estimating the consolidation of our 
resources. The destruction of the power 
of Tippoo Saib in India, who has fallen 
a victim to his attachment to France 
and his perfidy to us, cannot be viewed 



but as an important achievement. The 
union with Ireland, eflfected at a period 
of uncommon gloom and despondency, 
must be regarded as adding more to 
the power and strength of the British 
empire than all the conquests of Prance 
have eflFected for that country. If any 
additional proof were required of thein- 
ci'ease of national strength to England, 
it would be found in the unparalleled 
efforts which she made in the last year 
of the war, contending at once against 
a powerfiri maritime confederacy in the 
north, and triumphing dver the French 
on the sands of Egypt ; While at the' 
same time the harbours of Europe were 
so strictly blockaded, that not a frigate 
even could venture out to sea but un- 
der the cover of mist or darkness. 
Finally, we have seen that proud array 
of ships, got together for the invasion 
of this Country, driven for shelter un- 
der their own batteries, and only pre- 
served from destruction by the chains 
and nets thrown over them at their 
harbour-mouths. 

88. "After nine yfears of ceaseless 
efftision of blood; after contracting an 
increase of debt to the amount of above 
two hundred millions ; after the inde- 
fatigable and uninteiTupted exertions 
of this country, and, it may be added, 
after its splendid and unexampled 
achievements, there is no one who can 
deny that peace is eminently desir- 
able, if it can be purchased without 
the sacrifice of honour. This country 
never volunteered into a war with 
France ; she was drawn into it against 
her will by the intrigues of the RepuV 
licans in her own bosom, and the dis- 
affection, sedition, anarchy, and revolt 
which they propag&ted without inter- 
mission in all the adjoining states. But 
that danger has now totally ceased. 
The revolutionaiy fervour of France is 
coerced by a military chieftain far 
more adequate to the task than the 
exiled race of monarchs would have 
been ; and the only peril that now ex- 
ists is that arising from her military 
power. But if war is to be continued 
till adequate security against that dan^ 
ger is obtained, when will it teimi- 
nate ? Where are the elements to be 
found of a new coalition against France; 
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■and how can Qreat Britain^ bnrdened 
^LB she is with colonial possessions in 
every part of the world, descend siugto- 
handed, with the arms of military war- 
fare alone, into the Continental arena 
with her first-rate ante^onist ? Peace 
can now, for the first time since the 
■commencement of the war, be obtained 
without compromising the interests of 
^uiy existing ally of England. Austiia, 
Sardinia, Russia, Prussia, Spain, Hol- 
land, the Miginal parties to the alli- 
imoe, haTo successively, at different 
periods) dropped out of it, and request- 
ed to be liberated from their engage- 
ments. We did not blame them for 
having done so ; they acted under the 
influence of irresistible necessity ; but 
unquestionably they had.thei'eaiter no 
remaining claim upon Great Britain. In 
so far, therefore, as we stipulated any- 
thing in favour of powers which had 
already made peace, we acted on large 
and liberal grounds, beyond what we 
were bound to have done either in hon- 
our or honesty. 

89. ** In this respect the stipulations 
in feivour of Naples, which had not only 
excluded our shipping from her har- 
bours, but joined in an alliance against 
us, were highly honourable to the 
British character. The like might be 
said of the provisions in favour of Por- 
tugal; while the Ottoman Porte, the only 
one of our allies who remained fighting 
by our side at the conclusion of the con- 
test, has obtained complete restitution. 
The Seven Islands of the Adriatic, 
originally ceded by France to Austria, 
and again transferred by Austria to 
France, might, from their situation, 
have been highly dangerous in the 
hands of the latter power to the Turk- 
ish dominions, and therefore they have 
been erected into a separate republic, 
the independence of which is guaran- 
teed. We have even done something 
in fiivKmr of the House of Orange and 
the King of Sardinia, although, from 
having left the confederacy, they had 
abandoned every olaim^ excepting on 
our generosity. And thus, having faith- 
fully performed- our duties to all our 
remaining allies^ and obtained terms, 
which, to say the least of them, took 
nothing from the security of this 



country, was it expedient to continue 
the contest for the sake of powers who 
had abandoned our alliance, and them- 
selves given up as hopeless the objects 
we had originally entertained, and in 
which they were more immediately 
interested than ourselves? Compare 
this peace vdth aoiy of those recorded 
in the fomser history of the two na- 
tions^ and it will well stand the com- 
parison. By the treaty of Ryswick 
and Aix-la-Ohapellewe gained nothing; 
by that of Versailles we lost considera- 
bly; it was only by the peace of 
Utrecht in 17i8, and that of Paris in 
1763, that we made any acquisitions. 
But if we compare the present treaty 
with either of these, it will be found 
that it is by no means inferior either 
in point of advantage or the pi*omiBe of 
durability. Minorca and Gibraltar, ob- 
tained by the former, and Canada and 
Florida, by the latter, will not bear 
a comparison with Ceylon, the Mysore, 
and Trinidad, the glorious trophies of 
the present contest 

In the Commons no division took 
place on the preliminaries. In the 
Lords the house divided, 114 to 10^ in 
favour of the Ministers ; but in the mi- 
nority were found the names of Eadn 
Spenser, Grenville, and Caernarvon. 

90. The definitive treaty of peace vras 
signed at Amieni^ on the 27tii March 
1802. Its conditions varied in no ma- 
terial circumstance from the prelimi^ 
naries agreed to at London nine-months 
before. The fisheries in Newfeimd*' 
land were replaced in the condition in 
which they were before the war; an 
" adequate compensation" was B<dpu> 
lated for the House of Orange ; and it 
was agi'ced that Malta should be placed 
in a state of entire independence of 
both powers) that there should be 
neither English nor French langues, 
or branches of the order ; that a Mal- 
tese langue shall be established, and the 
King of Sicily invited to furnish a force 
of two thousand men to fbrm a garri- 
son for the fortresses of the island and 
its dependencies, along with the Grand 
Master and order of St John ; and that 
" the forces of his Britannic Majesty 
shall evacuate the island and its de- 
pendencies within three months after 
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the eichnnge of tlie rabificationa, 
BOoneT, if it can be done." The ceaa 
of Ceylon and Trinidad to Qmt ] 
tain, and tha reatoiation of all the 
other conquered colonies to France 
and Holland, the integrity of the Otto- 
man dominiona, and the recogniti 
of the Republio of the Seven lalanda, 
nere proyided for aa in the prelii 
Dary articlea. A long debate enaued 
in both houaea on tlie definitiTe tnn4 
in irhich the topics already adyerted 
were enlarged on at great length. 
Qovemment were Bupported by a ma- 
jority of 276 to 20 in the lower, and 
122 to 16 in the upper houet 

ei. Such waa the termination of the 
flrat period of the war ; and 
the terms on which Great Britain ob- 
tained a temporary respite from ita 
perila and eipenra. On oalmly re- 
viewing the arguments urged both ii 
tiie legislature and in the countrj oi 
this great question, it is impoaaible b 
reaiat the concluaion, that the advo 
catea of peace were correct in the Tiewi 
they entertained of the intereals of the 
country at that period. Even admit- 
ting all that Mr Windham and Lord 
Qrenvilte ao atrongly advanced, — aa to 
the magnitude of the sacrifice! made 
by Great Britain, and the danger to 
which ahe was exposed from the terri- 
torial BcquisitioDB and inaatiable am- 
bition of France, — to be nellfounded, 
atill the question remained — waa it not 
incumbent on a prudent government 
to make at least the trial of a pacifica- 
tion, and relieve the couotrj, though 
it should be but for a time, from tjie 
burdena and anxiety of war, on the 
faith of a treaty solemnly acceded to 
by the new ruler of it« antagonist ! 
The government of the First Consul, 
compared to any of the revolutiooary 
ones which had preceded it, waa ata- 
ble and regular ; the revolutionary fer- 
vour, the continuance of which had so 
long rendersd an; safe pacification out 
of tha queslJOD, lud eihaueted it- 
self, and given place to a general and 
aniiooi diapoaition to submit to the 
ruling authority. Tha disaolution of penubT 
the laat coalitioa had rendered hope- ^|l'^^ 
less, at leaat for a very long period, the Cfly'on. 
reduction of the military power of [ mi Pu 



France ; uid the marilii 
of England was so daoided, as to render- 
any danger to her own iadep^ence 
a distant and problematical contin- 
gency.* 

92. In tiiese drcumstances, it seenw 
indisputable that it waa the duty of go- 
vernment, if it could be done without 
dishonour, to briog to a conclusioD » 
contest of which tha burdens were cer- 
tain and immediate, and the advan- 
tages remote, it not illusory. It was 
worth while putting the sincerity of 
the Fimt Consul's professions of mode- 
ration to Bucb a test as might relieva 
them of all responsibility, in the eyeob 
of their being obliged, at a subsequent 
period, to renew the contest The fact 
of this having ultimately been found 
to be the case, and of the peace of 
Amiens having turned out only an. 
armed truce, is no impeaohment what- 
ever of the Justice of these views. It^ 
1 the contrary, affords the sti-ongest 
irroboration of them. Britain lost 
>ne of her means of defence during 
le iotermissioQ of hoatilitiea ; and she 
avoided the heavy responsibility whidk 
otherwise would have lain upon her to 
the latest generation, of having obsti- 
nately continned the war, when peaca 
waa within her power, and compelled 
Napoleon, although he waa otherwiaa 
inclined, to continue a conteat whic)^ 
ultimately brought such unparalleled 
calamities on the civiliaed world. Nor 
could the terma of tha treaty be im- 
pugned aa diagi-BCefuI, with any degree 
of juatice towards Great Britain, when. 
he terminated a atiife, which had 
iroved so diaastrouB to tha greatest 
iontineotal states, with her conatitu- 
ion untouched, and without the caa- 
ion of a single acre which belonged to- 
eratitscommencement; while FVaoce, 
occuatomed to such large acquisitions 
iry pacification, was compelled to 
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surrender territories belonging to her- 
self or her allies, larger than the whole 
zealm of EngUiid, and, even in their 
existing stated of first-rate importance. 
93. For these important advantages, 
Oreat Britain was indebted to the 
energy of her population, and the happy 
circumstances of her maritime situa- 
tion, which enabled her to augment 
her commerce and increase her re- 
jwurces at the very time when those of 
«11 the other belligerent powers were 
wasting away under the influence of a 
protracted and desolating contest. The 
increase of the wealth, population, com- 
merce, and industry, of these islands, 
was unprecedented during its whole 
<x>ntinuance, and was so great as fully 
to justify Mr Pitt's observation, that it 
left the relative strength of the two 
powers nearly the same at its termina- 
tion as at its commencement Great as 
the increase of the French army had 
been, that of the British had been still 
.greater ;* and, but for the immense sur- 
face which she had to defend, and the 
vast colonial possessions she was called 
on to protect, Britain might have de- 
scended with confidence into the Conti- 
nental arena, and measured her strength 

* Genend Mathiea Dumas estimates the 
i-^folar force of France, after the peace of 
Lun^ville, at 277,000 men, exclusive of the 
«oa8t-guards, the gendarmerie, the depots of 
the corps, and the national guard on active 
^service. It is a most moderate computation 
to take these at 73,000 more. 

Inl805 the mUitaryestablishmentof France 
^consisted of the following forces : — 

Infantry of the line, . . 841.000 

light infantry, . 100,000 



In&ntry, . 



Xight cavalry. 
Heavy cavalxy. 



Cavalry, 



441,000 

60.500 
17,000 

77,600 



Toot and horse artillery, pontoon- 

eers, engineers, dec, . 58,500 
Imperial Guard, . . . 8,500 

Gendarmerie, . . 15,600 

This would amount to a total of— 
Infkntry, . . 441,000 

Cavalry, . 77,500 

Artillei^ and engineers, 53,500 
Imperial Guard, {. . 8,500 

Gendarmerie, . 15,600 

Total, . 506,100 men. 

— ^DxTif AS, vL 70-71 ; and Fiucbkt, StoHt- 
tique d€ \a FnsM€t 576, 580. 



single-handed with the conqueror of 
Europe. On the 1st February 1 793, the 
British navy consisted of 153 sail of the 
line and 133 frigates ; whereas, at the 
close of the war, it numbered no less than 
202sail of the line and277 frigates, man- 
ned by 120,000 seamen and marines.t 
The navy of France was, at the com- 
mencement of the war, 83 sail of the 
line and 77 frigates, manned by 80,000 
seamen ; at its termination, it consist- 
ed only of 39 sail of the Une and 35 
frigates. That is, at the outset, the 
British sail of the line and frigates to- 
gether were not double those of the ene- 
my; whereas at its dose they were 
above star times their number. 

94. The British during the war took 
or destroyed 58 ships of the line and 
126 frigates, belonging to the enemy. 
Napoleon estimates a fleet of 30 ships 
of the line, and frigates in proportion, 
as equal to an army of 120,000 men : 
measured by that standard, the British 
navy in 1801 was equivalent to a land 
force of above 800,000 men. Nor had 
the military resources of the empire in- 
creased in a less striking manner. In 
1793, the army amounted only to 
64,000 regular soldiers, and 12,00a 
fencibles in the British isles and ita 
colonial dependencies ; whereas in 1801 
they had increased to the immense forco 
of 380,000 men, besides 100,000 volun- 
teers.^: The French army in 1793 
consisted of 150,000 infantry, 30,000 
cavalry, and 10,000 artillery, exclusive 
of 77,000 provincial troops; in 1801, 
they amounted to 350,000 regular sol- 
diers, exclusive of the national guards, 
who were twice as numerous. During 
the war the British navy increased a 



f The total British navy on 
1801, was— 


1st October 


line in commission, . . lOi 
Line in ordinary and building, . 98 ' 
Frigates in commission, . . 126 
Frigates in ordinary and building, 151 
Sloops, brigs, ^c , ... 302 


Total, 
— Jahes^ vol. ill. tab. 10, ad jUn. 


781 ■ 


X RMTulars, 
MIHtia, .... 
Native troops in India, . 
Volunteers in Britain, . 


168,000 

80.000 

130,000 

100,000 



478,000 
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half, while the French declined a hall 
The British army was more than 
doubled, and the French inoreased in 
nearly the same {HX>p(»tion. 

95. The French revenue, notwith' 
crtanding all its territcxial acquisitions, 
was diminished, while the permanent 
-income of England was nearly doubled; 
the French debt, by the ideetruction of 
two'thirds of its amount, was diminish- 
ed, while that of Eng'land was doubled; 
ihe French exports and imports were 
almost annihilated, while the British 
exports were doubled, and the inaports 
had increased more than fifty per cent ; 
<the Franch commercial shipping was 
almost destroyed, while that of Eng- 
land had increased nearly a third. The 
i^egular revenue of France in 1789 (for 
so approximation, even, to a correct 
estimate of its amount can be formed 
during the period of confiscation and 
asugnats) had reached 469,000,000 fr. 
or £18,600,000 ; while that of England 
amounted to £16,982,000. At the ter- 
mination ai the war, the xievenue of 
Finance was 450,000,000 francs, or 
£18,000,OOOr, and its total expenditure 
560,000,000 francs, or £22,400,000, 
charged on the financial rasouroes of 
France itself. But this was irrespec- 
tive of the sums extraeted by force from 
^Axe adjoining countries, which were 
oUiged permanently to feed, clothe, 
lodge, and pay 1 10,000 soldiers, or a full 
thixd of the French army. The perma- 
nent revenue of England at the same 
period amounted to £28,000,000, exclu- 
sive of £8,000,000 war taxes, and its 
total expenditure to £61,617,000; but 

* M. Neelcer. In 1788, estimated the total 
revenue of Old France at 685,000,000 ft«nes ; 
whereas iu 1801, notwithstanding the great 
addition to its territory which the Republic 
had received from the Low Countries, Savoy, 
Nice, and the frontier of the Rhine, which 
yielded an addition of 100,000,000 francs 
yearly, it had fallen to 450,000,000 fhince— a 
strikmg proof how immensely the resources 
of the country had diminished during the 
Revolution. Before the increase of its terri- 
tory, the territorial revenue of France was 
1, 200,000,000 francs ; after it had been swelled 
by a fifth of superficial surface, it was only 
850,000.000. Greater lightness of taxation 
was certainly not the cause of the diminution, 
for the direct laiid and window tax of the 
hdter year amounted to 265,000,000 francs, 
or £10,600,000— a sum equivalent to at least 
doable that amount in the British islands, 



this immense sum was all drawn from 
its own resources, and no part of it was 
laid in the form of contributions on 
allied or conquered staites.* 

96. The public debt of France — 
which, at ^e commencement of thd 
Revolution, wis 5,587,000,000 fmnce^ 
or £228,000^000, and occasioned an 
annual charge of 259,000,000 francs, or 
£l0,400,000,-~was still very consider- 
able^amountingto l,d80,000,000fisncs, 
or £55/000,000, and occasioning an an- 
nual charge of 69,000,'000 francs, or 
£2,800^000, at the termination of the 
war. ^Hiis was the burden still exist- 
ing, notwithstanding the extinction of 
two^hirds of its «.mount •during its con- 
tinuance^and the unexampled measurea 
of epoliation by which its expenses had 
been defrayed.t The public debt of 
England in 1792 was £244,440,000, and 
occasioned «n annual charge, including 
the sinking-fund, of £9,317,000 ; while, 
at the termination of the war in 1801,. 
it had lisen to £484,465,000, funded 
and unfunded, of which 447,000,000 
was funded, and £87,318,000 unfunded. 
Hie annual charge of this immense 
burden had swelled to £21,661,000, of 
which £6,658,000 was for the debt 
existing before 1792, £18,025,000 for 
that created since that period, and 
£4,649,000 for the smking-fund. 

97. The imports of France in 1787 
amounted to 849,725,000 francs, or 
about £14,000,000; the exports to 
310,000,000 fr., or £12,400,000. At 
the same period the exports of British 
manufactures were £14,700,000, and 
of foreign merchandise £5,460,000, and 

if the difference of the value of money in the 
two countries Is taken into account. Dupiu 
estimates the income derived from the soil iu 
France, in 1828, at 1,620,000,000 francs, or 
£65,000,000. Supposing the increase of cul- 
tivation between ISOl and 1828 to counter- 
balance the reduotion of territory by the 
peace of Paris iu 1815, it follows that the 
Freuch landholders in 1801 paid about a. 
gixtk, or tixteen per cent, on their incnmes.-r 
Necker's Compte Rendu, 1785; Stat, de la 
France^ 514 ; Oaeta, i. 189, 810 ; Bionok, ii. 
ISO ; and Dupin, Force CommerciaU de France^ 
ii. 266. 

t In 1789, according to the Duke of Gaeta, 
a deficit of 54,000,000 fhincs, or £?, 160,000 
vearly, was made " the apology for the Revo- 
lution." In 1801, when it was closed, it 
was above 100,000.000 francs annually, or 
£4,000,000 steriing.~aAETA, 1. 189. 
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the imports £18,680,000. In 1801, the 
Fi-euch imports and exports were al- 
most aonihilated ; the imports from 
the West Indies had fallen to ^£61,000, 
and the exports to the same quarter to 
£41,000 ; whereas the British exports 
in liukt year were £24,440,000 manu- 
factures, and £17466,000 foreign and 
colonial produce, and the imports 
£29,900,000 ; amounting in real value 
to about £54,000,000. Nov had the 
British shipping undergone a less strik- 
ing increase : the tonnage, which, at 
the commencement of the war, was 
1,600,000 tons, having risen in 1801 to 
2,100,000; and the mercantile seamen, 
who at the former period were 1 18,000, 
havingatthelatter increased to 143,000, 
exduslTe of 120,000 seamen and ma- 
rines employed in the royal navy.* 

98. Nothing but this continual and 
rapid increase in the resources of the 
British empire, during the course of 
the struggle, could haye accounted for 
the astonishing exertions which she 
made towards its close, and the facility 
with which, during its whole contiuu- 
ance, the vast supplies required for 
oarzying it on were inised without any 
aensible inconyenience to the country. 
When we inflect that, during a war of 
nine yeai's' duration, the yearly expen- 
diture of the nation varied from forty 
to sixty millions; that loans to the 
aiaoimt of twenty or thirty millions 



were annually contracted ; and that the 
British fleets covered the seas in every 
quarter of the globe, we are lost in 
astonishmeDt at the magnitude of the 
efforts made by a state so inconsider- 
able in extent, and with a population^ 
even at the close of the period^ and in- 
cluding Ireland, not exceeding fifteen 
millions.+ But the phenomenon be- 
comes still more extraordinary when 
the efforts made at the termination of 
the struggle are considered; and the 
British empire, instead of being ex* 
hausted by eight yeai's' warfare, is seen 
stretching forth its giant arms at once 
into every quarter of the globe, strik- 
ing down the throne of Tippoo Saib by 
as great a force as combated under the 
standards of Napoleon at Marengo;;}: 
while it held every hostile harbour in 
Europe blockaded by its fleets, and 
sent forth Nelson to crush the confede- 
racy of the n(»ihem powers at the veiy 
moment that it accumulated its forcea. 
in Europe and Asia against the Repub- 
lican legions on the sands of Egypt. It 
had been frequently asserted, that the 
naval forces of England were equal to 
those of the whole world put together; 
and the matter was put to the test in 
spring 1801, when, without raising the 
blockade of a single harbour from the 
Texel to Calabria, she sent eighteen 
ships of the line with Aber&romby to 
the mouth of the Nile, while nineteen 



* The revenue and chsi^es of the Indian empire in the yearn 1798, 1799, and 1800, were as- 
follows :-^ 



Revenues— Bengal, 
Madrast 
Bombay, 



ChargM -^ Bengal, 
Madras, 
Bombay, 



Siirplns, 



1793. 

£6,464,000 

1,296,000 

147,000 

£0,897,000 

£8,181,000 

l,o78,000 

624,000 

£5,233,000 
1,664,000 



1799. 

£6,269,000 

2,004,000 

S46,00O 

£8,609,000 

£3.962,000 

2,867,000 

996,000 

£7,807,000 
4<02,000 



1800 and 1801. 

£6.339,000 
8,273,000 

800,47& 

■I 

£9,912,475 

£4,422,000 
3,728,000 
1,051,000 

£9,196,000 
716,475 



^Pcufi. Bitt. xxsv. 16. BaA India Bvdgit, and Atan. Rtg. 1793, p. 78, and ISOl, p. 164» 
App, to Chronicle. 



t Population of Great Britain in ISOl, 
.... Ireland, about 



10,942,000 

4,000,000 

14,942,000 
—FsBRHi's TcMa, 822. ^ 

X Thirty-five thousand British and Sepoy troops formed the siege of Seringapeiam in 
May 1799. Thirty-one thous^ad French combated under the First Consul at Marengo. 
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under Kelson dissolTed by the battle 
of Copenhagen the northern confede- 
ration. The annals of Rome contain 
no example of a similar display of 
strength, and few of equal resolution 
in exerting itL 

99. The contemplation of this asto- 
nishing display of strength at the close 
of the struggle, compared with the 
feeble and detached exertions made at 
its commencement, is calculated to 
awaken the most poignant regret at 
the niggardly use of the national re- 
sources so long made by goyemment, 
and the inexplicable insensibility to 
the magnitude of the forces at her com- 
mand, which so long paralysed the 
might of England during the earlier 
years of the war. From a return laid 
t>efore the House of Commons, it ap- 
pears that the number of men that had 
been raised for the service of the army, 
from the commencement of hostilities 
down to the close of 1800, was 208,808 
— ^being at the rate of 26,000 a-year 
on an average during its continuance. 
France, with a population hardly double 
that of Great Britain, raised 1,500,000 
men in 1793 alone. It is in the astonish- 
ing disproportion of the land forces of 
this country alike to her naval arma- 
ments, her national strenth, or the levies 
of her antagonist^ that the true secret 
of the long duration, enormous expen- 
diture, and numerous disasters of the 
war is to be found. 

100. Secure in her insular situation, 
protected from invasion by invincible 
fleets, and relieved from the most dis- 
astrous consequences which resulted 
irom defeat to the Continental powers, 
England was at liberty to employ her 
whole disposable force against the 
«nemy. Tet she never brought 25,000 
native troops into the field at any one 
pomt Had she boldly levied 100,000 
men in 1793, and sent them to Flanders 
after the rout in the Camp of Csesar, 
or even sent the whole disposable 
forces in the country on that service, 
when the French ti*oops were shut up 
in their intrenched camps, and could 
not be brought bv any exertions to 
&ce the Allies in the field, her armies 
would beyond all question have en- 
camped imder the widls of Paris in two 



months. At the same time, and by 
the aid of so great a diversion, the 
rayalists of the south and west would 
have obtained a decisive superiority 
over the anarchical faction in the capi- 
tal, and the Revolution have been at an 
end. During the nine years of the 
war, upwards of £100,000,000 was paid 
in army, and a still larger sum in naval 
expenses ; while in 1793 the military 
charges were not £4,000,000, and in 
the latter and more expensive years 
of the war, amounted annually to 
£12,000,000. If a fifth part of this 
total sum had been expended in any 
one of the early years in raising the 
military force of England to an amount 
worthy of her national strength and 
ancient renown, triple the British force 
which overthrew Napoleon at Water- 
loo might have been assembled on the 
plains of Flanders, and the war tenni- 
nated in a single campaign. The in- 
cessant clamour of the Opposition 
against any increase in the expenditure 
at the outset^ and when it might have 
averted future disaster, was the main 
cause of this deplorable result, and of 
the immense debt necessarily incurred 
in subsequently carrying on the con- 
test, and which burdened the nation at 
its conclusion.* 

101. K the rapid growth of wealth, 
power, and prosperity in the British 
islands, during this memorable contest, 
had been all grounded on a safe and 
permanent foundation, it would have 
presented a phenomenon unparalleled 
in such circumstances in any age or 
country. But though part of this ex- 
traordinary increase was undoubtedly 
a real and substantial addition to the 
industry and resources of the empire, 
arising from the vast extension of its 

* The expenses of the army and navy, 
during the war, were as follows : — 



17»2, 


Atatt, 

£1.819.000 


OUWAIICB. 

£422,000 


MATfa 

£1.486,000 


1T98. 


3,993.000 


783,000 


3,971.000 


1704, 


6.641,000 


1.845,000 


5.525.000 


1796. 


11.610.000 


2,321,000 


6,315.000 


1796, 


14,911,000 


1.954.700 


11.833.000 


1797, 


15,488,000 


1,648,000 


13,038,000 


1798, 


12,852,000 


1.303,000 


13,449.000 


1799. 


11,840.000 


1,500.000 


13,642,000 


1800, 


11,941,000 


1.695.000 


13,619.000 


1801. 


12.117,000 


1.639,000 


16,857,000 



— PSBBKB'S T<aUi, 154. 
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colonial poMessiong, and the mono- 
poly of almost all the trade of the 
world in its hands,* yet part was to 
be ascribed to other causes, attended 
in the outset with deceptive and 
temporary advantages, and in the 
end with real and permanent evils. 
Like an extravagant individual, who 
squanders in the profusion of a few 
years the savings of past centuries, 
and the provision of unborn genera- 
tions, the government of England 
threw a fleeting lustre over its present 
administration, by trenching deep on 
the resources of future years, and crea- 
ting burdens little thought of at the 
time, when the vast expenditure was 
going forward, but grievously felt in 
subsequent times, when the excitement 
of the moment had passed away, and 
the bitter consequences of the debt 
which had been contracted remained. 
But this was not alL England, during 



those eventful years, drank deep at the 
fountains of paper currency, and de- 
rived a feverish and unnatural strength 
from that perilous but intoxicating 
draught. 

102. From the accounts laid before 
parliament, it appears that the notes 
of the Bank of England in circulation 
had increased upwards of a half, from 
1798 to 1801,t and that the commer- 
cial paper under discount at the same 
establishment, during the same period, 
had more than tripled. The effect of 
this great increase speedily appeared in 
the prices of grain, and every other 
article of life. Wheat which, on an 
average of five yean prior to 1792, had 
sold at 5s. 4d. a bushel, had risen on 
an average of five years, ending with 
1802, to 10s. 8d., and on an average of 
five yean, ending 1818, to 14s. 4d. a 
bushel^ Thus, duiing the progress 
of the war, the prices of the necessaries 



* The operation of these causes appeared, in an especial manner, in theTsst increase of our 
export of foreign and colonial merchandise during the war, which, on an average of six years, 
ending 6th January 1798, was £5,468,000 ; and m the year ending 6th January 1801, had 
risen to the enormous sum of £17,166,000 ; being more than triple its amount at the com- 
mencement of the contest— Mr Apdington's Finance ResoltUUmt, 1801; Pari. Hitt. xxxv. 
1564. 







ComrMrctal pap«r 




t Ctrettlatkni in Bank of Xoctood notw. 


diKoaoted 


Gold eoiaad. 






at the Bank. 




1792, 


£11,006,000) 




£1,171,000 


1793, 


11.888.000 y 


No account kept 


2,747,000 


1794. 


10,744,000 j 




2,558,000 


1795, 


14,017,000 


£2,946,000 


498,000 


1796, 


10,729,000 


3,505.000 


464,000 


1797, Feb. 28, 


9,674,000 


5,350,000 


2,000,000 


1798, Aug. 31, 


11,114,000 


6,870,000 


2,067,000 


1798, 


18,095.000 


4,490,000 


449,000 


1799, 


13,889,000 


6,408,000 


189,000 


1800, 


16,844,000 


6,401,000 


450,000 


1801, 


16,213,000 


7,905,000 


437,000 



'—Appendix to Report on Bank, 1832 ; and Pebrer's TabUt, 254, 260, and 279. 

The slightest consideration of this most instructive table is sufficient to demonstrate to 
what source the crisis of February 1797 was owing. The paper of the Bank was then con- 
tracted from fourteen millions, its amount in 1795, to nine millions. This was doubtless 
owing to necessity. The Bank directors, findin^f a steady demand for specie setting in upon 
them, in consequence of the panic of an invasion and the general desire to get gold for 
hoarding, vigorously set about contracting the currency by refusing discounts ; thinking 
the gold coin going abroad, when in fact it was secreted iu deposito at home. Thus the 
contraction of the currency did vast injury to credit, without restoring the circulation of 
specie. It unavoidably brought about the general panic which rendered the suspension of 
cash-payments in that month unavoidable, and landed the nation in the perilous experi- 
meut of paper currency, inconvertible into gold, and in all the prodigious change of prices 
with which it was necessarily attended. 

X The prices of wheat from 1790 to 1801 were as follows :— 

Per Qiuurter. 



1790, £2 13 2 

1791 2 7 

1792. 2 2 4 

1793, 2 8 8 

1794, 2 11 

1795, 4 7 

'-AnTi. JUg. im, 167, App, to 0iron, 
VOL. v. 



1796, 
1797, 
1798, 
1799, 
1800, 
1801. 



Per Qnnrtor. 


3 12 





2 12 





2 9 


8 


8 T 


4 


6 12 


1 scarcity. ^ 


6 18 


1 scarcity. 
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of life wera ttb oat vtee Dieai'^ iviplMl, 
and even «t the peaoe «f Atnieiw had 
permaneotiy move tliAii dottUed. Xhe 
effBot cf <tiii8 ef courae was, iha,t ihe 
money-price of all the other arfciolaBaf 
life rai^dly -roee in tiie aame propor- 
tion. Sents advmoed; all penona 
«Hio 'lived by bt^ing^and selling found 
their oommoditiea •oonpta&t^ xiaing in 
Taltte ; credit^ both pufalio and priiGate, 
immenaely imptoved; industiy was 
Vivified by the progreasiTe rise in the 
▼alae of ita produce ; and diffioultiee 
were -o^rcome ^y^the rapid diminu- 
tion in the weight of money tbebte. 
It is to the influence of this oauae, 
eombined wi^ the Test expendituze of 
government^ and ^the oonoentration of 
almost all the oolonial trade of the 
world in the hands of Gnat Britain, in 
consequence of her maritime superior- 
ity, that thoextraordinaryprosperiigrof 
the «mptre during the latter years of 
the «nr is to be ascribed. But it was 
not unmixed good which accrued to 
ihe nation, even for a time,*from these 
violent changes. The whole class of 
annuitants, and all dependent on a 
fixed money income, suffsred as much 
as the holders of commodities gained 
by their effects. Creditors were de- 
frauded during the war as much as 
debtoars were relieved; and industry 
was deprassed by the fall of prices, 
consequent on the return to cash pay- 
ments after the peace, as much as tiie 
vaiuoof realised property wasenhanced. 
So powerful was the operation of these 
causes, that almost as great a trans- 
ference of property was ultimately 
effected by the silent operation of the 
alternation of prices which followed this 
great experiment, as was 'produced in 
other countries by the direct convul- 
sions of a revolution. 

108. But without anticipating theae 
ultimate effects, which as yet lay buried 
in the womb of time, and might have 
been avoided by a more manly adhe- 
raice to the principles of Mr Pitt's 
financial policy than was deemed prac- 
ticable in later times, after the terrors 
of the contest had ceased, it is impos- 
sible to conclude the history of this 
first period of the war without render- 
ing a just tribute to the memory of 



those iUMrioos and hi^-minde^d meo^ 
who bore tha British jialulQn victorioua 
throiii^ libe gneateat j^iwils which had 
assailed it ^iaoe the Konoau Conquest ; 
who, oleacly .perceiving, amidst all the 
daltision of ihe tioMp, ,the 4ifl«>trQua 
tenden<^ of the refvolutiona^ spirit 
"struggled with It whan it wasstroqg- 
est> and ruled it when ;it was wildest ;" 
who, unmoved by the.greateat perih 
disdained to purchase .safei^ by sub- 
misaion, and, undiaioayed alike by 
foreign disaster and domestic treasox^^ 
held on their glorious way conqfiering 
and to conquer. Ko -other oncmume^t 
is required to the .memory of Mr Pit^ 
and Mr Boiike but the British .empir^ 
as they l^it at the .peace of Amiens, 
unoonquered by forc«^ undivided by 
treason, imchanged in ^M>nstitutioxv 
untainted in felth, the bulwark of 
order, the aa^um of freedom, tha 
refuge of seiUgion; contending un- 
dauntedly against the world in arms, 
covering the ocean with its fleets, en- 
circling the earth in its grasp ; ihe azk 
which bore the fortunes of humanity 
amidst the wavea of the Deluge, and to 
which aloue the eye of hope was turned, 
from all the suffering realms of the 
earth.* Ko other testimony is required 
but that furnished by the ablest and 
most impassioned of hostile historians. 
" Representing,." says Thiers, "in Eng- 
land, not merely the territorial but the 
oommerdal aristocracy, which aup- 
ported him by their influence, Mr Pitt 
resisted alike the power of Franoe and 
the contagion of democratic disorders 
with indomitable firmness, and pre- 
served order in his country without 
diminifthing .its liberties. He left it 

* In making these observations, the author 
is fUlly aware of the burdens consequent on 
Mr Pitt's administration, and the disastrous 
effects which have in the end followed the 
change of prices begun in 1797. What he 
rests upon is, that this change was forced 
upon the British statesman by overwhelming 
necessity, and that Mr Pitt had provided a 
system of finance, which, if steadily adhered 
to by his successors, as it might ^ve been, 
and not disturbed by an unnecessary and dia- 
astrous contraction of the currency in 1819, 
would have discharged the whole debt con- 
tracted in the Revolutionary war, before the 
year 1845— that is, in the same time that it 
was created. — See i^fra^ on Mr Pitt's finan- 
cial policy. Chap. xu. § 67-71. 
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burdened, it is into, ^wifih debt, ^»t m 
posseBuon <xf the undisputed ;«ove- 
reiguty of ludla «nd the ocean. He 
{osed.and ahuaed tke atcengtih lOf 1^- 



Im^ hat he had rwEidwed it the seeond 
.nation pf jihe earfth wjbken he .withdrew,, 
and the Jto^ jelghi jmn after his- 
4eftth." 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



aZQONaCBUOnON OF SOQIBTT IK FIUHCS BT ^Al^LBON IJtIKBTKa T^H 
CQNTIKBNXAJi F]SiLQE.--r-OGT. 1801— J(AT 1803. 



1. Whbn Kf^leon seized the reins 
of power in Fnmoe, he found the in- 
stitutions of civilisation and the bonds 
of society dissolved, to an extent of 
which the previous hjstory of the world 
afforded no example. Not only was 
the throne overturned, the nobles ex- 
iled, their landed estate cQnfi^cated, 
the aristocracy destroyed ; but the 
whole institutions of religion, law, com- 
merce, and education, had been over- 
tiurned. There remained neither nobles 
to rule, nor priests to bless, nor teach- 
ers to instruct the people. Commerce 
no more spread its benign influence 
through the realm ; and manufacturing 
industry, in woeful depression, could 
not nvaintain its numerous inhabitants. 
The great cities no longer. resounded 
with the hammer of the artisan, and 
the village bells had ceased to call the 
faithful to the house of God. The oha- 
teaus, in ruins, existed only to a.wBken 
the melancholy recollection of departed 
splendour, and the falling churches to 
fittest the universal irreligion of the 
country ; the ocean was no more 
whitened by the sails of its commerce, 
nor the mountains enlivened by the 
song of its shepherds. Even the insti- 
tutions of charity, and the establish- 
ments for the relief of suffering, had 
shared in the general wreck. The 
monastery no longer spread its ample 
stores to the poor; and the hospital 
doors were closed against the numer- 
ous applicants who labom'ed imder 
wounds or disease. Hardened by want, 
and steeled against pity by the multi- 



plicity of the objects claiming its at- 
tention, humanity itself seemed to be^^ 
ceasing in the human heart Eveiy 
one, engrossed in the cares of self-pre- 
servation, and destitute of the means^- 
of relieving others, turned with cidlQU» 
indifference from the spectacle of gen-- 
eral^ misery. In one class only the^ 
spirit of religion glowed with undecay^ 
ing lustre, and .survived the wreck of 
all its institutions. Persecuted, reviled, 
and destitute, the Sisters of Charity 
still persevered in their piou&efforts to - 
assuage human suffering; and sought 
out the imfortunate, alike among tha 
ranks of the Republicans who had over^ 
turned, as of the Boyalists who had! 
bled for the ^Ith of their fathers.* 

2. To restore the institutions which» 
the insanity of former times had over* 
turned, and draw close again the bonds— 
which previous guilt had loosened, was- 
the glorious task which awaited thfr- 
First Consul The powers which he 
possessed for it were great, but the 
difficulties attending itsexecution were 
almost insurmountable. On the one 

* It is not to be supposed that the revolu- 
tionary governments had ijione nothing for 
education. On the contrary, the Folyteohnic 
School, and many other inatitutions, particu- 
larlv a school for medicine, and the Institute 
ibself, were owing to their exertions. But 
in the distracted state of the country, and 
when the care of self-preservation came home 
to every one, little attention could be paid to 
the education of the young; and by destroy^ 
ing every sort of religious tuition, the Con* 
vention had cut off the right hand of public 
instruction— the only branch of it which is 
of paramotmt importance to the poor. — See- 
XaiaikUDSAU, 128. 
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hand, he was at the head of a numer- 
ous, braye, and experienced anny, 
flushed by victory, and obedient to his 
will ; the whole remaining respectable 
classes of the state had rallied round 
, his standard ; and all ranks, worn out 
with revolutionary contention and suf- 
fering, were anxious to submit to any 
government which promised them the 
first of social blessings, peace and pro- 
tection. On the other, almost all the 
wealth and all the nobility of the state 
had disappeared during the Revolu- 
tion : the church was annihilated : the 
nobles were guillotined or in exile; 
the merchants banished or insolvent ; 
and great part of the landed property 
of the country had passed into the 
hands of several millions of small 
holders, who might be expected to be 
permanently resolute in maintaining 
their possessions against' the dispos- 
sessed proprietor. That society could 
not long go on, nor any durable gov- 
ernment be established, without some 
national religion, or some connection 
^between the throne and the altar, was 
sufficiently evident; but how was eitl^er 
to be reconstructed in the midst of an 
infidel generation, and by the aid of 
the very men who had contributed to 
their destruction? That a constitu- 
tional monarchy could not exist with- 
out a representative system, founded 
on all the great interests of the state, 
-and tempered by the steadiness of a 
hereditaiy aristocracy, was indeed ap- 
parent ; but where were the elements 
of it to be found, when the former had 
-almost all been crushed during the 
'Convulsions of the Revolution, and the 
latter, destitute and exiled, was the ob- 
ject of inveterate jealousy to the nu- 
merous classes who had risen to great- 
ness by its overthrow. 

3. These difficulties were so great 
that they would probably have de- 
terred any ordinary conqueror from 
iihe attempt ; and he would have been 
content to accept the crown which was 
offered him, leaving to others the her- 
culean task of closing the wounds of 
the Revolution. But Napoleon was 
not a man of that character. He be- 
lieved firmly that he was the destined 
instrument in the hand of Providence 



to extinguish that terrible volcano, and 
he was conscious of powers equal to 
the undertaking. From the very out- 
set, accordingly, he began, cautiously 
indeed, but firmly and systematically, 
to coerce the democratic spirit, and 
I'econstruct those classes and distinc- 
tions in society which had disappeared 
during the preceding convulsions, but 
which were the indispensable bulwarks 
of the throne. The success with which 
his effi)rts were attended is a more 
glorious monument to his memory than 
all the victories which he won. 

4. Those who reproach Napoleon 
with establishing a despotic govern- 
ment, and not founding his throne on 
the basis of a genuine representation 
of the people, would do well to show 
how he could have framed a counter- 
poise to democratic ambition, or a 
check on regal oppression, out of the 
representatives of a community from 
which all the superior classes of so- 
ciety had been violently torn. They 
should point out how the turbulent 
passions of a republican populace could 
have been moulded into habitual sub- 
jection to a legislature, distinguished 
in no way from their own members, 
and a body of titled senators, destitute 
of wealth, consideration, or hereditaiy 
rank ; how a constitutional throne 
could have subsisted without either 
any support from the loyal, or any 
foundation in the religious feelings of 
its subjects ; and how a proud and vic- 
torious army could have been taught 
that respect for the majesty of the legis- 
lature which is the invaluable growth 
of centuries of order, but which the 
successive overthrow of so many pre- 
vious governments in France had done 
so much to destroy. After its patri- 
cians had been cut off by the civil wars 
of Sylla and Marius, Rome sank neces- 
sarily and inevitably imder the despo- 
tic rule of the emperors. When Con- 
stantino founded a second Rome on 
the shores of the Bosphorus, he per- 
ceived it was too late to attempt the 
restoration of the balanced constitu- 
tion of the ancient republic. Oii 
Napoleon's accession to the consular 
throne, he found the chasms in the 
French aristocracy still greater and 
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more irreparable. The only remaining 
means of righting the scale was by 
throwing the sword into the balance. 
The total failure of all subsequent at- 
tempts to frame a constitutional mon- 
archy out of the elements which the 
Revolution had left in the society of 
France, proyes that Napoleon rightly 
appreciated its political situation, and 
seized upon the only means of restor- 
ing tranquillity to its troubled waters.* 
5. Circumstances soon occurred, 
which called forth the secret but in- 
delible hatred of the First Consul at 
the Jacobin faction. The conspiracy 
of Arena and Ceracchi, which failed at 
the opera, had been traced to some ar- 
dent enthusiasts of that class ; and soon 
after a more formidable attempt at his 
assassination gaye rise to a wider pro- 
scription of their associates. On the 
day on which the armistice of Steyer 
was signed. Napoleon went to the opera. 
Berthier, Lannes, and Lauriston were 
with him in the carriage. In going 
from, the Tuileries to the theatze, in 
the Rue de Richelieu, his carriage 
passed through the Rue St Nicaise; 
an oyertumed chariot in that narrow 
thoroughfare almost obstructed the 
passage, but the coachman, who was 
driying rapidly, had the address to pass 
it without stopping. Hardly had he 
got through when a terrible explosion 
broke all the windows of the yehide, 
struck down the last man of the guard, 
killed eight persons, and wounded 
twenty-eighty besides occasioning dam- 
age to the amount of two hundred 
thousand francs (£8000) in forty-six 
adjoining houses. Napoleon droye on 
without stopping to the opera, where 
the audience were in consternation at 
the explosion, which was so loud as to 

* "There is in the English constitution," 
said Napoleon, "a body of noblesse which 
unites to the lustre of descent a gpreat part of 
the landed property of the nation. These 
two circumstances give it a great influence 
over the people, and interest attaches it to 
the government. In France, since the Revo- 
lution, that class is totally wanting. Would 
you re-establish it ? If you compose it of the 
men of the Revolution, it would be necessary 
to concentrate in tiieir hands a large portion 
of the national property, which is now impos- 
sible. If it were composed of the anaent 
noblesse, this would soon lead to a counter 
revolutioo."— TmBAUDXAV, 291. 



be heard oyer all Paris. Eyery eye 
was turned to him when he entered, 
but the calm expression of his coun^ 
tenance gaye not the slightest indi- 
cation of the danger which be had 
escaped. Speedily, howeyer, the news 
circulated through the theatre, and the 
First Consul had the satisfaction of re- 
ceiying; in the thunders of applause 
which shook its walls, the most fer> 
yent expressions of attachment to his 
person. 

6. Before the peace had terminated. 
Napoleon returned to the Tuileries, 
where a crowd of public functionaries 
was assembled from eyery part of Paris, 
to congratulate him on his escape. He 
anticipated all their obseryations by 
commencing in a loud yoice — " This is 
the work of the Jacobins ; it is they 
who haye attempted to assassinate me. 
Neither the nobles, nor the priests, nor 
the Chouans had any hand in it. I 
know on what to form my opinion, and 
it is in yain to seek to make me alter it. 
It is the Septembrisers, those wretches 
steeped in crime, who are in a state of 
permanent reyolt> in close column,, 
against eyery species of goyemmentL 
Three months haye hardly elapsed 
since you haye seen Ceracchi, Arena^. 
and their associates, attempt to assassi- 
nate me. Again, it is the same clique,, 
the blood-suckers of September, the 
assassins of Versailles, the brigands of ' 
Slst May, the authors of all the crimes 
against goyemment, who are at their - 
hellish work. It is the tribe of arti- 
sans, and journalists who haye a little 
more instruction than the people, but • 
liye with them, and mingle their pas- 
sions with their own ardent imagina> 
tions, who are the authors of all Uieso- 
atrocities. If you cannot chain them,, 
you must exterminate them ; there can 
be no truce with such wretches; France 
must be puiged of such an abominable 
crew." During this yehement harangue,, 
deliyered wiUi the most impassioned 
gesticulations, all eyes were turned to- 
wards Fouch^, the well-known leader 
of that party, and stained at Lyons and 
the Loire with some of its most fright- 
ful atrocities. Alone, he stood in a 
window recess, pale, dejected, hearing 
eyerything, answering nothing. The 
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crowd of comtienr broke into ezcl&nia- 
tions, the echo of the First Consul's 
sentiments. One, gifted with more 
courage than the rest^ approached, and 
asked the minister of police why he 
made no reply. '' Let them go on," 
' said he. " I am determixied not to 
compromise the safety of the state. I 
will speak when the proper time arrives. 
He laughs securely who laughsthelast.'' 
7. On the following day a public 
audience was given to the prefebt'of 
the Seine, and the twelve mayors' of 
Paris. Napoleon said: "As long as 
that handful of wretcheir attacked me 
alone, I left to the laws the' chaise of 
chastising their offdinceB ; but since, by 
a crime without example, they havtt 
endangered the lives of a part of l&e 
population of Paris, their ^unishmetit 
must be a^ rapid at tixtraorcKnaiiy. 
They consist of a hundred misoreants 
who have brought disgtaee on liberi^^ 
by th0 crimes oommittod in ittf nasfie ; 
it is indispensable that they diotdd be 
forthwith deprived of the meaiiB of in- 
flicting fttrtW injurieir on society." 
This idea Was more fblly unfolded alt a 
meeti&jg^ of the oouiieil of state, ikM<& 
took place on the same day. It Was 
proposed to establuAi a spideial dommiff- 
sion to try the offenden; but this Was 
fiir from meeting Kfllpoleon's views, who 
was resolved to seise the present iippof- 
tunity to inflict a deatii-blow on the 
remnant of the Jacobin faction; ^ The 
4u;tion of a special tribunal," said he^ 
" would be too slow ; we atttuit httte a 
more striking punishment for 00 extra- 
ordinary an offence; it mnst be as 
rapid as lightning; it must be blood 
for blood. As many of the gtdlty must 
be executed as ther« fdS tictimif to 
their designs, say fifteen or twetity; 
transport two hundred, and take advan- 
tage of this event to pui^e the Bepub- 
lie of its most unworthy menibeit); 
This crime is the work of a band of t^s- 
sassins, of Septembrisers,* whose hands 
may be traced throu^ all the crimes 
of Uie Revolution. When thtft party 
aeea a blow struck at its headquarters, 
and that fortune has abandoned its 
chiefs, everything will return to esta- 

* In allusion to the raaasaeres in the pri- 
sons in September 1792. 



blidtod^ order; the workmen will re- 
sume their labours ; and ten thousand 
men, who, in EVance^ are ranged under 
its colours, will abandon it for ever. 
That gniat example is necessary to at- 
tach tibe mid<Ue classes to the throne ; 
the iadustrioutf citiaens cao have no 
hope as long as they see theoMelveB 
menaced by two hundred enraged 
wolves, who look only for the proper 
moment to throw thMnaelves on their 
prey. 

8. '^Themetaiphysieianaaretheimen 
to whom we owe all our misfortunes. 
Half-measures will noi longer do ; we 
we must either pardon- everythiqg^ like 
Augustas, or adopt a gfeat measore 
which may be the guaraatee of the 
social order. When^ after the conspi* 
raeyof OatiUne, Ctceroeausedtlieguflty 
to be strangle^ be said he had swved 
his country. I shotdd be unworthy 
of the great task wlneh I have imdo*- 
taken, and of my missiott^ if I evinced 
less iirmness on this tiering oecasion. 
We miast^ regttrd this affidr as states^ 
men, mit as judg^ I am so convinced 
of the nedessiity of makfaig a greet «c- 
ainple^> that I am raad^ to catt the ao^ 
eused belbre me, intenogaits ^esa, 
and myself svbsorifoe tbeir oondemnn- 
tlott. Itisnotfornysdifthatlspeak; 
I hate braved gtM&t dangestf; my 
fortune^ ban pneerved me^ ani wiU 
prnmrfe me ; btft We are now engaged 
wMi th« social order^ with the nabUe 
mondity, th« national glory." In the 
midst of thjff snergstio hasnmgaa, it 
was evident that Na|Mdeon Was losing 
sight of the real point to be flnt eon- 
siderec!^ wltfoh was^ who wsse the guilty 
Itarties. Truguet alone had the oon- 
rage to tfpproaeh this qnestion^ by sug- 
gesting that theMswwe diffnrant olasses 
of guilty persons in France; that there 
were fhoatios as well as Jaoobins who 
mided the people ; and that the priests, 
whose denunciations against the hold- 
en at the national domains had already 
appeared in several recent publica- 
tions, might possibly be the authors of 
the infernal project 

9. Napoleon warmly interrupted him 
— ''You will not make me alter my 
opinion by such vain declamations; 
the wicked are known ; they are point- 
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«d out 1^ the nation. Thsy are the 
S^ptonbriaera, tha antboia of every po- 
litical crime m the iUrolution, who 
harre ever been apaared or protected by 
tiie weafe pervona at the head of affidrs. 
Talk not to me of noblea or ehnreb' 
men. Would you ha^re me proscribe a 
man fov' s tiHa, or tranaport ten thou- 
sand gv6y*faaiied prieeti ? Would you 
have mepvoaecntoareygioiietillpro&Be- 
edfby the majoribrof Frenchmen, andby 
two-thirds of £mrqpe? La YendiA 
nenrerww more tranquil; thedstaehed 
erimes which still disgraoe its territory 
ase tibs< result msMiy of iU-eztingiiishr 
ed ammosEkles. Would ytm have me 
Amnrria^ sll fliy ssu&cillora SM j o eptin g 
two or three ; ssDd PortaUs to Smir 
man. IDeTaiae tO' ^^^^^^ nntnar and 
diooBva ooonail fi»m the fidlowwsof 
Babonif?' It is in yaiB to pretend that 
the pe^le wifl do no wrong butuHken 
they are pimiptsd to it by otium 
The peoplsr ar» guided by sap instinet 
idons^ in ThrtBe of ^Mm thegr Mb 
BoriiigiiLe Bevdatiofttheyfireciuently 
fowed on tiie> iMMtonwh^ttppoiMd to 
guide tiiem; ttw populaordumsting it> 
flsif is an unmuaaed tiger; I have a 
Ust of Um men sH^lo^ed in idl tiM 
iiMwsmMWB . The neoflssity of tiie thing 
being onoe admittodi one duty iato at- 
tain itin themoataffloaaiguaway. Do 
tiiey taha w fwehSEdnonf Do not 
hope^ eMaaifr Truguetk that yov wouU^ 
IB the avant «f tiielr soaaaN^ ba d>le to 
aav* younelf by sayings 'I haire de- 
fended the pataioto befem liia oaunott 
aTstatei^ No^ na Theaa psftriots 
iMtuld saerifloe you as* waU as us alL" 
H» then brdia up the waaeSkf aad 
vlMBr pasamg Trugoel^ who was ea- 
desToiuing to say something ia his 
Yiadiaationy said aloud, <^Gome now, 
dtiaen» all that is Tanr well lisr the 
aeir^ea of Madame G<mdoreetor Made- 
moiselle Gkuwt^ but it won't do in a 
oounoQ of tiba most enlightened men of 
Franos." 

10. Thesevehement apostrophesfirom 
a man ▼ested with de^iotio autlu»ity 
cut short all disonssion, and the oounr 
dl found itself compelled, notwith- 
standing a courageous resistance from 
some of its members, to go into the 
arbitrary designs of the First Consul 



The public mind was prepared for 
some great catastrophe by repeated 
articles in the public journals, dream 
up by the minister of policy* in whidi 
that astute counsellor, suppressing his 
pni^ato information, directed the uran* 
dien of the axeeutftTe against hiafonner 
associates. But while these measurea 
were in preparation, Fouoh^ and the 
FintConsid received decisive informa- 
tion that it was the* Boyalists, and' not 
the Jacobins, who were the real authon 
of the conspimay, and a- ckw waa ob* 
tained whidi pcooiused soon to- lead to 
the discovery d tha> gnitty ptuitfas. 
The minister of palsoe^ thsorafore^ le- 
carred secret instaaalMn»not toaUnda 
in. his report, sgsiost the Bepujiiiesaii 
to the affiur of the infemal wafliihii^ 
but to base the prepoasd comp-^iUd 
gBBanXkj on the aumaioa» oon^ixaeJSB 
against the puUio peaoe ; and an this 
r^MTt Napoleon urged the fmmediate 
driivary^ to m military ooBMnission ai 
eightesn, sad tnnsportBticai of alioaa 
m hundred psiaons, without either tifiii 
or evidence taken* against theuL. In 
vain ThibandeaU' and Binderec; uigsd 
in the oounoil of stobe^ that there was 
UQ endenoei againat> the< Sbqpeatsd pan- 

* laone' of theae^. the Hhilsles of PoUee 
addrened the foUowing roport to the Tint 
Ocmsal:— 

J* It i snota gaiiurt onBxiBiy barbndi^ tat 
wAoBb eeewion the erdinaiy tviDcnude sfo 
safBdent^ and yiiho BMoaoe only detaohed 
peraona or ardclai of propmlgr, that the go- 
Temment is now requirea to act : it la tne 
enemieg of entire ftattoe who are now at the 
bar; niea who threaten every iiiBlBntt»de- 
liver it up to the ftaiy of anaraiy. 

"Theae fHshtftd oharactera are few in 
nnsiber, but their crimes are innumemble. 
Itieby them that the Okmvention faaa been 
a t tofli h e d with an aimed Smrm la the boaom 
of the lanctaary of thelawa: it la they who 
have endeavoiMfed ao often to reader the 
conunitteeeofguvenuuent tlie agents of their 
atreoiette derigna They are not the ene- 
mies of this or that govemment» bat of eveiy 
spedes of anthovity. 

"They peraist in an atredons war, whAdi 
cannot be' terminated bat by an'^bnoxdU 
narymeasareofthesnpremepoUoe. Among 
the men whom the polioe has deooanoed, 
many were not ftmnd with ttm poniard in 
thebr hands ; bat all were eanaUy oapable of 
ahttrpening end uafaig tt la mtporing of 
them, we maet not merdy punlah the pest, 
bat provide a gaarantee of eodal order in 
foture."— TBiBAunsAU, IS, 4i; aad Boua- 
aourjn^ iv. 804^ 905. 
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gons, and that it was the height of in- 
justice to condemn a crowd of citizens, 
untried and unheard, to the severe 
punishment of transportation. The 
First Consul, though well aware that 
they had no connection with the late 
conspiracy, was resolved not to let slip 
the opportunity of getting quit at once 
of so many dangerous characters. 

11. "We have strong presumptions, 
at least,'' said he, " if not proofs against 
the Terrorists. The Chouannerie and 
emigration are maladies of the skin, 
but terrorism is a disease of the vital 
parts. The minister of police has pur- 
posely omitted the mention of the late 
conspiracy, because it is not for it that 
the n^easure is proposed. If that re- 
serve were not maintained, we should 
compromise our character. The pro- 
posed step is grounded upon considera- 
tions independent of the late event ; it 
only furnished the occasion for putting 
them in force. The persons included 
in the lists will be transported for 
their share in the massacres in the 
prisons on September 2d; for their 
accession to the Jacobin revolt of 31st 
May; for the conspiracy of Baboeuf, 
and all that they have done since that 
time. Such a step would have been 
necessary without the conspiracy, but 
we must avail ourselves of the en- 
thusiasm it has excited to carry it into 
execution." In purauance of these 
views, an arret was proposed by the 
council of state, and adopted by the 
senate, which condemned to imme- 
diate transportation no less than a 
hundred and thirty individuals, among 
whom were nine persons who had, been 
engaged in the massacres of September, 
and several members of the Conven- 
tion — Choudien, Taillefer, Thirion, and 
Talot, Felix Lepelletier, and Rossignol, 
well known for his cruelty in the war 

* The Senatus-Consultum was in these 
terms : — ** Clonsideiixig that the constitution 
has not determined measures necessary to 
be taken in certain emei^ndes ; that in the 
absence of any express directions, the Senate 
is called upon to give eiSact to the wishes of 
the people, ezprened by that branch of the 
constitution of which it is the organ; that^ 
according to that principle, the senate is the 
natural judge of any conservative measures 
proposed in perilous circumstances by the 
government ; and eonadering that the mea- 



of La Vendue. The decree was forth- 
with carried into execution ; and thus 
did the arbitrary tyranny which the 
Jacobins had so long exercised over 
others, at length, by a just retributioi^ 
recoil upon themselves.* 

12. In less than a month afterwards^ 
Fouch^ made a second report upon the 
conspiracy of the infernal machine, in 
which he admitted, that, when these 
measures of severity were adopted 
against the Jacobins, he had other sus- 
picions; that Qeorges Cadoudhaland 
other emigrants had successively dis- 
embarked from England; and that the 
horse attached to the machine had 
furnished a due to the authors of the 
plot, who had at length been detected in 
the house of certain females of the 
Royalist party. Saint Regent and Car- 
bon, accordingly, the really guilty 
persons, were tried by the ordinanr 
tribunals, condemned, and executeoL 
Not a shadow of doubt could now re- 
main that the conspiracy had been the 
work of the Royalists ; but Napoleon^ 
though he saw that as dearly as any 
one, persisted in carrying into effect 
the sweeping decree of transportation 
against the Jacobins. '* There is not 
one of them," he said to those who 
petitioned for a relaxation of the sen- 
tence in favour of certain individuals, 
" who has not deserved death a hun- 
dred times over, if they had been judg- 
ed by their conduct during the Revo- 
lution. These wretches have covered 
France with scaffolds, and the measure 
adopted in regard to them is rather one 
of mercy than severity. The attempt 
of the infernal machine is neither men- 
tioned as a motive nor the occasion of 
the Senatus-Consultum. With a com- 
pany of grenadiers I could put to flight 
the whole faubourg St Germain, and 
its Royalist coteries ; but the Jacobins 

sure proposed by the council of state seems 
to be based on necessity and public expedi- 
ence, the senate declares that that measure is 
conservative of the constitution. " Upon this 
decree being obtained, the council of state 
decided that their resolution was obligatoi^ 
on the constituted authorities, and uiat it 
should be promulgated, like the laws and acts 
of the government but without receiving the 
sanction of the legislative bodv and the tri- 
bunate ; and it was immediately put in force 
without their ooncmrenoe.—- Thuaud. 61, 52, 
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are men of determined character, whom 
it not so easy to make retreat. As to 
the transportation of the Jacobins, it 
is of no sort of consequence ; I haye 
got quit of them. If the Royalists 
commit any offence, I will strike them 
also.* 

13. The next important stepof Napo- 
leon was the exhibition of a king of his 
own creation to the astonished Parisians. 
By a convention with Spain, it was sti- 
pulated that the province of Tuscany, 
ceded to the Infanta of Spain, Marie 
Louise, third daughter of Charles IV., 
and the Duke of Parma, her husband, 
should be erected into a monarchy, 
under the title of the kingdom of 
Etruria. In May 1801, the newly 
created king, Louis I., with his yoiing 
bride, arrived in Paris, on his way from 
Madrid to Florence, and was received 
with extraordinaiy distinction both on 
the road and in the capital Numerous 
fdtes succeeded each other in honour 
of the royal pair, among which those 
of M. Talleyrand, in his villa at Neuilly, 
was remarked as peculiarly magnificent. 
The young king early evinced symp- 
toms of that imbecility of character 
by which he was afterwards distin- 
guished; but it was deemed of im- 
portance to accustom the court of the 
First Consul to the sight of royalty, 
and the Parisians to the intoxicating 
idea that, like the Roman Senate, they 
were invested with the power of niaking 
and unmaking kings. Napoleon was 
gratified by the demonstration that he 
could confer royalty, while he declined 
its honours himself. He received the 
rewBzd of this policy in the transports 

* It is a curious and instructive &ctt that 
no sooner was the determination of the First 
Oonsul, in regard to the Jacobins, known, 
than a multitude of revelations flowed in 
from the prefects, mayors, and magistrates 
over all Irance, implicating the Republicans 
still further in the conspiracy, and detailing 
discoveries of the vast Jacobin plot which 
was to have burst forth in every part of the 
country, the moment intelligence was re- 
ceived of the leading stroke given in the 
capital I — a strikiog instance of the distrust 
with which the officious zeal of such autho- 
rities should be received, and of the neces- 
sily of the executive not letting their wishes 
be known, if they would in such circum- 
stances preserve even the semblance of jus- 
tice in their proceedings.— Thisoludeau, 53, 

08; BOUBBIBNIT]^ iv* 212. 



with which, when he was presenty the 
celebrated lines of Voltaire, in the 
tragedy of (Edipus, were received at 
the theatre — 

•' Le TrAne est un objet qui n'a pu me tenter. 
Herculelicehaut rang d^daignait de monter: 
Tocgours libre avec lui, sans si:uets et sans 

maltre, 
J'aifaitde880uverains,etn'aipasvouIurdtre.'' 

CBdipe, Act iL scene 5. 

14. But it was not merely by such 
exhibitions of royalty that Napoleon 
endeavoured to prepare the French na* 
tion for his own assumption of the 
crown. At the time when the public 
mind was strongly excited by the dan- 
ger which the state had run from the 
attempt of the infernal machine, a 
pamphlet appeared with the titie, " Par* 
allel between Csesar, Cromwell, andBuo- 
naparte," in which the cause of royalty 
and hereditary succession was openly 
advocated. It excited at first a great 
sensation, and numerous copies were 
sent to the First Consul from the pre- 
fects and magistrates, with comments 
on the dangerous effects it was produc- 
ing on the public mind. Fouch^, how- 
ever, soon discovered that it had issued 
and been distributed from the office of 
the minister of the interior, and short- 
ly after that it came from the pen of 
Luden Buonaparte. Napoleon affect- 
ed to be highly indignant at this dis- 
covery, and reproached Fouchd with 
not having instantiy sent his impru- 
dent brother to the Temple ; but the 
cautious minister was too well inform- 
ed to put the hint in execution, as Lu- 
cien had shown him the originsJ manu- 
script corrected by the hand of the 
First Consul himself. However, it was 
necessary to disavow the production, 
as its effect proved that it had pre- 
maturely disclosed the designs of the 
fortunate usurper ; and therefore Lu- 
cien was sent into honourable -exile, as 
ambassador at Madrid, with many re- 
proaches from Napoleon for having al- 
lowed the device to be discovered. " I 
see," said Napoleon to his secretary, 
''that I have been moving too fast; 
I have broken ground too soon ; the 
pear is not yet ripe." Lucien received 
secret instructions to exert all his in- 
fluence at the court of Spain to induce 
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that powar to declarer Tmr agatnat Tov^ 
iiigaly in order to detach the whole 
peniiuRila' from the aUiaoce with Bri- 
tain, and shut its harbours ag^ninst the 
British flag. 

15. The Bumerooa complaints against 
the lists of eligibility, whieh formed so 
important and remarkable a feature in 
the constitution under the consulate, 
induced Napoleon to bring that sub- 
jieet again under the consideration of 
ha» sti^-counciL It was< justly object- 
ed agaiBst this institution, that it re- 
newed, in fltnother and a otere odious 
form^ all the etHs of psititeged dioses 
which had oeeanetted the l^olution ; 
that to oonfine tUe seats in the leg^slar 
iure, and' all impectant offices ua^ter 
fpyrenaaoAty to Ave thousand iadivt- 
duah^ out of abore* thirty miUiotia of 
4wvd», waff to that last d^pree unjust^ 
and seemed peooliady absurd at the 
<doBe of » reTohstkoi, the makt object 
«ff wfai^ had been, to open thiem ii^ 
diserimlUMftefy to aSk tinr ciliitens, and 
irhieiL had- araen firom the exolusiTe 
priTfliegev of a buadred aad fiflty thou- 
«and. It beeamoneeesMryto consider 
whether tfaeso cidinplaiBts d&ould ber at- 
tended- to> as the time wmi a|ipvoachii^ 
Wheii a* fifth of the legislative body and 
tribunate weveio be rene^e^ in terms 
<tf the ccnititiition ; aad therefore the 
UtAs, aikPBudy fimmei^ were about to be 
forwsffdedtotheeieotnsk Itwastoged 
by the advocates for m change^ in t^e 
•council of etate^ thai "put^opiniflin 
h»d strongfy piOBMraaesd itself agaiiwt 
IJMse list% beeause i3k»y at osce do- 
|9iiTe a gmt body of oifcixens' of that 
i«sult of the Revohitiott wMeh they 
most priMd^-— eligibilify to every pub- 
lie offioeL Out of d^eaey to ^e thoo- 
ismsA peisons, who ar? insenbed in tlM 
highest olass of theso llats^ yon leare 
the seeds of a daogennis dasoc^BteDtfin 
a huncbed times that number, Doubt- 
less it i»uotHnposBfble firom these lists 
to mtAB& for a ftw yeaxir a suitafole 
choice of i^presostatiTeff; but such a 
vesidt would only the more confirm a 
ffjrstem radicaUy yioious, and augment 
the difficulty which will herea^ be 
experienced in correcting it." 
^ 16. The First Consul replied:— "The 
iairtittttion of the listeis objectioiii^le. 



It is an absurd system, l&e growiii of 
the ideology which, Hke a malady, has 
BO long overspread France. It is not 
by such means that a great nation is 
reoigaoSsed. Sovereignty is inalien- 
able. Nevertheless, \Md as the system 
is, it forms part of the constitution; 
we are only introsted with its execu- 
tion. It is impossible,, besides^ to let 
the people remain witiiout ady speeins 
of orga^atu>n r better » bad one thafr 
none at alL It is a» error to suppose 
that society is orgunsed merely bo- 
cause the constitatlon- has created the 
powersf of governments The siqyrteie 
authority must have intermediaitersnp- 
ports> or it ha» neither any stidiQitj 
nor any hold oi the nation. Wo mnib 
not thmk, therefore, of abandoniBethe 
listv without substituting somem^ 
else i& their room. It is admitfiedrthat 
they form at present a suffieiSBt body 
out of which t& ekoose the* tegislatmNr; 
tho eonstitutioB^ has' eetablialwd. thei& ; 
they form an organic iostitatEoa eC the 
state-; all FrBiioe> has' aided in their 
constroetios; mthe rumi^ distriobs, in 
partieuilar, they are iimvwsaUy approv- 
ed e£ Why, then,, should we overlook 
the people c^Fiaace^ andthege jLpi u B i t - 
ed approbatleiB, merely bebause Fans 
has made » bad dioiee ibr her sha^ of 
tile list^ and her dtiaena nedEoA tho'de- 
partaKentB as nothing I It ie^better for 
thergotonmentto have todeni'witii a 
few thousasd indrridindEf thm a wdsole 
nadon. What haBOs cam thane be in 
gemig on ft» two or three yeeia longer 
with these lists 9 They foraa- ihe sole 
diaMiel by which tho inflaenoe el tito 
people is made to bear od the gwrent- 
mentk It will be- time enough at the 
dose of that period to oeoraderwhat 
duuges should be made on it** Guid- 
ed by these consideration% the oeundl 
resolved that the liste should remain 
undianged. They were already regard- 
ed as the nudeus of a new nobility in- 
stead of that wluch had been destroyed, 
and as an indispensable attendant on 
the throne which was antidpated for 
the First ConsuL 

17. The Opposition, however,, were 
not discouraged. The subject of the 
lists was warmly debated ){oth in the 
council of state and before the l^gisia- 
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ture, and thtt^iaaisteinuiioe of tiie ezisti- 
ing syst^am was only carried by a ma- 
jority of 56 to 26 in the* tribtmate, and 
239 to 36 in the legislative body. It 
18 not surprising that this article of the 
constitution exdAed a violent opposi- 
tion in the popular party, seeing that 
it overturned the whole objects for 
which the nation had been fighting 
during the Bev(^tion. ''The law/' 
aays Thibaudel^u^ "called to the hon- 
ours and the advantages of eligibility 
for offices in the oommunesy 60,000 in- 
dividuals;, to eligibility for offices in 
the departanents, 50,060 ; to eligibiUty 
for the legisUture' or national offices^ 
6000. The whole of the other inhabi- 
tants were altogether excluded both 
from the rights of dectien and eligibi* 
lity« "^ The partisans of representative 
governments Ksgavded this as ftur too 
BflCrbw a- circle iu' a country enlbrao- 
ing thirty millions: of bouIa But the 
public in general took very little inte> 
rest in the niatter'^' jintly observing, 
that as the deotow were no longer in* 
trusted witb tdie cheise of vepiwentar 
tives, or of persiHiB- to fiU' any office^ 
but only of a korgebM^ft <tf candfidates^ 
from whom the* atAtmtikm, wm tO' be 
made by tlssr govemnteil^ it- w«l of 
very little eenwmsenoe "(Aether this 
pivikge Wa^eeimMdio man^ovfoir 
nwndtk 

18. But Ifapolwm'svlfWBiu this im^ 
portant purtkuiar went much f urthsr^ 
and he rteolved to estafalah- aa> oi^der 
of nobility, under^thie title of the la^ 
'Qiov OP IioiroT7Bf which should gra^ 
•dually restore the gnulaitiou of nmks 
in flooiety, and at tible siale time attach 
the people te its support This im- 
povtaoit mattev WM bmught before the 
otyandl of state in May 1801. It met 
with mofB oppeaition than any other 
measure of the oogttidate^ and the de- 
bates on it in the eouncil of state are 
in a high degree curious and instruc- 
tive. "Theeighty-seviaAtkartiGleofthe 
constitution," said Ni^leon, "sanc- 
tions the establishment of military hon- 
ours, but it has oiganised nothing. An 
atrSt has established arms of honour, 
with double pay as a consequence; 
others with a mere increase ; there Ja 
nothing formal or regular constructed. 



The project I propose to you gives con- 
sistence to the system of recompenses; 
it is the beginning of oiganisation to 
the nation." It was proposed by (Gen- 
eral Mathieu Dumas that the institu- 
tion should be confined to military 
men ; but this was strongly combated 
by the First Consul "Such ideas," 
said he, " might be well adapted te ^ 
feudal ages, when the chevalieiu com- 
bated each other man to man^ and' the 
bulk of the nation was in » state of 
slavery ; but when- the military system 
changed, mnssen of in&oitry, and phalr 
anxeseonstructed alter theM«oedonian 
model, were introduced; and after that 
it was) not individual prowess^ but 
sdenee and skill, wliichf* determined 
the fikte^of nations. The kings them«> 
selves contribv^ed to the oveiithrDw of 
the feudal regime^ by the enoeurage> 
ment which they gave to the commons ; 
finailvv the disecrv^ry ol gunpoi^ier, 
andtlue total- change it induced in the 
art of war,; completed its destruction. 
From that period the miUtary spirit 
instead of being confined to' a few thou- 
sand Franks, ezteskled to allthe Gauk. 
Bovmt was strengthened rather than 
weakened by the change; it ceased to 
be exokisive in its operation, and, from 
being founded solely on militairy prow^ 
ess} it oame to be estaMished alsG on 
civil qualitieit i 

la. ''What ]» it now ifHiicb constir 
tutea a great general ? It is not the 
mere strength of »matt*six feet high, 
but the coup-ePceUy the habit of fore- 
sight^ the power of thought and calco- 
lation ; in a word, panifid qualities, not 
such a» you find in a lawyer, but such 
as are founded on a knowledge of hu- 
man; nature^ and are suited to the go v- 
ommjMit of armies. The general who 
can now achieve great things* is he who 
is possessed of sianiBg dvil abilities ; 
it is their perception of thestrength of 
hie talents wluoh makea the soldiers 
obey him. listen to them at their 
bivouaes; you will invariably find them 
award the preference to mental over 
physical qualitie& Mourad Bey was 
the most powerful man among his 
Mamelukes; without that advantage 
he never could have been their leader. 
When he first saw me, he could not 
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conceive how I could preserve autho- 
rity among my troops; but he soon 
understood it, when he was made ac- 
quainted with our system of war. In 
all civilised states, force yields to civil 
qualities. Bayonets sink before the 
priest who speaks in the name of heaven, 
or the man of science who has gained 
an ascendancy by his knowledge. I 
predicted to all my military followers, 
tiiat agovemment purely military would 
never succeed in France till it had been 
brutalised by fifty years of ignorance. 
All their attempts to govern in that 
manner accordingly failed, and involved 
their authors in their ruin. It is not 
as a general that I govern, but because 
the nation believes me possessed of the 
ability in civil matters necessary for 
the head of affairs; without that I 
could not stand an hour. I knew well 
what I was about when, though only 
a general, I took the title of Member of 
the Institute ; I felt confident of being 
imderstood by the lowest drummer in 
the army. 

20. ^* We must not reason from ages of 
barbarity to these times. Fi'ance con- 
sists of thirty millions of men, united by 
intelligence, property, and commerce. 
Three or four hunted thousand sol- 
diers are nothing in such a mass. Not 
only does the general preserve his ascen- 
dancy over his soldiers chiefly by civil 
qualities, but when his command ceases 
he becomes merely a private individual. 
The soldiera themselves are but the 
childi'en of citizens. The tendency of 
military men is to carry everything by 
force ; the enlightened civilian, on the 
other hand, elevates his views to a per- 
ception of the general good. The first 
would rule only by despotic authority; 
the last subjects everything to the test 
of discussion, truth, and reason. I have 
no hesitation, therefore, in saying that, 
if a preference is to be awarded to the 
one or the other, it belongs by prefer- 
ence to the civilian. If you divide 
society into soldiers and citizens, you 
establish two orders in what should be 
one nation. If you confine honours to 
military men, you do what is still 
worse, for you sink the people into 
nothing." Moved by these profound 
observations, the council agreed that 



the proposed hononrs should be ex- 
tended indiscriminately to civil and 
military distinction. 

21. But the most difficult part of the 
discussion remained — the considera- 
tion of the expedience of the institu- 
tion itself, even in its most extended 
form. Qreat opposition was mani- 
fested to it in the capital, from its evi- 
dent tendency to counteract the level- 
ling principles of the Revolution. It 
was strongly opposed, accordingly, in 
the council of state, the tribunate, and 
the legislative body, and all the influ- 
ence of the First Consul could only 
obtain in these different assemblies a 
feeble majority. It was urged in the 
council of state, by Thibaudeau and 
the opponents of the measure : — " The 
proposed Legion of Honour is diame- 
trically opposed to all the principles of 
the Revolution. The abolition of titles 
did not take place during those disas- 
trous days wluch threw into discredit 
everything, even of the best character,, 
which was then established ; it was the 
Constituent Assembly who made the 
change at one of the most enlightened 
periods of the Revolution. The nation 
is profoundly influenced by the feeling 
of honour; but that principle, strong 
as it is, yieHs to the universal passion 
for equality. It was these two power- 
ful motives, combined with the love of 
freedom and the feelings of patriotism, 
which gave its early and astonishing 
victories to the Republic I do not see 
that the Legion of Honour could have 
made the public spirit greater. Con- 
sidered as a guarantee of the Revolu- 
tion, the institution appears to me ta 
run counter to its object ; and, as lay- 
ing the foundation of an intermediate 
body between the throne and the peo- 
ple, to involve a principle inconsistent 
with the representative system, which 
can recognise no distinction but that 
which flows from the choice of the 
citizens. I fear that the desire of pos- 
sessing these ribbons may weaken the 
feelings of duty and of honour, instead 
of strengthening them. I have the 
highest respect for the motives which 
have led to this proposition ; but I have 
still gi*eat doubts; and it seems highly 
desirable that such an institution 
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should not be established but after the 
decided approbation of the great bodies 
in the state. 

22. " In the theory which is pre- 
sented for our consideration on this 
subject, representative governments 
are confounded with monarchical. It 
is quite true, that distinctions of rank 
are indispensable in a monarchy, in 
order to counterbalance, by interme- 
diate bodies, the weight of the throne ; 
but in a republic they are never- 
failing sources of irritation, because 
they destroy that equality among the 
citizens which is the foundation of all 
such institutions. In a monarchy, the 
safeguard of the people is to be found 
in a multitude of obstades which re- 
strain the inclinations of the ruler : in 
representative states, sovereign power 
is divided ; the people are subjected only 
to magistrates of their own selection, 
and know of none but those whom the 
constitution recognises. By placing in 
the state the proposed institution, you 
voluntarily admit a patriciate, of which 
the immediate and inevitable tendency 
will be, to run into a ;nilitary and he- 
reditary nobility. 

23. ** The Legion of Honour involves 
within itself all the elements which 
have elsewhere led to a hereditary no- 
bility,— individual distinction, power, 
honours, titles, and fixed revenues. 
Hardly anywhere has a hereditary no- 
blesse commenced its career with such 
advantages. It is in vain to pretend 
that the progress of intelligence and 
the lights of the age are a sufficient 
guarantee against any such abuse. The 
human heart is ever the same; a re- 
newal of the same circumstances will 
produce the same errors and the same 
desires. From the institution of the 
Legion will spring up afresh all the 
ancient prejudices; and these preju- 
dices will fortify the militai7 spirit and 
the respect for nobility, and introduce 
a separate, in the midst of the general 
interest. Under pretence of effacing 
the last traces of nobility, it will estab- 
lish a new one, and strongly confirm 
the old. Considered as an interme- 
-diate body, the Legion is, to say the 
least of it, a mere superfluity. Such 
intermediate bodies are of some use in 



despotic countries ; but in a represen- 
tative state, and among a nation for- 
tunate enough to possess the right of 
free discussion on public affairs, the 
sole intermediate body which is re- 
quired, or should be tolerated, is the 
representatives of the people. The in- 
stitution proposed is contrary alike to 
the principles of the Revolution and 
the text of the constitution. The pro- 
posed order leads directly to a mon- 
archy. Crosses and ribbons are the 
pillars of an hereditary throne : they 
were unknown to the Romans who 
conquered the world." 

• 24. Napoleon replied : — "We are al- 
ways referred by the Opposition to the 
Romans. It is singular that, as an ar- 
gument against distinctions, referende 
should so frequently be made to that 
nation in which, among all that ever 
existed, they were most firmly estab- 
lished. The Romans had patricians, the 
equestrian order, citizens, and slaves ; 
for each class they had a separate cos- 
tume, different habits. To reward 
achievements, they awarded all sorts 
of distinctions, surnames recalling great 
services, mural crowns, triumphs. Su- 
perstition was called in to lend her aid 
to the general impression. Take away 
the religion of Rome, and nothing re- 
mains. When that fine body of patri- 
cians was destroyed, Rome was torn in 
pieces; there successively arose the 
fury of Marius, the proscriptions of 
SyUa, the tyranny of the emperors. 
Brutus is continually referred to as 
the enemy of tyrants ; and yet Brutus 
was the greatest of all aristocrats. He 
slew Csesar only because that prince 
wished to degrade the influence of the 
senate, and exalt that of the people. 
This is the use which the spirit of party 
makes of history.* 

26. " I defy you to show me a republic, 
ancient or modem, where distinctions 
have not prevailed. They call them bau- 
bles, — well, it is with baubles that you 
govern mankind. I would not say that 

* These obserrations of Napoleon are re- 
markable. They show how much mora 
clearly his natural sagacity, even amidst all 
the tumult of campe, had apprehended the 
truth of ancient history, than the numerous 
declidmers who, through the whole of the 
Revolution, had descanted on its examples. 
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attlietribaiie ; Iwbin aooimoil of stete 
nothing should be oonoealed. I ha^e 
no idea that the passion for liberfyand 
•quality is to be lasting in France. The 
Blench have not been so far changed 
by ten yean of •revolution ; they are 
still as gallant and Tols^e as their 
QauHdi ancestors. They have ibut one 
prevailing, sentiment^ .and that is hon- 
our; everyihing' should be done^'^ere- 
fore, to foster and encourage that prin- 
eiple. Observe how forcibly the people 
have been:struck by the decorations of 
ihestning«n:amongst us; that reveal- 
ed their secret predilections, yoltaire 
called soldiers, Alexanders at five. sous 
a<<Uy. :He was right ; they really are 
so. Do you believe that you would 
aver make a man fight by abstract 
principles f Never; such views are fit 
onfy fyr the scholar in his study. For 
the soldier, as for 'all men in active, life, 
you must have glory and distinction : 
reoompenses are the food which jnour- 
ish miUtary virtue. The armies of the 
Bepublic have done sachgTeat things, 
beoause they were composed '.of the 
sons of labourei«i and substantial farm- 
ers, and not the mere raibble; because 
the officers stepped into the situations 
of -those of the old nigime> and were 
animated by the same sentiments off 
honour. It is the same pdnciple which 
led to all the triumphs of Louis XIV. 
Ton may call, if you please, the I^on 
of Honour jan order : it matters not ; 
names will not alter the nature of 
things. 

26. '^For ten years you have been 
constantly speaking of institutions, and 
whaty alter all, hinre you done! No- 
thing. The imoment had not yet ar- 
rived. The ^republicans proposed to' 
tmite ihe .people to the country, by 
assembling them in churches, where, 
dying of cold, they were made to listen 
to the reading and exposition of the 
laws; it may easily be imagined what 
effect such an institution had in at- 
taching them to their government I 
am well aware that, if you judge of this 
institution according to the prejudices 
produced by ten years of revolution, it 
must appear worse than useless ; but 
if you consider that we are placed after 
a nevoltttion, and called upon to.recon- 



slHract society, a^resy diffecent opiniooi 
wiU j)eimaed. Kvetytiung has:been 
destroyed; we must commence the 
work of creation. "Wje have, indeed, a 
nation and » gppeniment; but they 
are united by a ivope of sand. There 
exist irfi tthe «ame time .amoogst ua 
Sfivend of the old piivil^gad olasaeft, 
organised Irom the unity of their prin- 
ciples and interests, isnd mho will alr 
ways pursue one idefinite object. But 
we are scattered, wxthout union, sys- 
tem, or lasting bond of connection. JkB 
long:as I survive, I will Bngmsr for tiie 
Republic; but we must consider wbat 
is ikeky to occur alter my death. Do 
you suppose the Republio is definitely 
established ? You never were mor& 
mistaken. We have the mieans of so 
establishing it ; but we ikave not yet- 
done it, and never will do it, tUi we 
havescatteredover the surface of F^»no& 
some masses of gnmite. Do you sup- 
pose you can trust the /people for the< 
preservation of your institutions ! Be- 
lieve me, you are mistaken. They wiU. 
exclaim in a short time, ' Vive le Boi!' 
or ' Vive la Ligue ! ' with as much ala- 
crity as they now cry, * Vive la R^pub- 
lique ! ' It is necessary, therefore, to- 
give a lasting dii»ction to the pubUo 
impulse, and to prepare instruments- 
f orthat puipose. In&ewarofLaVen- 
d^, I have seen forty men obtain the^ 
absolute direction of a department; 
that is theciyatem that we must mak& 
use of." 

27. Notwithstandingtheprofoundand 
unanawerable obeer^ttions by whick 
he supported it, it was by a compara- 
tively lender majority* that the insti- 
tution of the Legion of Honour passed- 
the .great bodies of .the state. So- 
strongly implanted were 'the principles* 
of the Revolution, even in the highest 
functionaries of the realm ; and so dif- 
ficult was it to extinguish that hatred 
at distinctions or-honoum which form- 
ed so leading a feature in .the pas8ion8> 

* The numbers were, — 

▲TSS. KOBS.. 

In the ooundl of state, 14 10 

'* tribunate, . 50 88 

" coxps legUlatl^ 160 110 



M^ority, 



230 15» 

78 
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W wMck it was «t first distiagiuBhBd. 
Ko meature during .th0 isoiiBidi^ jBn* 
eovBterad i«wdy 00 powwfttlaii op!|K>- 
sition. Napoktfin uras .at.fi«t mmk 
lAroctmih thisfiircaiiBflftaoQe^iuid ecm- 
leaaad in !pmai» thai* he had pmo^- 
tated maitaniyjuid thast it would h»v» 
heen hcAfcer to hwre jiftfited longar 
befona ao'gbnsadoiujMifiihange waa intvo- 
duoed. It was .oazxied into . asflf(mtion» 
howerai^ mth aUithaaaoiscamatanooa 
of pomp and oeriamony wbioh he weU 
knew ave ao poweiful with the mnlti- 
tude. Tb» inaugnssftaon of the digni- 
taries of the order ^ok place, with ex- 
traoidinaoynxagnifioenoe, in the churoh 
of the Hdte^dee-XnYalide», in preamoe 
of ihe Fkat Consuland of .ijl the.great 
funptionaxdas of the RepubUc; and the 
deeorationa soon began to be eagerly 
caTeted by a people whose passion for 
individual dutmotion had been the 
aeoret oauae of the Beyolution. 

28. The event, however, proved that 
Kapdeon bad rightly appreciated the 
true fihaKMster of the revolutionaiy spi- 
rit. The leading objeot in the Bevolu- 
tion wasithe extinction of eaite$, not of 
raniuj ^equality uf righta, and not of 
cOifuaes; the abolition of hereditary, 
not^peraonal distinctiDn. *' Vanity," as 
Kapoloon elsewhere observed, ** is the 
ruling prineiple of the French, and was 
at the bottom of :aU .the convulsions 
of the Bevoilution : it was the sight of 
the noblesse enjoying privileges and 
distinoUona to which they could not 
aspire whidi filled the Tiers Etat with 
inextinguishable and natural animo- 
sity." But .an institution which con- 
feived lustre on individuals and not 
on famiUea, and Jed to no hereditary 
diatinfltions, was ao fu* from running 
counter to this deslro, that it afforded 
it the highest gratification ; because it 
promised the objects of this passion to 
any, even tiie humblest of the citUens, 
who were worthy of receiving it, and 
psesecved them from the irritation. of 
seeing honours pass to descendants. 
The Legion of Honour, accordiiigly, 
which gradually extended ao as to em- 
brace two thousand persons of the 
greatest eminence in every dc^part- 
ment, both civil and military,.in France, 
beoame an inatitution in Uxe highest 



dagrae both uaeful and populax', and 
served as the forerunner to that new 
nobility nrhich XST-apoleon afberwards 
created as safeguards to his impexiia} 
thione. The .Kayolution .dhad been 
founded, not-e^i hjatrad, but .on .e^cea- 
sive admiration of -auchdiatinotiona; 
but it was the admiration of a lov^, 
and cseated unbounded Je^ouay of ail 
others enjoying th^m* 

29. when ao maxi^ institutipna were 
successively Arising which pointed to 
the eatablishinent of a r^ular govern* 
menib it was impoasible that ibs iiead 
could i-emain in a precarious situation. 
Napoleon accordingly was created by 
the obsequious Ifgidature First Cons^ 
for ten yeax8» beyond the ten fixed ait 
his original appointment; ia measure 
which, although for from coming ^p to 
his anticipations and wishes, was yet 
important as a step to the establishr 
ment of perpetual and hoseditajry suc- 
cession in hu family. The grounds of 
this change are thus ably set forth in 
the senatus-consultum which intro- 
duced it : — " Considering that, in the 
existing circumstances of the Bepublic, 
it is the .first duty of the conservative 
senate to employ all tixe means in ita 
power in oi*der to give the government 
the stability which can alone augment 
the national resources, inspire confi- 
dence without, establish credit within, 
reaasure our allies, discourage our 
secret enemies, remove the evils of 
war, bring to maturity the fruits .of 
peace, and leave to the wisdom of ad- 
ministration the selection of the proper 
period for bringing forward all .the 
designs which it may have in view for 
tiie happiness of a free people," &e. 
Napoleon replied in the following 
words, which subsequent events render- 
ed prophetic It-" Fortune h&0 hitherto 
smiled on the Bepublic, but she is in- 
constant; and how tnf^ti'y ort ih&rt 
vihom ,*ke hcu owrwhelmed uokh her 
fawmrs, if ho home •li'ced tw> long hy afem 
years I The inteveats of my glory and 
happiness «eem to have marked, as the 
termination of my public 'pareer, the 
moment when a general peace was 
si^^ed. But you deem a new sacrifice 
necessary on my part I will not 
scruple to undertake it^ if th^ wishes 
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t>f the people prescribe what your Buf- 
&Age8 authorise." 

80. But all these measures, impor- 
tant as they were, yielded to the great 
fltep which at the same time was 
adopted, of re-establishing the Catho- 
lic religion in France, and renewing 
those connections with the Pope, which 
had been Tiolently broken during the 
fuiy of the French Revolution. Al- 
though the institutions of religion had 
'been abolished, its ministers scattered, 
and its property confiscated by the 
different revolutionary assemblies who 
had governed the country, yet a rem- 
nant of the Christian faith still lingered 
in many parts of the rural districts. 
When the horrors of the reign of 
Robespierre ceased, and a government 
comparatively lenient and regular was 
established under the Directory, the 
priests obtained leave to open their 
churches, provided they undertook to 
maintain them at their own expense ; 
and a considerable number returned 
from exile, and commenced in poverty 
-and obscurity the restoration of reli- 
gious observances. They were again 
exposed to persecution and danger idfter 
ihe 18 th Fructidor ; and, being desti- 
tute of any species of property, and 
entirely dependent upon the voluntary 
contributions of their flocks, they were 
totally unequal to the herculean task 
of combating the irreligious spirit which 
had acquired such strength during a 
revolutionary interregnum often years. 
A remnant of the faithful, composed 
for the most part of old women, at- 
tended the churches on Sunday, and 
marked by their fidelity an institu- 
tion which might otherwise have been 
totally forgotten ; but they were hardly 
observed amidst the crowds who had 
discarded every species of devotion. A 
great proportion of the churches, both 
in the towns and the country, had been 
either pulled down, or converted to 
secular purposes, during the Revolu- 
tion. Of those which remained, a still 
greater number were in such a state of 
dilapidation, from the total absence 
of any funds for their support, as to 
threaten speedily to become unservice- 
nble for any purpose whatever. In 
'this general prostration of the Chris- 



tian faith, the bewildered multitude 
had sought refuge in other and extra- 
vagant creeds; the sect of the Theo- 
phUanthropists had arisen, whose rav- 
ings amidst fruits and flowers were 
listened to by a few hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of the credulous or enthu- 
siastic of Paris; while the great ma- 
jority of the people, educated without 
any religious impressions, quietly pass- 
ed by on the other side, and lived alto- 
gether without Qod in the world. 

31. Although neither a fanatic nor 
even an avowed believer in Christianity, 
Napoleon was too sagacious not to per- 
ceive that such a state of things was 
inconsistent with anything like a regu- 
lar government. He had, accordingly, 
early commenced a negotiation with 
the Pope ; and the head of the Church, 
delighted at finding such a disposition 
in a revolutionary chief, had received 
his advances with the utmost cordi- 
ality. Cardinal Qonzalvi, who at this 
period with singular ability directed 
the conclave, had, in the name of the 
supreme Pontiff, written to General 
Murat, when advancing towards the 
Roman States, after the armistice of 
Treviso, to express 'Hhe lively admi- 
ration which he felt for the First Con- 
sul, to whose fortunes were attached 
the tranquillity of religion not less than 
the happiness of Europe." The views 
of Napoleon on that matter were 
strongly expressed to the councillors 
of state with whom he conversed on 
the subject '* Yesterday evening," 
said he, " when walking alone in &e 
woods, amidst the solitude of nature, 
the distant bell of the church of Ruel 
struck my ear. Involuntaiily I felt 
emotion ; so powerful is the influence 
of early habits and associations. I said 
to myself, if I feel thus, what must be 
the influence of such impressions ou 
simple and credulous men f Let your 
philosophers, your idiotoguet, answer 
that if they can. It is absolutely in- 
dispensable to have a religion for the 
people; and that religion should be 
directed by the government. At pre- 
sent, fifty bishops, in the pay of Eng- 
land, direct the French deigy; we 
must forthwith destroy their influence ; 
we must declare the Catholic the estab- 
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lished religion of Trance, as being that 
of the majority of its inhabitiants ; 
we must organise its constitution. The 
First Consul shall appoint the fifty 
bishops; the Pope will induct them. 
They shjedl appoint the parish priests ; 
the people riiall defray their salaries. 
They must all take the oath ; the re- 
fractory must be transported. The 
Pope will, in return, confirm the sale 
of the national domains. He will con- 
secrate the Revolution ; the people will 
sing, Qod save the Gallican Church. 
They will say, I am a Papist : I am no 
such thing. I was a Mahometan in 
Egypt ; I will become a Catholic here 
for the good of my people. I am no 
believer in particular creeds ; but as to 
the idea of a God, look to the heavens, 
and say who made that*' 

82. " To discuss the necessity of a 
religion," replied the opponents of the 
establishment, " is to mistake the ques- 
tion.. There can be no doubt on that 
subject; but the point is, cannot re- 
ligion exist without an established 
church ? There is to be found in the 
clergy one hierarchy, one spirit, one 
object If this colossus had for its 
head the chief of the state, the evil 
would exist only in half; but if a fo- 
reign potentate, the Pope, is its leader, 
a schism is introduced into the com- 
munity. Never will you attach the 
clergy sincerely to the new order of 
things. The Bevolution has despoiled 
them both of their honours and their 
property ; they will never pardon these 
injuries ; eternal war is sworn between 
the rival powers. The cleigy will be 
less dangerous when they are detached 
from each otiier than when organised 
in one body. It is not necessary either 
to persecute or transport a single indi- 
vidual; all that is required is to let 
them say mass as they choose, and allow 
every citizen to go either to church or 
to the Theophilanthropic temples, as 
suits his inclination. If the incom- 
patibility between priests and the Be- 
public becomes so evident as to dis- 
turb the public tranquillity, we must 
never hesitate to banish them; you 
must either proscribe them or the Re- 
volution. The spirit of the age is 

VOL. V. 



wholly opposed to a return to Catho- 
licism* We are nearer the truths of 
Christianity than the priests of Rome. 
You have but to say the word, the 
Papacy is ruined, and France takes its 
place as a Protestant state." 

83. " You are deceived," said Napo- 
leon ; " the clergy exist, and ever will 
exist; they will exist as long as the 
people are imbued with a religious 
spirit, and that disposition is perma- 
nent in the human heart We have 
seen republics and democracies; his- 
tory has many examples of such govern- 
ments to exlubit, but none of a state 
without an established woi'ship, with- 
out religion and without priests. Is it 
not better to organise the public wor- 
ship, and discipline the priests, than to 
leave both entirely emancipated from 
the control of the state ? At present 
the clergy openly preach against the 
Republic, because they experience no 
benefit from it Shoi^d we transport 
them? Unquestionably not ! For what 
alone constitutes their authority in the 
wreck of their fortunes is the fidelity 
with which they adhei'e to the church 
of their fathers ; and that will be in- 
creased rather than diminished by all 
the sufferings they undergo. You may 
send into exile the English or the 
Austrians, for they are bound by no 
ties to our country ; but the French, 
who have families here, and are guilty 
of no offence but an adherence to theu' 
religious opinions, must be treated dif- 
ferently. You caniiot extinguish their 
opinions ; you must, therefore, attach 
them to the Republic. If the Pro- 
testant faith is proclaimed, one half of 
the country will adopt that creed, and 
the other half will remain Catholic ; 
we shall have the Huguenot wars over 
again, and interminable divisions. We 
have nothing to take from the clergy, 
and as little to ask from them. The 
affair is entirely a political matter; 
and the line I have adopted appears 
the safest that could have been chosen." 

84. Notwithstanding these decided 
opinions of the First Consul, the nego- 
tiations with the court of Rome were 
attended with considerable difficulty, 
and proved very tedious. At length, 
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howeyer, ihey were brought to a con- 
dtiBion ; and despite the opposition of 
a portion of the council of the legis- 
lature, the concordat with the Pope 
passed into a law, and the Christian 
religion was re-established through the 
fVench territory.* By this memorable 
law the Catholic reli^on was declared 
that of the French people. Ten ai'ch- 
bishops and fifty bishops were estab- 
lishec^ the former with a salary of fif- 
teen thousand francs (£600) a-year 
each, the latter with one of ten thou- 
sand, or £400. It was provided that 
there should be at least a parish priest 
in every district of a juge de paix, the 
lowest grade of legal jurisdiction, with 
as many additionad ministers as might 
be deemed necessary ; the bishops and 
archbishops were to be appointed by 
the First Consul ; the bishops nomi- 
nated the parish priests and inferior 
cleigy, subject to the approbation of 
the same authority. The salary of the 
priests in the larger parishes was fixed 
at fifteen hundred francs, or £60 a- 
year ; in the smaller, twelve hundred, 
or £48. The departmental councils 
were charged with the procuring of 
houses, or lodgings and gardens, for 
the bishops, priests, and curates. The 
churches which had survived the Re- 
volution were placed at the disposal of 
the bishops ; and provision was made 
• The numbers were — 
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whereas the Legion of Honour was only 
carried bv a majority of 236 to 158: a strik- 
ing proof how much more strenuous the op- 
position was to any approach towards the 
ro-establishment of a nobiUty, than even of 
the GlxriBtian religion, which was held forth 
as so much the ol^ect of obloquy. — ^Thibau- 
ItKAV, 210. . 

t Borne very important articles were in- 
cluded in the same treaty relative to the in- 
dependence of the Oallican Church. It was 
Srovided, " 1. That no bull, brief, rescript, 
ecree, mandate, or provision, or other writ- 
ing whatever, emanating troxa the court of 
Rome, even concerning individuals, should 
be received, published, printed, or put in 
execution, without the authority of govern- 
ment. 2. That no individual announchig 
himself as legate, vicar, or commissioner of 
the Holy See, should, without the same au- 
thority, exercise, on the French territory or 



for the repair, at the expense of the 
department, of such as wei^ ruinousi 
Such was the establishment which in 
France emerged from the chaos of the 
Revolution, and such the provision for 
the ministers of religion made by the 
nation which, in the outset of the con- 
vulsions, had confiscated the vast pos- 
sessions of the church, on the solemn 
assurance contained in the decree of the 
Constituent Assembly, that it ** com- 
mitted the due and honourable main- 
tenance of religion and its ministers to 
the honour of the French people." i* 

85. Although the opposition in the 
legislature was not nearly so formidable 
to the concordat as to the Legion of 
Honour, a much stronger feeling of 
discontent was excited by the change 
in the revolutionary pai*ty and the 
army. " Buonaparte," said they, " is 
striving in vain to destroy the remains 
of the Revolution ; he is labouring to 
close every avenue against the anti- 
revolutionary party, when by his con- 
coi'dat he opens to the latter an ample 
gateway, and with his own hands digs 
the mine which is to blow his edifice 
into the air." In truth, such was the 
extraordiuaiy and unprecedented ex- 
tent to which irreligion had spread 
under the Republican government, that 
"two-thirds of the French people," 
according to the admission of their 

elsewhere, any ftmction relative to the afGdrs 
of the Oallican Church. 8. That the decrees 
of foreign convocations, not excepting even 
those of eeneral councils^ should not m pub- 
lished in Frauce, without a previous exami- 
nation by the government, to ascertain whe- 
ther the^ were in harmony with the laws 
and institutions of the French Republic, or 
were in any way calculated to affect the pub- 
lic tranquillity. 4. That no national or metro- 
politan council, diocesan svnod, or otiier 
deliberative assembly, shoula be held with- 
out the express authority of government. 
6. That an appeal should lie to the council 
of state in every case of allseed abuse or mis- 
government on the part of the superior eode- 
siastical authorities; and that under this 
head should be included every infraction of 
the rules established in the councils of the 
Church, every attempt calculated to injure 
the liberties of the Galilean Church, every 
infringement on the liberty of public wor- 
shijp, or of the rights which the laws secured 
to its ministers." By these articles, the 
Church in France was practicallv rendered 
nearly as independejit ofthe Papal author!^ 
as the Protestant establishment of Oreat &i- 
tain-- 
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own historiaii8y " were ignorant of the 
principles on which such a measure 
was founded, and regarded it as a 
strange and dangerous innovation." 
The opposition which it experienced 
was indeed almost inconceivable, and 
at once afforded the clearest evidence of 
the pernicious tendency of those mea- 
sures of extermination which former 
governments had adopted against the 
possessions of the established church. 
It also demonstrated how rapidly 
the confiscation of ecclesiasbical pro- 
perty, founded on the pretence of ap- 
plying it to purposes of beneficence 
and public instruction, leads to the 
total destruction of every species of 
religious belief Universally the opinion 
prevailed that the restoration of the 
altar was but a prelude to that of the 
throne, and that the concordat was to 
be regarded as a solemn pledge for the 
speedy re-establishment of the ancient 
regime, a manifesto against all the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution. These feel- 
ings were in an especial manner preva- 
lent among the military and democratic 
parties. Moreau, Lannes, Oudinot, Vic- 
tor, and many others, openly expressed 
their repugnance to the measure, and 
declined to join the ceremony which 
took place in Notre Dame on the 
occasion of its solemn proclamation. 
"Never," said the soldiers, "have the 
Republican arms been adorned by so 
many laurels as since they ceased to re- 
ceive the benediction of the priests." 

86. Napoleon, however, remained 
firm, notwithstanding all the opposi- 
tion which took place, and the loud 
discontents of the capital ; the re-estab- 
lishment of public woi'ship was an- 
nounced by a proclamation of the con- 
suls, and on the following day a grand 
religious ceremony took place, in hon- 
our of the occasion, in Notre Dame. 
All the great bodies in the state, all 
the constituted authorities attended, 
and proceeded in extraordinary pomp 
to the cathedral On this occasion, for 
the first time, the servants of the First 
Consul were in livery; the foreign am- 
bassadors were invited to appear with 
all their attendants arrayed in the same 
manner, and a similar recommendation 
was addressed to such of the public 



functionaries as had carriages of their 
own. But so few of them were pos- 
sessed of that luxury, that the equi- 
pages made a very indifferent appear- 
ance. The milituy, however, were 
obliged to attend in gi*eat numbers, and 
the brilliancy of their uniforms more 
than compensated the want of civil de- 
coration. Such, however, was the re- 
pugnance of many of the generals to 
the ceremony, that it required all the 
authority of the First Consul to make 
Lannes and Augereau remain in the 
carriage when they perceived they were 
going to hear mas& It proceeded, ne- 
vertheless, with great ^dat, in the ca- 
thedral of Notre Dame, which only 
eight years before had been polluted 
by the orgies of the Gk)ddess of Rea- 
son. " What thought you of the cere- 
mony ?" said Napoleon to General Del- 
mas, who stood near him when it was 
concluded. " It was a fine piece of 
mummery," replied he. " Nothing was 
wanting but the million of men who 
have perished in order to destroy what 
you have now re-established." It was at 
first intended to have had the standards 
blessed by the archbishop; but the 
government was obliged to abandon 
the design, from being given to under- 
stand, that if this was done, the sol- 
diers would trample them under their 
feet. So difficult is it to eradicate the 
passions which have been nursed up 
during the frenzy and convulsions of 
a revolution, and so obstinately do 
mankind, under the influence of preju- 
dice, sometimes resist the establish- 
ment of those very institutions from 
which they are themselves destined to 
receive the most unalloyed advan- 
tages.* 

37. Immediately after this gi'eat 

* Bapp» one of Napoleon's aides-de-camp, 
who was a Protestant, positively reAised to 
attend the ceremony, even when requested 
to do so by the First Consul himself : "pro- 
vided," said he, "you do not make these 
priests your aides-de-camp or your cooks, you 
may do with them what you please." The 
well-known devotion of Rapp to his general 
procured him impunity for such speeches as 
these, which he very frequently made ; but 
Delmas was not so fortunate. The First 
Consul was extremely irritated at his reply, 
which made a great noise ac the time, and 
he was soon after sent into oxile in conse- 
quence.— Tuibaudsau, 164. 
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change, the observance of Sunday was 
to a certain degree resumed. It was 
provided in the concordat, that the 
government offices should be closed on 
Sunday, and this was immediately 
done. Shoi-tly after, a decree of the 
consuls directed that all marriages 
should be proclaimed on that day, and 
the daily service of mass began in the 
Tuileries. Encouraged by so many 
symptoms of returning favour, the 
clergy made the utmost efforts to in- 
duce the First Consul to join publicly 
in the more solemn duties which the 
church prescribed ; but to this he never 
could be brought to consent. " We are 
vei-y well as we are," said he ; " do not 
ask me to go further : you will never 
obtain what you wish : I will not be- 
come a hypocrite : be content with 
what you have already gained." Mass, 
however, was I'egularly performed at 
the Tuileries in the morning. The 
First Consul went to it on Sunday, 
and remained during the service, which 
seldom exceeded ten minutes, in an 
adjoining apartment, with the door 
open, looking over papers, or engaged 
in his usual occupations. He had con- 
siderable difficulty in preserving the 
balance so imperiously required in the 
head of the state, during the first re- 
turn to religious observances after the 
revolutionary fever ; yet by great firm- 
ness he succeeded, during his whole 
reign, in maintaining a just equilibrium 
between the impassioned characters on 
both sides. 

38. The wisdom with which Napo- 
leon restrained the impinident zeal of 
the church pai-ty appears in the pro- 
ceedings which took place on the death 
of Mademoiselle Chameroi, a celebrated 
opera-dancer. The priest of St Roch 
refused to receive the body into his 
church, or celebrate over it the solem- 
nities of interment ; and this gave rise 
to a vehement dispute between the ar- 
tistetviho accompanied the body, and 
the clergy. It came to be discussed in 
the council of state. " It amounts to 
nothing," said the senator Monge, '*but 
a dispute of one set of comedians with 
another."— '* What!" said the First 
Consul, with a severe air. " Yes, Citi- 
zen Consul," replied Monge, " we may 



say that when the grand crosses do not 
hear us." But Napoleon viewed the 
matter in a very different light ; and 
on the following day an article ap- 
peared in the MonitewTi which boi*e in- 
ternal marks of his composition. " The 
curate of St Roch, in a moment of hal- 
lucination, has refused to pray for Made- 
moiselle Chameroi, or to admit her body 
into the church. One of his colleagues, 
a man of sense, received the proces- 
sion into the church of the Filles Saint 
Thomas, where the service was per- 
formed with all the usual solemnities. 
The Archbishop of Paris has suspended 
the curate of St Roch for three monthjs, 
to give him time to recollect that Jesus 
Christ commanded us to pray even for 
our enemies ; and that, being recalled 
by meditation to a proper sense of his 
duties, he may learn that all these su- 
perstitious observances, the offspring of 
an age of credulity, or of crazed ima- 
ginations, tend only to the discredit of 
true religion, and have been proscribed 
by the recent concordat of the Galilean 
Church." 

89. The conclusion of the concordat 
was announced in these eloquent words 
in a proclamation issued by the First 
Consul : '* An insane policy has sought 
during the Revolution to smother reli- 
gious dissensions under the ruins of the 
altar, under the ashes of religion itself. 
At its voice all those pious solemnities 
ceased in which the citizens called each 
other by the endeaiing name of bro- 
thers, and acknowledged their common 
equality in the sight of heaven. The 
dying, left alone in his agonies, no 
longer heard that consoling voice which 
calls the Christian to a better world. 
God himself seemed exiled from the 
face of nature. Ministers of the reli- 
gion of peace, let a complete oblivion 
veil your dissensions, your misfortunes, 
your faults : let the religion which 
unites you bind you by indissoluble 
bonds to the interests of your country : 
let the young learn from your precepts 
that the God of peace is also the God 
of arms, and that he throws his shield 
over those who combat for the liberties 
of France. Citizens of the Protestant 
faith, the law has equally extended its 
solicitude to your interests ; let the mo- 
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rality, BO pure, so holy, so brotherly, 
which you profess, unite you all in love 
to your country, and respect for its 
laws ; and above all, never permit dis- 
putes on doctrinal points to weaken 
that universal chari^ which religion 
at once inculcates and commands." 

40. But although the opposition which 
the restoration of religion met with in the. 
corrupted population and revolutionary 
circles of Paris was very powerful, it 
waM viewed in a very different light in 
the rural districts of France. The pea- 
sants beheld with undisguised delight 
the re-estkblishment of the priests, 
f^om whose labours and beneficence they 
had gained so much in former times ; 
and tile sound of the village-bells, again 
calling the faithful to the house of Qod, 
was hailed by millions, as the dove with 
the olive branch, which first announced 
pieace to the " green undeluged earth." 
The restoration of Sunday, as a day of 
periodical rest, was felt as an unspeak- 
able relief by the labouring population, 
who had never been able to establish 
the exemption from work on the tenth 
day, which the Convention had pre- 
scribed, and were borne down by years 
of continued and unbroken toiL But the 
pernicious effect of the total cessation 
of all religious instruction and observ- 
ances for nine years could not so easily 
be eradicated. A generation had been 
educated, who were ignorant of the very 
elements of the Christian faith; the 
frenzy of the Revolution had snapped 
asunder a chain which had descended 
imbroken from the Apostolic ages. The 
consequences of this chasm have been 
to the last degree pernicious to the ex- 
isting generation, and are, it is much to 
be feared, now in'eparable. It is to this 
cause that we are to ascribe the spirit of 
irreligion which has since been so pe- 
culiarly the characteristic of the higher 
and urban classes of French society, 
and which has worked out its natux^ 
consequences throughout all the sub- 
sequent periods of the Empire and the 
Restoration. A nation which, in its 
influential classes at leasts has lost all 
respect for religion, is incapable of free- 
dom, and can be governed only by force. 
*' Natui'ft, tamen," says Tacitus, ** infir- 
mitatis humanse, tardiora sunt remedia 



quam mala ; et ut corpora lente auge- 
scunt^ cito extinguimtur, sic ingenia 
studiaque oppresseris facilius quam re- 
vocaveris." * 

41. To foreign nations, however, who 
could not foresee the deplorable inter- 
nal effects of this long interruption in 
religious instruction, the spectacle of 
France again voluntarily returning to 
the Christian fiedth was in the highest 
degree acceptable. Contrasting it with 
the monstrous profanations and wild 
extravagances of the irreligious fana- 
ticism which had prevailed during the 
Revolution, they deemed it the har- 
binger of tranquillity to its distracted 
people, and peace to Europe. It con- 
tributed more than any other circum- 
stance to weaken the horror with which 
the revolutionary government had so 
long been regarded, and opened the way 
to the establishment of more kindly re- 
lations, not only with the governments, 
but with the people of foreign states. 
The Emperor of Russia and the King 
of Prussia publicly expressed their sa- 
tisfaction at the auspicious event ; for- 
getting, in their joy at the restoration 
of so important a member to the Chris- 
tian family, the jealousy with which a 
change so likely to consolidate the 
power of the Firat Consul might pos- 
sibly have been regarded. The Emperor 
of Austria styled it> with great felicity 
of expression, " a service truly rendei*ed 
to all Europe." And the thoughtful and 
religious everywhere justly considered 
the voluntary return of a great nation 
to the creed of its fathers, from the 
experienced impossibility of living with- 
out its precepts, as the most signal tri- 
umph to the Christian faith which had 
occurred since it ascended the imperial 
throne under the banners of Constan- 
tino. 

42. It was as the first step in a great 
political improvement, and as closing 
the door against the worst principles 
of the Revolution, that Napoleon, in 
spite of so much opposition from his 
own subjects, undertook and carried 

* " It is the nature of human infirmity to 
render remedies more tardy than evils ; and 
as bodies slowly enlarge, but are quickly 
destroyed, thus it is more easy to oppress 
and destroy inclinations and di8|K>sitions 
than to restore them."— Tacitus. 
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through the concordat with Rome. 
Many persous urged him to complete 
the system ; to separate the church of 
France from the Pope, and at once 
declare himself its head. They did 
not know, however, the real state of 
the country, and still lees the character 
of the First Consul. So far from think- 
ing that he could dispense with the 
court of Rome in settling this matter, 
he openly declared — " That if the Pope 
had not existed, it would have heen 
well to have created him for that occa* 
sion, as the Roman consuls created a dic- 
tator in difficult circumstances." The 
concordat indeed recognised a foreign 
authority in religious masters, which 
might possibly disturb the Republic on 
some future occasion ; but it did not 
create it, and, on the contrary, brought 
it under restraints more favourable 
than could possibly have been expected, 
to the interests of the reigning power 
in France. By connecting the church 
with the state. Napoleon hoped to with- 
draw it from foreign or English influ- 
ence ; while, by the conquest of Italy, he 
expected to make the Pope the ready in- 
strument of his will. He has himself 
told us that he never repented of this 
great step : — "The concordat of 1801," 
says he, " was necessary to religion, to 
the Republic, to the government : the 
churches were closed, the priests per- 
secuted, part of the bishops were in 
exile, and in the pay of England, part 
merely apostolic vicars, without any 
bond to unite them to the state. It 
put an end to these divisions, and made 
the Catholic apostolic church arise 
from its ruins. Napoleon restored the 
altars, caused the disorders to cease, 
dii*ected the faithful to pray for the 

* Mr Fox, after the peace of Amiena, ven- 
tured to blame Napoleon, in oonveraation, 
for not having permitted the marriage of 
priests in his dominions. *' I then had," re- 
plied he, " and still have, need to pacify. It 
18 with water, and not oil, that you must 
extinguish theological volcanoes. I would 
have hod less difficulty in establishing the 
Confession of Augsburg in my empire." — 
Napoleon, Milangu^ i. 121. 

t When this decree was under discussion 
in the council of state, Napoleon observe : — 
*' There are above a hundred thousand names 
on these unhappy lists : it is enough to turn 
one's head. In the general calamity, the 
m(M9t elevated and dangerous characters can 



Republic, dissipated the scruples of the 
purchasers of national domains, and 
broke the last thread by which the 
exiled dynasty communicated with the 
country, by dismissing the bishops who 
resisted the reconciliation with iho 
court of Rome, and holding them out 
as rebels to the holy see, who preferred 
their temporal interests to the eternal 
concerns of religion." * 

43. Connected with the revival of 
religion was a great and generous design 
of the First Consul, which it would 
have been well for him if he could have 
carried completely into effect — ^viz. the 
restoration of all the unalienated na- 
tional property to the original proprie- 
tors. His first project was to make the 
restitution to that extent complete, 
with the single exception of the build- 
ings devoted to public establishments; 
and even to restore the two-thirds which 
had been cut off from the public credi- 
tors by the barbarous decree of 1797. 
He never contemplated, however, the 
restoration of the alienated landed pro- 
perty, being well aware of the inextri- 
cable difficiUties in which that question 
was involved. But when the subject 
was brought forwaixl in the council of 
state, he found the opposition so great 
that he was compelled to modify the 
project so much as amounted almost to 
its total abandonment. The severity 
of the laws against the emigrants had 
been gradually relaxed by successive 
edicts. An important change was first 
made by the deci'ee of 28th of Vend^- 
miau-e, (19th October 1800), which 
divided the emigrants into two classes, 
fi:om the first and most numerous of 
which the prohibition was removed.^ 
They returned, m consequence, in 

alone extricate themselves ; they possess the 
means of purchasing testimony in their fa- 
vour. Thus the practical result is, that a 
duke is struck off the list, while a poor 
labourer is kept on it. We must extricate 
the matter by classing the emigrants accord- 
ing to certain distinctions, which may admit 
equally persons of all descriptions. The lists 
must be reduced by three-fourths of its 
number to the names of such as are known 
to be hostile to the government. Having 
effected such a diminution, we shall be the 
better enabled to distinguish the really dan- 
gerouscharacters ; they will no longer escape 
notice in the troubled flood of misfortime.'*— 
Thibaudbau, 95. 
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crowds; and the gates were opened 
still more widely by the lenient policy 
of the government, which directed the 
minister of police to grant passports of 
admission to almost all who applied 
for them, withoat regard to the formal 
distinctions established by the decree 
of the First Consul In granting these 
indulgences, NApoleon was influenced 
by more than a feeling of pity for the 
exiled families ; he already looked for- 
ward to them as the firmest support of 
his throne. But it was not without 
difficulty that these concessions were 
made to the aristocratic party; the 
exectttive even was divided, and the 
Second Consul said to hixn, at the 
OQuncil of state: — ''The existence of 
the government will be always preca- 
rious when it has not around itself 
several hundred revolutionary families, 
uniting in themselves the principal for- 
tunes and offices of the state, to coun- 
terbalance the influence of the emigrant 
noblessa" 

44. Onthe29thAprill802,ageneral 
amnesty was published by a senatus- 
oonsultum, which reduced the exiled 
persons to about a thousand, and the 
melancholy list was, by the indulgence 
of the police, soon after reduced to a 
few hundreds. Above a hundred thou- 
sand emigrants, in consequence, return- 
ed to their native countiy, happy again 
to tread the soil and breatiie die air of 
France, though deprived for the most 
part of all their possessions, and many 
of them in a deploi'able state of destitu- 
tion. The senatus-consultum restored 
to every emigrant who was permitted 
to return, such part of his former pro- 
perty as had not been alienated by the 
state ; but as it was soon found that 
they began in consequence to cut down 
the forests to a great extent, in order 
to relieve their necessities, it became 
necessary to put a restriction upon 
this liberality, and a subsequent de- 

* On this occasioa the First Conflul said in 
the council of state :— " The emigrants who 
have been struck off the lists are cutting 
their woods, partly from necessity, partly to 
transport their money to foreign states. We 
cannot allow the greatest enemies of the 
Republic, the defenders of old prejudices, to 
recover their fortunes, and despoil France. 
I atn quite willing to receive them ; but the 
nation is interested in the preservation of 



cree prohibited the removal of the 
sequestration on such of the woods be- 
longing to emigrants, as amounted to 
thi«e hundred arpents and upwards.* 
By a subsequent decree of the legisla- 
ture, it was provided, through the 
urgent representations of the First 
Consul, that all successions to which 
the Republic had acquired right as 
coming in place of the emigrants prior 
to the 1st September 1802, and which 
were unalienated, should be restored 
to the persons having right to them ; 
that all claims of the Republic on the 
emigrants prior to the amnesty should 
be extinguished; and that the goods 
of emigrants which had devolved to the 
Republic, and were unalienated, should 
be declared liable to the claims of their 
creditors. 

45. These measures, however hu- 
manely and wisely designed by Napo- 
leon, proved almost totally inadequate 
to remedy the dreadful evils produced 
by the barbarous confiscation of pro- 
perty during the Revolution. He ad- 
mits this himself. " My first design," 
says he, " was to have thrown the 
whole unalienated property of the emi- 
grants into a mass, or syndicat, and 
divided it according to a certain pro- 
portional scale among the restored 
fiunilies. I met with so much resist- 
ance, however, that I was induced to 
abandon that design ; but I soon found 
that, when I came to restore indivi^ 
dually to each what belonged to him, 
I made some too rich and many too 
insolent Those who had received the 
greatest fortune^ proved the most un- 
grateful It was a sense of this that 
induced me to pass the decree, which 
suspended the operation of the restitu- 
tion contained in the act of amnesty 
as to all woods above a certain value. 
This was a deviation undoubtedly from 
the letter of the law; but circum- 
stances imperiously required it: our 

the forests. The navy requires them ; their 
destruction is contrary to every principle of 
good government, we must not» however, 
keep the woods without giving an indem- 
nity to their proprietors ; out we will pay 
them gradually, and as we acquire funds ; 
and the delay of payment will prove a power- 
All means of rendering the claimantB obe- 
dient to the government."— Thibaudbau, 
98. 
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^iTor consisted in not haying foreseen 
it before the original law was framed. 
This reaction, however, on my part, 
destroyed all the good effect of the re- 
call of the emigrants, and alienated 
from me all the great families. I 
would have avoided all these evils if I 
had followed out my original design of 
asyndicat: instead of one discontented 
great family, I would have made a 
hundred grateful provincial nobles, 
who, being all dependent on my govern- 
ment for tiieir subsistence, could have 
been relied on to the last. It is evi- 
dent that the emigrants had lost their 
all; that they had embarked their pro- 
perty on board the same vessel, and 
what was rescued from the waves 
should have been proportionally divid- 
ed. It was a fiault on my part not to 
have done so, which is the more un- 
pardonable that I had entertained the 
idea. But I was alone, surrounded by 
thorns : every one was against me, time 
pressed, and still more important affairs 
imperiously required my attention."* 
46. But in truth, even if the projects 
of Napoleon could have been carried 
into complete effect, they would have 
remedied but a small part of the evils 
consequent on the frightful confisca- 
tion of private property which took 
place during the Revolution. From a 
report made by M. Ramel on the 
finances of the Republic, it appears 
that, before the year 1801, national 
domains had been sold to the enor- 
mous amount of 2,555,000,000 francs, 
or above £100,000,000 sterling ;t and 
that there remained to sell property 



to the amount of 700,000,000 francs, 
or £28,000,000 sterling. When it is 
recollected that, during the greater part 
of this period, the national domains, 
from the insecure tenure by which they 
were held, and the general confusion, . 
were sold for a few years' purchase, it 
may be conceived what a prodigious 
mass of landed property must have 
been torn from the rightful proprietors 
in this way, and how fatal was tiiie 
wound thus inflicted on the social sys- ■ 
tem of France. Mr Burke declared at 
the outset of the Revolution, that with- 
out complete restitution or indemnifi- 
cation to all the dispossessed proprie- 
tors, it would be impossible to con- 
struct a stable constitutional monarchy 
in France; and the result has now 
completely established the justice of 
his opinion. The want of a landed 
aristocracy to coerce the people on the 
one hand, and restrain the executive 
on the other, has ever since been felt 
as the irreparable want in the mon- 
archy : its absence was bitterly lament- 
ed by Napoleon. 

47. " I am now convinced," said he, . 
" that I was in the wrong in my ar- 
rangements with the faubourg St Ger- 
main. I did too much and too little ; 
enough to excite jealousy in the oppo- 
site party, and not enough to attach 
to my interest the restored noblesse. 
There were but two lines to take ; that 
of extirpation or fusion. The first 
could not for a moment be entertained ; 
the second was by no means easy, but 
I do not think it was beyond my 
strength. I was fully aware of its im- 



* Considerable alarm was excited amonff the holders of national domains by these oro- 
ceedinffs in favour of the emiffrants. Cu> allay them, the following article appeared in 
the Moniteur :■—** The first duty of the French people, the first principle of the Re- 
public, ever must be, to praserve untouched, and witnout any sort of distinction, the pur- 
chasers of national domains. In truth, to have trusted the fortunes of the Republic, 
when it was assailed by the united forces of Europe, to have united their private fortunes 
to those of the state in such a period of anxious alarm, must ever constitute a claim on 
the gratitude of the state and the people." — ^Thibaudeau, 176. 

t The periods during which this prodigious confiscation of private property took place 
Were as follows : — 



From 17th May 1790, to 18th Jan. 1705, the 
sales of national domains, chiefly church 
property, produced . . . . 

From Jan. 18, 1796, to Sept. 20, 1796, 
From Sept. 20, 1796, to Nov. 26, 1797, 
From Nov. 26, 1797, to June 80, 1801, 



— Cony^ Xen^ de ILamd, Stat, de la France, 646. 



1,600,000,000 fitmcs» or £60,000,000 
611,488,000 . . 24,500,000 

816,464,000 . . 12,760,000 

127,281,000 . . 6,800,000 



3,666,188,000 



£102,660,000 
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portaHce. It wa& indumbent on -us to 
complete the fusion — to cement the 
union at all haeai^s : with it we should 
haye been invincible. The want of it 
has ruined us, and will /or ^n^pro^onj^ 
the mUfartwM* and agony of unhappy 
France, An aristocracy is the ime 
support of the throne ; its moderator, 
its lever, its fulcrum : the state with- 
out it is a vessel without a rudder — a 
balloon in the air. But the whole ad- 
vantage of an aristocracy — ^its magic — 
consists in its antiquity ; that was the 
precise thing, and the only thing, which 
I could not create : I did not possess 
the intermediate elements. A reason- 
able democracy will not seek more 
than equal capacity in all to rise to 
the highest dignities ; the true course 
would have been to have employed 
tiie remains of the aristocracy with the 
forms and spirit of democracy. Above 
all, it was desirable to have assembled 
together the ancient families, the names 
celebrated in our history ; that was the 
only way to have conferred an air of 
grandeur on our modem institutions.*' 
48. How exactly have all men, of a 
certain elevation of thought concurred, 
in all ages and countries, in the same 
opinions on this subject ) " With the 
government of the multitude, and the 
destruction of the aristocracy," says 
Polybius, *' commences every species 
of violence: the people run together 
in tumultuous assemblies, and are hur- 
ried into every excess — assassinations, 
banishments, and divisions of lands; 
till, being i-educed at last to a state of 
savage anarchy, they once more find 
themselves under a master and a mon- 
arch, and submit to arbitrary sway." 
All the attempts of subsequent gov- 
ernments to construct a constitutional 
throne, or establish public freedom on 
a durable basis, have failed from the 
absence of this elements Neither Na- 
poleon nor *the Bourbons were ever 
strong enough to attempt the restitu- 
tion of the confiscated estates at the 
expense of the six millions of landed 
proprietors among whom they were 
now divided. " Melancholy/' says Sir 
James Mackintosh, '' as this conclusion 
is, it seems too probable that the pre- 
sent state . of propei*ty and prejudice 



among the larger part of the people of 
France, rather disposes towards a des- 
potism, deriving its sole title from the. 
Revolution, and interested in main- 
taining the system of society which it 
has established, and armed with that 
tyrannical power which may be neces- 
sary for its maintenance. Having no 
body of great proprietors to contend 
with, the monarch is delivered from 
all regular and constant restraint^ and 
from every apprehension but that of. 
an inconstant and ofben servile popu- 
lace." The conclusion to be drawn 
from this, however, is not that Mr 
Burke's and Napoleon's opinion was. 
erroneous, or that the fabric of liberty 
can be erected on the basis of robbery 
and spoliation ; but that the national, 
sins of France had been so great that 
reparation or restitution became im- 
possible, and she has received the 
doom of perpetual servitude in conse- 
quence. 

49. When so many great ideas were 
passing through the mind of the First 
Consul, the important subject of pub- 
lic instruction, and the progress of 
science, could not long remain un- 
noticed. Insatiable in his desire for 
every species of glory, he aspired, like 
Charlemagne, not only to extend the 
frontiers and enhance the renown of 
the Republic, but to construct a monu- 
ment to science, which should perpe- 
tuate his fame to the latest generation. 
When he ascended the consiilar throne, 
the state of knowledge and public in- 
struction was in the highest degree de- 
plorable. The old establishments of 
education, which before the Revolu- 
tion had been for the most part in the 
hands of the clergy, and endowed from 
ecclesiastical foundations, had shared 
the fate of all the feudal institutions, 
and perished alike with their blessings 
and their evils. During the long in- 
terregnum of ten years which inter- 
vened under the revolutionary gov- 
ernment, public instruction had been 
generally neglected, and religious odu- 
cation, by far its most important de- 
partment, entirely ceased, except in a 
small and persecuted class of society. 
Not that the Convention had over- 
looked this great subject of general 
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mstruotion ; on the contrary, they were 
folly aware of its importance, and had 
done their utmost^ during the distracted 
and stormy period when they held the 
reins of govemment^ to fill up the 
chasm. They established several semi- 
naries of medicine; the Polytechnic 
schcol, which afterwards attained such 
deserved celebrity ; various schools of 
rural economy ; and a complete system 
for the instruction of the young men 
destined for the artillery, the engineers, 
the mines, and the naval service. Cen- 
tral schools were also introduced by 
their exertions in each department; 
and to them is due the formation of 
the Institute, which so long kept alive 
the torch of science during the melan- 
choly night of modem civilisation. But 
these efforts, how meritorious soever, 
were wholly inadequate to remedy the 
evils which the Revolution had pro- 
duced. The distracted state of the 
country, after the subversion of all its 
institutions, caused no education to be 
of any value, but such as tended at 
once to military advancement. The 
general poverty of the people gave 
them no means of supporting their in- 
structora, or sending tiieir children to 
school from their own resources ; and 
the abolition of religious instruction 
rendered all that was, or could be, 
taught to the great body of the peo- 
ple, of little practical benefit. Under 
democratic rule, France, amidst inces- 
sant declamations in favour of general 
illumination, and pompous eulogies on 
the lights of the times, was rapidly 
sinking into a state of darkness, deeper 
than the gloom of the middle ages.* 

50. By directions from the First Con- 
sul, Chaptal presented to the council of 
state a project for a general system of 
public instruction. It was founded on 
singular principles. Distrust of the 
general education of the people, espe- 
cially in the rural districts; and an 
anzieiy to train up a body of favoured 

* These observations apply to France as a 
nation. The splendid discoveries and vast 
talent di^layed in mathematics and the ex- 
act sciences by the Institute, throughout all 
the Revolution* can never be too highly eu- 
logised, and will be fully enlarged upon in 
treating of the French literature during its 
progress. 



young men in the interests of th6 
government^ were its leading features. 
Schools of primary instruction in the 
communes were eveiywhere permitted, 
but government contributed nothing 
to their support^ and the teaohera were 
left to such remuneration as they could 
obtain from their scholars. Secondary 
schools, the next in gradation, were 
placed on the same footing^ — with this 
difference, that they could not be estab- 
lished without the special authority of 
government. The favour of the exe- 
cutive was reserved for academies of 
the higher kind, which, under the name 
of lyceums and special schools, were 
established to the number of thirty in 
different parts of the Republic, and at 
which not only were the masters paid 
by the state, but the scholars, six thou- 
sand four hundred in number, were 
also maintained at the public expense. 
The teachera in these institutions wei*e 
required to be married — a regulation 
intended to exclude the priests from 
anv share in the higher branches of 
tuition ; and no mention whatever was 
made of religion in any part of the 
decree. A striking proof of the con- 
tinued influence of the infidel spirit 
which had grown up during the license 
and sins of the Revolution, and which 
rendered the whole establishment for 
education of little real service to the 
labouring classes of the conmiunity. 

51. It was a fundamental rule of these 
establishments to admit no young man 
whose family was not attached to the 
principles of the Revolution. ''We 
must never," said Napoleon, "admit 
into these schools any yoimg man 
whose parents have combated against 
the Republic. There could be no con- 
cord between officera of such principles 
and the soldiera of the army. I have 
never appointed even a sub-lieuten- 
ant, to my knowledge, unless he was 
either drawn from the ranks, or was 
the son of a man attached to the Revo- 
lution. The lion of the Revolution 
sleeps ; but if these gentlemen were to 
waken him, they wotdd soon be com- 
pelled to fly with their best speed." 
How much attached soever to his fa- 
vourite system of fusing together the 
opposite parties in the Revolutiou, 
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Napoleon had no notion of extending 
it to the armed force of the state. 
Following out the same plan of concen- 
tntting the rays of goyemment fiivour 
upon die higher branches of knowledge, 
the sum of sixty thousand francs 
(£2400) was set aside to encourage the 
progress of French science in elechicity 
and galvanism ; a galvanic society was 
instituted : a senatus-consultum award- 
ed the rights of French citizenship to 
every stranger who had resided a year 
in its territory, and had deserved well 
of the RepubUc by important disco- 
veries in science or art ; the Institute 
was divided into four classes, and each 
member received a pension of fifteen 
hundred francs, or £60 a-year; while a 
chamber of commerce was established 
in each considerable dty of the Repub- 
lic, and a council-general of commerce 
at Paris. 

52. The rapid succession of objects, 
tending to monarchical ideas, encourag- 
ed the Royalists in the capital to make a 
trial of their influence over the public 
mind. Duval composed a play, enti- 
tled "Edward in Scotland," which 
Napoleon resolved to see performed 
before he determined whether or not 
it should be allowed to be represented. 
He listened attentively to the first act, 
and appeared even to be interested in 
the misfortunes of the exiled prince ; 
but the warm and enthusiastic ap- 
plauses which ensued as the piece ad- 
vanced, convinced him that it could 
not be permitted without risk. It was 
interdicted, and the author counselled 
to improve his health by travelling; 
he retired to Russia, and remained 
there for a year. 

53. A general system was now set 
on foot for the maintenance of the re- 
quisite forces by sea and land, and the 
instruction of the young officers in the 
rudiments of the milita^ art A levy 
of one hundred and twenty thousand 
men was ordered ; one-half of whom 
were destined to replace the discharg- 
ed veterans, and the other to form an 
army of reserve. At the same time a 
project was discussed for the forma- 
tion of a fixed body of seamen, divided 
into regiments, and allotted to each 
vessel in the navy. Truguet observed 



— " If you have only commerce you 
will never want sailors, and they will 
cost nothing; it is only when a nation 
has no trade that it is necessary to levy 
sailors ; much longer time is required 
to form a sailor than a soldier; the 
latter may be trained to all his duties 
in six months." Napoleon replied, 
" There never was a greater mistake ; 
nothing can be more dangerous than 
to propagate such opinions ; if acted 
upon, they would speedily lead to the 
dissolution of our army. At Jemappe, 
there were fifty thousand French 
against nine thousand Austrians ; dur- 
ing the first four years of the war all 
the hostile operations were conducted 
in the most ridiculous manner. It was 
neither the volunteers nor the recruits 
who saved the Republic ; it was the 
one hundred and eighty thousand old 
troops of the monarchy, and the dis- 
charged veterans whom the Revolution 
impelled to the frontiers. Part of the 
recruits deserted; part died; a small pro- 
portion only remained, who, in process 
of time, formed good soldiers. Why 
have the Romans done such great 
things ? Because six years' instruction 
was with them required to make a sol- 
dier. A legion composed of three 
thousand such men was worth thirty 
thousand ordinary troops. With fif- 
teen thousand men such as the Guards, 
I would anywhere beat forty thousand. 
You will not soon find me engaging in 
war with an army of recruits. In this 
great project we must not be startled 
by expense. No inland boatman will 
ever voluntarily go to the sea-ports : 
we must make it a matter of necessity. 
The conscription for the marine should 
commence at ten or twelve years of 
age ; the men should amount to twelve 
thousand, and serve all their Uves. 
We are told there is no such naval 
conscription in England ; but the ex- 
ample is not parallel. England has an 
immense extent of coast which furnishes 
her with abundance of seamen. We have 
a comparatively small coast and but 
few seamen. Nature has been niggardly 
to us in this particular; we must 
supply its defects by artificial means." 
In pursuance of these principles a de- 
cree appeared upon the 4th October, 
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which laid the foundation' of the con- 
scription for the nayal service of France.* 
54. About the same time a project 
was brought before the council for the 
establishment of chambers of agricul- 
ture in the colonies. They were de- 
ci*eed ; but the war, which soon after- 
wards broke out, prevented the plan 
being carried into execution. The 
principles, however, advanced by Na- 
poleon in support of the proposal, are 
admirable for their wisdom and saga- 
city. " Doubtless," said he, "you must 
govern the colonies by force; but there 
can be no force without justice. Govern- 
ment must be informed as to the real 
situation of the colonies, and for this 
purpose it must patiently hear the par- 
ties interested ; for it is not sufficient, 
to acquire the character of justice, that 
the ruling power does what is right. 
It is also necessary that the most dis- 
tant subjects of the empire should be 
convinced that this is the case, and 
this they will never be, unless they are 
sensible that they have been fully heard. 
Were the councU of state composed of 
angels or gods, who could perceive at 
a glance everything that should be 
done, it would not be sufficient imless 
the colonists had the conviction that 
they had been fully and impartially 
heard. All power must be founded on 
opinion ; it is in order to form it that 
an institution similar to that proposed 
is indispensable. At present there is 
no constitutional channel of communi- 
cation between France and the colo- 
nies; the most absurd reports are in 

* The establiBhment of the Ecole Militaire 
at the same time underwent a discussion at 
the council of state. Napoleon observed — 
" This institution diminishes the severity of 
the conscription. It enables the young man 
to complete his education, which the con- 
scription would otherwise prevent, at the 
same time that he is learning the rudiments 
of the military art. I know of no other 
school equally well constituted ; it will raise 
the organisation of our army to the very 
highest point. The army tmder the Repub- 
lic was for long supported by the youths who 
in 1703 issued fh)m this establishment. AH 
the commanders of corps feel the want of 
skilled young men ; I can appoint them, but 
if they are ignorant of the duties of the pri- 
vate soldier, it is felt as an injustice by the 
common men. The Ecole Militaire furnishes 
scholars instructed in both departments, and 
thence its great excellence." 



circulation there as to the intentions 
of the central government, and it is as 
little informed as to the real wants and 
necessities of its distant possessions. 
If government had, on the other hand, 
a colonial representation to refer to, 
it would become acquainted with the 
truth, it would proclaim it, and trans- 
mit it in despatches to its colonial 
subjects. 

55. "Commerce and the colonies have 
opposite interests ; the interest of the 
former is that of purchasers and con- 
sumers, of the latter that of raisers and 
producers. No sooner is it proposed 
to impose duties on colonial produce, 
than I am besieged with memorials 
from all the chambera of commerce in 
France, but no one advances anything 
in behalf of the colonies; the law, what- 
ever it is, arrives there in unmitigated 
rigour, without the principles which 
led to it being explained, or their i*e- 
ceiving any assurance that their inte- 
rests have been balanced with those of 
the other side. But the colonists are 
Frenchmen, and our brothers; they 
bear a part of the public burdens, and 
the least that can be done for them in 
return is to give them such a shadow 
of a representation. Many persons here 
see only in the colonies the partisans 
of the English ; that is held out merely 
as a pretext for subjecting them to 
every species of insult. Had I been at 
Martinique, I should have espoused the 
cause of the English ; for the first of 
social duties is the preservation of life . 
Had any of your philanthropic liberals 
come out to Egypt, to proclaim liberty 
to the blacks or the Arabs, I would 
have hung him from the mast-head. 
In the West Indies similar enthusiasts 
have delivered over the whites to the 
ferocity of the blacks, and yet they 
complain of the victims of such mad- 
ness being discontented. How is it 
possible to give liberty to the Africans 
when they are destitute of any spe- 
cies of civilisation, and are ignorant 
even of what a colony or a mother 
country is ? Do you suppose that, had 
the majonty of the Constituent As- 
sembly been aware what they were 
dfeing, they would have given liberty 
to the blacks ? Certainly not ; but few 
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persons at that time were sufficiently 
far-sighted to foresee the result, and 
feelings of humanity are ever powerful 
with excited imaginations. But now, 
after the experience we have had, the 
maintenance of the same principles is 
inconsistent with good faith ; it can be 
the result only of overweening self- 
confidence or hypocrisy." 

56. Words of true political wisdom, 
which demonstrate how admirably qua- 
lified Kapoleon was to have held, with 
just and even hands, the reins of power 
in a vast and varied empire, and which 
have since become of still gi'eater value 
from the contrast they afford to the 
measures subsequently pursued by an- 
other state, in regard to far greater 
colonial dependencies, and with the la- 
mentable result of former rashness even 
more forcibly brought before its eyes. 
It is observed by Mr Hume, that the 
femote provinces and colonial depend- 
encies of a despotic empire are always 
better administered than those of a 
popular government) and that the rea- 
son is — that an imcontroUed monarch, 
being equally elevated above all his sub- 
jects, and not more dependent on one 
class than another, views them all, com- 
paratively speaking, with equal eyes ; 
whereas a free state is ruled by one 
body of citizens who have obtained the 
mastery of another, and govern exclu- 
sively the mora distant settlements of 
the empire, and are consequently ac- 
tuated by personal jealousy or patri- 
monial interests, in their endeavours 
to prevent them from obtaining the 
advantage of uniform and equal legis- 
lation. The admirable wisdom of the 
principles of colonial government thus 
developed by Napoleon, compared with 
the unjust and partial principles of ad- 
ministration which have of late years 
been adopted by Great Britain towards 
her West Indian settlements and East 
Indian empire, afford a sticking illus- 
tration of the justice of this remark. 
Britain, if she does not alter her system 
of government, will ultimately lose her 
splendid colonial empire, from the same 
cause which proved fatal to that of 
Athens, Carthage, and Venice — ^., 
the selfish system of legislation, exclu- 
sively adapted t6 'Hie interest^ or di- 



rected by the prejudices, of the holders 
of political power in the centre of the 
state, and tiie general neglect of the 
wishes of its remote and unrepresented 
colonial dependencies. 

57. France, both under the monarchy 
and during the course of the Revolu- 
tion, like every other country which has 
fallen under despotic power, had become 
burdened with an enormous and op- 
pressive land-tax. The clear produce 
of the direct contributions in the year 
1802 was two hundred and seventy- 
three millions six hundred thousand 
francs, or £11,000,000 sterling, which, 
on the net amount of agricultural la- 
bour in the Republic, was above twenty 
per cent.* This immense burden was 
levied according to a scale, or " cadas- 
tre," at which it was estimated the land 
was worth ; and as the smiles of gov- 
ernment favour were bestowed on the 
official persons employed in making the 
surveys, in a great degree in proportion 
to the amount to which they contrived 
to bring up the revenue of their dis- 
tricts, the oppression exercised in many 
parts of the country was extreme, and 
the less likely to be remedied that it 
fell on a numerous body of detached 
small proprietors, incapable o^ any ef- 
fective or simult£uieous effort to obtain 

* MM. Lavoisier and Peuchet estimate the 
total agricultural produce in France in 1805 at 

Fnuiosa £ 

2,750,000,000 or 110.000,000 
Net produce, de- 
ducting cost of 

production, . 1,200,000,000 „ 48,000,000 
Direct taxes fiiU- 

ingonland, . 250,000,000 „ 10,000,000 
Indirect taxea^ . 850,000,000,, 14,000,000 
Drawn by the 
owners of the soil, 600,000,000 „ 24,000,000 

So that of the net produce of the soil one- 
half was absorbed in taxation, and no less 
than 20 per cent taken f^om the proprietors 
in a direct formr— a signal proof how little the 
French peasantry had gained, in alleviation 
of burdens at least, by the result of the Be- 
volution.— PsucHET, Stat, de la France, 286, 
287. 

The committee of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, who reported in 1790 on this subject, esti- 
mated the net territorial revenue of France 
at 1500 mUlions, or £60. 000, 000. M. Qanihl, 
after various laborious calculations, estimates 
it in 1816 at 1,800,000.000. or £52,000,000 ; 
while the Duke de Oaeta. in 1817, fixed it 
at 1,828.000,000, or £58,000,000. Due de 
Gaxsa, U. 299. 
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redre8& The "eadastre^" or scale of 
▼alaation, had been of Tery old stand- 
ing in France, as it regulated the taille 
and vingt^hme, which constituted so laige 
a portion of the revenue of the mon- 
archy.* By a decree of the National 
Assembly of 16th September 1791, 
sanctioned by the King on the 23d 
September in the same year, the method 
prescribed for fixing the valuation was 
as follows : — " When the levy of the 
land-tax in the territory of any com- 
munity shall commence, the surveyor 
charged with the operations shall make 
out a scheme in a mass, which shall 
exhibit the general result of the valu- 
ation, and its division in sections. He 
shall then make out detailed plans, 
which shall constitute the parcelled 
valuations of the community." 

58. These directions were justly and 
impartially conceived; but the diffi- 
culty of forming just and equal valua- 
tions in a country so immensely sub- 
divided, and of such vast extent as 
France, was extreme ; and, during the 
license and tyranny of the Revolution, 
the moat flagrant inequality prevailed 
in the land-tax paid in different parts 
of the country. We have the authority 
of Napoleon's finance minister in 1802 
for the assertion, that in every district 
of France, " there were some proprie- 
tors who were paying the fourth, the 
thirdj and even the half, of their clear 
revenue, while others were only rated 
at a tenth, a twentieth, a fiftieth, or a 
hundredth." The gross injustice of 
such a system naturally produced the 
most vehement complaints, when the 
restoration of a regular government 
afforded any prospect of obtaining re- 
dress. The consular government, dur- 
ing the whole of 1802, was besieged 
with memorials from all quarters, set- 
ting forth the intolerable injustice 
which prevailed in the distribution of 
the land-tax, the utter inefficacy of all 

* The Constituent Assembly in 1790 esti- 
jnated tbe territorial revenue at 1,500,000,000 
francs, or £60,000,000 annually, but took the 
cadastre or valuation at 1,200,000.000 francs, 
or £48,000,000, and fixed the land-tax at 
240.000,000 francs, or £9,600,000, and, with 
the expentes of collection, 800.000,000 franca, 
or £12,000,000. being a fourth of the income 
of every landed proprietor. 



attempts which had been made in pre- 
ceding years to obtain from the coun- 
cils or prefects of the departments any- 
thing like equality in the valaatioo^ and 
the complete disr^ard which both the 
Convention and the Directory had 
evinced towards the loud and well- 
founded complaints of the countiy. 

59. The matter at length became so 
pressing, that it was brought before the 
council of state. The magnitude of the 
evil did not escape the penetration of 
the First Consul " Your system of 
land-tax," said he, in the council of 
state, " is the worst in Europe. The 
result of it is, that there is no such 
thing as property or civil liberty in the 
country ; for what is freedom without 
security of property? There can be no 
security in a country where the valua- 
tion on which the tax proceeds can be 
changed at the will of the surveyors 
every year. A man who has three thou- 
sand francs of rent a-year (£120) can- 
not calculate upon having enough next 
year to exist ; everything may be swept 
away by the direct tax. We see every 
day questions about fifty or a hundred 
francs gravely pleaded before, the legal 
tribunals; and a mere surveyor can, 
by a simple stroke of the pen, sur- 
charge you several thousand francs. 
Under such a system there cannot be 
said to be any property in the country. 
When I purchase a domain, I know 
neither what I have got, nor what I 
should do in regard to it. In Lombardy 
and Piedmont there is a fixed valua- 
tion ; all know what they have to pay; 
no extraordinary contributions are le- 
vied but on extraoi*dinary occasions, 
and by the judgment of a solemn tri- 
bunal. If the contribution is aug- 
mented, every one, by applying it to 
his valuation, knows at once what his 
burden amounts to. In such a coimtry, 
therefore, property may truly be said 
to exist. Why is it that we have never 
had any public spirit in France ? Sim- 
ply because every proprietor is obliged 
to pay his court to tiie tax-gatherers 
and surveyors of his district. If he 
incurs their displeasure, he is ruined. 
IL^ in vain to talk of appealing ; the 
jxralgments of the courts of review are 
ai'bitrary. It is for the same reason 
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that there is no nation so senrilely 
sabmiflsiTe to the government as the 
French, because properfcy depends en- 
tirely upon it. In Lombardy, on the 
other hand, a proprietor Uves on his 
estate without feeling any disquietude 
as to who succeeds to the direction of 
affidrs. Nothing has eyer been done in 
France to give security to property. 
The man who shall devise an equal law 
on the subject of the cadastre will de- 
serve a statue of gold." What an in- 
structive testimony as to the amount 
of security which the Revolution had 
conferred upon property in France, and 
the degree of practical freedom which 
had been enjoyed, and of the public 
spirit developed, under its multifarious 
democratic administrations ! 

60. The formation of a valuation 
was decreed, proceeding on a different 
principle: this was, to adopt as the 
basis of the scale a valuation, laid, not 
on parcels of ground, but on masses 
of the same kind of cultivation. This 
system, however, although in appear- 
ance the most equitable, was foimd by 
experience to be attended with so many 
difficulties, that its execution did not 
proceed over above a fifth of the terri- 
tory of the Republic, and it was at 
length abandoned from the universal 
complaints of its injustice. The dis- 
cussion of the cadastre was again 
brought forward, and made the sub- 
ject of anxious consideration in 1817, 
but the inequality of the valuation 
stQl continued, and is the subject of 
loud and well-founded complamts at 
this hour. In truth, such are the ob- 
stacles which individual interests op- 
pose to an equal valuation, and such 
the difficulties with which the execu- 
tion of such a task is attended, from 
the variation in the amount of the pro- 
duce of the soil, and the prices which 
can be got for it at different times and 
seasons, that it is not going too far to 
pronounce it to be impossible to estab- 
lish it universally without great local 
injustice. Inequality, severity, and op- 
pression are the invaiiable and inevi- 
table attendants of direct taxation 
wherever established, and even u^der 
the very best system of local admini- 
stration. The only taxes which are, 



comparatively speaking, equal, just» and 
unfelt, are indirect burdens, which, 
being laid on consumption, are volun- 
tarily incurred, disguised nnder the 
price of the article^, and accurately pro- 
portioned to the amount of expendi- 
ture of each individual 

61. But in the midst of these great 
designs of Napoleon for the reconstruc- 
tion of society in France, he experi- 
enced the most serious annoyance frova 
the independent, and sometimes cut- 
ting language used by the popular 
orators in discussing the projects sent 
from the council of state to the tribu- 
nate. Though friendly to a free and 
unreserved discussion of every subject 
in the first of these bodies, which sat 
wiUi closed doors, and in which the 
intellect of able men only was address- 
ed, the First Consul was irritated to 
the last degree by the opposition which 
his measures experienced in the only 
part of the legi^ture which retained 
even a shadow of popular constitution, 
and appealed, though in a very sub- 
dued tone, to popular passion. Influ- 
enced by these feelings, he openly 
expressed his resolution to get quit of 
an institution which reminded the 
people of the dangerous powers which 
they had exercised during the anarchy 
of the Revolution. He loved unfettered 
aiguments in presence only of men 
competent to judge of the subject^ but 
could not endure the public harangues 
of the tribune, intended to catch the 
ears, or excite the passions of an igno- 
rant populace.* On various occasions, 
during the course of 1802, his displea- 
sure was strongly excited by the ebul- 
litions of republican spirit or spleen 
which occasionally took place in the 
tribunate. An expression in the treaty 
with Russia rouseid the indignaWn of 
the veteran democrats of the Revolu- 
tion. It was provided that "the two 
contracting parties should not permit 
their respective tu^ectsto entertain any 
correspondence with foreign powers." 

* He often said to the leading orators of 
the tribunate, — " Inst^td of declaiming fiy>m 
the tribune, why do you not oome to cUBCuaa 
the points under deliberation with me in my 
cabinet ? We should have familv discussions 
as in my oouncil of state."— TniBA.UDEAU» 
108. 
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When the treaty came to be discussed 
in the tribunate, this expression gave 
rise to an angry discussion. Thibault 
exclaimed, " The French are citizens, 
and not subjects." Chenier observed, 
" Our armies have combated ten years 
that we should remain citizens, and 
we haye now become subjects. Thus 
are accomplished the wishes of the two 
coalitions." Napoleon was highly 
displeased with tnese symptoms of a 
refractory spirit "What," said he, 
"would these declaimers be at ? It was 
absolutely necessaiy that my govern- 
ment should treat on a footing of equa- 
lity with that of Russia. I would have 
become contemptible in the eyes of all 
foreign nations if I had yielded to these 
absurd pretensions on the part of the 
tribunate. These gentlemen annoy me 
to such a degree that I am strongly 
tempted to be done at once with 
them." 

62. Another law was brought for- 
ward about the same time, which ex- 
cited a still more vehement opposition 
on the part of the public orators, and 
confirmed the First Consul in his reso- 
lution to abolish the tribunate. It 
related to certain changes in the con- 
stitution of the judges intrusted with 
the arrest of individuals, and the muni- 
cipal police. These powers were, by 
the existing law, invested in the hands 
of the iugei depaix, who were judges 
of the lowest grade, and the only ones 
still appointed by the people ; the pro- 
posed change took this branch of juris- 
diction from these functionaries, and 
vested it in a small number of judges 
appointed for that special purpose by 
the government, who were to take cog- 
nisance of the crimes of robbery, house- 
breaking, and some others, without a 
jury. The importance of this change, 
which so neaiiy concerned the personal 
liberty of every individual, was at once 
seen ; and the public indignation was, 
in an especial manner, roused by a 
clause which subjected every citizen 
to arrest by the simple authority of 
the minister of police, and took away 
all personal responsibility on the part 
of the members of administration, on 
account of any acts infiringing on the 
libei'ty of the subject, which they 



might have committed. The stoim 
was so violent, and the complaints, on 
this point especially, so well founded, 
that government was obliged to with- 
draw the most obnoxious article ; but 
the necessity of the case, and the uni- 
versal knowledge which prevailed of 
the total insecurity to life and property, 
from the height to which outrage and 
violence still existed in the interior, 
prevailed over the opposition, and the 
law, with that exception, passed affcer 
a strenuous resistuice. Napoleon's 
displeasure was so great that he could 
not conceal it, even in an audience to 
which the senate was admitted on this 
subject. Speaking of the tribunate, he 
said with the utmost eneigy, " There 
are assembled within its walls a dozen 
or fifteen metaphysicians ; they are fit 
only to be thrown into the Seine. 
They are a kind of Termin, who have 
overrun my dress. But don't let them 
imagine I will suffer myself to be at- 
tacked like Louis XYI. ; I will never 
allow matters to come to that" 

68. His opinions on this subject were 
emphatically expressed,and the grounds 
of them powerfully urged in the coun- 
cil of state, when the project for the re> 
newal of the constitution was brought 
forward. "We must make a change," 
said he; "the example of England 
must not mislead us; the men who 
compose its Opposition ai*e neither emi- 
grants who regret the feudal regime, 
nor democrats who seek to revive the 
Reign of Terror. They feel the natural 
weight of talent, and are chiefly de- 
sirous to be bought at a sufficient price 
by the crown. With us the case is 
very different ; our Opposition is com- 
posed of the remnant of the privileged 
classes, and of the outrageous Jacobins. 
They by no means limit their ambition 
to accession to place or office ; the one 
half would be satisfied with nothing 
but a return to the ancient regime, the 
other to the reign of democratic clubs. 
No two things are more opposite than 
the effects of free discussion among a 
people long habituated to its excite- 
ment, and in a country where freedom 
has only commenced. Once admitted 
into the tribunate, the most honour- 
able men aim only at success, without 
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caring how Tiolenily they shake the 
fabric of society. What is goyemment ? 
Nothmg, if depriTed of the weight of 
opinion. How is it possible to coun- 
terbalance the influence of a tribunate 
always open for the most inflammatory 
speeches? When once the patrician 
classes ai*e destroyed, the freedom of 
the tribune must of necessity be sup- 
pressed. The circumstances were wide- 
ly different at Bome ; jet, even there, 
the tiibunes of the people did infinite 
mischief The Constituent Assembly 
placed the king in a secondary posi- 
tion ; they were right, for he was the 
representative of the feudal regime, 
and was supported by all the weight 
of the nobles and the cleigy. At pre- 
sent the government is the representa- 
tive of the people. These observations 
may appear foreign to the subject in 
hand, but in reidity they are not so ; 
they contain the principles on which, 
I am persuaded, government must now 
be conducted; and I willingly throw 
them out in order that they may be 
more largely disseminated by the in- 
telligent circle which I see around 
me. 

64. In conformity with these prin* 
ciples, the First Consul brought for- 
ward his plan, which was to divide the 
tribunate into five sections, correspond- 
ing to the divisions of the council of 
state ; that the proposed laws shoidd 
be secretly transmitted from the sec- 
tion of the coimcil of state to the cor- 
responding section of the tribunate ; 
that they should be seoreUy discussed 
in the tribunate, and between the tri- 
bunate and the council of state by 
three orators appointed on both sides; 
and that no public discussion should 
take place except by three orators, mu- 
tually in like manner chosen, between 
the tribunate and the government 
pleaders before the legislatmre. It was 
strongly objected to this change, that 
it tended to destroy the publicity of 
proceedings in the only quarter where 
it still existed, and eradicated the last 
remnants of a free constitution. Na- 
poleon replied : ** 1 cannot see that. 
Even if it were so, a constitution must 
be moulded by circumstances, modified 

VOL. V. 



according to the results of experience, 
and ultimately constructed in such a 
way as not to impede the necessary 
action of government. My project 
secures a caLn and rational discussion 
of the laws, and upholds the considera- 
tion of the tribunate. What does the 
tribunate mean ? Nothing but the tri- 
bune — ^that is, the power of rational 
discussion. The government has need 
of such an addition to its means of 
information : but what is the use of a 
hundred men to discuss the laws in- 
troduced by thirty ? They declaim, but 
do nothing of real utility : we must at 
length oi^ganise the constitution in such 
a manner as to allow the government 
to advance. No one seems yet suffi- 
ciently impressed with the necessity of 
giving unity to the executive; until 
that is effected, nothing can be done. 
A universal disquietude prevails ; spe- 
culation, exertion of every kind, is ar- 
rested. In a great nation, the immense 
majority of mankind are ever incapable 
of forming a rational opinion on public 
affairs. Evevy one must contemplate, 
at some period or another, the death 
of the First Consul ; in that case, with- 
out a cordial union of the constituted 
authorities, all would be lost." The 
opposition, however, againstthese great 
alterations was very powerful; and 
Napoleon, whose prudence in carrying 
through political changes was equal to 
his sagacity in conceiving them, con- 
tented himself, at the annual renewal 
of the constitution, with a decree of 
the senate, that tiienceforward the 
duties of the tribunate and the legis- 
lative body should be exercised only 
by the citizens who were inscribed on 
the two lists, as the first elected to 
continue the exercise of the national 
functions. The great change of the 
constitution involved in the mutilation 
of the tribunato, was reserved for the 
period when Napoleon was to be elected 
First Consul for life — an event which 
soon afterwards took place. 

65. Influenced not merely by ambi- 
tion, but by a profound and philoso- 
phic view of the existing state of 
France, Napoleon had firmly resolved 
to convert the Republic into a mon- 
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archy, and not only seat himaelf on the 
throne, but render the dynasty here- 
ditary in his family, or those whom 
be might designate as his successors. 
Nothing could be more apparent to 
an impartial spectator of the state of 
France, and the adjoining nations, than 
that it was utterly impossible that re- 
publican institutions could exist in a 
country so situated. Destitute of any 
of the elevated or ennobled classes, 
which alone in a gi'eat and poworful 
community can give stability to such 
institutions ; exposed to all the sources 
of discord and corruption arising from 
a powerful military force, selfi^ and 
highly civilised manners, and the in- 
fluence of a vast revenue; placed in 
the midst of the great military mon- 
archies of Europe, who were neces- 
saiily hostile to such institutions, from 
the experience they had had of the 
evils with which they were attended to 
all the adjoining states, — France could 
not by possibility avoid fiEdling under 
the government of a single in<&vidual 
Kapoleon had no alternative but to 
restore the Bourbons, or seat himself 
on the throne. During the whole 
of 1802, the efforts of government 
were incessant to extend monarchical 
ideas by means of the press, and the 
t>rivate influence of all persons in of- 
ficial situations. Lucien Buonaparte 
has been already noticed as one of the 
earliest and most zealous propagators 
of these new opinions, a year before ; 
though, as they came forth at too early 
a period, and somewhat startled the 
public, he was rewarded for his ser- 
vices by an honourable exile as ambas^ 
sador at Madrid. But in the succeed- 
ing season, the change of the public 
mind had become so evident that it 
was no longer necessary to veil the real 
designs of government; and the ap- 
pointment of Napoleon to the consul- 
ship for life was accordingly zealously 
advocated by all persons in prominent 
situations. Roederer supported it with 
all the weight of his acute metaphy- 
sics ; Tallevrand gained for it the suf- 
frages of the whole diplomatic body. 
Arbitrary power advanced with rapid 
steps in the midst of general declama- 
tions in favour of order and stability. 



Whoever spoke of liberty or equalily 
was forthwith set down as a Jacobin, 
or terrorist, and looked upon with sus- 
picious eyes by all the servants of gov- 
ernment. The partisans of revolution, 
finding themselves reduced to a miser- 
able minority, retired into the obscurity 
of private life, or consoled themselves 
for the ruin of their republican chime- 
ras, by the personal advantages which 
they derived from situations round 
the consular throne. 

66. It is remarkable that, while all 
around the First Consul beheld with 
undisguised satisfaction his approach- 
ing elevation to the throne, the indi- 
vidual in existence who, next to hinv- 
self, was to gain most by the change, 
was devoured with anxiety on the sub- 
ject. All the splendour of the throne 
could not dazzle the good sense of 
Josephine, or prevent her from antici- 
pating, in the establishment of the 
Napoleon dynasty, evident risk to her 
husband, and certain downfall to her- 
self. *'The real enemies of Buona- 
parte,*' said she to Roederer, who was 
advocating the change, " are those who 
put into his head ideas of hereditary 
succession, dynasty, divorce, and mar- 
riage." She employed all the perso- 
nal influence which she possessed with 
the First Consul, and his most inti- 
mate counsellors, to divert him from 
these ideas, but in vain. "I do not 
approve the projects of Napoleon," 
said she ; " I have often told him so ; 
he hears me with attention, but I can 
plainly see that I make no impression : 
the flatterers who surround him soon 
obliterate all I have said. The new 
honours which he will acquu*e will 
augment the number of his enemies ; 
the generals will exclaim that they 
have not fought so long to substitute 
the family of the Buonapartes for that 
of the Bourbons. I no longer regret 
the want of children ; I should tremble 
for their fate. I shall remain attached 
to the destiny of Buonaparte, how dan- 
gerous soever it may be, as long as he 
continues to me the regard which he 
has hitherto manifested ; but the mo- 
ment that he changes, I will retire from 
the Tuileries. I Imow well how much 
he is \irged to separate from me." 
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^7. The project for appointing Na- 
poleon consul for life had failed a few 
months before, when the extension of 
that appointment for ten years took 
place. Napoleon affected at that period 
to decline such an elevation ; the two 
other consuls, acquainted with his real 
desires, insisted that it should be forced 
upon him ; and it was so carried in the 
council of state hj a majority of ten to 
seven. LanfrMe, who brought up the 
report of the committee of the senate 
on the subject, and was not in the 
secret, proposed only a temporary ex- 
tension ; Despinasse moved that it 
should be for life. But Tronchet, who 
was president, and whose intrepidity 
nothing could overcome, held firm for 
the first proposal, and it was canied by 
a majority of sixty to one, Lanjuinais 
alone voting in the minority. Tron- 
chet was neither a republican nor a 
courtier; he preferred a monarchy; 
but notwithstanding his admiration for 
Napoleon, he feared his ambition. He 
said of Napoleon, in a company where 
seyeral senators were assembled: — 
''He is a young man; he has begun 
like Ceesar, and will end like him : I 
hear him say too frequently, that he 
will mount on horseback and draw his 
sword." What a glorious distinction 
for the same individual to have with 
«qual courage pleaded the cause of 
Louis XVl. in the Temple, and re- 
strained the career of Napoleon on the 
throne ; and how noble a contrast to 
the baseness of so many of the popular 
faction, who had shown as great vehe- 
mence in the persecution of a falling, 
as they now displayed servility in the 
adulation of a rising monarch ! * 

68. The design of making Napoleon 
consul for life having thus failed in the 
senate, probably from misapprehension 
of what he really desired, the method 
of attaining the object was changed. 
He began, as he usually did in such 

* So far did the spirit of servility proceed 
among the courtiers of the Tuileries, that 
they seriously proposed to Napoleon to re- 
store the ancient titles of honour, as being 
more in harmony than republican forms 
with the power with which he was now in- 
vested. But Napoleon had too much sense 
to disclose at once tl^o whole of his designs. 
•'The pear," said he to Bourriemie, "is not 
yet ripe. All that will come in good time ; 



cases, to blame severely those who had 
been most prominent in urging for- 
ward the plan, and in an especial man- 
ner animadverted on Rosderer, whose 
efforts to procure his elevation had 
been peculiarly conspicuous. But in 
the midst of his seeming displeasure at 
the proposal which had been made, the 
most efficacious means were taken to 
secure its adoption. In reply to the 
address of the senate, which extended 
his power for ten years beyond the 
term originally assigned, he observed 
— " The suffrages of the people have 
invested me with the supreme autho- 
rity ; I should not deem myself suffi- 
ciently secured in the new proof which 
you have given me of your esteem, if 
it were not sanctioned by the same au- 
thority." Under cover of this regard 
for popular sovereignty, the partisans 
of Napoleon veiled a design of confer- 
ring on him hereditary power. 

69. It was proposed in the council 
of state, that the people should be con- 
sulted on the question, whether the 
consulship for life should be conferred 
upon him. Roederer said, — "An ex- 
tension of the consulship for ten years 
gives no stability to government. The 
interests of credit and of commerce 
loudly demand a stronger measure. 
The senate has limited its appointment 
to ten years, because it conceived it 
did not possess power to confer autho- 
rity for a longer period ; but we should 
submit to the people the question, 
whether the First Consul should be 
nominated for life, and invested with 
the right to appoint his successor." So 
clearly was the design seen through, 
that the proposal was carried without 
a division, though some of the popular 
members abstained from voting. In 
conformity with this resolution of the 
council of state, and without any au- 
thority from the other branches of the 
legislature, the question was forthwith 

but it is essentially requisite that I myself, 
in the first instance, assume a title, from 
which those which I bestow on others may 
naturally flow. The most difBcult part is 
now over ; no one can be deceived ; every- 
body sees there is but a step between the 
consulship and the throne. Some precau- 
tions are still requisite ; there are many fools 
in the tribunate; but let me alone, I wUl 
overcome them."— Boubbikdnb, v. 17. 
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submitted to the people, — " Shall Na- 
poleon BuoDaparte be consul for life ? " 
Registers were directed to be opened in 
every commune, to receive the votes of 
the citizens. Napoleon declined the 
addition of the question, whether he 
should be invested with the right to 
nominate his successor, deeming the 
inconsistency too glaring between a re- 
fusal to accept a prorogation for ten 
years from the senate, if not confiimed 
by the people, and the demand of a 
right to nominate a successor to the 
throne of France. 

70. The result of this appeal was an- 
nounced by the senatus-consultum of 
2d August It appeared that 8,557,885 
citizens had voted, of whom 3,868,259 
were for the affirmative. This is one 
of the most remarkable events record- 
ed in the history of the Revolution, 
and singularly descriptive of that long- 
ing after repose, that invincible desii^e 
for tranquillity, which uniformly suc- 
ceeds to revolutionary convulsions,* 
and so generally renders them the pre- 
lude to despotic power. The rapid 
rise of the public funds demonstrated 
that this feeling was general among the 
holdera of property in France. They 
advanced with every addition made to 
the authority of the successful general ; 
as low as eight before the 18 th Bru- 
maire, they rose at once to sixteen 
when he seized the helm, and after the 
consulship for life was proclaimed, 
reached fifty-two. Contrast this with 
the rise of the public securities thirty 
per cent, when Necker was restored to 
the ministry on the shoulders of the 
people, to cany through the convoca- 
tion of the States-General, and observe 
the difference between the anticipation 
and the experience of ia revolution. 

71. In the midst of the general un- 
animity, M. Lafayette had the courage 
to vote against the appointment of the 
First Consul for life. He added to his 
vote these woi*d8 : ** I cannot vote for 
such a magistracy, until public free- 
dom is sufficiently guaranteed; when 

• The mf^ority of 4,000,000 votes, by which 
Napoleon's nephew, Prince Louis Napoleon, 
was elected president of the republio, after 
the disastroiis revolution of 1848, is another 
fuid still more striking confirmation of the 
same observation. 



that is done, I give my voice to Napo- 
leon Buonaparte." In a letter, addr^- 
ed to the First Consul, he fully express- 
ed the grounds of his jealousy: — 
** When a man," said he, " penetrated 
with the gratitude which he owes you, 
and too much enamoured of glory not 
to admire that which encircles your 
name, has given only a conditional 
vote, it is the less suspected that no 
one will rejoice more than himself to 
see you the first magistrate for life, in 
a free republic. It is impossible tiiat 
you. General, the first in that class of 
men who occasionally arise at the in- 
terval of ages, should wish that such a 
revolution, made illustrious by so many 
victories, stained by so many crimes, 
should terminate only in the establish- 
ment of arbitrary power. Patriotic 
and personal motives would lead me to 
desire for you that compliment to your 
glory which the consulship for life 
would afford ; but the principles, the 
engagements, the actions of my life for- 
bid me to wish for any such appoint- 
ment if not founded on a basis worthy- 
of you." In a private conversation' 
with the Firat Consul, he added : — "A 
free government, and you at its head ; 
that comprehends all my desires." 

72. The veteran republican did not 
perceive, what indeed none of tiie en- 
thusiasts of his age were aware of, that 
the establishment of the freedom to 
which he was so warmly attached had 
been rendered impossible by the crimes 
of the Revolution, in which he himself 
had borne so conspicuous a part He' 
was taught the same tiTith in a still 
more striking manner thii*ty years 
afterwards, by the result of the revo- 
lution which overturned the Restora- 
tion ; but it is seldom that political 
fanatics, how sincere or respectable so- 
ever, ai'e enlightened even by the most 
important lessons of contemporaneous 
history. Napoleon said on this oc- 
casion : — " In theory Lafayette is per- 
haps right ; but what is theory ? a mere 
dream when applied to the masses of 
mankind. He thinks he is still in the 
United States, as if the French were 
Americans. He has no conception of 
what is required for this country. The 
Catholic religion has still its root here; 
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I have need of the Pope. He will do 
all I desire." From that period all 
communication between the General 
and the Firat Consul ceased. Napo- 
leon tried repeatedly afterwards to re- 
gain him to his government, but in 
vain.* 

73. The answer of the First Consul 
to the address of the Senate on this 
important occasion is valuable, as illus- 
trating the great views which he al- 
ready entertained of his mission, to 
extinguish the discord which had pre- 
.ceded him, and restore the reign of 
order upon earth. " The life of a citi- 
zen/' said he, "belongs to his country ; 
the French people have ezpi'esBed their 
wish that mine should be solely de- 
voted to it : I obey their will In 
bestowing upon me' a new, a perma- 
nent pledge of their confidence, the 
nation has imposed upon me the duty 
of moulding the system of its laws, so 
JOS to bring it into haimony with dur- 
able institutions. By my exertions, aided 
by your co-operation, citizen senators, 
by the concurrent voice of all the au- 
thorities, by the truat and the will of 
the whole people, the liberty, the pros- 
perity, the equality of France wiU be 
established beyond the reach of chance. 
The most distinguished of people will 
be the most foi-tunate, and their pros- 
perity will secure that of all Europe. 
Content to have been called by ^e 
will of Him from whom everything 
emanates, to bring back the reign of 
justice, order, and equality upon the 
earth, I will hear the voice which sum- 
mons me hence without regret, and 
ivithout disquietude as to the opinion 
of future generations." 

7i» Important changes in the con- 
stitution followed this alteration in 
the character of the executive autho- 
rity; they were preceded by memor- 
able discussions on the principles of 
government in the council of state. 
" All the powers of the state," said 
Napoleon, " are in the air ; they have 

' * Napoleoii did not atteinpt todlaguiBehis 
contempt for the venal revolutionists who 
now fawned on the sceptre of the consulate. 
" How contemptible are these men ! " said 
he : •' all your virtuous republicans are at 
rtiy service, if I will condescend to put gilt 
lace on their coats."— BouBRiE:rNB, v. 10, 11. 



nothing to rest upon. We must esta1> 
lish relations between them and the 
people, a particular in which the con- 
stitution was essentially defective. The 
lists of those eligible to particular 
offices have by no means answered the 
desired end. If they were for life, 
they would establish the most fearful 
aristocracy thai ever existed ; if tem- 
porary, they would keep the nation in 
continual excitement for an imaginary 
advantage. What flatters and capti- 
vates the people in democratic institu* 
tions is the real and practical exercise 
of their powers ; but under the exist- 
ing system, the people, who perceive 
only five thousand persons eligible to 
the higher offices of state, cannot flat- 
ter themselves that they possess such 
a shai'e in the elections as to have any 
influence on the administration. To 
insure the stability of goveiiiment, the 
people must have a larger share in the 
elections, and feel themselves really 
represented. The electoral colleges at- 
tach the people to the government, 
and mce vend. They are a link, and a 
most important one, between the au- 
thorities and the nation. In that link 
it is indispensable to combine the class 
of proprietors with the most distin* 
guished of those who have not that 
advantage : the foimer, because pro- 
perty must be the basis of every rational 
system of representation ; the latter, 
because the career of ambition must 
not be closed to obscure or indigent 
genius.. 

75. ''We are told to look at the 
English constitution for a model: I 
am of opinion that it is inapplicable 
to this country, situated as it now is ; 
and my reasons for that opinion are 
these : England embraces in the bosom 
of its society a body of nobles who 
hold the greatest part of the property 
of the nation, and are made illustrious 
by ancient descent. In France that 
body is totally wanting. It cannot be 
ci*eated ; if you compose it of the men 
of the Revolution, it could only be 
brought about by a concentration in 
their hands of the whole property of 
the nation, which is impossible ; if of 
the ancient noblesse, a coimter-revolu- 
tion would immediately ensue. Besides 
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this, the character of the two people is 
different ; the Englishman is rude, the 
Frenchman is vain, polite, inconsider- 
ate. Look at the elections; you will 
see the English' swilling for forty days 
at the expense of the nobles; never 
would the French peasantry disgrace 
themselTes by similar excesses. Their 
passion is for equality. For these rea- 
sons I am clearly of opinion that the 
English constitution is inapplicable to 
France. The constitution may be aptly 
compared to a vessel ; if you abandon 
it to the winds, with all its sails set, no 
one can tell where it may be drifted. 
Where are now the men of the Revolu- 
tion ? the moment they were expelled 
from office, they sank into oblivion. 
This will happen in all cases, if precau- 
tions are not taken to prevent it: it 
was with that design that I instituted 
the Legion of Honour : among all peo- 
ple, in every republic that ever existed, 
classes are to be found. At pi'esent^ 
nothing has a lasting reputation but 
military achievement; civil services 
are less striking, more open to dif- 
ferences of opinion. Hereditary suc- 
cession to the First Consul is absurd ; 
not in itself for it is the best guarantee 
for the stability of the state, but be- 
cause it is incompatible with the pre- 
sent state of France. It long existed 
in the ancient monarchy, but with in- 
stitutions which rendered it feasible, 
which exist no longer, and cannot be 
restored. Hereditary succession is 
founded on the idea of civil right ; it 
presupposes.property ; it is intended to 
insure its transmission from the dead 
to the living. But how is it possible 
to reconcile hereditary succession in 
the chief magistrate with the principle 
of the sovereignty of the people? 
When the crown was hereditsury, the 
chief situations in the kingdom were 
hereditary also ; the fiction on which 
the former was founded was but a 
branch of the general law. At pi'e- 
aent there is no longer anything of that 
kind." 

76. On the views taken by Napo- 
leon the new constitution was framed, 
which vras prochtimed on the 4th Au- 
gust. The chief changes were, that 
the tribunate was reduced from ope 



hundred to fifty members ; a diminu- 
tion of importance, which was regarded 
at the time, as it really was, as merely 
a prelude to its total extinction, and 
which so completely deprived that rem- 
nant of fitse institutions of considera- 
tion, as to render it> from thenoefor* 
ward, no obstacle whatever to the de- 
spotic tendency of the goveromentL 
The legislative body was reduced to 
two bundled and fifty-eight members, 
and oi^anised in five divisions, each of 
which was annually renewed ; the eleo> 
tors also retained their functions for life. 
The senate was invested vrith the 
power to dissolve the legislative body 
and the tribunate, declare particular 
departments hort de la eonttitiUion, 
and modify the fundamental institu- 
tions of the Republic. The First Con- 
sul received the right to nominate his 
successor and to pardon offences. In 
return fqr so many concessions to the 
executive, a shadow of privilege was 
conferred on the electors ; the electoral 
colleges were allowed each ta present 
two citizens for the offices of the mu- 
nicipalities, departments, and nation^ 
In bH but name, the consulship was 
ah*eady a despotic monarchy. So evi- 
dentdid this soon become, that even the 
panegyrists of Napoleon have not scru- 
pled to assert that the "consular and 
imperial institutions were ''fraudulent 
constitutions, systematically framed by 
servile hands to introduce despotic 
power." Subsequent experience has 
warranted the belief that, how arbi- 
trary soever, they were the only insti- 
tutions under which France could en- 
joy any degree of tranquillity; and 
that if they were calculated to extin- 
guish freedom, it was because the sins 
of the Revolution had rendered her 
people neither worthy of receiving, 
nor capable of enjoying that first of 
blessings. 

77. A few days afber the constitution 
was published, the First Consul pre- 
sided at the senate, and received the 
congratulations of the constituted au- 
thorities, the public bodies, and the 
foreign ambassadors, on his appoint- 
ment for life. This was remarkable 
as the first occasion on which he openly 
displayed the pomp and magnificence 
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of regal power. The soldiers formed 
a doable line from the Tuiienes to the 
Luxembom^; the First Consul was 
seated in a magnificent chariot, drawn 
by eight horses ; the two other consuls 
followed in carriages drawn by six. A 
splendid coritge of generals, ambassa- 
dors, and public functionaries followed, 
whose goiigeous appearance captiTated 
the Parisian multitude, more passion- 
ately deyoted than any other in Europe 
to spectacles of that description. En- 
thusiastic applause from the inconstant 
populace rent the heavens; they did 
not manifest greater rapture when the 
Constituent Assembly began the work 
of demolishing the monarchy, than 
they now did when the First Consul re- 
stored it 

78. The aspect of Paris at this period 
was sufficient to have oaptiyated a na- 
tion gifted with a less Tcdatile imagi- 
nation than the French, the more 
especially coming as it did after the 
sad and melancholy scenes of the Be- 
volution. The taste for luxury and 
pleasure had spread rapidly in a capi- 
tal where they had all the charms of 
Qoyelty; whUe the people, delighted 
at the return of enjoymente to which 
they had long been strangers, drank 
deep and thankfully of the intoxicating 
draught. Thd vast influx of strangers, 
espe^ally English and Russians, filled 
the streets with brilliant equipages; 
while the gay and party-coloured uve- 
ries dazzled the inhabitants, from the 
contrast they afforded to the sombre 
appearance of the Jacobin costume. 
The whole population of Paris flocked 
to the Place Carrousel, where their eyes 
were daily dazzled by splendid reviews, 
attended by a concourse of strangers 
which recalled the prosperous days of 
Louis XIV. ; while the higher classes 

* The ooart of Napoleon at this period was 
h^>pUy duuracteriaed by the Fiinoeas Dol- 
soruo^ who then rended in Paris : " The 
Tuileries/' said she, "is not, properly speak- 
iDg» a court ; and yet it is as little a camp : 
the consulship is a new institution. The 
First Consul has neither a chapeav. iinder his 
arm, nor do, ^ou hear the clank of a sabre at 
his side."— Las Cases, iii. 241. 

f To the honour of Mr Fox it must be 
mentioned, that during his intercourse with 
the First Consul he never failed to impress 
upon him the absurdity and iUsehood of 
those ideas in regard to the privity of Mr 



of citizens were not less captivated by 
the numerous and brilliant levees and 
drawing-rooms, in which the court of 
the First Consul already rivalled, the 
most sumptuous di^kli^ of European 
royalty.* 11 de Markoff, who had suc- 
ceeded Kalitscheff as ambassador from 
Bussia, Lord Whitworth, the TCnglifth 
ambassador, and the Marquis Luc- 
chesini, the ropresentative of Prussia, 
wero in an especial manner distinguish- 
ed by the magnificence of their reti- 
nues, and the eminent persons whom 
they presented to the First ConsuL 
Among the illustrious Englishmen who 
hastened to Paris to satiate their curi- 
osity by the sight of the remains and 
the men of the Revolution, was Mr 
Fox, whom Napoleon received in the 
most distinguished manner, and for 
whom he ever after professed the 
highest regard. But the praises of an 
enemy aro always suspicious, and the 
memory of that able man would have 
been moro honoured if the determined 
foe of England had bestowed on him 
some portion of that envenomed ha- 
tred which he so often expressed to- 
wards Pitt or Wellington, and «11 the 
British leaders who had advanced the 
real interests and gloiy of their coun- 
try.t 

79. Nor was the Fronch metropolis 
less adorned by the spoils which were 
collected thero from the vanquished 
states in every part of Europe. Already 
the Venus de Medids, torn from her 
sanctuary in the tribune of Florence, 
diffused over the marble halls of the 
Louvre her air of alluring grace ; the 
Pallas of Yelletri attested the success- 
ful researches of the French engineers 
in the Roman States; while the St 
Jerome of Parmay the Transfiguration 
of Rome, and the Last Communion of 

Pitt to anv designs against his life^ or any 
desire for his destruction, which were then 
so prevalent in the Tuilories. Alone and 
unaided, in the midst of the officers aad 
generals of Napoleon, Mr Fox undertook 
the defence of his illustrious opponent, and 
pleaded his cause with a warmth and gene- 
rosity which excited the admiration even of 
the most enyenomed enemies of the English 
administration."— DuoussBD'ABRANTEa, vL 
130, 143. 

He said frequently, in his bad French. 
" Premier Consul, 6tez celade votre t6te.'*— 
Las Casxs, iv. 17SL 
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the Vatican, exhibited to wondering 
crowds ^e sofbiefls of Correggio's co- 
louring, the grandeur of Raphael's de- 
sign, and the magic of Domenichino's 
fSniahing. Dazzled by the brilliant 
spectacle, the Parisians came to regard 
these matchless productions, not as the 
patrimony of the human race, but as 
their own peculiar and inalienable pro- 
perty, and thus prepared for themselves 
that bitter mortification which after- 
wards ensued on the restoration of 
these precious remains to their right- 
ful owners. 

80. In foreign states the re-estab- 
lishment of a regular goTcmment in 
France, and its MtUement under the 
firm and able guidance of Napoleon, 
difiused as great contentment as among 
its own inhabitants. In London, Vi- 
enna, and Berlin, the institution of the 
consulship for life gave unalloyed satis- 
fiiction. All enlightened persons in 
these capitals perceived that the re- 
storation of the feudal regime and the 
property of the emigrants had already 
become impossible, and that the fuiy 
of the Revolution, under which they 
had already suffered so severely, was 
never so likely to be stilled as under 
the resolute and fortunate soldier who 
had already done so much to restrain 
its excesses. The Queen of Naples, a 
woman endowed with masculine spirit 
and great penetration, expressed the 
general feeling at Vienna, where she 
tiienwas, in &e8e words : " If I had 
possessed a vote in France, I would 
have given it to Napoleon ; and written 
after my signature, f I name him con- 
sul for life, as being the man most 
fitted to govern the country. He is 
worthy of the throne, since he knows 
how to fill it' " Public opinion, after 
this change, ran so strongly in fiivour 
of the centralisation of influence and 
hereditary succession, that if the 
First Consul had not repressed the 
general transports, he would have re- 
ceived at once the unlimited gift of 
absolute power. The agents of govern- 
ment pursued with unrelenting sever- 
ity the last remains of democratic fer- 
vour. It was generally suggested that 
all authority should be concentrated 
in the same hands, fspm the consul- 



ship for life to Hke appoiatment of 
mayor to the lowest village in France ; 
and that the citizens should as rapidly 
as possible be estranged from any ex- 
ercise of powen which they were evi- 
dently incapable of using to advantage. 
Innumerable projects were set on foot 
for reducing the number of the com- 
munes, the prefectures, and the tribu- 
nals; the old parliaments were held 
up as models of the adminstration of 
justice, the old intendants of provinces 
as a perfect system of local administra- 
tion. So powerful had become the re- 
action against the ideas and the changes 
of the Revolution ! 

81. So strong was the desire gene- 
rally lelt at this time for perpetuating 
the dynasty in the descendants of Na- 
poleon, that the persons around his 
throne went the length of proposing to 
Josephine that she should palm off a 
stranger or bastard child upon the • 
nation. ''Tou must have a son, if not 
of him, of some one else. Tou are 
going to the waters of Plombidres; 
you know what they are celebrated 
for," said Luoien to her. And whien 
she expressed her indignation at the 
proposal, — "Well," said he, "if you 
will not or cannot comply, Buonaparte 
must have a child by some other wo- 
man, and you must adopt it ; for a 
family is indispensable to him, and it 
is for your interest that he shotdd have 
one ; you can be at no loss to under- 
stand why." — "Lucien," replied she, 
"you are mad. Do you suppose France 
would ever submit to be governed by 
a bastard!" Shortly after, she re- 
counted this extraordinary scene to 
one of the councillora of state. " Tou 
may depend upon it," said she, " they 
have not abandoned their idea of he- 
reditary succession, and that it will be 
brought about some day, one way or 
other. They wish that Buonaparte 
should have a child of some other wo- 
man, and that I should adopt it ; but 
I told them I woidd never lend myself 
to such an infamous proposal They 
are so blinded as to believe that the 
nation would permit a bastard to suc- 
ceed. They are already beginning to 
hint at a divorce and a lai^e pension 
to me. Buonaparte even is carried 
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Away by their ideas. The other day, 
when I expressed my fears in regard to 
the Princess Hortense, on account of 
the infamous reports which are in cir- 
culation about her infant being his son, 
he answered, ' These reports are only 
accredited by the public, from the 
anxiety of the nation l^at I should 
have a child/ He is more weak and 
changeable than is generally imagined. 
It is owing to that circumstance that 
Lucien has got such an extraordinary 
dominion over him." Napoleon at St 
Helenaalluded to this proposal, though, 
with his /usual disregEurd of truth, he 
made it come from Josephine herself ; 
an assertion which his secretary most 
properly denies, and which is com- 
pletely disproved by the event. If 
J osephine had been willing to adopt an 
illegitimate son of Kapoleon, and pass 
it off as her own offspring, she would 
have lived and died Empress of France. 
'. 82. Shortly after Napoleon was ap- 
pointed to the CQnsulship for life, 
several changes in the administration 
took place. The most important of 
these was the suppression of the min- 
istry of police, and the transference of 
Fouch^ to a comparatively insignifi- 
cant situation in the conservative se- 
nate. This selfish and cruel, but astute 
and able statesman, notwithstanding 
his share in the atrocious massacres of 
the Loire and the fusilades of Lyons, 
had now become one of the piost im- 
portant supporters of the consular 
throne. His great value consisted in 
his perfect knowledge of the revolu- 
tionary characters, and the clear guid- 
ance which he afforded to the First 
Consul on all the delicate points where 
it was necessary to consiQt the incli- 
nations, or yield to the prejudices of 
the immense body of men who had 
risen to importance on the ruins of the 
ancient proprietors. He formed the 
same link between the government and 
the revolutionary interests which Tal- 
leyrand did between them and the an- 
cient regime. The honours and for- 
tune to which he had risen, had in no 
respect changed the simplicity of his 
former habits ; but with the possession 
of power he had acquired a taste for 
its sweets, and became little scrupu- 



lous as to the means by which it was 
to be exercised. Ambition had become 
his ru^ng passion ; he loved office and 
the wealth which it brought with it, 
not for the enjoyments which it might 
purchase, but for the importance which 
it conferred. Such was his dissimula- 
tion, that he never suffered his real 
views to escape either from his lips or 
his countenance ; and by the extraor- 
dinary hypocrisy of which he was mas- 
ter, inspired parties the most at vari- 
ance with a sense of his importance, 
and a desire to propitiate his good- 
will* . The republicans beheld in the 
ancient Jacobin who had voted for the 
death of Louis, and presided over the 
executions of Nantes and Lyons, the 
rapresentative of their party in the 
state ; the ancient noblesse lavished on 
him their praises, and acknowledged 
with gratitude the favours he had con- 
ferred on many of the most illustrious 
of their body. Josephine made him 
her confidant in all her complaints 
against the brothers of her husband, 
and received laige sums of money from 
his coffers to reveal the secrets she had 
elicited from the First Consul ; while 
he himself yielded to a fascination 
which seemed to extend alike over the 
greatest men and most powerful bodies 
in the state. 

83. Napoleon, however, at length 
perceived, that the immense influence 
which Fouch^. enjoyed as head of the 
police, might one day become formi- 
dable even to the government. He had 
the highest opinion of the importance 
of that branch of the administration ; 
but he began to entertain disquietude 
as to its concentration in the hands of 
so able an individual It was impose 
sible to disguise the fact that its mem- 
bers had conspired in favour of bhe 
consulate against the Directory, and 
the powerful machinery, which was 
then put in motion to support Napo- 
leon, might with equal facility be di- 
rected to his overthrow. Influenced 
by these considerations, the First Con- 
sul lent a willing ear to the pai*ty at 
the TuiLsries who were adverse to 

* His ruling maxim, in common with Tal- 
leyrand, was, that the chief use of words 
was to conceal the tiioughta 
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Pouch^) at the head of which was Tal- 
leyrand, who openly opposed and cor- 
dially hated his poweiful rivai Yet 
such was the ascendancy of the minis- 
ter of police, even over the powerful 
mind of Napoleon, that- he long hesi- 
tated before he took the decisive step ; 
and, afber it had been resolved on, felt 
the necessity of veiling it imder a pro- 
fessed measure to increase the popu- 
larity of government. He represented 
to Fouch^, therefore, that the office of 
minister of police was one which might 
now be dispensed with, and that the 
government would derive additional 
popularity from the suppression of so 
obnoxious a branch of tne administra- 
tion. Fouch^ saw through the device ; 
but, according to his usual policy, he 
yielded to a power which he could not 
brave, and expressed no dissent to the 
First Consul, though he was far from 
supposing the storm was so soon to 
break on his head. The decree for his 
dismissal was signed when he was on a 
visit to Joseph Buonaparte, at Mor- 
fontaine. Fouch^ was named a senator, 
and loaded with praises by thegovem- 
ment) which deemed him too powerful 
to be retained in his former situation ; 
and at the same time the ministry of po- 
lice was suppressed, and united to that 
of justice, in the person of R^gnier.* 

84. Soon after, an important change 
took place in the constitution of the 
senate. It had been originally pro- 
vided that those elevated fimotionaries 
should, after their i^pointment^ be in- 
ci^[Mible of holding any other situation ; 
but it was subseqently enacted that the 
senators might hold the offices of con- 

* The letter of the First Consul to the 
senate, umoundng the mippteaaion of the 
miniatry of police, was couched in these 
terms: — "Appohited minister of police in 
the most difficult times, the senator Fouch^ 
has fully answered by his talents, his activity, 
and his attadxment to the goyemment, all 
that the circumstances demanded of him. 
Placed now in the bosom of the senate, he is 
called to equally important duties ; and if 
ever a recurrence of we same circumstances 
should require a restoration of the office of 
minister ox police, it is on him that the eves 
of government would first be fixed to dis- 
diarae its functions." These consolatory 
wordiB opened to Fouchtf a ray of hope in the 
midst of his disgrace; all his efforts were 
from that moment directed to bring about 
his restoration to office; and at \eoigth, as 



suls, ministers, inspectors of public in- 
struction, be employed in all extra- 
ordinary missions, and receive the de- 
coration of the Legion of Honour. Sub- 
sequently a mun&cent provision was 
made for the senate, and every mem- 
ber on his nomination received an ap- 
pointment for life. Pensioned by the 
executive, nominated by the First Con- 
sul, surrounded by every species of se- 
duction, this branch of the government 
in reality served thereafter no other 
purpose but to throw a thin veil over 
the omnipotence of the executive. Na- 
poleon, was careful, however, to keep 
up its name, and bring forward all hu 
despotic measures under the sanction 
of its authority, as the Roman emperors 
retained the venerable letters S. P. Q. 
R. on their ensigns, and the preamble 
" ex auctoritate senatus," to the most 
arbitrary acts of their administration. 

86. An event occurred at this period, 
which tended in a remarkable manner 
to illustrate the dignity with which the 
exiled family of the Bourbons bore the 
continued rigours of fortune. When 
Napoleon wss pursuing his projects for 
the establishment of a hez^itaxy dy- 
nasty in his family in France, he caused 
a communication tp be made to lae 
Count deLille,afterwards Louis XYIIL, 
then residing, under the protection of 
the Prussian king, at Eonigsbeig, of- 
fering, in the event of his renouncing 
in his favour his right to the throne of 
France, to provide for him a principa- 
lity, with an ample revenue, in Italy, 
But Louis answered in these dignified 
terms, worthy of the femily from which 
he sprung: — "I do not confound IL 

will appear in the sequel, he attained his ob- 
ject.— Bona. V. 37; and Thib. 8S8. 

Another decree at the same period regu- 
lated the costume of the persons employed 
in the legal profesdon. The robes of the 
Judges were ordered to be red, and those of 
the bar black. During the Revolution, all 
the distinguishing marks had been abolished. 
The black robe, which Ifoli^re had so ex- 
quisitely ridiculed, had given way to the oo»> 
tume of the sana-culottes. At the same time, 
the old habiliments at the Mette Mouge were 
re-established ; and the service was celebrated 
by the Archbishop of Paris. Everything 
breathed a return to the ancient x^ogime. 
Gambac^xte was the great promoter of these 
changes, well aware of the importance of 
whatever strikes the eye on the inconsiderate 
multitude.— Thisavobau, 888. 
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Buonaparte with those who have pre- 
ceded him. I estoem his valour, his 
military talents; I am gratified by 
many acts- of his administration, for 
the happiness of my peojde must ever 
be dea^to my heart But he deceives 
himself, if he imagines that he will pre- 
vail upon me to surrender my rights. 
So far from it, he would establish Uiem 
himself, if they could admit of doubt, 
by the step wMch he has taken at this 
moment. I know not the intentions 
of Qod to my feunily or myself, but I 
know the obligations which he has im- 
posed Upon me. As a Christian, I will 
discharge the duties which religion pre- 
scribes, to my last breath ; son of St 
Louis, I will make myself be respected 
even in fetters ; successor of Francis 
L, I wish ever to be able to say with 
him, ' All is lost save honour/ " 

86. It was at the same period that 
Napoleon commenced the great under- 
taking which has so deservedly covered 
his memory with gloiy, and survived 
all the other achievements of his genius 
•the formation of a Civil Code, and 
the concentration of the heterogeneous 
laws of the monarchy and republic into 
one consistent whole. In contempla* 
ting this great work, it is difficult to 
determine whether to admire most the 
wisdom with which he called to his as- 
sistimce the ablest and most experi- 
enced lawyers of the old regime, the 
readiness with which he apprehended 
the difficult and intricate questions 
which were brought under discussion, 
or the prudence with which he steered 
between the vehement passions and 
contending interests that arose in legis- 
lating for an empire composed of the 
remains of monarchical and republican 
institutions. It is no longer the con- 
queror of Jena or Austerlita, striking 
down nations in a single field, whom 
we recognise; it is Solon legislating 
for a distracted people ; it is Justinian 
digesting the treasures of ancient juris- 
prudence, that arises to our view ; and 
the^ transient glories even of the im- 
perial reign fade before the durable 
monument which his varied genius has 
erected in the permanent code of half 
of Europe. 

87. It is observed by Lord Bacon, 



that when "laws have been heaped 
upon laws, in such a state of confusion 
as to render it necessary to revise them, 
and collect their spirit into a new and 
intelligible system, thoee who accom- 
plish such a heroic task have a good 
right to be classed among the benefoc- 
tors of mankind." Never was the jus- 
tice of this observation more com- 
pletely demonstrated than by the result 
of the labours of the First Consul in 
the formation of the Code Napoleon. 
The complication of the old laws of 
France, the conflicting authority of 
the civil law, the parliaments of the 
provinces, and the local customs, had 
given rise to a chaos of confusion which 
had suggested to many statesmen be- 
fore the Revolution tiie necessity of 
some attempt to reduce them to a uni- 
form system. By an astonishing effort 
of mental vigour, Pothier had contrived 
to extract out of this heterogeneous 
mass the elements of general jurispru- 
dence^ and followed out the principles 
of the Roman law with a power of gen- 
eralisation, and clearness of expression, 
to which there is nothing comparable 
in the whole annals of legal achieve- 
ment But his lucid works had not the 
weight of general law ; they could not 
be referred to as paramount on eveiy 
question; they contained principles to 
be followed from their equity, not rules 
to be obeyed frx)m their authority. 
The difficulty of the task was immensely 
increased by the Revolution ; by the 
total change in the most important 
branches of jurisprudence, personal 
liberty, the rights of marriage, the de- 
scent of property, and the privileges of 
citizenship, which it occasioned; and 
the laige inroads which revolutionary 
legislation had made on the broken and 
disjointed statutes of the monarchy. 

88. To reform a system of law witii- 
out destroying it, is one of the most 
difficult tasks in political improvement^ 
and one requiring, perhaps, more than 
any other change, a combination of 
practical knowledge with the desire of 
social amelioration. To retain statutes 
Bs they are, without ever modifying 
them according to the progress of 
society, is to make them fall behind 
the great innovator, Time, and often 
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become pernioions in their operation. 
To new-model them, in conformity 
with the wishes of a heated generation, 
is almost certain to induce unforeseen 
and in'emediable evils. Nothing is 
more easy than to point out defects in 
established laws, because their incon- 
venience is felt, and the people gene> 
rally lend a ready ear to those who 
vituperate existing institutions; no- 
thing is more difficult than to propose 
safe or expedient remedies, because 
hardly any foresight is adequate to 
estimate the ultimate effects which 
any considerable legal changes shall 
produce. They are in general calcu- 
lated to remedy some known and ex- 
perienced evil, and, in so far as they ef- 
fect that object, they are salutary in 
their operation ; but they too often go 
beyond that limit, and, in the pursuit 
of speculative good, induce unforeseen 
inconveniences much greater than those 
they remove. The last state of a na- 
tion, which has gone through the or- 
deal of extensive legal innovation, is in 
general worse than the first. The only 
way in which it is possible to avoid 
these dangers is to I'emedy experienced 
evils, and extend experienced benefits 
only, without advancing into the tempt- 
ing but dangerous regions of specula- 
tive improvement. It is the clearest 
proof that the Code of Napoleon was 
formed on these wise principles, that it 
has not only survived tiie Empire which 
gave it birth, but continues, under new 
dynasties and different forms of gov- 
ernment, to regulate the decisions of 
many nations who were leagued to 
bring about the overthrow of its au- 
thor. Napoleon has said, ''that his 
fame in the eyes of posterity would 
rest even more on the code which bore 
his name than all the victories which 
he won ;" and its permanent establish- 
ment, as the basis of the jurisprudence 
of half of Europe, has already proved 
the truth of the prophecy. 

89. Deviating altogetherfrom the rash 
and presumptuous innovations of the 
Constituent Assembly, which took coun- 
sel of its own enthusiasm only, Napoleon 
commenced his legislative reforms by 
calling to his councils the most distin- 
guished lawyers ^ of . the monarchy. 



Tronchet, Roederer) Fortaliit, Thibau- 
deau, Cambac^r^, Lebrun, were his 
chief coadjutors in tiiis herculean 
task;* but although lie required of 
these eminent legal characters the be- 
nefit of their extensive experience, he 
joined in the discussions himself, and 
struck out new and important views, 
on the most abstract questions of civil 
right, with a facility which astonished 
the councillors, who had been accus- 
tomed to consider only his military ex- 
ploits. To the judgment of none did 
the First Consul so readily defer as to 
that of Tronchet ; notwithstanding hia 
advanced age, and monarchical prepos^ 
sessions, he deemed no one so worthy 
as the illustrious defender of Louis 
XVI. to take the lead in framing the 
code for the Empire. " Tronchet," said 
he, " was the soul of the commission, 
Napoleon its mouth-piece. The former 
was gifted with a mind singularly pro- 
found and just ; but he soared above 
those around him, spoke indifferently, 
and was seldom able to defend his 
opinions." The whole council, in con- 
sequence, was in general adverse to 
his propositions when they were first 
brought forward; but Napoleon, with 
the readiness and sagacity which he 
possessed in so remai'kable a degree, 
saw at a glance where the point lay ; 
and with no other materials than those 
which Tronchet had furnished, and 
hardly any previous acquaintance with 
the subject, brought forward such clear 
and lucid arguments as, coming from 
such a quarter, seldom failed to con- 
vince the whole assembly. 

90. He presided at almost all the 
meetings of the commission for the for- 
mation of the civil code, and took such 
a vivid interest in the debates, that he 

* Their respective merits were thus stated 
by Napoleon: — ** Tronchet is a man of the 
most enlightened views, and possessing a 
singularly clear head for his advanced years. 
Portalis would be the most eloquent orator, 
if he knew when to stop. Thibaudeau is 
not adapted for that sort of discussion ; he 
is too cold. He requires, like Lucien, the 
animation and fire of the tribune. Cam- 
bao^rte is the advocate-general; he pleads 
sometimeson oneside, sometimes on another. 
The most difficult part of the duty is the re- 
duction of their ideas into the procte-verbal ; 
but we have the best of recUicteurs in Lebrun." 
—Thibaudeau, 415. 
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frequently remained at them six or 
eight hours a-day. Free dlBcussion in 
that assembly gave him tiie highest 
gratification ; he provoked it, sustained 
it, and shared in it. He spoke without 
preparation, without embarrassment, 
without pretensions — in the style ra- 
ther of free and animated conversation 
than of premeditated or laboured ha- 
rangue. He appeared inferior to no 
member of the council, often equal to 
the ablest of them, in the readiness 
with which he caught the point at issue, 
and the logical force with which he sup- 
ported his opinions, and not unfre- 
quently superior to any in the origi- 
nality and vigour of his expressions. 
The varied powers and prodigious ca- 
pacity of Napoleon's mind nowhere 
appeared in such brilliant colomrs as 
on those occasions, and would hardly 
appear credible, if authentic evidence on 
the subject did not exist in iheprocla- 
verbatix of those memorable discus- 
sions. Bertrand de Molleville, formerly 
minister of marine to Louis XVI., and 
a man of no ordinary capacity, said, in 
reference to those discussions — "Na- 
poleon was certainly an extraordinary 
man; we were very far indeed from 
appreciating him on the other side of 
the water. From the moment that I 
looked into the discussions on the civil 
code, I conceived the most profound 
admiration for his capacity. It is ut- 
terly inconceivable where he acquired 
so much information on these sub- 
jects." The limits, however, of a work 
of general history, render it impossible 
to enter into a survey of the many im- 
portant subjects brought imder review 
in the formation of the Code Napoleon : 
two only can be noticed, as those on 
which die interests of society chiefly 
depend — the laws of succession, and 
those regarding the dissolution of mar- 
riage. 

91. How clearly soever Napoleon saw 
and announced the dangers of the mi- 
nute subdivision of landed estates, and 
consequent destruction of a territoiial 
noblesse, arising from the establish- 
ment of an equal division of property, 
whether in land or money, among the 
heirs of a deceased peraon, he found 
this system, too firmly established to 



venture to attack it. It was identified in 
the eyes of all the active and energetic 
partof thenation withthefirst triumphs 
of the Revolution ; it had been earned by 
Mirabeau in the Constituent Assembly, 
with the general concurrence of the 
people, and had since become the foun- 
dation of so many private interests and 
individual prospects, that it was uni- 
versally regarded as the great charter 
of the public liberties, and any infringe- 
ment on it as the first step towards a 
restoration of feudal oppression. Great 
as was the power, apparently unbound- 
ed the influence, of Napoleon, these 
would have been instantly shattered by 
any attempt to break in upon this fun- 
dunental institution. Wisely abstain- 
ing, therefore, from change, where he 
could not introduce improvement, he 
contented himself with consolidating 
the existing laws on the subject, and 
establishing in the Code Napoleon a 
general system of succession, funda- 
mentally at variance with that of all 
the other states of Europe, and of which 
the ultimate consequences are destined 
to be more important than any of the 
other changes brought about by the 
Revolution. 

92. By this statute, which may be 
termed the revolutionary law of suc- 
cession, the right of primogeniture, and 
the distinction betweenlanded andmov- 
able property, were taken away, and in- 
heritence of every soiii was divided in 
equal portions among those in an equal 
degree of consanguinity to a deceased 
person.* This indefeasible right of 
children to their parents' succession 

* By the decree April 19, 1808, the law of 
suooession was established in the following 
maoner : — 

I. — ^1. The law pays no regard either to 
the nature of property or the quarter from 
which it comes, in regulating succession. 

2. Evexy succession which devolves to as- 
cendants or collaterals is divided into two 
equal parts ; the one for the relations by the 
father's side, the other for those by the 
mother's. 

3. The proximity of relations is determined 
by the number of generations bv which they 
are separated from the deceased ; in the line 
direct, by the number of descents; in the 
collatenJ, by the number which separates 
each from the common ancestor, up and 
down again. Thus, two brothers are related 
in the second degree ; the uude and nephew 
in the third ; cousins-german in the fourth. 
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was declared to be a half, if one child 
was left ; two-thirds, if two ; three- 
fonrths, if three or more. All entails 
or limitations of any sort were abo- 
lished. The effects of such a system, 
co-operating with the ipimense subdi- 
Tision of landed estates, which took 
place from the sale of the forfeited pro- 
perties duringthe Revolution, hare been 
incalculable. It was estimated by the 
Duke de Gaeta, long minister of finance 
to Napoleon, that> in 1815, there were 
13,059,000 indiyiduals in France be- 
longing to the families of ag^cultural 
proprietoi's, and 710,500 belonging to 
the families of proprietors not engaged 
in agriculture, all living on the revenue 
of profit derived from their properties. 

4. In all cases where representation is ad- 
mitted, the representatives enter as a body 
into the place, and enjo^ the rights of the 
person represented. This right obtains ad 
tnjlnitum in the direct line of descendants, 
but not in that of ascendants. In the col- 
lateral line, it is admitted in fiivour of the 
children of a brother or sister deceased, whe- 
ther the^ are called to the succession concur- 
rently with their uncles or aunts, or not In 
all cases where representation is admitted, 
the succession is divided |)er«ttrpM; and if 
the same branch has left several descendants, 
the subdivision in the same manner takes 
place per ditpes, and the members of each 
subdivision divide what devolves to them per 
cajnta.—CMe CtvU, } 731-745. 

II. Children or their descendants succeed 
to their father or mother, grandfather, grand- 
mother, or other ascendants, without dis- 
tinction of sex or pzimogeniture. and whether 
of the same or of different marriages. They 
succeed per capita when they are all re- 
lated in the first degree ; per stirpeg when 
they are called in whole or in part by repre- 
sentation. If the defunct leaves no issue or 
descendants, his succession divides according 
to the following rules : — 

III. — 1. In default of descendants, the 
brothers and sisters are called to the suc- 
cession, to the exclusion of collaterals or 

/ their descendants. They succeed either per 
capita or ttirpet, in the same way as descen- 
dants. 

2. If the fkther and mother of a deceased 
jierson survive him, his brothers and sisters, 
or their desoendantis, are only called to half 
of the succession ; if the one or the other, 
only to three-fourths. 

3. The division of this half, or three-fourths, 
is made on the same principles as that of 
descendants, if the collaterals are of the 
same marriage : if of different, the succession 
is divided equally between the paternal and 
maternal liam.— Code Civil, 8 760-756. 

IV. In default of collaterals, or their issue, 
ascendants succeed according to the foUow- 
iug rules :— 



98. As may be supposed, where so 
extreme a subdivision of property has 
taken place, the situation of the greater 
part of these little proprietors is in- 
digent in the extreme. It appears 
from the authority of the same au- 
thor, that there were in 1815 no less 
than 10,400,000 properties taxed in 
France; and that of this immense 
number only 17,000 paid direct taxes 
to the amount of 1000 francs, or 
£40 a-year each ; while no less than 
8,000,000 were taxed at a sum below 
twenty-one francs, or sixteen shillings 
and tenpenoe. Direct taxes to that 
amount correspond to an income of 
five times that sum, or £4 a-year; 
to the amount of £40 a-year, to one 

1. The succession divides into two equal 
parts ; of which the one-half ascends to the 
lathei^s side, the other to the mother's. 

2. The ascendant the nearest in degree re- 
ceives the half belonging to his line, to tiie 
exclusion of the more remote. 

8. Ascendants in the same degree take per 
capita, there being no representation in Use 
ascending line. 

4. If the father and mother of a deceased 
person, who dies without issue, survive him, 
and he leaves broUiers and sisters, or the^ 
descendants, tixe succession is divided into 
two parts; one to the ascendants; one to 
the collaterals. But if the father and mo- 
ther have predeceased him, their sluure ac- 
cresoes to that of the collaterals. — Code Civii, 
§ 746-749. 

v.— 1. Voluntary gifts* whether by deeds 
inter viva, or by testament, cannot exceed 
the half of the deceased's effeots, if he leaves- 
one child ; the third, if two ; the fourtii, if 
three or more. 

2. Under the description of children in this 
article are included descendants in what- 
ever degree ; estimating these, however, per 
alirpee, not per capita. 

5. Voluntary g^fts, either by deeds inter 
vivof, or testamentary deeds, cannot exceed 
the half of the effects of the deceased if he 
leaves no descendants, but ascendants in 
both the paternal and maternal line, or three- 
fourths, if one of these only.— Cocie Civil, f 
918-916. 

VI. Natural children have a right of suc- 
cession to their parents, alone if they have 
been legally recognised, but not otherwise. 

1. If the fiftther or mother have left legiti- 
mate issue, the natural child has a right to a 
third of what he would have had rig^t to if 
he had been legitimate. 

2. It extends to a half if the deceased have 
left no descendants, but ascendants, or bro- 
thers or sisters. 

8. It extends to three-fourths when he 
leaves neither deaoendimts nor ascendanta* 
but brothers or sisters ; to the whole when 
he loaves neither.— CiHk Civil, t 760-758. 
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Tolution, because it extended the oon* 
sequences of present yiolence to future 
ages, and injured the latest generations 
on account of the political differences 
of the present time; and it is precisely 
that circumstance which has rendered 
hopeless all the efforts for freedom 
made by the French people. By in< 
teresting so great a number of persons 
in the work of spoliation, and extend* 
ing so far the jealousy against the no- 
bles, by whom the confiscated proper- 
ties might be resumed, it has led to the 
permanent settlement of the law of suc« 
cession, on the footing of equal division 
and perfect equality. Opinion, there, 
as elsewhere, founded on interest, has 
followed in the same direction. 

95. No doctiine is so generally pre- 
valent in France, as that this vast 
change is the leading benefit conferred 
upon the country by the Bevolution ; 
and yet nothing can be so evident to 
an impartial spectator as that it is its 
greatest curse. It is precisely this cir- 
cumstance which has ever since reu- 



at the same rate of £200.* Thus the 
incomes of only 17,000 properties in 
France exceeded £200 a-year, while 
there were nearly 8,000,000 which were 
worth only £4 per.annum.i* The se- 
parate proprietora, as many held more 
than one property, were estimated at 
4,833,000 by the minister of finance in 
1813. They have now increased, from 
the natural operation of the revolu- 
tionary law of succession, to 5,446,763 
separate owners of land. 

94. It is a singular fact, pointmg ap- 
parently to an important law in the 
moral world, that when men yield to 
the seductions of passion, and engage 
in the career of iniquity, they are led 
by an almost irresistible impulse to 
covet the very changes which are to 
lead to their own destruction, and cling 
with invincible tenacity to the institu- 
tions which are calculated to defeat the 
very objects on account of which all 
these crimes have been committed. 
The confiiscation of property in France 
was the gi*eat and crying sin of the Re- 

* Taxed at 

lOOOfVancs, or £40 

500 to 1000, or from SO 

101 to 600, or flrom 4 

51 to 100, or from 2 

81 to 50, or from 24b. 

21 to 30, or from 168. lOd. 

Below 21 francs^ or below 168. 10<L, 

10,414,721 282,085,928 £11,316,000 

When it is recollected that the contribution fcneUrt in France is fully 20 per cent upon all 
estates without exception, this table gives the clearest proof of the changes in property 
brought about by the Revolution. It \b shown by it, that in 1815 there were only 16,000 
proprietors in the whole country who were worth £200 a-year and upwards— « fact incre- 
aible, if not stated on such indisputable authority, and speaking volumes as to the disas- 
trous effects of that oonvulsion. 

t From the report to the minister of the finanoes, published In 1817, by the commissioners 
on the cadastre, it appears that at that period there were 10,088,000 separate pn^rtiea 
assessed to the land-tax in France. This number has since that time been constantly in- 
creasing, as might be expected, under the revolutionary order of succession. The numbers 
were, — 

1816, 10,088,760 

1826, 10,296,698 

1833 10,814,799 

Allowinff that there are several separate properties often held by the same individuals, 
this im^ies, in the estimation of the French writers, at least 6,500,000 separate proprietors. 
The total clear produce of the agriculture of France is estimated by Dupin at 4,500,000,000 
francs, or £180,000,000 sterling. Supposing that the half of that sum, or £90,000,000 ster- 
ling, is the annual dear profit of cultivation, after defraying its charges, it follows that the 
average income of the five millions and a haJf of French proprietors, xTiclvding aU the great 
estates, is about £16, 10s. aryear I No less than 2,000,000 proprietors are rated at <yr bdow 
£2 a-year f Nothing more is requisite to explain the experienced impossibility of con- 
structing a durable free government in that country. It exhibits Asiatic, not European 
dvili8ation.-^ARRAN'8 C&ntre-RhfolviUm de 1880, ii. 278, 274 ; J)eux Ans du Rigne de Louis 
Philippe, 271; and Dupin, Force OommereiaU de France^ I 7. 
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dered nngatoiy all attempts to estab- 
lish public freedom there ; because it 
has totally destroyed the features and 
the elements of European civilisation, 
and left only Indian ryots engaged in 
a hopeless contest with a metropolis 
wiel<£ng the influence of a central gov- 
ernment, and the terrors of military 
power. The universality of the illu- 
sion under which the French labour 
on this subject, is owing to the wide 
extent of the instinct which leads the 
revolutionary party to shun everything 
that seems to favour even an approach 
to the restoration of the dispossessed 
proprietors. In their terror of this re- 
mote and chimerical evil, they have 
adopted measures which, by prevent- 
ing the growth of any hereditaiy class 
between the throne and the peasant, 
have rendered the establishment of 
constitutional freedom utterly imprac- 
ticable, and doomed the first of Euro- 
pean monarchies to the slavery of ori- 
ental despotism. By such mysterious 
means does human iniquity, even in 
this world, work out its merited punish- 
ment ; and so indissoluble is the chain 
which unites guilty excess with ulti- 
mate retribution. 

96. The principle of admitting di- 
vorce, in many cases, was too firmly 
established in the customs and habitis 
of France to admit of its being shaken. 
Important deliberations, however, took 
place on the subject of the cases in 
which it should be admissible. The 
First Consul, who entertained very 
singular ideas on the subject of mar- 
riage and the proper destiny of women,* 
warmly supported the looser side ; and 

* When the article in the Code, " The hus- 
band owes protection to his vife, she obe- 
dience to him/' was read out, Napoleon ob- 
served : 

" The angel said so to Adam and Eve, — 
the word obedience is in an especiiJ man- 
ner of value in Paris, where women con- 
sider themselves at liberty to do whatever 
they please. I do not say it will produce a 
beneficial effect on i^ but on some it may. 
Women in general are occupied only with 
amusement and the toilet If I could be se- 
cure of never growing old, I would never 
wish a wife. Ought we not to add, that a wo- 
man should not be permitted to see any one 
who is displeasing to her husband? Women 
have constantlv the words in their mouths. — 
'What 1 would you pretend to hinder me 



it was at length agreed — ^1. That the 
husband might in every case sue out a 
divorce on the account of the adultery 
of his wife. 2. That she might divorce 
her husband for adultery in those cases 
only where he brought his concubin^ 
into their common habitation. 3. Di- 
vorce was permitted for severe and 
grave injuries inflicted by the one 
spouse on the other ; and for the con- 
demnation of either to an infamous 
punishment. 4. The mutual consent 
of the spouses, steadily adhered to, and 
expressed in a way prescribed by law, 
was also admitted as a sufficient cause 
of divorce. The only limitations in 
the last case were, that it could not 
take place until two, nor after twenty 
years of married life had elapsed, nor 
after the wife had attained the age of 
forty-five; that the parents or other 
ascendants of the spouses should con- 
cur, and that the husband should be 
above twenty-five, and the wife above 
twenty-one years of age. It may easily 
be conceived what a wide door such si 
facility in dissolving maiTiage opened 
for the introduction of dissolute man- 
ners and irregular connections ; and in 
its ultimate effects upon society this 
change is destined to be not less im- 
portaut^ or subversive of public free- 
dom, than the destruction of the landed 
aristocracy by the revolutionaiy law 
of succession, i* In such a state of 
society, the facility of divorce and dis- 
soluteness of manners act and react 
upon each other. Napoleon admitted 
this himself : — " The foundlings," says 
he, " have multiplied tenfold since the 
Revolution." But it is not in so cor- 

from seeing any one whom I choose?"* — 
TmB. 436. 

In theae expressions itiseasy to discern that 
Napoleon's thoughts were running on Jose- 
phine, whose extravagance in dress and pas- 
sion for amusement uiew no bounds. But, 
independent of this, he bad little romance 
or gulantry in his disposition, and repeatedly 
expressed his opinion, that the oriental sys- 
tem of shutting up women was preferable 
to the European, which permitted them to 
mingle in society. 

t From the returns made, it appears that,, 
in the year 1824. out of 28,812 births, only 
18, 591 were legitimate ; 2878 being of children 
bom in concubinage, and 7843 children hav- 
ing been brought to the foundling hospitala 
— DuPiM, Force Com, de France, 99, 100. 
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Fupted a source that we are to look 
for the fountains either of public free- 
dom or durable prosperity. 

97. The effects of the great mea- 
sures, carried into execution by Napo- 
leon, are thus justly and emphaticsJly 
summed up in his own words : — " In 
the course of the four years of the con- 
sulship, the First Consul had succeeded 
in uniting all the parties who divided 
Fnmce. The list of emigrants was in- 
finitely reduced; all who chose to 
return had received their pardon; all 
their unalienated property had been 
restored, excepting the woods, of which, 
nevertheless, they were permitted to 
enjoy the liferent; none remained ex- 
iled but a few persons attached to the 
Bourbon princes, or such as were so 
deeply implicated in resistance to the 
Revolution as to be unwilling to avail 
themselves of the amnesty. Thousands 
of emigi'ants had returned under no 
other condition but that of taking the 
oath of fidelity to the constitution. 
The First Consul had thus the most 
delightful consolation which a man 
can have, that of having reorganised 
above thirty thousand families, and 
restored to their country the descen- 
■dants of the men who had made France 
illustrious during so many ages. The 
altars were raised from the dust ; the 
exiled or transported priests were re- 
stored to their dioceses and parishes, 
and paid by the Republic. The con- 
cordat had rallied the clergy round the 
consular throne ; the spirit of the west* 
em provinces was essentially changed ; 
immense public works gave bread to 
all the persons thrown out of employ- 
ment during the preceding convul- 
sions ; canals were everywhere formed, 
to improve the internal navigation ; a 
new city had arisen in the centre of 
La Vendue; eight great roads tra- 
versed that seduded province, and 
large sums had been distributed to the 
Vendeans, to restore their houses and 
churches, destroyed by orders of the 
Committee of Public Salvation." 

98. The difficulty with which the 
restoration of order in a country re- 
cently emerging from the fury of a 
revolution was attended, cannot be bet- 

TOL. V. 



ter stated than by the same masterly 
hand:— ''We are told that all the 
First Consuk had to look to was to do 
justice: but to whom? To the pro- 
prietors whom the Revolution had 
violently despoiled of their properties, 
for this only, that they had been faith- 
ful to their legitimate sovereign ai^d 
the principle of honour whid^ they 
had inherited from their ancestors? 
Or to the new proprietors, who had 
adventiured their money on the faith 
of laws flowing from an illegitimate 
authority ? Justice ! but to whom ? 
To the soldiers mutUated in the fields 
of Germany, La Vendue, and Quiberon, 
who were arrayed under the white 
standard or the English leopards, in the 
firm belief that they were serving the 
cause of their king against a usurping* 
tyranny ; or to the million of citizens, 
who, forming round the frontiers a 
wall of brass, had so often saved their 
country from the inveterate hostility 
of its enemies, and bore to so tran- 
scendant a height the glory of the 
French eagle ? Justice ! but to whom? 
To that clergy, the model and the ex- 
ample of every Christian virtue, strip- 
ped of its birthright, the reward of 
fifteen hundred years of beneficence ; 
or to the recent acquirers, who had 
converted the convents into workshops, 
the churches into warehouses, and 
turned to profane uses all that had 
been deemed most holy for ages ?" 

99. Amidst these great undertakings, 
the internal prosperity of France was 
daily increasing. The budget for the 
year 1803 presented a considerable in- 
crease of revenue over that of 1802.* 
Various public works, calculated to 
encourage industry, were everywhere 
set on foot during that year. Cham- 
bers of commerce were established in 

* The budget for that year stood thus, being 
an increase of 17,000,000 firanca, or £700,000 
over the preceding year : — 

Direct taxes, 805,105,000 fr. or £12,200,000 

Registers, . 200,106,000 „ 8,000,000 

Customs, 

Post-office, 

Lottery, 

Salt tax, 

570,06«,000 £22.862,000 

— Biovov, iii. 246; and Gait a, 1. 808. 
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All the principal cities of the Republic; 
ft grand exhibition of all the different 
branches of industry was formed at 
thei Louvre, which has ever since con- 
tinued with signal success ; the Hotel 
dee Invalides received & new and more 
extended organisation, adapted to the 
immense demands upon its benefi- 
cence, which the wounds and casualties 
of the war had occasioned : a portion 
of the veterans were settled in national 
domains, as a reward for their services 
during the war ; a new establishment 
was formed at Fontainebleau, for the 
fiducation of youths of the higher class 
for the military profession, and the 
great school of St Cyr, near Paris, was 
opened grati^tously to the children of 
i^ose who had died in the service of 
their country ; an academy was set on 
foot at Compi^gne for five hundred 
youths, where they were instructed in 
All the branches of manufactured and 
the mechanical arts ; the Institute re- 
ceived a new organisation, in which 
the class of moral and political science 
was totally suppressed, — a change high- 
ly symptomatic of the resolution of 
the First Consul to put an end to those 
visionary speculations from which so 
many calamities had ensued to France ; 
while the general councils of the de- 
partments were authorised, in cases 
where it seemed expedient, to increase 
the slender incomes of the bishops 
and archbishops — a power which re- 
eeived a liberal interpretation under 
the Empire, and rapidly induced the 
cordial support of the clergy through- 
out all France to tixe government of 
I^apoleon. 

100. Nor was it only in measures of 
legislation that the indefatigable ac- 
tivity and beneficent intentions of the 
First Consul were manifested. Then 
were projected or commenced those 
great public improvements which de- 
servedly rendered the name of Napo- 
leon so dear to the French, and still 
excite the admiration even of the pass- 



ing traveller in every part of the king- 
dom. That extensive inland naviga- 
tion was set on foot which, under tiie 
name of the canal of St Quentin, was 
destined to unite the Scheldt and the 
Oise ; other canals were begun, intend- 
ed to unite the waters of the Saone to 
the Tonne, the Saone to the Rhine, the 
Meuse to the Rhine and the Scheldt^ 
the Ranee to Uie Villaine, and thereby 
furnish an internal communication be- 
tween the Channel and the ocean ; the 
canals of Aries and Aigues-Mortes were 
opened, and an inexhaustible supply 
of fresh water was procured for the 
capital by the canal of Ourcq. This 
great step led to fui*ther improvements. 
Paris had long suffered under the want 
of that necessary element, and the 
means of cleaning or irrigating the 
streets were miserably deficient ; but, 
under the auspices of Napoleon, this 
gi*eat want was soon supplied. Nume- 
rous fountains arose in every part of 
the city, alike refreshing to the eye, 
and salutary to the health of the in- 
habitants; fifteen were projected by 
the First Consul to be erected in dif- 
ferent parts of the city. The beauti- 
ful cascade of the Ch&teau d'Eau cooled 
the atmosphere on the Boulevard du 
Temple, while the water-works and 
\o&>j J€t8 d^eau in the gardens of the 
Tuileries, attracted additional crowds 
to the shady alleys and marbled par- 
terres of that splendid spot. Immense 
works, undertaken to improve and en- 
large the harbours of Boulogne, Havre, 
Cherbourg, Rochelle, Marseilles, Ant- 
werp, and Ostend, sufficiently demon- 
strated that Napoleon had not aban« 
doned the hope of wresting the sceptre 
of the seas from Great Britain ; while 
the order to erect in the centre of the 
Place Yenddme a pillar in imitation of 
the column of Trajan, to be suimounted 
by the statue of Charlemagne, already 
ravealed the secret design of his suc- 
cessor to reconstruct the empire of the 
West. 
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CHAPTER XXXYL 



FOBBIOK HIBTOBT DURING THB PEACE OF AiaBNS — 7B0H THE OOZfCLUSION OF 
HOSTILITIES TO THB RENEWAL OF THB WAR. OOT. 1801-~MAY 1808. 



1. Unbounded was the joy, un- 
limited the hopes, conceiyed in Europe 
upon the conclusion of the peace of 
Amiens. Ten years of ceaseless effii- 
sion of blood had tamed the fiercest 
spirits, and hushed the strongest pas- 
sions ; the finances of all the parties 
in the strifiB had become gneyou^y em- 
barrassed ; and the people of eyery 
country, yielding to the joyful illusion, 
fondly imagined that the period of dis* 
cord had terminated, and a long season 
of peace and prosperity was to obli- 
terate the traces of human suffering. 
They did not reflect on the unstable 
basis on which this tempoi<aiy respite 
was rested ; they did not consider that 
it was not from the causes of hostility 
having ceased, but from the means of 
carrying it on haying been exhausted, 
that a truce had been obtained ; that 
the elements of a yet greater confla- 
gration lay smouldering in the ashes of 
that which was past ; iliat discordant 
passions had been silenced, not ex- 
tinguished ; irreconcilable interests se- 
yered, not adjusted. Little anticipat- 
ing the dreadful calamities which yet 
awaited them, the population of Paris 
forgot, in the glitter of neyiews, and 
the splendour of military pageantry, 
all the calamities of the Bavolution ; 
the inhabitants of Vienna enjoyed with 
unwonted zest the respite from anxiety 
and exertion which the suspension of 
hostilities afforded them ; and the youth 
of Britain hastened in crowds to the 
French mek*opolis, to gratify their cu- 
riosity by the sight of tiie scenes which 
had so long been the theatie of tragic 
eyents, and of the heroes who had 
gained immortality by their glorious 
achievements. 

2. But not one instaat^ft respite did 



the First Consul allow to his own ao* 
tive and indefatigable mind. Deeming, 
like Caesar, nothing done while aught 
remained to do, he had no sooner ar- 
rived at the highest point of military 
glory than he turned his attention to 
the iwstoration of naval power, and 
eagerly availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity which the suspension of mari- 
time hotsfcilities afforded, to recruit that 
decayed but indispensable part of pub- 
lic strength. Wisely deeming the re- 
covery of the French colonies the only 
means that could be relied on for the 
permanent support of his marine forces, 
he projected, on a scale of unparalleled 
magnitude, an expedition for the re- 
covery of St Domingo, the once great 
and splendid possession of France in 
the Gulf of Mexico, long nursed by the 
care and attention of the monarchy, at 
once lost by the reckless innovationa 
of the Constituent Assembly. It would 
seem as if the laws of Providence, in. 
nations not less than individuals, have 
provided for the certain ultimate pun- 
ishment of inordinate passions, in the 
consequences flowing &om their own^ 
indulgence. Long before the war com- 
menced, or the &ets of France had. 
felt the weight of British strength — 
before one shot had been fired on the 
ocean, or one harbour blockaded by a 
hostile squadron — ihe basis on which 
the French maritime power rested had 
been destroyed. Not the conquest of 
the Nile, or the conflagration of Tou- 
lon; not the catastrophe of Camper- 
down, or the thunderbolt of Trafalgaji*,. 
ruined the navy of France. Severe as - 
these blows were, they were not irre- 
mediable; while her colonies remain^ 
ed^ the means of repairing them ex-- 
isted. It was the ra^neaa of ignorantt 
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legislation which inflicted the fatal 
wound, the folly of revolutionaiy en- 
thusiasm which produced consequences 
that could never be repaired. 

3. St Domingo, the largest, with the 
exception of Cuba, and beyond all 
question, before the Revolution, the 
most flourishing of the West India 
islands, is about a hundred marine 
leagues, or three hundred English miles 
in lengtii, and its mean breadth is aboiit 
thirty leagues or ninety miles. It con- 
tains three thousand square leagues, of 
which two-thirds were, in 1789, in the 
hands of the Spaniards, and one-third 
in those of the French. Although the 
French portion was the smallest, yet 
it was incomparably the most produc- 
tive, both from the nature of the soil 
and the cultivation bestowed on the 
surface. The Spanish consisted for 
tibe most part of sterile mountains, 
clothed with forests, or rising into 
naked cliffs, in the centre of the island ; 
whereas the French possessed the plains 
and valleys at the feet of these, and 
had the advantage both of the nume- 
rous streams, which, in that humid 
climate, descended from their wooded 
sides, and the frequent bays and gulfs 
which the ocean had formed in its 
deeply indented shore. The French 
possession of their portion of the island 
<;ommencedinl664, and, notwithstand- 
ing the frequent interruption of their 
colonial trade during the wars with 
England, its prosperity had increased 
nn a most extraordinary degree, and in 
s^a ratio far beyond that of any other 
'Of the West India islands. As usual 
iin all the colonies of that part of the 
-world, the inhabitants consisted of 
whites, mulattoes, and negro slaves; 
the fint were about forty thousand, 
the next sixty thqusand, while the 
slave population exceeded five hundred 
thousand. Such a disproportion was 
in itself a most perilous element in 
social prosperity ; but it was much in- 
creased by the habits and prejudices 
of the European race, who were ex- 
posed to so many dangers. A large 
portion of the property of the island 
was in the hands of an inconsiderable 
number of great and old families, whose 
fortunes were immense, their preju- 



dices strong, and luxury extreme; 
while a far more numerous but less 
opulent body, under the name of Petite 
Blanes, were gradually rising into im- 
portance, and, like the Tiers Etat in 
the mother country, felt far more jea- 
lous of the established aristocracy than 
apprehensive of the consequences of 
political innovation. Not a few also 
of the great proprietors were over- 
whelmed with debt, the natural con- 
sequence of long-continued extrava- 
gance; and experience soon proved, 
that no less in the new than the old 
world, it was in that class that the 
most ardent and dangerous partisans 
of revolutionary change were to be 
found. 

4. The produce of the island, and 
the commerce which it maintained 
with the mother country before the 
commencement of the troubles, were 
immense. The French part alone 
raised a greater quantity of colonial 
produce than the whole British West 
India islands taken together. Its ex- 
ports in 1788 amounted to the enor- 
mous value of one hundred and eighty- 
nine million francs, or £7,560,000, and 
the gross produce, including the Span- 
ish portion, reached four hundred and 
sixty million francs, or £18,400,000; 
while its imports, in manufiEictures of 
the parent state, were no less than two 
hundred and fifty million francs, or 
£10,000,000 sterling. More than half 
of this immense produce was re-ex- 
ported from France to other states, 
and the commerce thence arising was 
the chief support of its maritime power. 
Sixteen hundred vessels, and twenty- 
seven thousand sailors, were employed 
in conducting all the branches of this 
vast colonial traffia The inhabitants 
of the French portion consisted of 
25,000 Europeans, an equal number of 
free mulattoes, and 400,000 negro 
slaves. The soil of the island was 
equally suitable in the plains for the 
cultivation of sugar, indigo, and cot- 
ton, and in the mountains for that of 
coffee and cocoa. The value of its 
produce was not less than £30,000,000, 
at the present value of money, of which 
at leastahalf belonged to Fnmce. With 
BO magnificent a settlement^ France had 
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no occasion to envy the dependencies 
of all other states put together.* It 
was this splendid and unequalled colo- 
nial possession which the French nation 
threw away and destroyed at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, with a 
recklessness and improyidence of which 
the previous history of the world had 
afifonled no example. 

5. Hardly had the cry of liberty and 
equality been raised in France, when 
it was re-echoed warmly and vehe- 
mently from the shores of St Domingo. 
Independent of the natural passion for 
liberty which must ever exist among 
those who are subjected to the re- 
straints of servitude, the slave popula- 
tion of this colony was very soon as- 
sailed by revolutionary agents and emis- 
saries, and the worksliops and fields of 
the planters were overrun by heated 
missionaries, who poured into an igno- 
rant and ardent multitude the new- 
bom ideas of European freedouL The 
planters were far from appreciating 
the danger with which they were me- 
naced. On the contrary, a large pro- 
portion of the lower class took part, 
as usual in revolutionary convulsions, 
with the popular party, and aided in 
the propagation of principles, destined 
soon to issue for themselves in confla- 
gration and massacre. All united in re- 
garding the crisis in the mother country 
as a favourable opportunity for assert- 
ing their independence, and emanci- 
pating themselves from those re8ti*aints 
which the jealousy of her policy had 
imposed on their commerce. By a de- 
cree on March 8, 1790, the Constituent 
Assembly had empowered each colony 
belonging to the Republic to make 
known its wishes on the subject of a 
constitution, these wishes to be ex- 

* The produce of the whole British West 
India islands exported was, anterior to the 
emancipation of the negroes, £8,448,839; the 
British manufactures they consumed was 
£8,988,286; the shipping employed in their 
trade 249,079 tons; the seamen, 18,691 in the 
outward, 14,900 in the homeward voyages. 
The totaJ gross agricultural produce of the 
islands was about £22,000,000.~8ee ParL 
JUtumy 4th June 1838; and Porter a ParL 
Tabla, i. 64. Since the disastrous measure 
of emancipation, the exports of the sugar 
islands have fallen off above a third; the 
tonnage they require is now only 160,000. 



pressed by colonial assembHes, freely 
elected and recognised by their citi- 
zens. This privilege excited the most 
ruinous divisions among the inhabi- 
tants of European descent, already suf- 
ficiently menaced by the ideas ferment- 
ing in the negro population. The 
whites claimed the exclusive right of 
voting for the election of the members 
of this important assembly, while the 
mulattoes strenuously asserted their 
title to an equal shiure in the reprfr* 
sentation ; and the blacks, intoxicated 
with the novel doctrines so keenly dis- 
cussed by all classes of society, secretly 
formed the project of ridding them- 
selves , of both. This decree of the 
National Assembly was brought out to 
the island by Lieutenant-Colonel Og^, 
a mulatto officer in the service of 
France, who openly proclaimed the 
opinion of the parent legislature, that 
the half-caste and free negroes were 
entitled to their full share in the eleo 
tion of the representatives. The jea- 
lousy of the planters was immediately 
excited. They refused to acknowledge 
the decree of the Assembly, constituted 
themselves into a separate legislature, 
and, having seized Og^ in the Spanish 
territory, put him to death by the tor- 
ture of the wheel, under circumstances 
of atrocious cruelty. 

6. This unpardonable proceeding, as 
is usually the case with such acts of 
barbarity, aggravated instead of stifling 
the prevailing discontents ; and the ezr 
citement in Uie colony soon became so 
vehement, that the Constituent As- 
sembly felt the necessity of taking 
some steps to idlay it The moderate 
and violent paiiies in that body took 
different sides, and all Europe looked 
with anxiety upon a debate so novel 
in its kind, and fraught with such mo- 
mentous consequences to a large por- 
tion of the human race. Bamave, 
Malouet, Alexander Lameth, Bertrand 
de Molleville, and Clermont Tomierre, 
strongly argued, that men long accus- 
tomed to servitude could not receive 
the perilous gift of liberty with safety 
either to themselves or to others, ex- 
cept by slow degrees, and that the ef- 
fect of suddenly admitting that bright 
light upon a benighted population, 
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wotild be to throw them into inevitable 
and fatal convulaiona But Mirabeaa, 
i^e master-epirit of the Assembly, and 
the only one of its leaders who com- 
bined popular principles with a just 
appreciaiaon of the danger of pushing 
them to ezoesB, was no more, and the 
deolamations of Brissot and the Giron- 
dists prevailed over these statesmanlike 
ideas. By a deeree passed on 1 7th May 
1791, the privileges of equality were 
•conferred indiscriminately on fdl per- 
sons of colour bom of a free father and 
mother. 

7. Far from appreciating the hourly 
increasing dangers of their situation, 
and endeavouring to foim with the 
newcitizens an d^ganised body to check 
the further progress of leveUing prin- 
eiples, the planters openly endeavoured 
to resist this rash decree. Civil war 
was preparing in this once peaceful 
and beautiful colony; arms were col- 
lecting ; the soldiers, caressed and se- 
duced by both parties, were wavering 
between their old feelings of regal aUe- 
giance and the modem influence of 
intoxicating principles, when a new 
and terrible enemy tu'ose^ who speedily 
extinguished in blood the discord of 
his oppressors. On the night of the 
22d August the negro revolt, long and 
-secretly organised, at once broke forth, 
and wrapt the whole northern part of 
the colony in flames. Jean Francis, 
a slave of vast penetration, firm cha- 
racter, and violent passions, not un- 
mingled with generosity, was the leader 
of the conspiracy ; his lieutenants were 
Biasson and Toubsaint, The former, 
of gigantic stature, herculean strength, 
and indomitable ferocity, was well 
fitted to assert that superiority which 
such qualities seldom fail to command 
in savage times ; the latter, gifted with 
rare intelligence, profound dissimula- 
tion, boundless ambition, and heroic 
firmness, was fitted to become at once 
the Numa and the Bom-nlus of the 
sable republic in the western hemi- 
sphere. 

&. This vast conspiracy, productive 
in the end' of calamities in the island, 
unparalleled even in the long catalogue 
of European atrocity, had for its objects 
the total extiipation oi the whites, 



and the establishment of an indepen- 
dent black government over the whole 
colony. So inviolable was the secresy, 
so general the dissimulation of the 
slaves, that this awful catastrophe was 
noways apprehended by the European 
proprietors; and a conspiracy ^fiiich 
embraced nearly the whole negro popu- 
lation of the island, was revealed only 
by the obscure hints of a few faith- 
ful domestics, who, without betraying 
their comrades, warned their masters 
of the approach of an unknown and 
terrible danger. The explosion was 
sudden and dreadful, beyond anything 
ever before seen among mankind. 
At once the beautiful plains in the 
north of the island were covered with 
fires ; the labour of a century was de- 
voured in a night ; while the negroes, 
like imchained tigers^ precipitated 
themselves on their masters, seized 
their arms, massacred them without 
pity, or threw them into the flames. 
From all qufirters the terrified planten 
fled to Cape Town, already menaced 
by ten thousand discontented slaves 
in its own bosom ; while fifteen thou- 
sand insurgents surrounded the city, 
threatening instant destruction to the 
trembling fugitives within its walk. 
The crudities exercised on the unhappy 
captives on both sides, in this disastrous 
contest^ exceeded anything I'ecorded in 
history. The negroes marched with 
spiked infants on their spears instead 
of colours; they sawed asunder the 
male prisoners, and violated thefemalee 
on the dead bodies of their husbands. 
Nor were the whites slow in taking 
vengeance for these atrocities. In 
several sallies firom Cape Town, the 
discipline and courage of the Euro- 
peans prevailed. Numerous prisoners 
were made, who were instantly put to 
death ; and the indiscriminate rage of 
the victors extended to the old men, 
women, and children of the insurgent 
race, who had taken no part in the 
revolt 

9. While these disasters were over- 
whelming the northern part of the 
island, the southern was a prey to the 
fierce and increasing discord of the 
planters and people of colour. At 
length the opposite parties came into 
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opeu collisioiL The mulattoes, aided 
by a body of negroeB, blockaded Port- 
au-Prince ; while the whites of that 
town and its vicinity, 8uppoi*ted by 
the national guard and troops of the 
line, assembled their forces to raise the 
fiiege. The black army was commanded 
by a chief named Hyaointhe, who dis- 
played in the action an unconmion de- 
gree of skill and intrepidity. The 
shock was terrible ; but at length the 
planters were overthrowni and their 
broken remains forced back to the 
town. In other quarters similar actions 
took place, with various success, but the 
same general result; the whites were 
finally forced into the cities, and the 
plains overrun by the insui^ent forces. 
10. Overwhelmed with consternation 
at these disastrous events, the Con- 
Btituent Assembly endeavoured, when 
it was too late, to retrace their steps. 
Bamave, who had so ably resisted the 
precipitate emancipation of the colour- 
ed races, and clearly predicted the con- 
sequences to which it would lead, pre- 
vailed upon them, in those brief days of 
returning moderation which signalised 
the close of their career, to pass a de- 
cree, which declared in substance that 
the external relations and commerce of 
the colonies should alone be subject to 
the direct legislation of the National 
Assembly in the parent state, and that 
the colonial assemblies should have 
the exclusive light of legislating, with 
the approbation of the king, tor the 
intemsd condition and rights of the 
different classes of inhabitants. But 
it was too late. This wise principle, 
which, if embraced earlier in the dis- 
cussion, might have averted all the 
disasters, only added fuel to the flames 
which were consuming the unhappy 
colony. The planters, irritated by in- 
jury and hardened by misfortune, 
positively refused to make any dispo- 
sitions for the gradual extinction of 
slavery, and insisted upon the imme- 
diate and unqualified submission of the 
whole insurgents, mulatto and negro ; 
while the slaves, emboldened by un- 
looked-for success, openly asserted their 
determination to come to no accommo- 
dation but on condition of their abso- 
lute freedom. 



11. Three delegates of the Conven- 
tion, with a reinforcement of three 
thousand men, were despatched, in 
November 1791, to endeavour to re- 
establish the afiairs of the colony, and 
reconcile its discordant inhabitants; 
but they soon found that the passions 
excited on both sides were so vehe- 
ment as to be incapable of reconcilia- 
tion. They arrived at Cape Town, 
where they found the remnant of the 
white population blockaded by the 
negro forces. They were received by 
the members of the colonial legislature 
covered with black, and those of the 
municipality arrayed in red crape; 
while instruments of punishment^ gib- 
bets and scaffolds erected in the market^ 
place, too surely told the bloody scenes 
which the island had recently wit- 
nessed. Their first step was to pro- 
claim a general amnesty, which was 
received with apparent thankfulness 
in the insurgent camps, and cold dis- 
trust by the colonial legislature. Tous- 
saint repaired to the town, where he 
professed the desire of the negroes to 
return to their duty, if their lights, as 
proclaimed by the mother country, 
were recognised ; but his language was 
not that of rebels negotiating an am- 
nesty for their offences, but of an in- 
dependent power, actuated by a desire 
to stop the effusion of blood. As such^ 
it excited the indignation of the plants 
ers, who insisted on the unqualified 
submission of the slaves, and the 
pimishment of the authors of the re- 
volt; demands which so enraged the 
negroes, that it was with difficulty 
Toussaint could prevent them from 
giving their indignation vent by the 
indiscriminate massacre of all the pri- 
soners in their hands. 

12. The Constituent Assembly had 
flattered itself that its last decree, 
which put the fate of the mulatto and 
negro population into the hands of the 
colonial legislature, would have had 
the effect of inducing the latter to con- 
cede emancipation to the half-caste 
race, and of conciliating these^ through 
gratitude for so great a benefit eon- 
ferred on them by their former mas* 
ters. But in forming that hope, thegr 
proved their ignorance of the effeet w 
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concessioiiB dictated by alarm, of which 
their own institutions were soon to af- 
ford BO memorable an example. The 
colonial legislature, aware, from dear- 
bought experience, that the prospect of 
such acquisitions in that moment of 
excitement would only inflame with 
tenfold fury all who had a drop of ne- 
gro blood in their veins, resolutely re- 
fused to make any concessions even to 
the mulatto popidation. The commis- 
sioners of the National Assembly open- 
ly took part with that unhappy body 
of men, thus deprived of the benefit 
confen.'ed on them by the mother coun- 
tiy ; in consequence of which the war, 
which had subsided during the pro- 
gress of the negotiation, broke out again 
with redoubled fury, and the mulat- 
toes everywhere joined their skill and 
intelligence to the numbers and fero- 
city of the negroes. A large body of 
whites was massacred in the church of 
Ouanaminthe by the Africans, whom 
the mulattoes had the cruelty to intro- 
duce ; and Cape Town itself was nearly 
surprised by Biasson and Toussaint at 
the head of a chosen body of their fol- 
lowers. The contest had no longer a 
semblance of equality. The insurrec- 
tion broke out on every side, extended 
into every quarter ; fire and sword de- 
voured the remains of this once splen- 
did colony ; the wretched planters all 
took shelt^ in Cape Town; and the 
slaves, deprived of the means of sub- 
sistence by their own excesses, dis- 
persed through the woods, reverting to 
the chase or plunder for a precarious 
existence. 

18. Meanwhile the Legislative As- 
sembly, which had succeeded the Con- 
stituent^ a step farther advanced in re- 
volutionary violence, was preparing ul- 
terior measures of the most frantic 
character. Irritated at the colonial 
legislature for not having followed up 
their intentions, and instigated by the 
populace, whom the efforts of Brissot 
and the SoeUtS dei Amis des Noirs at 
Paris had roused to a perfect frenzy on 
the subject, they revoked the decree of 
the 24th September preceding, which 
had conferred such ample powers on 
the colonial legislatures, dissolved the 
Aaaembly at Cape Town, and despatch- 



ed three new commissioners, Arthanx, 
Santhonax, and Polverel, with unlimit- 
ed powers to settle the affairs of the 
colony. In vain Bamave and the rem- 
nant of the constitutional party in the 
Assembly strove to moderate these ex- 
travagant proceedings : the violence of 
the Jacobins bore down all opposition. 
" Don't talk to us of danger," said Bris- 
sot; "let the colonies perish rather 
than one principle be abandoned.'' 

14. The proceedings of the new com- 
missioners speedily brought matters to 
a crisis. They arrived first at Port-au- 
Prince, and, in confoiTuity with the 
secret instructions of the government^ 
which were to dislodge the whites from 
that stronghold, they sent off to France 
the soldiers of the regiment of Artois, 
established a Jacobin club, transported 
to France or America thirty of the 
leading planters, and issued a procla- 
mation, in which they exhorted the 
colonists " to lay aside at last the pre- 
judices of colour." Having thus laid 
the revolutionary train at Port-au- 
Piince, they embarked for Cape Town, 
where they arrived in the middle of 
June. Matters had by this time reach- 
ed such a height there as indicated the 
immediate approach of a crisis. The in- 
telligence of Uie execution of the king; 
and proclamation of a republic, had 
roused to the very h^hest pitch the 
democratic passions of all the inferior 
classes. The planters, with too good 
reason, apprehended that the Conven- 
tion which had succeeded the Legisla^ 
tive Assembly would soon outstrip 
them in violence, and put the finishing 
stroke to their manifold calamities, by 
at once proclaiming the liberty of the 
slaves, and so destroying the remnant 
of property which they still possessed. 
But their destruction was nearer at 
hand than they supposed. On the 20th 
of June, a quarrel accidentally arose 
between a French naval captain and a 
mulatto officer in the service of the 
colonial government ; the commission^ 
ers ordered them both into their pre- 
sence, without regard to the distino- 
tion of colour, and this excited the 
highest indignation in the officers of 
the marine, who landed with their 
crews to take vengeance for the indig- 
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nity done to one of their members 
The colonists loudly applauded their 
conduct, and invoked their aid as the 
saviours of St Domingo : the exiles 
brought from Port-au-Prince foment- 
ed the discord as the only means of 
e£feoting their liberation ; a civil war 
speedily ensued in the blockaded capi- 
tal, and for two days blood flowed in 
torrents in these Insane contests be- 
tween the sailors of the fleet and the 
mulatto population. 

15. The negro chiefs, secretly inform- 
ed of all these disorders, resolved to 
profit by the opportunity thus afforded 
to them of finally destroying the whites. 
Three thousand insurgents penetrated 
through the works, stripped of their de- 
fenders during the general tumult, and, 
making straight for the prisons, de- 
livered a large body of slaves who were 
therein chains. Instantly the liberat- 
ed captives spread themselves over the 
town, set it on fire in every quarter, 
and massaci'ed the unhappy whites 
when seeking to escape from the con- 
flagration. A scene of matchless hor- 
ror ensued: twenty thousand negroes 
broke into the city, and, with the 
torch in one hand and the sword in 
the other, spread slaughter and devas- 
tation^around. Hai'dlyhad the strife 
of the Europeans with each other sub- 
sided, when they found themselves 
overwhelmed by the vengeance which 
had been accumulating for centuries 
in the African breast. Neither age 
nor sex was spared ; the young were 
cut down in striving to defend their 
houses, the aged in the churches where 
they had fled to implore protection; 
virgins were immolated on the altar ; 
weeping infants hurled into the fires. 
Amidst the shrieks of the sufferers and 
the shouts of the victors, the finest city 
in the West Indies was reduced to 
ashes. Its splendid churches, its stately 
palaces, were wrapped in flames ; thirty 
thousand human beings perished in the 
massacre, and the wretched fugitives 
who had escaped from this scene of 
horror on boanl the ships were guided 
in their passage over the deep by the 
prodigious light which arose from their 
burning habitations. They almost aU 
took r^ge in the United States, where 



they were received with the mostgen^* 
rous hospitality; but the frigate La* 
Fine foundered on the passage, and 
five hundred of the survivors from the 
flames perished in the waves. 

16. Thus fell the queen of the An- 
tilles, tiie most stately monument of 
European opulence that had yet ai-isen 
in the New World. Nothing deterred, 
however, by this unparalleled calamity, 
the commissioners of the Republic pur" 
sued their frantic career ; and, amidst 
the smoking ruins of the capital, pub- 
lished a decree which proclaimed the 
freedom of all the blacks who should 
enrol themselves under the standards 
of the Republic ; a measure which was 
equivalent to the instant abolition of 
slavery over the whole island. Further 
resistance was now hopeless. The Re- 
publican authorities became the moat 
ardent persecutors of the planters; pur» 
sued alike by Jacobin frenzy and Afri- 
can vengeance, they fled in despain 
Polverel proclaimed the liberty of the 
blacks in the west^ and Montbinin gave 
free vent to his hatred of the colonists, 
by compelling them to leave Port-au- 
Prince, which had not yet fallen into 
the hands of the negroes. Evexywhere 
the triumph of the slaves was complete> 
and the authority of the planters for 
ever destroyed. But although the libe- 
ration of the negroes was effected, the 
independence of the island was not yet 
established. The English regarded with 
the utmost jealousy this violent explo- 
sion in their vicinity ; and the leaders 
of the insuiigents soon perceived that 
they could maintain their freedom only 
by an alliance with the French govern- 
ment. Toussaint, influenced by these 
views, passed into the service of Franca 
with the rank of colonel, and the blacks 
began to be organised into regiments 
under the standards of the Republic. 

17. The British before long appeared 
as actors on this theatre of devastation. 
They were naturally apprehensive of 
the utmost danger to tiieir West In- 
dian possessions, from the establish- 
ment of BO great a revolutionary out- 
post in the centre of the Gulf of Mexico ; 
and entertained a hope that, by allying 
themselves with the remnant of the 
planters, they might not only extin- 
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guish that frightful volcano, but pos- 
sibly wrest the island with all its com- 
merce from the French Republic. A 
British squadron appeared off Port-au- 
Prince early in 1794, and took posses- 
sion of that town in the June follow- 
ing. They afterwards secured the mole 
of St Nicholas, the principal harbour 
of the island ; and the negro chief Hya- 
cinthe passed into their service with 
twelve thousand blacks. Encouraged 
by this great reinforcement, they com- 
menced a systematic warfare for the 
reduction of the island. But Tous- 
saint, at the head of the French forces 
and the great majority of the negroes, 
still maintained tiie standard of inde- 
pendence : the blacks soon deserted the 
British standard; the deadly climate 
mowed down the European troops; th^ 
were gradually pressed backwanl to the 
sea-coast ; and at length the mole of St 
Nicholas, their principal stronghold, ca- 
pitulated to the victorious negro chief. 
18. No sooner were they delivered 
from external enemies, than the parties 
in the island broke out into furioius hos- 
tility with each other. The mulattoes 
beheld with undisguised apprehension 
the preponderance which the negi'oes 
had acquired in the late contests, 
and arrayed themselves under General 
Rigaud, and HMouviUe, the commis- 
sioner of the French government, to 
resist Toussaint, who was at the head 
of the African population. A frightful 
civil war ensued, which was long car^ 
ried on with various success; but at 
length the mulattoes were overcome, 
and Rigaud was forced to take refuge 
within the walls of Cayes, the sole 
fortress on the island which still ac- 
knowledged his authority. Toussaint, 
who still professed himself a lieutenant 
of the French Republic, now undis- 
puted master of the field, immediately 
turned his forces against the Spanish 
part of the colony, which had been 
ceded to France by the treaty of Bdle. 
He marched at the same time against 
Port"au-Prince and Cape Town; his 
progress was one continued triumph ; 
the Spanish territory received him with- 
out resistance, and in December 1800, 
his authority was obeyed from one 
end of the territory to the other. 



19. Matters were in this situation 
when Napoleon^who had now succeed- 
ed to the helm of government, began 
to turn his attention to the affairs of 
this long neglected and now ruined 
colony. Entirely directed by military 
ideas, he immediately conceived the 
design of regaining the French do- 
minion over the island by means of 
Toussaint, who had now concentrated 
in his own hands all its fbrces, and for 
this purpose lent a willing ear to the 
representations of Colonel Vineent, 
whom the negro chief had sent to 
Paris to lay the state of its afSurs 
before the First Consul. Influenced 
by these views, he sent back thttt 
officer with a decree, confirming Tous* 
saint in his command as general-in- 
chief, establishing the constitution 
there, which in France^ followed the 
18th Brumaire, and issued a proclama- 
tion, in which he called on the " brave 
blacks to remember that France alone 
had recognised their freedom." This 
proclamation cut o^ all hopes from 
Rigaud and the remnant of the mu- 
latto population, who immediately, in 
despair, embarked from Cayes, and 
dispersed themselves over tiie West 
India Islands, abandoning for ever their 
country to the insurgent population for 
whom they had made so many sacri- 
fices — ^the usual fate of those in the 
middle ranks who stir up the paasioBs 
of the lowest. 

20. Toussaint, now undisputed gov- 
ernor of the whole island, adopted the 
most vigorous measures to put an end 
to the public discord. While he hin^ 
self published a general amnesty, and 
paraded in triumph through the ii^aad, 
attended by all the pomp of European 
splendour, he committed to his fero- 
cious lieutenant, Dessalines, the task 
of extinguishing the remains of the 
hostile party. That chief executed the 
duty with scrupulous exactness and 
fatal effect. The method of wholesale 
execution by means of noyades, im- 
ported from France by the revolution- 
ary agents, was practised with cruel 
success, and African vengeance availed 
itself of the means of destruction which 
revolutionary wickedness had invented. 
While Toussaint was received with 
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discharges of cannon and every de- 
monstratiou of public joy in the prin- 
cipal cities of the island, ten thousand 
unhappy captives were put to^ death 
by the orders of his bloodthirsty lieu- 
tenant ; and the remains of the ardent 
race of mulattoes, whose ambition had 
first disturbed the peace of the island, 
perished by the hands of the servile 
crowd whom they had themselves ele- 
vated into irresistible power. 

21. Belivered by this bloody execu- 
tion from almost all his enemies, Tous- 
saint applied himself, with his wonted 
vigour, to restore Uie cultivation of 
the island, which, amidst the public 
calamities, had been almost totally 
abandoned. Imitatingthe feudal policy, 
he distributed the unoccupied build- 
ings and lands among his military fol- 
lowers; and their authority having 
compelled the common men to work, 
the level parts of the country soon 
assumed a compcu*aiively flourishing 
appearance. At the same time an as- 
sembly of the leading chiefei of the 
country was convoked at Cape Town, 
who drew up a constitution for the 
inhabitants, and conferred on Tons- 
saint unlimited authority, under the 
title of President and G-ovemor for life, 
with the right of nominating his suc- 
cessor. Colonel Vincent was imme- 
diately despatched to Paris with the 
new constitution, and a letter from 
Toussaint to the Fii*at Consul, begin- 
ning with the words, ''The first of 
blacks to the first of whites." The 
African chief was active, energetic, and 
magnanimous: his deeds wUl secure 
for him a lasting place in the page <^ 
history. But he was dark and deceit- 
ful, a perfect master of dissimulation, 
and, like all blacks who have risen to 
eminence, vain to a degree of which all 
the vanity, great as it is, of the Old 
World can give but a feeble idea. 

22. This unexpected intelligence was 
a severe blow to the First ConsuL He 
at once perceived that Toussaint had 
no intention of remaining his lieuten- 
ant; that the feeling of independence 
had taken root; and that, imless a 
blow was immediately strack, the co- 
lony was for ever lost to the French 
empire. Colonel Vincent arrived with 



this despatch on the 14th October 
1801, just thirteen days after the sig- 
nature of the preliminaries of peace 
with England, and when the now paci- 
fied ocean afforded him the means of at 
once reasserting the French dominion 
over the island He immediately re- 
solved to subdue the colony by force 
of arms, and restore to France those 
inestimable maritime advantages which 
its possession had so long secured to 
the monarchy. The idea of regaining 
a commerce which, with the addition 
of the Spanish part of the island, might 
be expected to amount to sixteen mil- 
lions sterling, employ two thousand 
ships and thirty thousand seamen, was 
irresistible to a newly installed sove- 
reign, who felt his deficiency in these 
particulars to be the only impediment 
to universal dominion. 

23. Meanwhile, under the stem and 
severe government of the African chief, 
the fields of St Domingo began to re- 
gain in part their once smilmg aspect. 
The military discipline which, during 
the long previous wars, he had been 
enabled to difiuse among his followers, 
afforded him the means of establishing 
that forced cultivation, without which 
experience has ever found the negro 
race incapable of pursuing the labour 
of civilised life. The mulattoes, com- 
pelled to engage in the most degrading 
occupations, bitterly lamented the in- 
supportable black yoke they had im- 
posed upon themselves; the negroes, 
foBced to re-enter their fields and work- 
shops, found that their dreams of li- 
berty had vanished into air, and that 
they had only made an exchange of 
masters for the worse. Their comfort- 
able dwellings, their neat gardens, their 
substantial fare, had disappeared, and 
there remained only the bitterness of 
servitude without its protection, the 
license of freedom without its industry. 
But, amidst the most acute individual 
suffering, the rigid government of Tous- 
saint succeeded ere long, by the appli- 
cation of force, in restoring, in part, the 
cultivation of the colony. The negroes 
were detained, by the terrors of mili- 
tary execution, in the most complete 
subordination. His lieutenants, Chris- 
tophe and Dessaliues, attended by an 
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armed band, enforced the obligation of 
labour, and executed the iniral code 
with the most unsparing severity. Of- 
ten they caused delinquents to be exe- 
cuted on the spot, in their own presence, 
for trifling acts of disobedience. The 
chiefs to whom the lands were allotted 
submitted to the rule of a master whom 
they at once feared and admired. Com- 
merce with the adjoining islands and 
the United States began to revive from 
its ashes ; and out of the surplus pro- 
duce and customs of the island, the gov- 
ernment obtained the means of main- 
taining a respectable military establish- 
ment. Eighteen thousand infantry, 
twelve hundred cavalry, and fifteen 
hundred mounted gent-d'armeSf pre- 
served order in the colony, and gave it 
the appearance of a military establish- 
ment. Toussaint, amidst other great pro- 
jects, had conceived the design of pur- 
chasing slaves from the adjoining states, 
for experience had already proved that 
the African race, when free, is incap- 
able of continued personal labour. His 
activity was unbounded. He often 
rode forty leagues in a day, and, after 
the manner of the Russian czars, sud- 
denly fell like a flash of lightning on 
delinquents in a part of the island, who 
imagined he was a hundred miles off^, 
and wholly ignorant of their proceed- 
ings. He eagerly amassed a treasure, 
a resource against future dangers, 
which was stored up in his stronghold 
at "Morne du Chaos," in the midst of 
woody steeps and precipices. Like 
most men of an ardent temperament, 
he was passionately fond of women, 
especially of the old European fami- 
lies, many of whom purchased his 
protection by their dishonour. His 
courtiers constantly compared him to 
the First Consul, and nothing flattered 
him so much as being assimilated to 
the hero of the Old World. His au- 
thority was absolute and universal; 
and the convulsions of St Domingo 
added another to the numerous proofs 
furnished by history, that revolution- 
ary movements, under whatever cir- 

* The American war of independence is no 
exception. It was not so much a revolu- 
tionary movement as a national war between 
one distant power and another; and, but for 



cumstances commenced, invariably ter- 
minate in establishing the unlimited 
despotism of a single individual.* 

24. But it was no part of the designs 
of the First Consul to allow this mag- 
nificent colony to slip out of the graspr 
of Fiunce, or to leave its reviving com* 
merce to nourish only the navy of Bri- 
tain. Hardly was the ink of his signa- 
ture to the preliminaries of a maritime 
peace dry, when he turned his atten- 
tion to the conquest of the island. In- 
dependently of the maritime and politi- 
cal advantages to be derived from such 
a measui'e, he entertained the most 
sanguine hopes of the accession of in- 
fluence which he would obtain front 
the disposal of the immense posses- 
sions, belonging chiefly to the emigrant 
noblesse, which would be recovered ia 
the western hemisphere. Having taken 
his resolution, he proceeded, with his 
wonted vigour and ability, in prepar- 
ing the means of its execution. An 
extraordinary degree of activity was 
immediately manifested in the dock- 
yards of Brest, rOrient,Rochefort, Tou- 
lon, Havre, Flushing, and Cadiz. Land 
forces began to diverge towards these 
different points of embarkation, and 
the destination of the armament was 
announced in the following proclama- 
tion issued by government : — " At St 
Domingo, systematic acts have disturb- 
ed the political horizon. Under equivo- 
oal appearances, the government has 
permitted itself to see only the ig- 
norance which confounds names and 
things, which usurps when it seeks 
to obey; but a fleet and an army, 
which are prepaiing in the harbours 
of Europe, will soon dissipate these 
clouds, and St Domingo will be reduo 
ed, in whole, to the government of the 
Republic." In the proclamation ad- 
dressed to the blacks, it was announc- 
ed by the same authority : — " What- 
ever may be your origin or your colour, 
you are Frenchmen, and all alike free 
and equid before €rod and the Repub- 
lic. At St Domingo and Guadaloupe 
slavery no longer exists— all are free — 

the boundless extent of the back settlementa* 
it is more than doubtful whether even thero 
the same results would not hav& taken place 
before this time. 
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all sliall remain free. At Martinique 
different principles must be obaervML" 

25. The force collected in the diffe- 
rent harbours of the Republic for this 
purpose was the greatest that Europe 
had ever yet sent forth to the New 
World. Thirty-five ships of the line, 
twenty-one frigates, and above eighty 
smaller vessels, having on board twenty- 
one thousand land troops were soon 
assembled. They resembled rather the 
preparations for the subjugation of 
a rival power, than the forces destined 
for the reduction of a distant colonial 
settlement. The fleet was commanded 
by Villaret-Joyeuse ; the army by Le 
Clerc, the brother-in-law of Napoleon* 
and husband of the Princess Pauline, 
whose exquisite figure has since been 
immortalised by the chisel of Canova. 
The land forces were almost all compos- 
ed of the conquerors of Hohenlinden; 
the First Consul gladly availed himself 
of this opportunity to rid himself of a 
large portion of the veterans most ad- 
verse to his authority. The most dis- 
tinguished generals of Moreau's army, 
Richepanse, Rochambeau, Lapoype, and 
their redoubtable comrades, were em- 
ployed in the same destination. In the 
selection of the general-in-chief, the 
First Consul was not less influenced by 
private considerations. He was desir- 
ous of giving the means of enriching 
themselves to two relations, whose pas- 
sion for dress and extravagant habits 
had already occasioned repeated and 
disagreeable pecuniary demands on the 
public ti'easury. 

26. The British government natu- 
rally conceived no small disquietude at 
the preparation of so great an arma- 
ment, at the very time when the signa- 
ture of the preliminaries rendered it 
difficult to imagine what could be its 
-destination. They demanded, accord- 
ingly, explanations on the subject, and 
the cabinet of the Tuileries at once un- 
folded the object of the expedition. 
INTot deeming themselves entitled to 
interfere between France and her colo- 
nies, and perhaps not secretly disin- 
clined to the subjugation of so formi- 
dable a neighbour as an independent 
negro state in the dose vicinity of her 
slave colonies, Great Britain abstained 



from any further opposition, and merely 
took the precautionary measures of as- 
sembling a powerful fleet of observa- 
tion inBantry Bay, andgreatlysti*ength- 
ening the naval force in the West Indies. 
27. The fleets from Brest, I'Orient 
and Rochefort, all set sail on the 14th 
December 1801. The land forces they 
had on board, under the inmiediate 
command of Le Clerc, amounted at first 
only to ten thousand men, but they 
were followed by reinforcements from 
Cadiz, Brest, Havre, and Holland, which 
swelled the troops ultimately to thirty- 
five thousand men. The first division 
of this formidable force appeared off 
the island in the beginning of Febru- 
ary. So completely was the govern- 
ment of St Domingo at fault as to the 
object of the expedition, that, had it 
not been for fifteen days which were 
lost in the Bay of Biscay in assembling 
the different divisions of the fleet, 
Toussaint would have been surprised 
ere he had begun to make any prepara- 
tions whatever for his defence. No 
sooner, however, did he receive intelli- 
gence from an American vessel of the 
appearance of the fleet in the western 
latitudes, than he instantly took his 
line, despatched messengers in all direc- 
tions to assemble his forces, and an- 
nounced his heroic resolution in these 
memorable words: "A dutiful son, 
without doubt, owes submission and 
obedience to his mother ; but if that 
parent should become so unnatural as 
to aim at the destruction of its own 
offspring, nothing remains but to in- 
trust vengeance to the hands of God. 
If I must die, I will die as a brave sol- 
dier, and a man of honour. I fear no 
one." 

28. But events quickly succeeded 
each other, which warned the negro 
chief of the desperate nature of Uie 
contest to which he was committed. 
He had recently before concluded a 
convention for mutual assistance with 
General Nugent^ the governor of Ja- 
maica, and with reason placed great 
reliance on the efficacious support of 
the English naval power to protect his 
dominions from the threatened inva- 
sion, when the intelligence of the peace 
of Amiens, followed by accounts of 
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the arrival of the French fleet in the 
neighbourhood of the island, at once 
dissipated these expdbtations. He haS' 
tened to Cape Samana to obtain, with 
his own eyes, a view of the formidable 
armament of which report had so 
magnified the terrors ; and was struck 
with astonishment at the sight of it, 
covering, as it did, the ocean with its 
sails, and so much beyond anything 
yet seen in these latitudes. For a mo- 
ment he hesitated on the part he should 
adopt. "We must die," said he; 
" France in a body has come to St 
Domingo. We have been deceived; 
they are determined to take vengeance 
and enslave the blacks." Recovering, 
however, soon after, his wonted re- 
solution, he mournfully cast his eyes 
over the interminable fleet, whose sails, 
as far as the eye could reach, covered 
the ocean, and despatched couriers in 
all directions to rouse the most deter- 
mined resistance. His forces, how- 
ever, even with all the advantages of 
climate and local knowledge, were 
scarcely correspondent to the magnani- 
mous resolution. They hardly exceed- 
ed twenty thousand men, dispersed 
over the whole island ; and whatever 
their courage may have been, they 
could not be expected to stand the 
shock of the troops with whom the 
Austrian veterans had contended in 
vain. 

29. Le Clerc gave orders to com- 
mence the disembarkation at Cape 
Town, on the 1st February, where 
Ohristophe commanded ; but difficul- 
ties arose in consequence of the im- 
possibility of finding a pilot to guide 
the vessels into the harbour. At length 
the admiral seized upon the harbour- 
admiral, a mulatto, named Sangos, put 
a rope about his neck, and threatened 
him with instant death if he did not 
show the way, and a bribe of fifty thou- 
sand francs (£2000) if he would ; but 
nothing could induce him to betray 
his country. The precious time thus 
gained was turned to good account by 
Christophe. He rapidly organised every- 
thing for burning what yet remained 
of the town, which had been in part 
rebuilt since the sack ten years before ; 
removed all the inhabitants capable of 



bearing arms, and all the stores which 
could be of service to the enemy, and 
only waited the signal of disembarka- 
tion to apply the torch in every diiec* 
tion. ' On the 4th, the division of Har* 
dy effected a lancUng on the one side 
of the capital, and Rochambeau on the 
other, under cover of a brisk cannon* 
ade firom the fleet ; on the same night 
the town was set on flre, and burned 
with the utmost fary; out of edghl} 
hundred houses, scarcely sixty were 
standing on the following morning, and 
the first struggles of African indepen- 
dence were signalised by an act of de* 
votion, of which European patriotism 
has exhibited few examples The gene- 
rous sacrifice was not made in vain : 
both stores and provisions, which might 
have furnished invaluable supplies to 
the army, were destroyed, and out of 
the ruins of the city arose those pesti- 
lential vapours which afterwards proved 
more fatal to the troops than all the 
forces that Toussaint oould assemble 
for i^eir destruction.* 

80. This sinister oommencement> 
however, so ominous of the desperate 
nature of the resistance which they 
might expect, was not immediately fol- 
lowed by the disasters which were ap- 
prehended. European skill and dis* 
cipline soon asserted their wonted su- 
periority over the military efforts of 
the other quarters of the globe ; and 
how could the blacks, but recently 
emancipated from the lash of slavery, 
be expected to withstand, in r^;ular 
combat, the conquerors of Hohenlin- 
den ? Qeneral Kerveseau without dif- 

* The parallel conflagrations of Numan<r 
tium, Gape Town, and Moscow, prove^ that 
whatever may be the deficiency in industry^ 
or the habits of perseveriug exertion, the 
negro race is as capable as the European of 
the sacrifices required by patriotic spirit. 
When we recollect that it was in a oomparsr 
tively rude state of society that all these 
heroic deeds were done, and that the history 
of civilisation in its later stages has aflforded 
no similar examples, we are led to the con- 
duaion, that the progress of refinement, by 
extending the influence of artificial wants^ 
and strengthening the bonds by which men 
are bound to their individual possessions^ 
gradually weakens the cords of public feeU 
ugs, and that a foundation is thus laid, by 
the wisdom of Nature, for the decay of em- 
pires in the very consequences of their exten* 
sion and greatness. 
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ficulty made himself maater of the 
SpAnJfih part of the island, which had on- 
^nJHingly submitted to ihe negro gov 
emmenth Boudet and Latouche, land- 
ed at Port-au-Prince in the harbour, 
in the face of the enemy,. and pursued 
them so rapidly into the town, as to 
save it from the conflagration with 
whichit was menaoedby thesarage Des- 
salines; while the whole southern part 
of the island submitted at once to the 
authority of the inyaders, and was thus 
savedfrom impending destruction. The 
important harbour of the mole of St 
Nicholas was occupied without oppo- 
sition ; but Dessalines, who had failed 
in accomplishing that objectat Port-au- 
Prince, did not abandon St Hare till 
he had reduced it to ashes. On all 
sides the plains and sea-coast fell into 
the hands of the Europeans, and the 
n^gro forces were driven back into the 
impracticable and wooded mountain- 
ridges in the central parts of the island. 
31. But this apparent triumph was 
the result chiefly of the profound and 
resolute system of defence adopted by 
the negro government, which consisted 
in destroying the cities on the ooast^ 
ruining the cultivated plains which 
might afford supplies to the enemy, 
and retiring into the woody fastnesses 
in the interior, called, in the emphatio 
language of the country, ** the Qrand 
Chaos," where the system of bush- 
flghting might render unavailing the 
discipline and experience of the Euro- 
pean soldiers. There is nothing in the 
temperate zone comparable to the dif< 
Acuity and intricacy of these primeval 
forests, where enormous trees shoot up 
to the height of two hundred feet from 
the ground, and their stems are enve- 
loped in an impenetrable thicket of 
oreepers and underwood, which flour- 
ish under the heat of a vertical sun. 
No roads, few paths, traverse this sa- 
vage district ; almost the only mode of 
penetrating through it is by following 
the beds of the torrents, which in that 
humid climate frequently furrow ihe 
sides of the mountains, where a column 
of regular soldiers is exposed to a mur^ 
derous fire from the unseen bands sta- 
tioned in the overhanging woods» It 
wasTouasaint's design to maintain him- 



self in these impenetrable fastnesses, 
sending forth merely light parties to 
harass the flanks^and rear of the enemy, 
until the pestilential season of autunm 
arrived, and the heavy rains had gene* 
rated those noxious vapours, which in 
that deadly climate so rapidly prove 
fatal to European constitutions. He 
had only twelve thousand regulai* troops 
remaining, but they were aided by the 
desultory effoits of the negroes in the 
plains, who were ever ready, like the 
peasants of La Vendue, to answer his 
summons, though apparently engaged 
only in agricultural pursuits ; and with 
such auxiliaries, and the prospect of 
approaching pestilence, his resources 
were by no means to be despised, even 
by the best-appointed European army. 
All the blacks were animated with the 
most enthusiastic spirit ; for the inten- 
tions of the invader were no longer 
doubtful, and the tenor of the last in- 
structions to Le Olerc had transpired, 
which were to re-establish slavery 
throughout the whole island. 

82. Penetrated with the difficulty of 
the novel species of warfare on which 
he was about to enter, Le Clerc tried 
to prevail on the negro chief, by con- 
ciliatory measures and the force of his 
paternal affections, to lay down hia 
arms. For this pui*pose, he sent to 
him his two sons, whom he had brought 
with him from Paris, whither they had 
been sent to complete their education, 
along with their crafty preceptor, M. 
Coisnon, and a letter from the First 
Consul, in which he acknowledged hia 
great services to France, and offered 
him the command of the colony, if he 
would submit to the laws of the Re- 
pubHc. With no small difficulty the 
children made their way to the habita- 
tion of their father at Ennery, thirty 
leagues from Cape Town, in themoim- 
tains. The mother wept for joy on be- 
holding her long-lost offspring; and 
the chief himself, who was absent on 
their arrival, fell on their necks on his 
return, and for a moment was shaken 
in his resolution to maintain the inde- 
pendence of his country by the might 
of parental affection. He soon, how- 
ever, recovered the wonted firmness oi 
his character. In vain his sons em* 
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braced bis knees, and implored him to 
accede to the proposal of the First 
Consul; in vain his wife and family 
added their tears. He left it to their 
own choice whether they would remain 
with him or return to France. One 
declared he would live and die with 
his father, a freeman ; the other bro- 
ther was agitated and unceiiiain. Tons- 
saint saw through the artifice of his 
enemies, and clearly pei'ceived that 
his submission would be the signal for 
the re-establishment of slavery through- 
out the colony. In the generous con- 
tention, patriotic duty prevailed over 
parental love. He sent back his sons 
to Le Clerc, with an evasive letter pro- 
posing an armistice. The French gene- 
ral granted him four days to determine, 
and again restored them to their fa- 
ther. Toussaint, upon %his, retained 
his sons, and returned no answer to 
Le Clerc, who forthwith declared him 
a rebel, and prepared to carry on the 
war to the last extremity. 

83. A few days afterwards the Tou- 
lon squadron arrived, bringing a re- 
inforcement of six thousand men ; and 
the French general, finding himself at 
the head of fifteen tiiousand effective 
men, prepai*ed for a concentric attack 
from all quarters on the wooded fast- 
nesses stiU in the hands of the negro 
chief. It took place on the 17th, with 
the greatest success. Toussaint in- 
trenched himself with two thousand 
five hundred of his best troops, sup- 
ported by two thousand armed negroes, 
in a strong position on the summit of 
a plateau surrounded by precipices, 
entangled with underwood or over- 
shadowed by gigantic trees, in the 
ravine of Couleuvre, at the entrance of 
the hill and woody region. He was there 
attacked and defeated by Rochambeau, 
with the loss of seven hundred men. 
His lieutenant, Maurepas, who had 
gained an important success at Gros 
Home, was by this advantage placed 
between two fires, and forced to sur- 
render ; and soon after entered, with 
all his followers, into the service of the 
Republic. Dessalines, defeated by Bou- 
det in the neighbourhood of St Marc, 
like the governor of Moscow in after 
^ays, wiUi his own hands set fire to 



his dwelling. All his officera followed 
his example, and the retreat of the 
blacks towards the mountains in the 
south was preceded by the massacre of 
twelve hundred whites, and clouds of 
smoke, which announced the destruc- 
tion of all the plantations in that part 
of the island. 

84. Nothing daunted by these cala- 
mities, Dessalines had no sooner reached 
a place of security in the hills than he 
meditated an expedition against Port- 
au-Prince, from which tibe French 
troops had been in a great measure 
withdrawn ; but it was defeated by the 
skill and valour of Latouche-TreviUe, 
and he was compelled to fall back to 
the mountains. The beaten remains 
of the blacks now assembled at the 
fort of Cr6te-k-Pierrot, an inconsider- 
able stronghold erected by the English 
at the confluence of two streams, in a 
position deemed inaccessible. Here, 
however, they were assaulted by two 
brigades of the French army imder 
Debelle ; but such was the vigour of 
the fire kept up by the blacks with 
grape and musketry, that the attempt 
to carry it by a eoup-de-main failed, and 
the assailants were repulsed with the 
loss of seven hundred of their bravest 
troops. Le Clerc, upon this, concen- 
trated all his disposable forces for the 
attack of this important point. The 
divisions both of Hardy and Rocham- 
beau were brought up to support that 
of Debelle, and an escalade was again 
tried with the victorious troops of 
Rochambeau, who were a second time 
repulsed with severe loss. Le Clerc 
now despaired of reducing the fort but 
by regular approaches; and heavy 
artilleiy having, with infinite difilculty, 
been at length planted against it^ the 
defences were battered in breach, and 
everythiDg disposed for an assault. 
Conceiving themselves unable to resist 
the attack of so considerable a body, 
the negroes, during the night, fell fa- 
riously upon the blockading forces, cut 
their way through, and got clear o£^ 
highly elated at having arrested the 
whole French army above three weeks, 
and inflicted on them a loss of fifteen 
hundred men, in the attack of a fort 
so inconsiderable, that fifteen pieces of 
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cannon only were found mounted on 
the ramparts. 

35. Meanwhile Toussaint was again 
rallying his broken diyisions in the 
rear of the besieging force, and had 
spread terror in every direction through 
the conquered territory. His lieu- 
tenant, Christophe, carried hiR noc- 
turnal incursions as far as Cape Town, 
and kept in constant alarm the feeble 
garrison which was left amidst its 
ruins.. The division of Hardy, in con- 
sequence, fell back to their assistance, 
and, reinforced by two thousand five 
hundred fresh troops, which had just 
disembarked from the Dutch fleet, its 
brave commander issued forth, and 
took the field against Christophe. But 
the blacks, taught by experience, no- 
where appeared in large bodies, and 
kept up such a murderous guerilla war- 
fare against the invaders, that, without 
making any sensible progress, they 
sustained a very serious diminution. 
The war daily assumed a more savage 
character. When the French reached 
Verettes, in the mountains, they found 
the ground strewed with the remains 
of eight hundred whites, many of them 
women and children, who had been 
carried away as captives by the negroes 
in their retreat. A stem feeling of 
vengeance took possession of their 
minds ; all idea of quarter was there- 
after at an end. Christophe at length 
retired to his old and formidable posi- 
tions of Dondon and La Grand Riviere, 
at the entrance of the woody defiles. 
He was there attacked by Hardy, but 
the French were defeated with heavy 
loss. 

86. Both parties were now exhausted 
with this deadly strife. The negroes, 
driven from the rich and cultivated 
part of the island into the sterile and 
intricate woody fastnesses, had no re- 
sources for successfully prolonging the 
contestb Their means of subsistence 
must soon be expected to fail in these 
savage thickets ; they had beheld with 
astonishment the agility and courage 
^th which the French soldiers pur- 
sued them into their most inaccessible 
retreats, and began to despair of suc- 
cessfully maintauing the contest with 
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an enemy who was continually receiv- 
ing reinforcements « from apparently 
interminable squadrons. On the other 
hand, Le Clerc was not less desirous to 
come to an accommodation. Although, 
in a campaign of six weeks, he had, by 
great exertions, surmounted incredible 
difficulties, yet it could not be dis- 
sembled that these advantages had 
been gained by enormous sacrifices. The 
reinforcements received from France 
were far from compensating the losses 
which had been sustained ; the soldiers, 
worn out with fatigue, and disgusted 
with an inglorious warfare, passionately 
longed for repose; their republican 
principles revolted at shedding their 
blood so profusely for the re-establish- 
ment of slavery; the military chest 
was exhausted, and the unhealtixy sea- 
son fast approaching, which would mow 
down the troops yet faster than the 
deadly aim of the negroes. These 
feelings at length led to an accommo- 
dation. The French general secretly 
entered into a separate negotiation 
with the leaders of the enemy ; Chris- 
tophe and Dessalines followed the ex- 
ample of Maurepas, and went over with 
their forces to the French service, 
where they received their former rank 
and appointments; and the heroic 
Toussaint was left, with a few thou- 
sand devoted followers, to make head 
against not only the European in- 
vaders, but the faithless Africans who 
had ranged themselves on their side. 
Borne down by necessity, the negro 
chief was at length forced to submit ; 
but, in doing so, he maintained the 
dignity of his character, and, instead 
of accepting the rank and emoluments 
which had seduced the fidelity of his 
followers, returned to his mountain 
farm of Enneiy, and resumed, like Cin- 
cinnatus, the occupations of rural life. 
87. This pacification was complete ; 
and everything promised a successful 
issue to this hazardous expedition. 
The negro chiefs rivalled each other in 
deeds testifying the reality of their 
submission. Christophe, Dessalines, 
Maurepas, zealously performed all the 
duties imposed upon them by the 
French general Thirty thousand mus- 
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Iceti wore surrendered in the depart- 
ment of the north alone, and stored 
up in the magazines of Cape Town. 
The French even found themselves 
compelled to restram the ferocious 
seal of their new allies, who put to 
death, without mercy, all the negroes 
who evaded the general disarming. 
Everywhere the blacks returned to 
their usual occupations. The work- 
shops, the fields, were filled with la- 
bourers; foreign ships began to fre- 
quent the harbours, and commerce to 
, give an air of returning prosperity to 
lake scene of desolation. The regula- 
tions chalked out by Toussaint were 
for the most part adopted ; the officers 
he had selected confirmed in i^eir 
respective commands ; and the founda* 
tions of a judicious system of colonial 
Bdministration laid, by an assembly 
convoked at Cape Town.* As the 
public treasury was exhausted, General 
he Clerc pledged his private credit for 
these beneficent undertakings : a gen- 
erous confidence, which was returned 
by the French government by a base 
disavowal, which involved his family 
in total ruin. 

38. The secret instructions of the 
First Consul directed the commander- 
in-chief to engage all the negro chiefs 
to accept situations in the French ser- 
vice, and to send them over to receive 
employment, according to their rank, 
in the French Continental armies. It 
was not very likely that the soldiers of 
Marengo and Hohenlinden would have 
submitted to be commanded by negro 
officers, or that the place of Rocham- 

* The regulations of Tousssdnt had con- 
verted personal into rural servitude. The 
negroes were compelled to work in common 
by their overseers and officers, and received 
in return a fourth of the produce, which 
fourth was divided among them, according 
to the skill and strength of each individual 
The Inspectors exercised a summary juris- 
diction over the labourers. All delinquencies 
were brought before them by the proprietors, 
and they forthwith investigated and punished 
the offence with rigid severity. Free labour 
was unknown, and continues so, generally 
•peaking, to this day. It was the reality of 
slavery without its name. These regulations 
urere so judicious, among apeople invincibly 
averse to voluntaiy exertion, that they were 
immediately adopted by the French general. 
-"DlTMAi^ viii. 263. 269. 



beau. Hardy, and Richepanse could 
have been supplied by the sable gene- 
rals of division from Toussaint's army. 
Napoleon's real design was to deprive 
the blacks of their efficient leaders, and 
so pave the way for the re-establish* 
ment of slavery and the ancient pro- 
prietors. This was soon made mani- 
fest by what occurred at Guadaloupe. 
The proclamation of the First Consul 
had announced to the blacks the same 
treatment in St Domingo and Guada- 
loupe; and the re-establishment of ser- 
vitude in the latter island revealed to 
the African race the fate which awaited 
them under the French government. 

39. During the two months which 
followed the pacification, Toussaint 
lived in profound retirement in his 
country residence at Ennery. Mean- 
while, however, the yellow fever broke 
out at Cape Town, and the hospitals 
were speedily crowded with French 
soldiers, several hundreds of whom died 
every day. The sight of this catastro- 
phe excited the hopes of the negroes, 
and some insurrectionary movements 
manifested themselves among them in 
the mountains, not far from Tous- 
saint's dwelling. Le Clerc immediately 
called upon Toussaint to disperse these 
assemblages, and he formed a detach- 
ment for that purpose; but the French, 
being suspicious of its destination, sur- 
rounded and disarmed it; and soon 
after, the general-in- chief, conceiviz^ 
apprehensions of the fidelity of the 
negro leader, had him arrested and 
brought to Cape Town. The grounds 
on which this perfidious act was justi- 
fied were so flimsy as to be incapable 
of deceiving any one; but it can hardly 
be made a subject of reproach against 
Le Clerc, for his instructions were po- 
sitive, in one way or another to trans- 
port to France all the leadera of the 
blacks. Its infamy rests on the gov- 
ernment of Kapoleon, on whom the 
subsequent fate of this great man has 
affixed a lasting stain, which the conr 
sequent destruction of the expedition 
has inadequately expiated. 

40. The ground set forth by the 
French government was, that in one 
of his letters which they intercepted, 
addressed to one of his old aides-de- 
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camp, he had congratulated him 'Hhat 
at length Providence had come to their 
succour." La Proyidenoe iras the name 
of the great hospital at Cape Town; 
and from this ambiguous expression, 
the French authorities concluded that 
he viewed with satisfaction the pro- 
gress of the malady which was consum- 
ing them-*^ supposition probably not 
far from the truth, but which could 
never justify the tareai of the sable 
hero, whUe living quietly on his estate 
on the faith of a treaty solemnly con- 
cluded with the French gov^nunent 
The mode of Toussaint's arrest added 
to the atrocity of the deed. Instead of 
sending a detachment to Ennery to 
seize him, he was called to Gonaives 
by Oenextd Brunck, on the pretence 
that his advice was desired on the 
means of recovering the blacks who 
had escaped from the cultivation of 
the ground, and on the best situations 
for stations for the troops. The un- 
suspecting African fell into the snare, 
trusted to French honour, and was be- 
trayed. His last words, when surround- 
ed and seized, were, — " In destroying 
me, they have only out down the tree 
of liberty of the blacks : but the roots 
remain; they will shoot forth afresh, 
for they are profound and numerous." 
He was forthwith sent to France, and 
eonfined in the castie of Jouz, in the 
Jura, where he died soon aft», whether 
by natural or violent means is unknown. 
This oaatle i» situated on a rocky emi- 
nence, in a defile of those romantic 
mountains on the road from Besangon 
to liausanne. Among the numerous 
spots made memorable by these wars, 
not the least interesting is the scene of 
the imprisonment and death of the 
greatest, after Hannibal, of African 
heroes ; and it were well for the me* 
m(Mfy of Napoleon, if it could be cleared 
of ^the obloquy arising from the sud* 
dsn death, about the same time, of so 
many eminmit men in the state prisons 
of France. 

41. While these events were in pro- 
gress in St Domingo, changes whidi ul- 
timately were productive of the most 
important consequences took place in 
Guadaloupe. That island had revolted, 
and fallen under the dominion of the 



blacks by a process extremely analogous 
to, though less bloody than that which 
had ensued in its larger neighbour. The 
mulattoes, under a renowned leader 
ncuued Pelage, had risen in insurrec- 
tion in October 1801, against the Eu- 
ropean governor, and speedily made 
themselves masters of the island ; but 
hardly had they got possession of the 
r^s of power, when they found them- 
selves thi'eatened by a formidable con- 
spiracy of the slaves, and narrowly 
escaped being butchered a few days 
after in the seat of their newly-acquired 
power. The island was in a state of an- 
archy, divided between rival factions, 
when Admiral Bouvet arrived with the 
renowned division of Richepanse, three 
thousand five hundredstrong, which had 
mainly contributed to the great victory 
of Hohenlinden. P^age, whose terrors 
were fully awakenedby thefervour of the 
insurgent slave population, immediately 
ranged himself under his command, 
and manifested, in the short campaign 
which followed, the most distinguished 
bravery: but the slaves resisted, and 
Basseterre, the capital, was only taken 
after a bloody conflict Though driven 
to the mountains, the negroes main- 
tained a desperate conflict ; an incon- 
siderable fort in the woods held out 
long, and was only reduced by a regu- 
lar siege. Ignatius, a determined chief, 
was at length destroyed at Petit Bourg, 
after a frightful slaughter; and another 
leader, named Delgrasse, blew himself 
up, with three hundred of his followers, 
rather than surrender to the enemy. 
These bloody catastrophes, however, 
extinguished the revolt in the island ; 
but they were followed by measures of 
unpai'donable and ruinous severity. 
Twelve hundred prisoners wwedrowned 
in cold blood by Lacrosse, who took the 
command of the island ; and soon after, 
by a proclamation ieeued in the name 
of, the Fir»t Consul, slavery and the 
whole ancient regime was formally re- 
established. A few days afterwards, 
Richepanse was cut off by tiie yellow 
fever— a lamcaitable fate for so distin- 
guished a European officer, to perish 
by an inglorious death in the midst of 
colonial atrocity. 
42. The intelligence of these alanzk- 
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ing events produced the utmoet a^ta- 
tion in St Domingo. The re-establisli- 
ment of slavery in Guadaloupe, to which 
liberty had been promised equally as 
to St Domingo in the proclamation of 
the First Consul,* naturally excited the 
utmost apprehensions in the blacks as 
to the fate which was reserved for 
themselves, in the event of the French 
authority being firmly re-established in 
the larger island. A new insurrection 
soon broke out, which speedily spread 
over the whole colony, although Chris- 
tophe, Maurepas, and Dessalines, vied 
with each other in acts of severity 
against the insurgents. Dessalines even 
went so far as to arrest Charles Belais, 
ToussainVs nephew, who was conduct- 
ed to the Cape, and sentenced to death 
by a military commission composed of 
mulatto officers. But the enthusiasm 
soon became universal, as the mask of 
profound dissimulation which they had 
so long worn was laid aside by the ne- 
gro chiefs. On the night of the 14th 
October, Clervaux, Christophe, and 
Paul Louverture, joined the insurgents 
in the north, and their example was 
shortly afterwards followed by Des- 
salines with all the forces in the west. 
The situation of the French army was 
now critical in the extreme. By the 
losses of the campaign their troops had 
been reduced to thirteen thousand men, 
and of these five thousand were in the 
hospitals ; so that there remained only 
eight thousand capable of bearing arms 
— a force totally inadequate to main- 
tain the whole country against an ex- 
asperated black population of several 
hundred thousand souls. Le Clerc 
therefore directed a concentration of 
all the disposable troops at Cape Town 
and Port-au-Prince ; but in doing this 
they were severely pressed by the in- 
surgents, who increased immensely 
when the retreat of the French had be- 
come manifest. In the midst of this 
hazai-dous operation Le Clerc himself 
was seized with the yellow fever, which 
had already proved fatal to Hardy, 

* "At St Domingo and Guadaloupe slaTery 
no longer exists ; all are tree, and shall re- 
main 80; At Martinique different principles 
-must prevail : slavery continues there, and 
must continue." — Proelam. November 1801 ; 
sDuKAS, viii. 288. 



Debelle, and his best officers. The 
violence of the malady, and the anx- 
iety consequent on so responsible a 
situation, triumphed over the natural 
strength of his constitution, and he 
died on the 2d of November, leaving 
the remains of the army in the deepest 
state of dejection. 

43. Rochambeau succeeded to the 
command; but, though by no means 
destitute of military talents, he hasten- 
ed the approaching annihilation of the 
French authority in the island, by the 
violence and injustice of his civO. ad- 
ministration. Instead of cultivating 
the afiections of the mulatto popula- 
tion, who had rendered such important 
services to his predecessor, he for ever 
alienated the affections of that numer- 
ous body, by the arrest and execution 
of Bardet, one of the half-caste chiefs 
who had rendered the most efficient 
aid to the French. Such was tiie ex- 
asperation occasioned by this atrocious 
proceeding, that it instuitly threw the 
mulattoes into the arms of the negroes, 
and the flames of insurrection shortly 
spread through the southern and east- 
em parts of the island, where that 
mixed race chiefly prevailed. Encou- 
raged by these successes, Christophe 
and Dessalines made a nocturnal attack 
on Cape Town in the middle of Febru- 
ary; they surprised Fort Belair, and 
put the garrison to the sword; and 
their assault on the body of the place 
was only defeated by an uncommon ex- 
ertion of vigour and courage on the 
part of the French general Exasper- 
ated at these disasters, Rochambeau 
renewed his severities against the mu- 
latto race ; two of their chiefs, Prosper 
and Brachas, were seized and drowned; 
and this so eni*aged their countiy- 
men, that they all left the colours of 
France, to which they had hitherto 
i*endered essential service, and joined 
the negro standards. Informed of this 
defection, Rochambeau embarked in 
person for Port-au-Prince, with twelve 
hundred fresh troops recently arrived 
from France; but no sooner had he 
advanced into the open country round 
that town, than his troops fell into an 
ambuscade, and were driven back with 
great loss into its walls. 
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44. Matters were in this disastrous 
state when the finishing blow was put 
to the affairs of the colony by the rup- 
ture of the piece of Amiens, and re- 
newal of hostilities between France 
and Great Britain. The insurgents, 
then supplied with arms and ammuni- 
tion by the English cruisers, speedily 
became irresistible. AH the fortified 
posts in the south and west fell into 
their hands. Lavalette, at Port-au- 
Prince, capitulated to Dessalinesf and 
was fortunate enough to reach the 
Hayanna with the greater part of his 
tro9ps. Rochambeau, blockaded in 
Cape Town by the blacks on the land 
side, and the English at sea^ was ob- 
liged, after a gallant resistance, to sur- 
render at discretion, and was conducted 
to Jamaica ; while the Viscount de 
Noailles, who last maintained the 
French standard on the island, escaped 
under false colours, dexterously eluded 
the vigilance of the English cruisers, 
and surprised one of their corvettes. 
He was wrecked, however, on the coast 
of Cuba, as if it had been ordained that 
no part of that ill-fated armament 
should escape destruction. 

45. Thus tei'minated this melancholy 
expedition, in which one of the finest 
armies that France ever sent forth per- 
ished, the victims of fatigue, disease, 
and the perfidy of its government. 
The loss sustained was immense. Out 
of thirty-five thousand land troops em- 
barked, scarcely seven thousand ever 
regained the shores of France. The 
history of Europe can hardly afford a 
parallel instance of so complete a de- 
struction of so vast an armament. 
Nevertheless the First Consul is not 
chargeable with any want of skill or 
foresight in the conduct of the expedi- 
tion, or any Hachiavelian design to get 
quit of the soldiers of a rival chief in 
its original conception, though the 
choice of the troops employed in the 
expedition betrays that object when 
the design was once formed. The ob- 
ject of regaining possession of so great 
a colony was well worth the incurring 
even of considerable risk; the forces 
employed were apparently adequate to 
the end ; the period of the year selected 
was the best adapted for the conduct 



of warlike operations. In ability of 
design and wisdom of execution. Napo- 
leon never was deficient. It was the 
insensibility to any moral government 
of mankind, springing out of the irre- 
ligious habits of a revolution, that oc- 
casioned aU his misfortunes. St Do- 
mingo, in fact, was conquered when it 
was lost by his deceit and perfidy ; by 
the iniquitous seizure of Toussaint 
when relying on the faith of a solemn 
treaty, and the re -establishment of 
slavery in Guadaloupe in violation of 
the promises of the French govern- 
ment, contained in a proclamation 
signed by the First Consul Napoleon 
admitted subsequently that he was 
wrong in his conduct to St Domingo. 
" I have to reproach myself," said he, 
"for that expedition in the time of 
the consulate. It- was a great fault to 
try to subject it by force. I should 
have been contented with the interme- 
diate government of Toussaint. Peace 
was not then sufficiently established 
with England: the territorial wealth 
to which I looked in trying to subject 
it, would have only enriched our ene- 
mies. It was undertaken against my 
opinion, in conformity to the wishes- 
of the council of state, who were carried 
away by the cries of the colonists." 

46. Since the expulsion of the French 
from the island, St Domingo has been 
nominally independent; but slavery 
has been far indeed from being abol- 
ished, and the condition of the people 
has been anything but ameliorated by 
the change. Nominally free, the blacks 
have remained really enslaved. Com- 
pelled to labour, by the terrors of mi- 
litary discipline, for a small part of the 
produce of the soil, they have retained 
the severity without the advants^es of 
servitude. The industrious habits, th& 
flourishing aspect of the island, have- 
disappeai«d; the surplus wealth, the 
agricultural opulence of the fields, have 
ceased; &om being the greatest ex- 
porting island in the West Indies, it 
has ceased to raise any sugar ; and the 
inhabitants, reduced to half their for- 
mer amount, and bitterly galled by 
their republican task-mastera, have re- 
lapsed into the indolence and inac- 
tivity of savage life. The revolution 
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of St Dommgo but d«moiiBtnited thai 
the negroefl can occaaionally exert all 
the vigour and heroism wMoh distixk- 
goish the European character; but 
there is as yet no reason to suppose 
that they are capable of the continued 
efforts, the sustained and persevering 
toil, requisite to ereet the fabric of 
civilised freedom. An observation of 
Gibbon seems decisive on this subject. 
" The inaction of the n^oes does not 
seem to be the effect either of their 
virtue or of their pusillanimity. They 
indulge, like tiie rest of mankntd, their 
passions and appetites, and the adja- 
cent tribes are engaged in frequent acts 
of hostility. But their rude ignorance 
has never invented any effectual wea^ 
pons of defence or destruction; they 
appear incapable of forming any ex- 
tensive plans of govGimment or con* 
quest ; and the obvious inferiority of 
their mental faculties ha» been dis" 
covered and abused by the nations of 
the temperate 2one» Sixty thousand 
blacks are annually embarked from the 
coast o( Quinea, but they embark in 
chains, never to return to their native 
country ; and this constant emigration, 
which, in the space of two centuries, 
might have frumished armies to over^ 
run the globe, accuses the guilt of En- 
rope and the weakness of Africa." 

47. If the negroes are not inferior, 
either in vigour, courage, or intelli- 
gence, to the Europeans, how has it 
happened that, for four thousand years, 
they have remained in the savage state? 
What has prevented mighty empires 
arising on the banks of the Niger, th« 
Quorra, or the Congo, in the sam^ 
way as on those of the Euphrates, the 
Ganges, and the Nile f Why have they 
not made slaves of the Europeans, in- 
stead of the Europeans of them ? Heat 
of climate, intricacy of forests, extent 
of desert^ will not solve the difficulty ; 
for they exist to as great an extent 
in the plains of Mesopotamia, and on 
the banks of the Nile, where the high- 
est triumphs of civilisation have been 
achieved, as in Central Africa, whieh 
has always remained in a savage state. 
It is in vain to say the Europeans have 
retained the Africans in that degraded 
condition, by their violence and injus- 



tice, and the slave trade. How has it 
happened that the inhabitants of that 
vast and fruitful region have not risen 
to the govemment of the globe, and 
inflicted on the savages of Europe the 
evils now set forth as the cause of 
their depression ? Bid not all nations 
start alike in the career of infant im- 
provement? and was not Egypt^ the 
cradle of civilisation, nearer to Central 
Africa than the shores of Britain ? In 
the earliest representations of nations 
in existence, the paintings on the walls 
of the tombs of the kings of Egypt^ 
the distinct races of the Asiatics, ,the 
Jews, the Hottentots, and the EurO'> 
peans, are clearly marked; but the 
blue- eyed and white-haired sons of 
Japhet are represented in cow-skins, 
with the hair turned outwards, in the 
pristine state of pastoral life, while the 
Hottentots are already clothed in the 
garb of civilised existence. What since 
has given so mighty an impulse to En- 
ropean civilisation, and retained in a 
stationary or declining state the imme- 
diate neighbours of Egyptian and Car- 
thaginian greatness ? It is impossible 
to arrive at any other conclusion, but 
that> in the qualities requisite to create 
and perpetuate civilisation, the AfricaGQ 
is decidedly inferior to the European 
race; and if any doubt could exist on 
this subject, it would be removed by 
the subsequent history aad present 
state of the Haytian republic, and the 
lamentable feilure of the emancipatioii 
of the negroes in the British colonies.* 

48. But it was not only in the weet- 
em hemisphere that the vast desigm 

* The following table contains the compa- 
rative wealth, produce, and trade of St I>o- 
mingo, before 1789, and in 1832, after forty 
years of notaiaaX fieedom* 

1789. 1832. 

Population, . . 600,000 280,000 

Sugar export- 
ed, .. . 672,000,0001b. None. 
Cofibe, . . 86^789,000 lb. 82,000,0001b. 
Ships employed 

in trade, . . 1680 1 

Sailors, . . . 27,000 167 

Bxports to 

France, . £6^720,000 None. 

Imports from 
ditto, . . 9,800,000 None. 

— IfKENzm's A D&minaoy 1.821 : and Dttuas^ 
viH. 112. 
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of the First Consul were manifested. 
Europe also was the theatre of his 
ambition ; and the preliminaries of 
Amiens were hardly signed, when his 
conduct gave unequivocal proof that 
he was resolved to be fettered by no 
treaties, and that, to those who did 
not choose to submit to his authority, 
no alternative remained but the sword. 
By the eleventh article of the treaty of 
Lun^vUle, it had been provided, that 
^the contracting parties shall mutu- 
ally guarantee the independence of the 
Batavian, Helvetian, Cisalpine, and Li- 
gurian republics, and the right to the 
people who inhabit them to adopt what- 
ever form of government they think 
fit." The Allies, of course, -understood 
by this clause real independence — ^in 
other words, a liberation of these re- 
publics from the influence of France. 
But it soon appeared that Napoleon 
fliffixed a very diflferent meaning to it, 
and that what he intended was the 
establishment of constitutions in them 
aill, affiliated with the great parent Re- 
public, which should absolutely sub- 
ject them to his power. 

49. Holland was the first of the affi- 
liated republics which xmderwent the 
change consequent on the establish- 
ment of the consular power in France. 
For this purpose the French ambas- 
sador, Schimmelpennict, repaired to 
the Hague to prepare a revolution 
which should assiinilate the govern- 
ment of the Batavian to that of the 
French Republic. So devoted was the 
Directory at that capital to Napoleon's 
will, that they voluntarily became the 
instruments of their own destruction. 
On the 17th September the French am- 
bassador sent the constitution, ready 
made, to the legislative body, with the 
intimation that they had nothing to 
do but affix to it the seal of their ap- 
probation, ^as it had already received 
the sanction of the people. In fact, on 
the same day it was published to the 
nation^ before the opinion of the legis- 
lature on it was known, the Directory 
•took for ^^ranted that it would be ap- 
proved. The Dutch legislature, how- 
ever, were not prepared for this degra- 
dation ; and the last act of their exist- 
ence did honour to their memory : they 



decreed the suppression of the illegal 
acts of the present government. Forth- 
with a covp cPitat was put in foroe. 
The Directory,. by a violent act, dis- 
solved the Chambers; their doors were 
closed by French bayonets, the guards 
absolved from their oaths, and all the 
persons in the employment of the gov- 
ernment dismissed. Shortly after, the 
new constitution was published by the 
Directory, alike without the knowledge 
or concurrence of the people. It was, 
however, a nearer approximation to the 
habits and wishes of the respectable 
classes than the democratic institutions 
which had preceded it: a legislative 
body, composed of five-and-thirty mem- 
bers, in a slight degree recalled the re- 
collection of the old States-generaL 
The division of provinces was the same 
as that of the United Provinces ; but 
the council of state, of twelve mem- 
bers, with a president changing every 
three months, was possessed of much, 
more absolute power than ever be- 
longed to the Stadtholder, while the 
frequent change of the president pre- 
vented any one from acquiring such a 
preponderance as might render him 
formidable to the authority of the First 
Consul. The form of submitting the 
constitution to the people was gone 
through. Out of 416,419 citizens having 
a right to vote, 52,219 rejected it. The 
immense majority who declined to vote 
was assumed to be favourable to the 
change, and the new government was 
solemnly proclaimed. The conduct of 
the Dutch on this occasion affords a 
striking proof of the impossibility of 
eradicating, by external violence, the 
institutions which have grown with the 
growth and strengthened with the 
strength of a free people. In vain they 
were subdued by the armies of France, 
and democratic institutionB forced 
upon them, with the loud applause of 
the indigent rabble in power. The 
great mass of the inhabitants, and al- 
most the whole proprietors, withdrew 
altogether from public situations, and 
took no share whatever in the changes 
which were imposed upon their coun- 
try. In the seclusion of private life, 
they retained the habits, the affections, 
and the religious observances of their 
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forefaihera ; iheir children were nursed 
in these paixiotic feelings, untainted by 
the revolutionary passions which agi- 
tated the surrounding states; and when 
the powei of Napoleon was oyerthrown, 
the ancient government was re-estab- 
lished with as much facility and as 
uniyersal satisfEU^tion as the Englis h 
constitution on the restoration of 
Charles II. 

50. Haying thus established a gov- 
emment in Holland entirely subser- 
yient to his will, and in harmony with 
the recent institutions in France, the 
next care of the First Consul was to 
remodel the Cisalpine republic in such 
a way as to render it^ too, analogous to 
the parent state, and equally submis- 
siye to his authority. For this pur- 
pose, early in November 1801, the 
French authorities began to prepare 
the inhabitants of the infant republic 
for the speedy fixing of their destinies, 
and the formation of a new constitution 
better adapted to their more matured 
state of existence ; and, on the 14th of 
the same month, a proclamation of the 
Extraordinary Commission of govern- 
ment announced the formation of an 
Assembly of four hundred and fifty de- 
puties at Lyons in the end of December, 
to deliberate on the approaching con- 
stitution. The place assigned for their 
meeting sufficiently indicated the in- 
fluence intended to be exercised over 
their deliberations ; and it was openly 
avowed in the proclamation, which " in- 
vited the First Consul to suspend the 
immense labours of his magistracy, to 
share with the members of the As- 
sembly the important duties which 
awaited them." To render the mem- 
bers more docile to him, and prepai'e 
the scenes in the drama which was to 
be peiformed before the audience of 
Europe, two of the ablest statesmen in 
France, 31 Talleyrand and H. Chaptal, 
preceded the First Consul at Lyons, 
and arranged evexything before his ar- 
rival in a way perfectly conformable to 
his will 

51. The convocation was opened on 
the 81st December, at Lyons, with ex- 
traordinary pomp. The unwonted con- 
course of strangers, both from France 
and Italy ; the immense number of the 



most illustrious characters of bothcoun* 
tries who were assembled, gave that ciiy 
the air of the capital of southern Eiurope ; 
the splendour of the processions with, 
which the proceedings were opened, 
excited the utmost enthusiasm among 
the inhabitants. On the 11th January 
the First Consul made his triumphtd 
entry into the city, escorted by a bril- 
liant troop of one hundred and fifty 
young men of the first consideration^ 
and was everywhere received with the- 
most enthusiastic acclamations. Fdtes,. 
spectacles, and theatrical representa* 
tions succeeded each other without in- 
terruption, and universal transports at- 
tended the opening of a council fraught, 
with the fate of the Italian peninsula. 
The few deputies attached to repub- 
lican principles soon perceived that- 
their visions of democracy were van- 
ishing into air; but> unable to stent 
the torrent^ they were constrained to- 
devour their vexation in secret, and 
join in the external acts of homage to- 
the First Consul. But^ amidst the. 
fumes of incense and the voice of adu- 
lation. Napoleon never for one instant 
lost sight of the important object of 
establishing his authority in Italy; and 
the report of the committee to whom, 
the formation of a constitution had 
been referred, soon unfolded the extent- 
of his views. They reported, that rea- 
sons of policy and state necessity for- 
bade the evacuation of the CisidpineL 
territory by the French troops; that 
the infant republic " had need of a sup- 
port which should cause it to be re- 
spected by the powers who have not 
yet recognised its existence; that it 
absolutely required a man who, by the^ 
ascendant of lus name and power, might 
give it the rank and consideitttionwhiclL 
it could not otherwise attain ; and there- 
fore that General Buonaparte should be. 
invited to honour the Cisalpine repub- 
lic, by continuing to govern it^ and by 
blen&ig with the direction of the gov- 
ernment in France the chaxge of its af- 
fairs, as long as he might deem this 
necessary for uniting aU the parts or 
its territory imder the same political 
institutions, and causing it to be re- 
cognised by aU the powers of Europe."'* 
Napoleon accepted without hesitation. 
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the duty thus imposed upon him. He 
replied — " The choice which I have 
hitherto made of persons to fill your 
principal offices has been independent 
of every feeling of party or local inte- 
rests ; but as to the office of president 
of the republic, I can discover no one 
among you who has sufficient claims 
on the public gratitude, or is suffi- 
ciently emancipated from party feel- 
ings, to deserve that trust. I yield, 
therefore, to your wishes, and I shall 
continue to take, as long as circum- 
stances shall require it, the lead in your 
affairs." Loud applauses followed every 
part of this well-conceived pageant; and 
at the conclusion of the address, the 
whole assembly rose and demanded 
that the name of " Cisalpine" should 
be changed into that of ** Italian" re- 
public, an important alteration, which 
revealed the secret designs, already 
formed by the ruler of Fiance, of con- 
verting the whole peninsula into one 
state in close alliance with the great 
nation. 

52. The new constitution of the 
Italian republic, '' prepared in the cabi- 
net of the First Consul, and to which 
the representatives of that state were 
not permitted to offer any opposition," 
was founded upon different principles 
from any yet promulgated in Europe. 
Three electoral colleges were foimed ; 
one composed of proprietors, one of 
persons of the learned professions, one 
of the commercial interests, whose 
numbers were invariably to remain the 
same. The legislative body consisted 
of sevenly-five persons, elected by these 
colleges ; while the vice-president, se- 
cretiury of state, and all the members of 
the executive, were appointed by the 
First Consul This constitution, so 
different from the democratic institu- 
tions which had preceded it, in some 
respects merits the eulogium of the 
Italian historian, as being "the best 
which Kapoleon had ever conceived ;" 
and unquestionably, in the restriction 
of the elective franchise to the most 
respectable members of these different 
classes, an important step was made 
towards that establishment of political 
power on the basis of property and in- 
telligence, which is the only founda- 



tion on which that admirable part of & 
limited government can be securely 
rested. Melzi, a great proprietor iiv. 
Lombardy, was appointed vice-presi- 
dent of the republic, with every demon- 
stration of regard fi'om the f^rst Con- 
sul — a judicious choice, well deserved 
by the character and patriotism of that 
illustrious nobleman ; and in that ap> 
pointment, not 'less than the general 
charactex* of the constitution, the demo- 
cratic party perceived a deathblow 
given to all the hopes they had formed. 

53. The success of this measure for 
the thorough subjection of the Italiaa 
republic to his Tnll, led shortly after 
to another still more audacious, and 
which, at any other period, would hava^ 
instantly lighted in Europe the flames 
of a general war. On the 11th Sep^ 
tember. Piedmont was, by a formal de- 
cree, annexed to the French republic,, 
the First Consul alleging that the ab* 
sence of any stipulation in its favour^ 
in the treaties of Lun^ville and Amiens,, 
was equivalent to a permission for him. 
to absorb it in the growing dominioa 
of France. The principle was thua 
openly acted upon, that the Republic 
was at liberty to incorporate with its. 
dominions any lesser state, whose in- 
tegrity was not expressly guaranteed 
by the greater powers. By this bold 
measure, aU the north of Italy, from 
the summit of the Maritime Alps to- 
the shores of the Mincio, was du*ectly 
subjected to French influence ; and Aus- 
tria beheld at Milan a second French 
capital, almost within sight of the fron-^ 
tier of its Italian possessions. Thus- 
Sardinia^ which was the first of the 
European states that had submitted to 
the power of Napoleon, which, after a 
fortnight's struggle, opened its gates to 
the youthful conqueror, and had since, 
through every change of fortime, re- 
mained faithful to his cause, was re- 
wardedfor itsearly submission and long 
fidelity by being the first to be destroy- 
ed ; and the keys of Italy were placed, 
witiiout opposition, in the hands of 
the French Republic. 

54. Formidable as these acquisitions 
to France were, they were rendered 
doubly so from the measures taken at 
the same time by the enterprising spirit 
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and vast conceptions of the First Con- 
sul to secure these important Trans- 
alpine acquisitions to hie domimons. 
Louis XIY. had said, after the Family 
Compact was concluded, ''There are 
no longer any Pyrenees;" but with 
greater reason Napoleon might say, 
after the roads over the Simplon and 
Mount Cenis were formed, " There are 
BO longer any Alps." The Yalais, an 
integrid part of Switzerland, of great 
importance in a military point of view, 
as commanding the direct rout from 
France to Italy, both by the Great St 
Bernard and the Simplon, was erected 
into a separate repubHc, entirely under 
French influence, under the denomi- 
nation of the " Re|iublic of the Yalais.' 
The object of detaching this inoon- 
fliderable state from the Helretic con- 
federacy was soon apparent. French 
engineers began to work on the north- 
em side of the Simplon; Italian, to 
surmount the difficulties of the long 
ravine on the south; and soon that 
magnificent road was formed which 
leads from the rugged banks of the 
Rhone to the smiling shores of the Lago 
Maggioi'e, and has revealed to the eyes 
of an admiring world the stupendous 
grandeur of the defile of Qondo. Simi- 
lar works were undertaken at the same 
time up the valley of the Is^re and over 
Mont Cenis, as well as from the Rhone 
over Mont Genevre to Turin. The 
Alps, traversed by three splendid roads, 
ceased to present any obstacle to an 
invading army; and works, greater 
than the Roman emperors achieved in 
three centuries of their dominion in 
Italy, were completed by Napoleon in 
the three first years of his consular gov- 
ernment. 

55. The command of Savoy, Pied- 
mont, the Pays de Yaud, and the Yalais, 
gave France a ready entrance through 
these new roads into Italy; but^ not 
content with thisi the First Consul ra- 
pidly extended his dominions through 
the centre of the peninsula. A new 
constitution was given to the Ligurian 
republic, which brought G^oa more 
immediately under French influence. 
The secret treaty of 12th March 1801, 
vnth Spain, by which Parma and Pla- 
ceotia were ceded to the Itidian repub- 



lic, was made pubUc, and the French 
ti*oop8 took possession of these states, 
as well as of the island of Elba, on the 
shores of Tuscany ; while the King of 
Etruria, at Florence, a creature of his 
creation, preserved entire the ascen- 
dancy of the Firat Consul in the centre 
of Italy. Thus not only was the au- 
thority of Napoleon obeyed, but almost 
his dominion extended from the North 
Sea to the Roman States ; while the 
Pope and the King of Naples, trembling 
for their remaining possessions, had 
no alternative but entire submission to 
the irresistible power in the north of 
the peninsula. These rapid and un^ 
paralleled encroachments would, not- 
withstanding the bad success of their 
former efforts, have led to a fresh coa- 
lition of the Continental powers against 
France, if they had not been intent at 
that moment upon the important sub- 
ject of indemnities to be provided for 
the German princes, and divided by 
the fatal apple of discord which Frend^ 
diplomacy had thus contrived to throw 
between the rival powers of Prussia 
and Austria. 

56. When the conquests of fVance 
were extended to the Rhine, and all 
the territories on the left bank trere 
annexed to the Republic^ not only was 
a host of small Gtennan princes dispos- 
sessed of their estates, but several of 
the greater powers lost valuable appen- 
dages of their dominions, situated on 
that side of the river. To soften the 
effects of this deprivation, it w«s pro- 
vided by the treaty of Lun^ville, that 
indemnities should be obtained by the 
sovereigns who had suffered on the occa- 
sion, and that for this purpose a oon- 
gi'ess should be opened in some conveni- 
ent part of the German empire. But how 
were the sufferers to be indeomified, 
when the whole territories on the right 
bank werealready appropriated by lay or 
ecclesiastical princes ; and no one could 
receive an indemnity without some 
party being spoliated to give* him ad- 
mission! To solve the difficulty, it 
was agreed by the greater powers to 
seculariH, as it was called, a large pro- 
portion of the ecclesiastical sovereign- 
ties of the empire : in other words, to 
confiscate a considerable part of the 
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church property, and oat of the spoils 
thus acquirod provide equivalents for 
the conquests gained by the French 
Republic. Thus the dangerous prece* 
dent was established, of indemnifying 
the stronger power at the expense of 
the weaker — ^a species of iniquity of 
which France and Austria had set the 
firet example, in their atrocious con- 
vention tor the partition of the Vene- 
tian territories, and which, by showing 
the German prinoes that they could 
place no reliance on the support of the 
great powers in a moment of danger, 
gave an irremediable wound to the 
•constitution of the empire. 
' 57. As it was eaiiy foreseen that the 
partition of these indemnities would 
form a most important subject of dis- 
cussion, and that> by dexterous nego- 
tiation on that subject^ more might 
be gained than by a successful cam- 
paign, the great powers soon began to 
streoigthen themselves by secret alH- 
anees. Pteparatoiy to the approaching 
contention, and before entering that 
great field of diplomacy, France and 
Russia inserted, with this view, in the 
secret treaty of 8th October 1801, al- 
xeady mentioned, between the two 
powers, a stipulation, by which it was 
provided that tiie two cabinets " should 
pursue a perfect concert^ to lead the 
parties interested to the adoption of 
their plans in the x>artition of the in- 
demnities, which have for an invariable 
object the maintenance of a just equi- 
librium between the houses of Prussia 
and Austna," Shortly before, a treaty 
had been concluded between France 
and Bavaria, by which the First Consul 
guaranteed all the possessions of the 
latter, and engaged to support its daim 
for indemnities with all the influence 
in his power. Prussia might already 
calculate with ocrtaJnty upon the mx^ 
•gort of France, not only from general 
principles of policy and common jea- 
lousy of the Emperor, but from the 
express stipulattons ia the treaty of 
BAle in 1705, and the secret conven- 
tion of 1796, in virtae of which she had 
maintained a firm neutrality, of esseu' 
tial service to the Republic in the sub- 
sequent desperate struggles with the 
Imperial foree& The Prussian cabi- 



net, accordingly, received the warmest 
assurances of support from the First 
Consul in the approaching negotia- 
tions ; the idea of a triple alliance be- 
tween the cabinets of Paris, Berlin, and 
St Petersburg, was even talked of and 
seriously entertained at all these capi- 
tals ; insomuch that the French envoy 
at St Petersburg, Qeneral HMouville, 
and the Prussian at Paris, the Marquis 
Lucchesini, received orders from their 
respective courts to make every exer- 
tion to bring about this object. 

58. At length, on the 28d May 1802, 
a treaty was concluded at Paris be- 
tween France and Prussia, withoiit 
the privity of the Russian ambassa- 
dor, which settled the amount of the 
Prussian indemnity and of that of the 
Prince of Orange ; and such was the 
address of the First Consul and his 
ambassador at St Petersburg, that the 
concurrence of the Emperor Alexander 
to its provisions was obtained without 
difficulty, notwithstanding the slight 
thus offered to his influence^ By this 
convention it was stipulated that Prus- 
sia should obtain the bishoprics of 
Paderbom and Hildesheim, TEschefeld, 
the town and territory of Erfurth, the 
city of Munster, with the greater part 
of its territory, and other cities and 
abbacies, to the amount of more than 
four times what she had lost on the 
left bank of the Rhine. In return for 
these latve acquisitions at the expense 
of neutral states, Prussia ** guaranteed 
to the French Republic the arrange- 
ments made in Italy,'»vi& the exist- 
ence of the kingdom of Etruria, that 
of the Italian republic, and the an- 
nexation of the 27th military division 
(Piedmont) to the French territory." 
By a treaty, signed on 4th June 1802, 
between France and Austria, it was 
stipulated that thesetwo powers should 
act together in regulating the matter 
of the indemnities ; and the Emperor 
Alexandex^ when he ratified the treaty, 
provided for a compensation to the 
King of Sardinia for his Continental 
possessions, and to the Duke of Hoi- 
atein-Oldenburg for his losses under the 
new arrangement Thus was Prussia 
rewarded for her inipolitio desertion of 
the Earopeea allianoc and seven yean 
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of discreditable neutrality, by the ac- 
quisition of extensive territorial pos- 
sessions adjoining her own dominions ; 
and thus did Napoleon, who at first 
bribed Austria to wink at his Italian 
conquests by the confiscation of the 
whole Continental possessions of Ve- 
nice, now rewaid the defection of 
Prussia by the spoils of the ecclesi- 
astical princes of the empire. The 
parties to this general system of spoli- 
ation, linked as they were together, 
seemed to be beyond the reach of pun- 
ishment ; but Providence was prepar- 
ing for them all, in consequence of 
their iniquity, the accomplishment of 
ultimate retribution— for Austria the dis- 
asters of Ulm and Austerlitz; for Prussia 
the catastrophe of Jena and treaty of 
Tilsit ; for Napoleon the retreat from 
Moscow, and exile at St Helena. 

59. The views of Austria in this 
negotiation were widely di£ferent. In- 
tent upon gaining a large indemnity 
for herself, and desirous even of ex- 
tending her frontier from the Inn to 
the Iser at the expense of Bavaria, in 
exchange for her possessions in Suabia, 
she was yet opposed to the system of 
secularisation, and anxious that the 
compensations should break up as 
little as possible the old and venerable 
constitution of the Gkrmanic empire. 
This policy, which duty equally with 
interest prescribed to the head of that 
great confederation, was directly oppo- 
site to that which France and Prussia 
pursued. The latter of these powers 
was anxious to augment her own 
strength by the acquisition of as many 
of the ecclesiastical possessions as pos- 
sible, and to increase her influence by 
the enrichment, at the expense of the 
church, of the princes who were in- 
cluded in the line of neutrality pro- 
tected by her power ; the former look- 
ed only to breaking up the Glerman 
confederation, and creating a circle of 
little sovereigns round the frontiers of 
the Republic, dependent on its support 
for the maintenance of their recent 
acquisitions. Russia took under its 
especial protection, after the share of 
Prussia was secured by the treaty of 
May 1802, the interests of Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, and Baden ; and France 



cordially united in their support^ fore- 
seeing already, in the extension of 
these powers through revolutionary in- 
fluence, the formation of an outpost 
which might at all times open an en- 
trance for her armies into the heart of 
Germany, and counterbalance all the* 
influence of the Emperor in its de- 
fence. Thus was Austria, the power 
best entitled, both from the dignity of 
the Imperial crown and the magnitude 
of its possessions in the empire, to a 
preponderating voice in the negotia- 
tion, thrown into the shade in the de- 
liberations ; and thus did Russia and 
Prussia unite with the First Consul in. 
laying the foundation of that Con- 

7SDEBATI0N OF THE RhINE, frOUt 

which, as a hostile outwork, he was-' 
afterwards enabled to lead his armies 
to Jena, Friedland, and the Elremlin. 

60. It was not without ulterior views- 
to her own advantage that Russia sup- 
ported in this extraordinary manner 
the pretensions of France in the a£fairs 
of Germany. The French ambassador 
at St Petersburg, M. H^douville, re- 
ceived instructions from the First Con- 
sul to assure the Emperor of his "sin- 
cere desire to obtain for Russia the 
entire and free navigation of the Black. 
Sea ;" while, at the same time. Colonel 
Caulaincourtwas commis8ionedatPari» 
to commimicate to Napoleon the desire 
of the Czar to favour the extension of 
French commerce in the Black Sea. 
M. Hddouville was also enjoined to 
open a negotiation for ''the triumph 
of liberal principles in the navigation 
and commerce of neutral veasels."^ 
Thus Napoleon shook for a moment^ 
the firm purpose of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, by artfully presenting to his 
youthful imagination the objects of 
ambition long cherished by his prede- 
cessors, Catherine and Paul — after- 
wards in part attained by his successor,. 
Nicholas. 

61. Convinced at length, from thfr 
intelligence communicated by his am-- 
bassadors at St Petersbui^, Paris, and 
Berlin, of the perfect accord betweea 
these powers, the Emperor of Austiia 
deemed it high time to take some step 
which should vindicate his authority 
as the head of the empire^ and show 
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the coalesced powers that they wonld 
not succeed in maintaining all their 
proposed acquisitions except by force 
of arms. By an Imperial decree he 
directed that the deputation of the in- 
terested powers should meet at Ratis- 
bon on the 3d August. This deputation 
consisted of four electors, viz. Mayence, 
Saxony, Bohemia, and Brandenbui^, 
and four members of the College of 
Princes, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, the 
Orand-Master of the Teutonic Order, 
and Hesse-CasseL It was universally 
known that a decided majority of this 
assembly was in the interest of Fi*ance ; 
and in efiect so little did the coalesced 
powers attempt to disguise their de- 
signs, that the pai*ties whom they sup- 
ported had seized upon the provinces 
allotted to them in the secret treaties 
before the congress at Ratisbon assem- 
bled. The King of Prussia, on 3d July, 
took possession of the territories as- 
eigned to him, in conformity with a 
proclamation issued on the 6th June ; 
and the Elector of Bavaria, following 
the example, occupied the territories 
he was to receive on the 17th July, and 
was proceeding to do the same with 
Passau, when the Emperor, who re- 
garded that important city with reason 
as one of the bulwarks of his hereditary 
states, anticipated him by marching 
the Austrian forces into it, as well as 
into the archbishopric and city of Salz- 
bourg. 

62. This courageous act, which seem- 
ed at first sight to set at defiance the 
whole power of Russia, Prussia, and 
France, was in reality levelled at the 
First Consul, who had, by secret in- 
structions not communicated to the 
other powers, enjoined this extravagant 
prejudication of the deliberations of 
the congress upon Bavaria. Desirous, 
however, if possible, to avoid coming to 
an open rupture with France, the Em- 
peror instructed his ambassador at 
Paris to soften as much as possible the 
hostile act, by representing that the 
town in dispute was only taken posses- 
sion of in a provisional manner, till its 
destiny was finally determined by the 
congress. An angry interchange of 
notes ensued between the French and 
Imperial ambassadors, during which 



the First Consul deemed the oppor- 
tunity favourable to draw still doser 
his relations with the Prussian cabinet. 
In consequence, a treaty was condaded 
on the 5th September between France, 
Prussia, and Bavaria, by which it was 
stipulated, that if ** within sixty days 
the Emperor should not evacuate the 
town of Passau and its dependencies, 
the French and Prussian governments 
should imite their forces to compel 
him to do so, as well as to maintain 
the ancient possessions of Bavaria on 
the right bank of the Inn." To this 
convention the cabinet of St Peters- 
bui'g acceded, stipulating only as the 
condition of its concurrence, an ade- 
quate compensation to the Grand-duke 
of Tuscany. 

63. Meanwhile the conferences at 
Ratisbon were opened, and the fruit of 
the secret negotiations which had so 
long been depending became manifest. 
Immediately after it met, the ministers 
of France and Russia laid on the table 
a joint plan for the partition of the 
indemnities, and insisted that the mat- 
ters submitted to their deliberations 
should be finally adjusted within the 
space of sixty days. This haughty 
interference on the part of stranger 
powers was in the highest degree irri- 
tating to the feelings of the Austrian 
cabinet ; but, with the usual pinidence 
of their administiation, they resolved 
to dissemble their resentment. Having 
recourse again to negotiation, they as- 
sailed the cabinet of the Tuileries by 
the same artifices with which the First 
Consul had succeeded so well at St 
Petersburg and Berlin, and offered, on 
condition of obtaining some advantages 
in Germany, to recognise his recent 
usurpations in Italy. This proposal 
had the desired efiect. Two conven- 
tions were concluded at Paris, in the 
end of December, between Austria and 
France, which settied the afiairs both 
of Italy and Germany. By the firat, the 
compensations in which the Imperial 
family was interested were fixed. The 
Brisgau and Ortenau were conferred 
upon the Duke of Modena, in lieu of 
the states he had lost in Italy; and the 
Emperor received* in exchange the 
bishoprics of Trent and Brizen, which 
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were seTered from the church for that 
purpose; while Passau was ceded to 
Bavaria, and, in exchange, the bishopric 
of Eichstadt conferred upon Austria. 
By the second, the Emperor recogpiised 
the King of Etruria, and all the changes 
which had taken place in Italy since 
the treaty of Lun^ville. 

64. The shares of the greater powers 
being settled, the claims of the minor 
states were easily disposed of, and the 
indemnities finsjly adjusted by a re- 
cess of 25th February 1808. By this 
arrangement, the most important which 
had taken place since the treaty of 
Westphalia, the old Qermauic constitu- 
tion was entirely OTcrtumed, and a 
new division made which for ever sub- 
verted the fundamental principles of 
the empire. It was easy to perceive, 
on comparing the compensations dealt 
out to the different states, the influence 
which had preponderated in the de- 
liberations, and the gross injustice with 
which those states who had inclined, 
in the preceding contests, to the in- 
terests of France, were enriched at the 
expense of those who had stood by the 
Imperial fortunes. The Grand-duke 
of Tuscany received hardly a fourth, 
the Duke of Kodena little more than a 

* Bythistreaty, the equivalents settled upon 
the piiacipal powers out of the ecclesiastical 
spoils of the empire, were thus adjusted : — 

1. Prussia, by the treaty of Bftle, had ceded 
to the Republic her provinces on the left 
bank of Uie Bhine, including the duchy of 
Oueldres, the principality of Moours, and part 
of the duchy of Cleves, containing in all — 

INHABITANTS. REVENUE. 

She lost, . 187,000 1,400,000 florins. 
Gained, . 526.000 3,800,000 



So gained, 889,000 2,400,000 
Her acquisitions, which made up this great 
addition, consisted of the free towns of Uuhl* 
hausen, Nordhausen, audGoslar; the bishop- 
rics of Hildesheim, Paderbom, and part of 
Munster, and many other abbacies and 
church-lands. 

II. Bavaria had lost, beyond the Rhine, the 
duchy of Deux Ponts, that of Juliers, and the 
palatinate of the Rhine. She received instead 
the important free towns of Ulm, Memmingen, 
Nordlingen, the bishoprics ofWttrzbui^, &an- 
berg, Augsburg, and Passau, anda vast num- 
ber of rich abbacies and monasteries. Her 
losses and gains stood thus — 

INHABITANTS. SXVENUS. 

Shelost^ . 580,000 3,800.000 florins. 
Gained, . 854,500. 6,600,000 

Gained, . 274,500 2,800,000 



ihird, of what they had respectively 
lost ; while Prussia acquired four times^ 
and Bavaria nearly twice, the amount 
of their ceded provinces on the left 
bank of the Rhine.* 

65. But it was not merely by the 
augmentation of some and diminution 
of other states, and the formation of a 
body of sovei'eigns in the Empire, de« 
pendent on France for the maintenance 
of their acquisitions, that this partition 
of the indemnities was fatal to the best 
interests of Europe. Moral e£fect8 far 
more disastrous resulted from this great 
act of diplomatic spoliation. In all ages^ 
indeed, the maxim va picUt has been 
the rule of war, and injury or subjuga- 
tion formed the lot of the conquered. 
But in all such cases, not even except* 
ing the recent and flagrant paitition 
of Poland, it was on the belliger^it 
states only that these consequences 
fell-; and the adjoining nations were 
exempt from the effects of the tempest 
which had overthrown their less for- 
tunate neighbours. It was reserved 
for an age in which the principles of 
justice, freedom, and civil right were 
loudly invoked on both sides, to behold 
the adoption of a different principle), 
and see belligerent states indemnify 

III. Wtlrtemberg, for its possessions in 
Alsace and Franche Gomtd, obtained sine 
Imx>erial cities and eight abbeys. 



XNHABITAim. 

She lost, . 14,000 
Gained, . 120,000 



BSVJCNUB. 

240,000 florins. 
612,000 



Gained, 



106,000 372,000 



While such were the portions allotted to 
the states under the protection of France or 
Russia, who were to be rewarded for pre- 
ceding neutrality, and form the basis of a 
counterpoise to the power of Austria, the in- 
demnities allotted to the connections of that 
power were of the most meagre description. 
For example, the Grand-duke of Tuscany 
had lost in Italy thebeautiflil duchy of Tus- 
cany, and he received the archbishopric of 
SalzbouTg, the bishopric of Eichstadt, part 
of that of Passau, and the valley of Berch* 
tesgaden. 





IKHABITAltTS. 


KEVBirUX. 


Heiostk 
Gained, 


. 1.150,000 
. 286,000 


8.800,000 florins.. 
2,150,000 



Lost, 



864,000 1,650,000 



->See BiGNON, it 349, 351 : and JoMun, xv. 
82,37. 
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ihemsehres for their losses in irar, at 
the expense not of the yanquiahed, but 
of neutral and weaker powers which 
had taken no part in the contest. This 
monstrous injustice, of which Napo- 
leon gave the first example in the ces- 
sion of Venice, precipitated into hostile 
measures by hui intrigues, to Austria, 
was immediately adopted and acted 
upon by all the great powers ; and at 
the congress of Ratisbon their frontiers 
were rounded, and strength augmented, 
by the spoils of almost all ^e eccle- 
siastical princes, and a great number 
of the &ee cities of the empire. This, 
too, was done, not by conquerors with 
arms in their hands, not in the heat of 
victory or triumph of conquest, but by 
calculating diplomatists, in the midst 
of peace, without any inquiry into the 
interest or wishes of the transferred 
people, and guided only by an arith- 
metical estimate in cold blood of the 
comparatiye acquisitions byeach power 
in revenue, subjects, and territory. 

66. All ideas of public right, of a 
system of international law, or the sup- 
port of the weaker against the greater 
powers, were overturned by this deli- 
berate act of spoliation. Woeful expe- 
rience difiPused a universal conviction 
of the lamentable truth, that the lesser 
states had never so much cause for 
alarm as when the greater were coming 
to an accommodation. Neutrality, it 
was seen, was the most perilous course 
which could be adopted, because it 
interested no one in the preservation 
of the weaker states ; and all Europe 
prepared to follow the banners of one 
or. other of the rival chiefis, who, it was 
foreseen, must soon contend for the 
empire of the world in the centre of 
Germany. It is the gloiy of England 
that she alone has never acceded to 
this system of international spoliation, 
but on the contrary resisted it, on 
every occasion, to the utmost of her 
power ; that her acquisitions and losses 
have been all at the expense of her 
enemies or herself; that no friendly or 
neutral power has had cause to rue the 
day that she signed her treaties ; and 
that, so far from gaining at the expense 
of lesser states, she has repeatedly 
made sacrifices of enormous magnitude. 



to soften the oonsequenoes of their ad- 
veacae fortune — a memorable instance 
of the efiects of real freedom and a 
constitutional govwnment in subduing 
the desire of gain and elevating the 
standard of public virtue, and of the 
differoioe of its effects from all that 
the fumes of revolutionary enthusiasm 
or the ambition of despotic power are 
capable of producing I 

67. While the Continental powers 
were intent on the acquisition of ill- 
gotten gains in the centre of Germany, 
Napoleon had leisure to pursue his pro- 
jects of ambition in the mountains of 
Switzerland. His conduct towards the 
inhabitants of that country led to im* 
portant consequences, as it first unfold- 
ed, even to his warmest admirers, the 
insatiable spirit of aggrandisement by 
which he was actuated, and was one of 
the immediate causes of the renewal of 
the war. When republic institutions 
are established in a country of con- 
siderable extent and varied produc- 
tions, it is alone by the federal tyttem 
— ^in other words, a congregation of 
independent states, having each the 
power of internal legislation — that the 
national integrity can for any length 
of time be preserved. The reason is, 
thatseparate interests are there brought 
to bear directly on the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs; and if those interests are 
adverse, which must frequently be the 
case, the despotism of the stronger over 
the weaker power speedily becomes in- 
supportable. A monarch far removed 
from both, and equally dependent upon 
either for his support, may dispense 
equal justice between the contending 
interests of separate provinces or classes 
of society ; but it is in vain to expect 
anything like equity in the judgment 
formed by one of these provinces or 
classes upon the rival pretensions of 
the other. To do so is to expect that 
men will judge equally and impartially 
in their own cause — a pitch of perfec* 
tion to which human nature never has 
and never will arrive. The autocrat of 
Russia, or the emperors of Rome, may 
deal out impartial justice in determin- 
ing on the rival and conflicting inte- 
rests of the different provinces of their 
vast dominions, because they are equalr 
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Ij remoyed from any ; but it would be 
quite extravagant to look for a just de- 
cision by one of these provinces or its 
representatives with regard to the other. 
Power, superiority of votes or influ- 
ence, will ever form the basis of their 
decision ; the majority, as Tocqueville 
tells us it is now in America, will be- 
come despotic; and that power will 
never be yielded up but to the sword. 

68. The unchangeable division in 
Great Britain between the manufactur- 
ing and agricultural classes on the sub- 
ject of the corn-laws, and the threaten- 
ed dissolution of the American con- 
federacy by the collision of the south- 
em and northern provinces on the sub- 
ject of the tariff on English goods, are 
instances of the operation of the sim- 
ple principle, that no man can judge 
Impartially in his own cause — a prin- 
ciple which, when applied to nations, 
forbids the extension of democratic in- 
stitutions for any great length of time 
beyond the limits of a single city or 
particular class of society.* Interest, 
accordingly, universftlly leads the hold- 
ers of considerable property, in all 
countries where democratic institu- 
tions prevail, to support the system of 
fedend union, in preference to that of 
B central and universally dl£^sed au- 
thority; because they find that it is 
in small states where the interests of 
the inhabitants are nearly the same, 
and in such states only, that their in- 
fluence can be felt, or their wants re- 
ceive due consideration. On the other 
hand, the democratic party in such 
xsommunities are generally at first de- 
sirous of the concentration of power in 
a central government, and the concur- 
rence of all the representatives in its 
formation; these being the circum- 

* Sparta, Athens, Carthage, Rome, Venice, 
Genoa, Pisa^ and Florence, are instances of 
the government of a subject territorv by the 
citizens of a single town ; Holland of the 
ascendancy of one commercial class in so- 
xsiety ; Great Britain, from 1688 to 1882, of 
A government substantially vested in the re- 
presentatives of the great properties and 
intereiU of the state. It is not difficult to 
foresee what must be the result of the sub- 
-fiequent transference of political power from 
the proprietors to the multitude in an em- 
j)ire divided by so many interests, and com- 
posed of such widely separated and discord- 
ant materials. 



stances in which the influenice of the 
leaders of the multitude is most ef- 
fectually exercised, and the ascendancy 
of towns, where their partisans are 
chiefly to be found, most thoroughly 
established. 

69. Though not extensive in point of 
surface, Switzerland embraced such an 
extraordinary variety of climate, soil, 
and occupation, as rendered the rule of 
a single central democratic govern- 
ment in an especial manner vexatious. 
The habits and interest of the vine- 
growers in the Pays de Vaud are as 
much at variance with those of the 
shepherds of Glarus, as those of the in- 
tellectual city of Q^neva, or the aristo- 
cratic sociei^ of Berne, are with tiie 
manufacturers of Soleure or the chest- 
nut fed inhabitants of the Italian baili- 
wicks. Nor were the habits and ideas 
of the people less at variance than the 
physical features of the districts in 
which they dwelt. Their lineage, tiieir 
language, their religion, their afi&nities 
were different. Perched on the sum- 
mit of the Alps, they partook of the 
varied character of the races of man- 
kind who met at their feet and ran up 
the valleys to their highest summits. 
The inhabitants of the Pays de Vaud, 
speaking the French tongue, shared in 
the feelings and excitement which the 
Bevolutiou had produced to the north 
of the Jura. Those who dwelt on the 
Tessino and the Misocco betrayed, in 
their harmonious language, enthusi- 
astic feelings, and indolent habits, the 
influence of Italian descent ; while the 
brave Switzers to the north of the St 
Qothard evinced, in their independent 
spirit, rough manners, cleanly habits, 
and persevering character, the distin- 
guishing features which in every age 
have marked the nations of Q^rman or 
Teutonic descent. To establish one uni- 
formdemocratic govemmentfor a coun- 
try so situated, is as great an absurdity 
as it would be to propose the same poli- 
tical institutions for the English, train- 
ed to habits of order by centuries of free- 
dom; the French, impetuous by nature, 
and unrestrained by custom ; and the 
Russians, but recently emerged, under 
the rule of despotism, fr^m savage life. 

70. The natural and unavoidable 
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consequence of thd qstablishment of a 
central democratioal goyeniment, in a 
country composed of such yarious and 
discordant materials, was the entire 
subjugation of the rural distncts by the 
inhabitants of the great towns. The 
peasants of Unterwalden, the shep* 
herds of Glarus, in vain attempted a 
contest with the citizens of Berne, 
Lausanne, or Zuiich, speaking a dif- 
ferent language, trained to habits of 
business, comparatiyely affluent^ and 
closely congregated round the seat of 
gOYemment. In the unequal struggle 
they were speedily cast down ; and tiius 
the unity of the republic was but an- 
other expression to them for the prac- 
tical loss of all their political rights. 
The circumstances, too, under which 
this constitution had been forced upon 
them — the cruel devastation of their 
country by which it had been pi«ced- 
ed ; the odious foreign yoke which it 
had brought upon their necks ; the un- 
heard-of contributions and spoliation 
by which it had been followed — had 
produced indelible feelings of avei-sion 
among the mountaineers, a race of men 
resolute in their ideas, tenacious of 
their habits, and more jealous of their 
independence than any other people in 
Europe. Hence the singular fact, that 
the most ardent opponents of the new 
central government were to be found 
among ^e partisans of the most op- 
posite former constitutions ; and that, 
beside the oligarchy of Berne and 
Zurich, where political power was con- 
fined to a limited number of families, 
were to be found the peasants of the 
Forest Cantons, who exercised indis- 
criminately, under the canopy of hea- 
ven, all the functions of government. 

71. After the forcible proclamation 
of the new constitution imposed by the 
Directoiy upon Switzerland in 1798, 
the country remained for four yearn 
the theatre of incessant contests and 
intrigues. The success of the Allies in 
1799 having brought their forces into 
the mountains, and the Archduke 
Charles having, by proclamation, in- 
vited the people to re-establish their 
ancient form of government, an insur- 
rection broke out simultaneously in 

VOL. V. 



every part of the country. But the 
Allies being unable to render them 
any assistance, or advance any distance 
into their territory, it was speedily sup- 
pressed, without difficulty, by the 
armed force oiganised in the towns in 
the French interest Overwhelmed 
with astonishment at the immense 
bodies of men who contended for the 
empire of Europe amid their moun- 
tains, sensible of their own insignifi- 
cance amidst such prodigious masses, 
and equally pillaged by friend and foe, 
the Swiss took hiu^y any further share 
in the contest, and resigned themselves, 
in hopeless despair, to a yoke which, 
in the circumstances of the world, ap- 
peared inevitable. But the passions, 
restrained from breaking out into open 
hostilities with foreign powers, burned 
only the more fiercely in the internal 
dissensions which tore every part of the 
republic. So furious did the spirit of 
party become, and so vehement the re- 
proaches addressed by the adverse fac- 
tions to each other, that the historian 
would be at a loss to recognise the 
features of the Swiss character, were it 
not in the lenity of them all, when vic- 
torious, to their fallen adversaries, — a 
moderation so remarkable, and so ana- 
logous to what took place in Holland 
during all the convulsions subsequent 
to the Revolution, and in England 
throughout the Qreat Rebellion, that 
it encourages the pleasing hope, that 
such tempering of savage indination 
is either thebleeeed result of long-estab- 
lished freedom and religious habits, or 
is an inherent quality in the nations of 
Teutonic descent* 

72. Without pursuing the compli- 
cated thread of Helvetic revolution 
during the four disastrous years that 
followed the French invasion, it will 
be more serviceable to give a summary 
of the arguments urged respectively 

* The usual course with the vietorious 
partv was to banish their fallen antagonists 
to Bftle or Lausanne; and, after a few 
months, even this seyerity was relaxed, 
and the proscribed families returned to their 
homes and usual avocationa What a con- 
trast to the proscriptions of the Convention, 
and transportations of the Directory, in the 
capital styling itself the centre of European 
dvilisation 1— Bionon, ii 361. 

B 
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by the partiaans of the new constitn- 
tion and of the ancient goTenimeni 
On the part of the French aupportera 
it was urged, ** that nothing coold be 
so extravagant as to hear the federal 
party iQToke the popular welfare, when 
they were in reality advandng the in- 
terests only of oligarchy and fanati- 
cism. How dare they make use of the 
sacred name of freedom, when, under 
the name of a popular goTemment^ 
two or three famines. hare been for 
above a century in possession of all 
the offices of administration ? It is in 
vain that they impose so far upon the 
public credulity as to style the centiul 
government a thousand times more 
burdensome than the ancient regime, 
when the slightest observation must 
be sufficient to show, that the burdens 
which have pressed so severely upon 
aU classes have been owing solely to 
the evils inseparable from foreign war^ 
fare. And are the expenses of a few 
additional regiments, and of a central 
administration, composed at most of 
eighty or a hundred individuals, to be 
put in comparison with at least twenty 
separate governments, embracing, with 
their subordinate agents, several thou- 
sand persons f Disguise it as you will, 
it is not the feelings of patriotism or a 
regard for the public interests which 
occasion all the outcry, but selfish 
consideration and private advantage. 
Thinking, like C»sar, that it is better 
to be the first at Prseneste than the 
second at Rome, these popular despots 
would rather reign unm(Aested in their 
little valleys than be blended in the 
general administration of Switzerland, 
where they would speedily be reduced 
to their proper level, and where their 
voices, drowned in the minority, would 
cease to give them the consideration 
to which they aspire under the mark 
of disinterested patriotism." 

78. It was impossible to deny that 
there was some truth in these insinua- 
tions ; but the opposite party, at the 
head of which was Aloys Reding, chief 
of the canton of Schwytz — a chief of 
an eneigetic and noble character — did 
not fiEul to retort upon their adver- 
saries arguments of an opposite kind, 
to which the recent caUmities gave 



additional weight. They utged, ** that 
if the misfortunes of Smteerland, since 
it had been. exposed to revolutionary 
agitation, did not convince the parti- 
sans of a central government of their 
errors, neither would they be convinced 
though one rose from the dead. Since 
the disastrous period when the French 
troops entered Switzerland, and pro- 
claimed that form of administration 
amidst the blood of thousands, and 
by the light of burning villages, what 
had been witnessed in their once happy 
and united territory but rancour, ha* 
tred, and dissension? It is idle to 
ascribe that continued exasperation to 
the clamour of interested individuals ; 
it has extended infinitely beyond the 
persons dispossessed by the recent 
changes, and embraces, in fact^ the 
whole population, with the exception 
of that limited class in the towns to 
whom the central system has given 
the entire government of the country. 
Every one knows that Helvetia has 
paid more in taxes and contributions 
since the French invaded it than in a 
century before ; and, in fact, it could 
hardly have been credited that such 
vast sums existed in the countiy as 
the Republican agents have contrived 
to extort from its industrious inhabi- 
tants. It is in vain to allege that these 
calamities have been the result of war. 
The worst of them have accrued, not 
during war, but in peace; and have 
been, not contributions irregularly le- 
vied by soldiers with arms in their 
hands, but exactions systematically 
made by the cupidity of revolutionary 
agents, armed with the powers of the 
central government It is utterly im- 
practicable that such a system of ad- 
ministration can answer in a country 
so peculiarly situated as our cantons 
are ; the universal reprobation in which 
it is held is a sufficient proof of its 
total failure. In fact^ the interested 
motives, so liberally insinuated on the 
other side, truly govern those who, for 
the sake of a constitution in which 
they have contrived to obtain lucra- 
tive situations, oppose themselves to 
the unanimous wish of their fellow- 
dtizens." 
71 Matters were brought to a orisis 
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by a solemn recognition of the central 
authority, by the Assembly which met 
at Berne on the 1st August 1801. The 
representatives of the lesser cantons, 
and of the aristocratic party, protested 
against that resolution, and aUo against 
the power of redeeming tithes, inserted 
in the new constitution. Deeming op- 
position fruitless in an assembly ruled 
by a revolutionary majority, the de- 
puties of nine cantons separated from 
the remainder of the body, and finding 
that their absence only rendered the 
opposite party more precipitate in their 
measures, they had recourse to a eoup 
d*4tat to accomplish their subversion. 
On the night of the 28th of October, 
a part of the legislative body met> and 
gave full power to Bolder and Savaxy, 
two leading members of the ancient 
executive council, to accomplish the 
revolution. They immediately had re- 
course to the French troops, who had 
secret oixlers from the First Consul to 
suppoi*t the movement; the posts of 
government were all forced, the legis- 
lative assembly was dissolved, and a 
provisional government with ifteding 
at its head proclaimed. 

75. The object of Napoleon in sup- 
porting this counter-revolution at 
Berne, was to establish a government 
in the country more in harmony with 
the monarchical institutions, now in 
the course of reconstruction at Paris, 
than the democratic assembly convened 
during the first fervour of the Helvetic 
revolution. But he soon experienced 
some difficulty in steering between 
the opposite extremes into which the 
country was divided. Reding, the head 
of the provisional government, repaired 
to Paris, where the First Consul im- 
mediately impressed upon him the ne- 
cessity of acting upon the principle of 
fusing together the different parties, 
on which he himself had proceeded in 
the formation of the consular govern- 
ment; and therefore required, as the 
condition of his further support, the 
admission of six of the most moder- 
ate of the opposite party into the gov- 
ernment. The brave Swiss was coldly 
received at the Tuileries. His ener- 
getic and ardent character little suited 
the First Consul, who had no intention 



of reinstating the aristocratic party, 
who necessarily inclined to Austria, in 
dose proximity to that defenceless 
part of the French territory. He re- 
turned, therefore, to Berne, disappoint- 
ed in his hopes, and applied without 
success to Austria and Prussia to ob- 
tain that support which he despaired 
of receiving from the government of 
the Tuileries. 

76. On his return. Reding found 
the new government destitute both of 
power and consideration, and discord 
breaking out more fiercely than ever 
between the adverse factions. The 
senate appointed by the revolution of 
28th October promulgated, on 17th 
February, a new constitution, professed 
to be based on the principles laid down 
by the First Consul; but it neither 
satisfied either of the parties in Swit- 
zerland, nor accorded with the views 
on which his administration was found- 
ed. Deeming the time now arrived, 
therefore, when his interference was 
loudly called for. Napoleon instigated 
Dolder, and the six peraons admitted 
into the government at his suggestion, 
to accomplish another revolution. They 
took advantage of the moment when 
Reding and the deputies of the Forest 
cantons had returned, with patriarchal 
simplicity, to their valleys, to celebrate 
the festival of Easter, and effected the 
object without difficulty. The gov- 
ernment was deposed, the constitution 
of 17ih Februaiy abolished, and an 
assembly of forty notables, specified in 
a list furnished by the French ambas- 
sador, appointed to meet at Berne on 
the 28th April, to put a final stop to 
the dissensions of the country. The 
new constitution, framed by Napoleon 
upon principles far superior to any 
which had yet been extracted out of 
the revolutionary crucible, was pro- 
claimed at Berne on the 19th May. It 
consisted of an executive, composed of 
a landamman and two lieutenants, ap- 
pointed for nine years ; a senate of fifty'- 
six members, who proposed all changes 
in the lavrs ; and a national diet which 
sanctioned them. The sense of the 
citizens was forthwith taken upon this 
constitution. It appeared thrat, out of 
three hundred and thirty thousand per- 
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sons entitled to Tote, ninety-two thou- 
sand rejected it, seventy-two thousand 
supported it, andahundred and seventy 
thousand abstained from voting. A 
majority of votes, therefore, were for 
rejection; but the government, pro- 
ceeding on the principle already acted 
on in Holland, that those who with- 
held their votes were favourable to the 
change, proclaimed its adoption by a 
large majority. The lesser cantons 
loudly announced their determination 
of seceding from the confederacy. If it 
was forced upon them ; but the aris- 
tocratic cantons, influenced by the 
promise that, if accepted, the French 
troops would be withdrawn, at length 
agreed to its adoption. 

77. Deeming the result of the last 
revolution sufficiently favourable to his 
views, Napoleon thought it no longer 
advisable to continue the French troops 
in Switzerland, where they had re- 
mained, in defiance of the treaty of 
Lun^ville, for two years, to the evident 
dissatisfaction both of Britain and Aus- 
tria. On the 20th July, accordingly, 
the withdrawal of the Republicans was 
proclaimed by the First Consul, and 
at the same time the erection of the 
Yalais into a separate republic was an- 
nounced. This measure, contrary to 
the wishes of the great majority of the 
inhabitants, and evidently in connec- 
tion with the formation of the great 
military road over the Simplon, an- 
nounced but too clearly to the Swiss 
the state of dependence under which 
they were to be placed to France by 
the new government they had obtained, 
and contributed not a little to the ex- 
plosion which immediately followed 
the removal of the French forces. The 
government at Berne, aware of the 
slight hold which they had on the af- 
fections of the great majority of the 
inhabitants, were thunderstruck by the 
intelligence that the French troops were 
to be withdrawn, and loudly remon- 
strated against the adoption of a mea- 
sure so fatal to their interests; but 
the First Consul, tired of the incessant 
changes of rulers in the Swiss states, 
and desirous of a pretext for interfer- 
ing with decisive effect in a country so 
im|>ortant to his militaiy opex«tioxuB> 



persevered in his resolution, and the 
evacuation in good earnest conmienced. 
The government, despairing of any sup- 
port from the national troops, eagerly 
solicited theaid of the Helvetic brigades, 
which was granted them by the First 
Consul; but before they had time to 
arrive, the insurrection had broken out 
in the small cantons, and the constitu- 
tion approached its dissolution. 

78. In a letter addressed to the 
French ambassador on the 13th July, 
these cantons openly announced their 
resolution to withdraw from the Hel- 
vetic confederacy, and renew the an- 
cient league of the Waldstatten, under 
which they had in early times main- 
tained their independence.* In this 
important and touching manifesto, the 
diepherds of the Alps asserted, by un- 
answerable aiguments, their right to 
that freedom in the choice of their 



• "We have In vain endeavorired,** said 
they, " for four Bucoeasive yeans, to extricate 
ourselves from a constitution which, from 
its origin, and still more from the violence 
with which it was established, could not 
fail to be insupportable. It is in vain that 
we have constantly hoped that the Helvetic 
government, instructed by the calamitous 
events of the last four vears, would at lei^h 
find that our separation from the republic 
was that which was most wise and suit- 
able for both parties ; and that the wi^ 
which we have so often and so strongly ex- 
pressed for our ancient liberty, wotddnave 
induced them to abandon the hope thaA these 
three cantons would ever voluntarily accept 
any other constitution than that which has 
always been considered as the only one 
suited to these states, and for that reason 
has been so highly prized by ourselves and 
our ancestors. Our reunion with Helvetia, 
which has been stained with so much blood, 
is perhaps the most cruel example of con- 
straint tnat history can oflfor. 

" In the oonvi<mon, therefore, that for a 
forced and unfortunate marriage divorce is 
the only reasonable remedy, and that Hel- 
vetia and ourselves cannot recover repose and 
contentment except by the dissolution of 
this forced tie, we are firmly resolved to 
labour at that separation witti all possiUe 
activity ; and we think it best to address 
that authority which for four years past has 
united us, in spite of ourselves, to the Hel- 
vetic republic. As to anything Airther, wa 
only wish to preserve uninterrupted har- 
mony and good understanding with all our 
neighboura In listening to our just de> 
mands» the Helvetian republic will find tha 
only means of nreserving with us tide rela- 
tion of brotherhood and kindly neighbour- 
hood."^^tifi. M^, leM, p. m> 
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goyernment for whioh the French had 
8o long and justly contended, and which 
had been expressly guai-anteed to them 
by the treaty of Lnn^Tille. But the 
goyernment at Berne answered them 
by a proclamation, in which they an- 
nounced their resolution to maintain 
by force the unity of the republic. 
Upon this the Forest cantons convoked 
a diet at Schwyts, which abolished all 
privileges, and re-established the ancient 
democratic constitutions ; in which 
they were immediately joined by the 
neighbouring cantons of Zug, Glarus, 
Appenzel, and the RheinthaL ''The 
treaty of Lun^ville," said they, " allows 
us the free choice of our institutions : 
we are at liberty, therefore, to oyertum 
those which have been forced upon us." 
The opposite parties now openly pre- 
pared for war; magazines were formed, 
arms collected on both sides ; and while 
the mountaineers on the lake of Luzem 
were rousing themselves, under their 
former magistrates, for the assertion of 
their ancient democratic rights, the 
peasants of the Oberland were secretly 
conspiring with the patricians of Berne 
for the re-establishment of the former 
aristocratic privileges of that oligarchy 
— a union at which the French writers 
are never weary of expressing their as- 
tonishment, not perceiving that it was 
formed on true conservative principles, 
which, amidst the experienced suffering 
produced by urban democracy, invite 
the nobles and rural population to 
combine for its overthi*ow, and for the 
re-establishment of a government in 
both situations recommended by ex- 
perience, and suited to the interests 
and habits of the people. 

79. Hostilities were commenced in 
the Forest cantons, by an attack on 
the advanced guard of the troops of 
the Helvetic republic, near the foot of 
Mount Pilatus, who wei*e repulsed in 
an attempt to penetrate from the north 
into the canton of Unterwalden. Zurich 
soon after revolted against the consti- 
tuted authorities, and the indignation 
of the inhabitants was strongly excited 
by an ineffectual bombardment which 
General Andermatt, at the head of the 
forces of the republic, kept up with 
the view of terrifying the inhabitants 



into submission. But the flame now 
broke out on all sides ; the peasants of 
the Oberland and Argovia assembled 
under their old leaders, and the ap- 
proach of their united forces towards 
Berne compelled the government to 
summon Andermatt from the siege of 
Zurich to its own defence. Bolder, 
who, by making himself useful to fdl 
parties, had contrived to place himself 
at the helm of the government, now 
lost all hope, and seeing no means of 
making head against the storm, con- 
cluded a convention, by which he was 
allowed to retire with his troops un- 
molested to the Pays de Yaud. Thither 
he proceeded accordingly, followed by 
the French ambassador, who fabricated 
a story of a bullet having fallen in the 
court of his hotel, to give his govern- 
ment a pretence for immediate hosti- 
lities with the insurgents. The con- 
federates instantly published a procla- 
mation, in which they declared — ''After 
four years of incessant calamity, we 
have at length attained the object of 
our desires. Guided by duty, and 
called by fortune, we have at last re- 
entered the city of Berne, our common 
mother, which your courage and fidelity 
has placed in our hands. We are pene- 
trated with gratitude and admiration 
when we behold the generous and su- 
blime burst of patriotism which has led 
you to brave so many dangers to re- 
cover your laws and your government. 
The supreme authorities have resolved 
to remain on terms of friendship with 
those who, during the preceding days 
of calamity, have deviated from their 
duty: it tenders them the hand of 
reconciliation. It expects not less con- 
fidently from its own now victorious 
supporters, that they wiU foi^get their 
former injuries, and not stain the tri- 
umph of their country by acts of indi- 
vidual vengeance." 

80. Meanwhile Reding convoked a 
general diet to be held at Schwytz; 
and announced to the assembled can- 
tons " the necessity of renouncing for 
ever all political privileges, and con- 
ceding to the people subjected to their 
government, as to lawful brothers, the 
same liberties and privileges which ai*e 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of towns.'* 
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A resolution wise and just in itself, 
and which sufficiently indicated the 
intention not to re*establiah those vexa- 
tious distinctionB in political power, 
hj which the Swiss confederacy had 
been so long deformed. The diet met 
on the 27th of September, and imme- 
diately adopted the resolution to raise 
an armed ibrce of twenty thousand 
men. At the same time, the truce 
agreed upon with Dolder having ex- 
pired, hostilities were renewed on the 
side of the Pays de Yaud; and Fri- 
bourg, after a sharp cannonade, fell 
into the hands of the confederates. 
The approaching dissolution of the 
central government was now apparent: 
the national guards of the Pays de 
Vaud, who had taken up arms in its 
defence, were driven back in disorder 
from Morat to Meudon ; Payeme opened 
its gates; and the discomfited autho- 
rities could hardly assemble two thou- 
sand men at Lausanne for their defence. 
Already the Swiss troops, in great force, 
were approaching the shores of the he- 
man lake, and the fugitive government 
was prepai'ing to retire into the neigh- 
bom*ing territory of France, when a 
new actor appeared on the stage, and 
the wishes of Switzerland were crushed 
for a long course of years by the armed 
interference of the First Consul His 
resolution to interfere in a decisive 
manner in the affaii*s of Switzerland 
was inuuediately taken. '* Now," said 
he, " that the counter-revolution there 
is openly announced, I can no longer 
be deceived. If the insurgents had 
meant to deceive me, they should not 
have put at the head of their columns 
the royalist regiment of Bachman. I 
will permit no counter-revolution any- 
where, neither in Switzerland, in Italy, 
in Holland, nor in France. I will never 
surrender to fifteen hundred mercena- 
ries in the pay of England, those for' 
midahle hastiont of the Alps, which the 
Coalition was unable, during two cam- 
paigns, to wrest from our brave sol- 
diers. Talk not to me of the wishes of 
the Swiss people ; what they call such, 
is nothing but the wishes of two hun- 
dred aristocratic families. I esteem 
that brave people too much to believe 
they will submit to such a yoke ; bat^ 



whether they desire it or noty my 
pai-t is taken. I have the security of 
forty millions of men, whom I com- 
mand, to attend ta I shall declaim 
myself the mediator of the Swiss con- 
federacy, and give it a constitution 
suited to its rights, and the nature of 
its territory. I shall support my me- 
diation in an effectual manner by thirty 
thousand men. But if, contrary to 
my wishes, I cannot thus pacify them, I 
shall annex to France the Pays de V aud, 
and all that adjoins Franche-Comt^, and 
unite the rest to the Forest cantons. 
Switzerland must be friendly to France, 
or cease to exist" 

81. On the 4th October, Gteneral 
Rapp, aide-de-camp to Napoleon, ar* 
rived at Lausanne with the following 
proclamation by the French govern- 
ment : — " Inhabitants of Helvetia I 
Swira blood has flowed from the hands 
of the Swiss. For two years you have 
exhibited the most deplorable spectacle. 
Contending factions have alternately 
possessed themselves of power. They 
have signalised their ephemeral autho- 
rity by a system of partiality which 
revealed at once their weakness and 
incapacity. You have disputed for 
three years without coming to an un- 
derstanding. If you are abandoned to 
yourselves, you will massacre each 
other for three years longer without 
interruption. Your history proves that 
you can never settle your intestine 
divisions except by the interposition of 
France. It is true I had intended not 
to intermeddle in your affairs. I had 
seen all your different administrations 
seek my advice without following it, 
and not unfrequently abuse my name 
to the purposes of their interests and 
their passions; but I can no longer 
remain an unconcerned spectator of the 
misfortunes which are devouring you. 
I revoke my resolution. I will become 
the mediator in your differences ; but 
my mediation shall be efficacious, and 
such as suits the dignity of the gi'eat 
nation which I represent. Five days 
after the publication of the present 
proclamation, the senate shall assemble 
at Berne. The government established 
at that place since the capitulation is 
dissolved. All authorities whatever. 
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oonstitttted by it, am at an end. The 
troops who have been in arms for 
(■z months shall alone be retained. 
All the others are hereby disbanded, 
and required to law down their 
arms." 

82. This haughty proclamation was 
a severe blow to the confederate chiefe 
at the moment of triumph ; for nearly 
the whole country had now ranged 
themselves under their banners, and, 
with the exception of the Pays de 
Vaud, Switierland had unanimously 
overturned the constitution forced 
upon her by BVance. The dignity of 
their conduct was equal to its wisdom 
under this cruel reversa Disdaining 
to submit to the yoke of the conqueror, 
and yet sensible of their inability to 
contend with so formidable a le^te 
without the aid of more efficient allies, 
they invoked the support of Austria 
and the other powers, to assert for them 
*the independence stipulated by the 
treaty of Lun^ville ; and, finding the 
Imperial cabinet deaf to their entrea- 
ties, still refused to separate, protested 
against the violence by which they 
were menaced, and declared that '' they 
yielded only to force." They despatch- 
ed a confidential a§pent to Paris, who 
addressed himself to the ambassadors 
of all the other states, imploring their 
assistance. ** Scarcely," said he to the 
English ambassador, '* did Switserland 
find herself independent than she was 
desirous of returning to her ancient 
institutions, rendered still dearer to 
her by her late misfortunes. Almost 
the whole of the country, with unex- 
ampled unanimity and moderation, 
threw off the yoka The aristocratic 
cantons renounced their exclusive pri- 
vileges. The new cantons were left 
at liberty to form their own consti- 
tutions. Who could have imagined 
that Buonaparte, in defiance of the 
treaty of Lun^ville, would have issued 
such a decree as has just appeared? 
Is an independent nation to be thus 
treated ? Should he persist in his de- 
termination, and the other powers not 
interfere, it only remains for us either 
to bury ourselves in the ruins of our 
houses, though without hope of suo- 
oessfiil resistance^ prostrated as we are 



before the colossus that Is about to 
overwhelm us, or debase ounelves in 
the eyes of the whole universe. Will 
the government of England, ever so 
generous, do nothing for us under 
circumstances which are to decide 
whether we are still to be ranked 
among free people! We have only 
men left us. The revolution, and 
spoliations without end, have exhaust- 
ed our means. We are without arms» 
ammunition, stores, or money to pur- 
chase them." But though all the Con- 
tinental powers warmly sympathised 
with these feelings, none ventured to 
give expression to them. England 
alone interfered, and by an energetic 
note protested against this subjugation 
of a neutral power, in direct violation 
of the treaty of Lun^ville, and des* 
patched a confidential agent to the bor- 
ders of Helvetia to ascertain the real 
state of the country. But finding it 
impossible to rouse the Continental 
powers to any interference on its be- 
half, she justly deemed it inexpedient 
to proceed further at that moment in 
support of so remote and inland a 
state. 

83. All was soon accomplished. Ney 
entered Switzerland with twenty thou- 
sand men, and occupied, without re- 
sistance, Soleure, Zurich, and Berne; 
the scene of violence commenced by 
the imposition of a contribution of six 
hundred thousand francs on the cities 
which had fallen under the power of 
the invadera The subjugation of 
Switaerland being resolved on, the 
tyrannical process was, however, car- 
ried into effect with as much clemency 
and moderation as the circumstances 
would admit Ney executed his duty 
with humanity and discretion. He 
sent a peremptory order to the diet to 
dissolve its forces ; and supported the 
mandate by the advance of masses, 
evidently overwhelming, to St Gall, 
Glarus, and Schwytz. Yielding to 
necessity, they ordered their troops to 
disband, and dosed their sittings by a 
touching appeal to posterity, in which 
they protested against the violence by 
which they hsd been oppressed, and 
bequeathed to happier tunes the duty 
of restoring the lioerties of their conn- 
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try.* At the same time they notified 
to Ney, "that the diet at Sohwytz, 
yidding to force, had come to the re- 
solution of separating, inserting, how- 
erer, in the name of all Switzerland, 
the same reserration for the future 
which it had already made known in 
its public proclamation." Aloys Red- 
ing, after the disbanding of the troops, 
disdained either to fly or to make sub- 
•mission, but remained at Schwytz, 
Teady to undertake, in his own person, 
all the responsibility consequent on his 
patriotic devotion. He was soon after 
arrested, along with his brother the 
Landamman of Baden, and some other 
leaders of the confederates, and sent 
under a strong guard to Zurich, from 
whence, in a short time, he was trans- 
ferred to the castle of Chillon, on the 
lake of Geneya — a fortress rendered 
more interesting in the eyes of free- 
dom by his captivity, than by the 
sufferings of the feudal prisoner over 
whose fate modem genius has thrown 
an imperishable lustre. 

84. Resistance being thus rendered 
hopeless in Switzerland, a diet of fifty- 
six deputies of the cantons was ap- 
pointed to meet at Paris, in the Decem- 
ber following, to deliberat-e on the for- 
mation of a constitution, and receive 
the law from the First ConsuL His 
conduct and language on this occasion 
were distinguished by his usual pene- 
tration and ability, and a most unusual 

* This memorable address, worthy of the 
country of Tell, was couched in the follow- 
ing terms :— " The deputies of the Cantons 
have come to the resolution of surrendering' 
the powers with which they were Invested 
into the hands of their constituents, inas- 
much as the force of foreign armies opposes 
an irresistible bar to the accomplishment of 
their duties. But while tiiey recognise the 
necessity of submission, the deputies conjure 
their constituents not for one moment to 
believe that it can impair their right to choose 
their own form of government— aright which 
they Inherit from the virtues and courage of 
their ancestors, and which is expressly (rua- 
raoteed by the treaty of Luneville. With 
this view, while they yield to force, they are 
resolved to do nothing which may impair 
tliat precious bequest to future generations, 
or sanction in any decree that which other 
inhabitants of SwitxerlGuid, by accepting such 
an alienation, may have the appearance of 
approving."— JoMiNi, xv. 183 ; and Dumas, 
•IS. 67. 



degree of lenity and forbearance. In- 
deed if anything could have reconciled 
the Swiss to the loss of their indepen- 
dence, it must have been the wisdom 
and equity which characterised his me- 
diation. " The situation of your coun- 
try," said he to the assembled deputies, 
"is critical; moderation, prudence, 
and the sacrifice of passion, are neces- 
sary to save it. I have undertaken, in 
the face of Europe, the engagement to 
render my mediation efficadoas. I will 
faithfully discham all the duties which 
that sacred function imposes on me ; 
but that which might be difficult with- 
out your concurrence becomes easy by 
your influence and assistance. Swit- 
zerland does not resemble any other 
country ; its geographical and topogra- 
phical situation, the difference of reli- 
gion, and extreme varieiy of manners 
which prevail in its various parts, ren- 
der it an exception to all other states. 
Nature has made your country federa- 
tive ; to attempt to conquer it is not 
the part of wisdom. Circumstances, 
the spirit of past ages, have established 
among you sovereign and subject peo- 
ple. New circumstances, and the spirit 
of a different age, have introduced 
equality of right between all the parts of 
your territory. Many of your states 
have been governed for centuries by 
the most absolute democracy ; others 
have fSallen under the dominion of par- 
ticular families, and subjects havegrown 
into sovereigns. The influence of pub- 
lic opinion in Italy, Savoy, Fnmce, and 
Alsace, which surroimd you, have power- 
fully contributed to the formation of 
these institutions. The disposition of 
these countries is now changed, and 
yours must undeigo a corresponding 
modification. The renunciation of all 
exclusive privileges is at once the wish 
and the interest of your people. 

85. " What your interests require is 
---1. Equality of rights among the whole 
eighteen cantons; 2. A sincere and 
voluntary renunciation of all exclusive 
privileges on the part of the partrician 
families ; 8. A federative organisation, 
where every canton finds itself arranged 
according to its language, its religion, 
its manners, its interests and opinions. 
The central government remains to be 
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provided for ; but it Ib of much less 
consequence than the cantonal organi- 
sation. It is impossible to establish 
uniformity, either in finances, army, or 
dTil administration, amongst you. Tou 
have never maintained r^^ar armies, 
nor had established accredited agents 
at the courts of the different govern- 
ments. Situated on the summit of 
the mountains which separate France, 
Italy, and Germany, you participate 
in ihe disposition of all these differ- 
ent countries. Strict neutrality, a 
prosperous commerce, and family ad- 
ministration, can alone secure your 
interests, or be suited to your wishes. 
Every oi^ganisation that could be estab- 
lished amongst you, hostileto the wishes 
or welfare of France, would injure you 
in the most essential particulars. After 
having addressed you as becomes one 
of your own citizens, I must now use 
the language befitting the chief magis- 
trate of two of your most poweiful 
neighbours ; and I must at once declare, 
that neither France nor the Italian re- 
public will ever suffer a system to be 
established amongst you calculated to 
promote the interests of their enemies. 
The repose and tranquillity of forty mil- 
lions of men, your immediate neigh- 
bours, without whom you can neither 
exist as a state nor subsist as individuals, 
are also of no small weight in the scale 
of public justice. Let nothing, as con- 
cerns them, be hostile amongst you; 
let everything, on the contrary, be in 
conformity witib your interests; and 
let it continue, as in times past, your 
first object) your first policy, your first 
inclination, your first duty, to permit 
nothing, to leave nothing on your ter- 
ritory which, directly or indirectly, 
can prejudice the interests, the honour, 
or the cause of the F^nch people. It 
is indispensable, not merely that there 
should exist no 80i*t of disquietude for 
that portion of our territory which is 
open, and which you cover ; but that 
we sJiould further feel the assurance 
that) if your neutrality were ever to be 
violated, your interest) not less than 
your inclination, would lead you to 
range yourselves under the banner of 
France, rather than in opposition to 
it" 



S6. Apart from the determination 
here openly announced of subjecting 
Switzerland to the influence and even 
government of Fraoce, which, however 
alarmingto alltheneighbouiingpowerS) 
as chief magistrate of that country, the 
First Consul was naturally led to desire, 
there can be no doubt that the prin- 
ciples which he here set forth were those 
which the most profound wisdom would 
have suggested for terminating the dis- 
sensions of which it had so long been 
the prey. They gave, accordingly, al- 
most as great umbrage to the vehement 
republican as to the ultra-conservative 
party: the former deploring the re- 
establishment of a federal union, and 
the separate constitution of different 
cantons ; the latter, the formation of a 
central government) under the influ- 
ence, and subject to the control of 
France. Both parties conducted the 
debate with much warmth, and the 
greatest abilities of fVance and Switzer- 
land wero employed in the conference, 
which took place in the council of state 
at Paris, in presence of the First Con- 
sul At length the discussion was termi- 
nated by the Act of Mediation publish- 
ed by Napoleon on the 19th February 
1803, which, for the remainder of his 
reign, settled the condition of the Hel- 
vetic . confederacy. 

87. By this act Switzerland was di- 
vided into nineteen cantons ; the lesser 
ones were revived, and their limits re- 
established as formerly. The Oberland 
was restored to Berne ; but the states 
of the Pays de Yaud, Argovia, Thur- 
govia) St Gall, and the Tessino, which 
formerly had been subjected to the 
other cantonS) were elevated to the 
rank of constituent members of the 
confederacy. Five of the principal can- 
tons, namely, Fiibourg, Berne, Soleure, 
Zurich, and Luzem, were styled di- 
recting cantons, and the diet sat, year 
about, at their chief towns; and for 
that year the chief magistrate of that 
canton was Landamman of Switzer- 
land. The federal contingent was 
fixed at 15)203 men, and 490,507 fr., 
(£20,000). All exclusive privileges 
were abolished, so that the citizen of 
any one canton was a denizen of any 
part of the confederacy. All alliances 
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of (MM canton with another, or with a 
foreign tMbe,meee interdicted. Each 
canton tent a deputy to the diet; 
Berne, Zurich, Yaud, Argovia, St €hkil, 
and the GriaonSy each sent two. The 
functions of the supreme council were 
declared to be, — 1. To proclaim war or 
peace, and conclude foreign alliances, 
which required the consent of three- 
fourths of the diet ; 2. To fix regula- 
tions for foreign commerce, capitula- 
tions in foreign services, and the re- 
eruiting of soldiers ; 8. To levy the 
contingent, and appoint commanders 
of the armed force, and the foreign am- 
bassadors; 4. To adopt measures of 
external utility, and settle disputes be- 
tween one canton and another. The 
act concluded in these terms : — " The 
present act, the result of long confer- 
ences with enlightened persons, appears 
to us the best that could be devised for 
the constitution and happiness of the 
Svdss. As soon as it is carried into 
execution, the French ti*oops shall with- 
draw. We recognise Helvetia, hs or- 
ganised by this act) as an independent 
power, and guarantee the federal con- 
stitution, and that of each canton in 
particuhu*, against the enemies of the 
tranquillity of the state." 

88. The subsequent dispositions of 
the First Consul were all dictated by a 
desire to render the foreign yoke then 
imposed upon the Swiss as light as pos- 
sible, and win the affections of a people 
whose situation rendered their neu- 
trality of more value to France than 
their alliance. Satisfied with the erec- 
tion of the Yalais into a separate re- 
pubb'c, which gave him the entire com- 
mand of the Simplon road. Napoleon 
allowed the Swiss to retain their neu- 
trality, rejected all idea of an fdliance 
ofifensive and defensive, and modified 
the existing stipulated contingent into 
a levy of sixteen regiments, who were 
taken into the pay of the French Re- 
public. These lenient conditions gave 
universal satisfiiction in Switzerland. 
The deputies of the cantons met at 
Fribourg in the beginning of July, 
under the auspices of Louis d' Afiry, de- 
signated by Napoleon as the first Ian- 
damman of the confederacy ; while the 
presence of Aloys Reding^ as deputy 



for Schwytz, gave testimony to the 
commencement of the system of fusion 
which it was so xaindk the object of the 
f%rst CmuuI toectablish in all the coun- 
tries subjected to his dominion, aad 
proved, that if the Swiss were not re- 
conciled to the foreign yoke, atleast they 
had abandoned all hope of further re- 
sisting it* 

* The sagacity with which the First Con- 
sul distaiminated the most important fea- 
tures in the condition of the Swiss cantons* 
maybe appreciated by the following extracts 
from the speech he delivered on the forma- 
tion of the internal constitution of the con- 
federacy :— " The re-establishment of the an- 
cient order of things in the democratic can- 
tons, is the best course which can be adopted 
both for you and me. They are the states 
whose peculiar form of goYemment renders 
them so interesting in the eyes of all Europe; 
but for this pure democracy, you would ex- 
hibit nothing which is not to be found else- 
where. Beware of extinguishing so remark- 
able a distinction. I know well that this demo- 
cratic svstem of administration has many in- 
conveniences ; but it is established, it has sub- 
sisted for centuries, it spring from the ^- 
cumstances, situation, and primitive habits of 
the people, from the genius of the place, and 
cannot with safety be abandoned. When 
usage and systematic opinion find themselves 
in opposition, the latter must give way. Tou 
must never take away from a democratic so- 
ciety^ the practical exercise of its privileges. 
To give such exercise a direction consistent 
with the tranquillity of the state, is the part 
of true political wisdom. In ancient Rome 
the votes were counted by classes ; and they 
threw into the last class the whole body of 
indigent citizens, while the first contained 
only a few hundred of the most opulent in- 
dividuals ; but the populace were content, 
and, amused with the solicitation of their 
votes, did not perceive the immense differ- 
ence in their relative value, and that* all put 
together, they did not equal the influence of 
a few of the great patrician families. 

** Since the Revolution, ^ou have never 
ceased to seek your safety independent of 
France. Your position, your history, in fine, 
common sense, forbid it. The interests of 
defence bind Switzerland to France ; those 
of attack render it of value in the eyes of 
other powers. The first is permanent and 
constant; the second depends on fortune 
and political combination, and can oiUv be 
transient in its operation. Switzerlana can 
never defend its plains except with the aid 
of France ; France is open to attack on the 
Swiss frontier; Austria is not, for she is 
covered by the bulwark of the Tyrol. I 
would have gone to war on account of Swit- 
zerland ; I would have sacrificed a hundred 
thousand men, rather than allow it to remain 
in the hands of the party who were at tiie 
head of the last insurrection, so great is the 
influence of its geographical position upon 
France."— Thibaudkau, 808, 867. 
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89. The dignified conducfc of the 
Swiss patriots, in the last extremity of 
their independence, and Uie necessity to 
which they reduced the First Consul 
of openly employing force to subdue 
them, was in the highest degree con- 
trary to his wishes, and proved more 
prejudical to his interests in Europe 
than any other event which had occur- 
red under his government. He had 
hoped that all necessity for a visible 
conquest would be prevented by one of 
the factions openly invoking his as- 
sistance; and that thus Switzerland 
would be subjugated as other countries 
had been, by dividing without appear- 
ing to do violence to the people. The 
unanimous expression of public detes- 
tation which attended the proclamation 
of the Fi*ench constitution, and the in- 
stant overthrow of the government, 
which followed the removal of the 
French troops, entirely fi-ustrated this 
insidious design, and compelled Napo- 
leon to throw off the mask, and, in di- 
rect violation of the treaty of Lun^ville, 
openly accomplish the subjugation of 
the country. This violent proceeding 
was not less painful to the feelings of 
the people, than it was alarming to 
the governments of all the neighbour- 
ing states. To see the great central 
fortress of Switzerland, commanding 
all the passes from Fi*ance into Italy, 
placed in the hands of so ambitious a 
ruler, at the very time when he was 
rapidly extending his dominions over 
the whole peninsula, excited the strong- 
est jealousy in all the European Cabi- 
nets ; while the subjugation of the 
country of William Tell, and the over- 
throw of Swiss independence by repub- 
lican bayonets, awakened deep feelings 
of commiseration among all to whom 
the name of liberty was dear. It did 
more to dispel the general fascination 
which had attended the government of 
the First Consul, than any circum- 
stance which had occurred since his 
elevation to power. At the same time, 
the indignation of the Dutch was 
strongly excited by the continued re- 
sidence of the French troops in their 
territory, and the heavy load which the 
maintaining and paying so large a body 
of men imposed on their almost ruined 



finances, in direct opposition to the 
treaty signed, and promises held out 
on occasion of the late change in their 
government : and the conviction be- 
came as general as it >was painful, that 
the ambition of France was insatiable, 
and that the establishment of revolu- 
tionary governments in the adjoining 
states, only led to a prolongation of the 
onerous yoke of the great parent Ke- 
publia* 

90. While the continent of Europe 
was agitated by these important events, 
and presaged, in the rapid strides of 
the First Consul towards universal 
dominion, the approaching renewal of 
the war, England was tasting, with 
unalloyed satisfaction, the blessings 
and the tranquillity of peace. She had 
given the most unequivocal proof of 
the sinceiity of her confidence in the 
honour of France, in permitting the 
vast armament of Le Clerc to proceed 
unmolested to the West Indies; and 

* As a spedmen of the effect which these 
events produced on the liberal party inEurope, 
it is sufficient to refer to the speeches of the 
leaders of the Opp<^tion in the British {mrlia- 
ment— " The French government," said Mr 
Fox, "was bound by treaty, as well as by 
eveiy principle of justice, to withdraw their 
troops.from Switzerland, and to leave that 
country to itself, even with the miserable 
government which they had established in 
it, and to respect its independence. During 
their dominion in that country they had 
formed a government so utterly odious to the 
people, that, the moment their troops were 
withdrawn, the inhabitants, by an insur- 
rection founded on the truest principles of 
justice, rose and overturned it. The French 
govenunent interfered to restore it, and, 
bad as the system was, the manner of their 
interfering to restore it was, if possible, still 
worse. This violent act of iiyustice,no man 
can contemplate with more indignation than 
myself. 

** The conduct of France, with respect to 
Holland, afifords a still more intolerable in- 
stance of injustice. Were I a master of the 
use of colours, and could paint with skill, I 
would take the darkest to delineate the con- 
duct of France towards that republic. It 
certainly has been worse treated by her than 
any other country whatever. Holland has 
not only sufifored all the unavoidable evils of 
war; but when peace came, to turn that 
country, in defiance of a positive treaty with 
France, into a depot for French troops, for 
the mere purpose of putting the Dutcli to 
the expense of maintaining them, was an 
act no less despicable for its meanness than 
hateftil for its atrocity. "—Part. Hut, xxxvL 
14AS, 1460. 
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had beheld, with pain indeed, but 
without opposition, the suooessiye new- 
modelling of the Batayian, Cisalpine, 
Ligorian, and Valaisan republics, un- 
der the authority of the First Consul, 
and the annexation of Piedmont, Par- 
ma, and Placentia to hia dominions, or 
those of his subject states. On occa- 
sion only of the overthrow of Helvetic 
independence, her ministers presented 
an energetic note to the French gov- 
ernment, complaining of that assault 
on the European liberties ; but, find- 
ing their remonstrances not supported 
by the other powers, they prudently 
desisted from any more efficacious in- 
terference in their behalf.* Secure in 
her insular position and maritime 
strength, she beheld with uneasiness, 
but without apprehension for her own 
independence, the successive additions 
to the power of France ; and deemed 
herself not called upon to interfere 
actively in Continental affairs till the 
powers more immediately interested 
were prepared to second her efforts by 
efficacious aid. 

91. During this brief period of na- 
tional repose, the industry and finances 
of the country prospered in a most 
extraordinary degi*ee ; and Great Bri- 
tain literally reaped at the same time 
the excitement of war with the com- 

* " His Moiiesty has received with deep re- 
gret the address of the First Consul to the 
Helvetic people, published by authority in 
the Moniteur of 1st October. His Majesty 
most sincerely laments the convulsions to 
which the Swiss cantons have for some time 
past been exposed ; but he can consider their 
late exertions in no other light than as the 
lawful eflTorts of a brave and generous people 
to recover their ancient laws and govern- 
ment, and to procure the re-establishment 
of a system which experience has demon- 
strated not only to be favourable to the 
maintenance of their domestic happiness, 
but to be perfectly consistent with tne tran- 
quillity and security of other powers. 

" The cantons of Switzerland unquestion- 
ably possess, in the same degree as any other 
power, the right of regulating their own in- 
ternal concerns; and this right has, in the 
present instance, been expressly guaranteed 
to the Swiss nation by the treaty of Lun^- 
ville, by the French government, conjointly 
with the other powers who were parties to 
that engagement. His Maiesty has no other 
desire than that the people of SwiUerland, 
who now appear to be so generally united, 
should be left at liberty to settle their own 
Internal government without the interposi- 



meroe and tranquillity of |>eace. As 
her statesmen did not consider it safe 
to make any considerable reduction in 
the nationsd establishments while the 
power of France was so formidable; 
the lassitude arising from a diminished 
government expenditure was hardly 
experienced; an extensive paper cur- 
rency maintained the prices and ac- 
tivity of war; while the opening of 
the Continental ports brought into her 
harbours the extended commerce of 
peace, and rendered her commercial 
cities the emporium of the civilised 
world, without diminishing, but on the 
contrary greatly inci'easing, the em- 
ployment of British shipping. Her ex- 
ports and imports rapidly increased ;t 
the cessation of the income-tax con- 
ferred comparative affluence on the 
middle classes ; agriculture, sustained 
by continued high prices, shared in the 
general prosperity ; the sinking fund, 
ralieved in some degree from the coun- 
teracting influence of annual loans, 
attracted universal attention; while 
the revenue, under the influence of 
BO many favourable circumstances, 
steadily augmented, and the national 
exigencies were easily provided for, 
without any addition to the burdens of 
the people. So widespread was the 
enthusiasm occasioned by this blight 

tion of any foreign powers; and with what- 
ever regret he may have perused the late 
proclamation of the French government^ he 
is yet unwilling to believe that they will 
ftirther attempt to control that independent 
nation in the exercise of their tindoubted 
rights."— Lord Hawkesburt's NoU to M. 
Otto, Oct 10, 1802; Pari. Sia., xxxvi. 1281. 

t It was stated by the Chancellor of the 
Excheauer in his place in parliament, that 
the real value of British produce and manu- 
factures exported in the year 1802 was little 
short of £50,000,000, being an increase of 
£8,000,000 above the year preceding; and 
the shipping entering the port of London iu 
the years 1801 and 1802 was as follows:— 



1801. 
1802, 



BRITISH. 

Ships. Tons. Men. 

1762 418,681 28,096 

2459 574,700 88,743 

FOREIGN. 



Shljw. Tom. Men. 

1801, . . . 8386 452,667 20.888 

1802, ... 1549 217,117 10,665 
Thus indicating that the return of peace had 
reduced to a half the foreign shipping in the 
port of London, and added a half to wie Brit- 
ish.— Port, ffist. xxxvi. 1127. 
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gleam of proeperifcy, thai eyen sagacious 
practical men were carried away by 
the delusion ; and the only apprehen- 
sion expressed by the monied classes 
was, that the sinking fund would ex- 
tinguish the debt too rapidly, and 
capital, left without any secure in- 
yeatment^ be exposed to the risk and 
uncertainty of foreign adventure. 
■ 92. Under the influence of such fa- 
vourable circumstances, the permanent 
revenue of Great Britain steadily in- 
creased, while the public expenditure 
was rapidly diminished. In the year 
1802, indeed, the effect of the great 
war expenses, which the unsettled state 
of the negotiation prior to the signing 
of the definitiye treaty made it impos- 
sible to reduce, rendered a considerable 
national expenditure necessary; but 
in the succeeding year the full benefit 
of pacific reduction was experienced. 
In the former year the current annual 
expenditure was, independent of the 
interest of the debt» £29,698,000, and 
the receipt £36,868,000. In the latter, 
the receipt had risen to £38,609,000, 
and the expenditui'e, without the in- 
terest of the debt, fallen to £28,298,000. 
The financial operations of both years 

* The ways and means and expenditure for 

JSxpendUure, 1802. 
Ordinary, . £29,693,000 

Interest of debt, funded 

and unftinded, . . 19,866,588 

Exchequer bills, . . 28.892,815 

Sinking Aind, . . . 6,114,033 

£79.555,436 

' The interest of the debt^ fimded and un- 
ftinded, was £19,855,588. and the produce of 
the sinking fund, £6,114,033. 

Wajft and Meant. 

' Ordinary income, £86,368,149 

Loan, . . . 27,550,449 

Exchequer bilH • 17,094,658 

£81,013,251 



were on a scale of unparalleled magni-i 
tude, from the extent pf the floating 
debt which was fimded, and loans con- 
tracted to meet the winding-up of the 
war, which produced a receipt and 
expenditure in each of nearly eighty 
millions from the public treasury; 
but, excepting these extraneous sums, 
the aspect of the national resources 
was in the highest degree satisfactory. 
The sinking fund was rapidly and 
steadily absorbing the debt, and afford- 
ed the prospect of extinguishing the 
whole national encimibrances, great as 
they were, at no distant period.* 

93. But these flattering prospects 
were of short duration. Independent 
of the increasing jealousy with which 
the British government beheld the 
Continental encroachments of Napo- 
leon, and which rapidly communi- 
cated itself to all classes of the Eng- 
lish people, several causes of irrita- 
tion grew up between the rival govern- 
ments, which first weakened and at 
last destroyed their good understand- 
ing. The detail of these causes is 
fraught with the highest historical 
interest. The fate of the world has 
depended on the results to which they 

these two years stood as follows: — 

The unfunded debt, fUnded this year, 
amounted to £28.892,815, which explains 
the difference between the supply and ex- 
penditure. 

JBxptndUwre, 1803. 

Ordinary . . £28,298,366 
Interest of funded and 

unfunded debt» . 20,699,864 

Sinking fund, . 6,494.694 

Paid Exchequer biUs^ . 47,194,198 



£72,687,122 



Revenue, 
Loan, 
Exchequer bills^ 



Wajfa and Meant. 



£88,609.392 
11,960,523 
20,481.130 

£71.051,046 



The rapid growth and steady application of the sinking fUnd was the subject of de- 
served -congratulations to the country, both by the Chancellor of the Exche<}uer and Mr 
Pitt. They calculated that it would extinguish the whole existing debt m forty-five 
years ; ana the celerity of its increase, compared with that of the interest of the debt» 
might be judged of by the fact, that when it was first instituted in 1784, its produce an-, 
nually was one-tenth of the interest: whereas, in 1803, it had risen to a. third of that of 
tiie then existing debt. It will hereafter appear, that when it was broken upon in 1818, 
it was producing more than half the interest of the debt ; and that^ if it had been let 
iJone, it would have extinguished the whole debt existing at the conclusion of the war 
before the year 184&.— Poktbb's ParL Tablet, i. 1; ParL JkbaUt, xxxvL 1127-118a 
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led. The first of these subjects of 
h'ritation was the asperity with which 
the government and acts of the First 
Consul were canvassed in the English 
newspapers. Not only did several 
French journals published in London, 
in particular that of Peltier and the 
Courrier Frangais de LondreSf com* 
ment with great severity on his pro- 
ceedings, but almost all the English 
journals, following the bent of the 
public mind, descanted in the most un- 
measured terms on his continual en- 
croachments in Continental Europe. 
To Napoleon, who was accustomed 
only to the voice of adulation, and 
hecurd nothing from the enslaved jour- 
nals of his own country but gracefully 
turned flattery, these diatribes were 
in the highest degree painful ; and not 
the less so, probably, because the 
charges which they contained in re- 
gard to his foreign aggressions were 
more easily silenced by authority than 
answered by argument. 

94. He therefore caused his minister 
at the court of London to remonstrate 
warmly against these articles,* and 
concluded by demanding — " 1. That 
the English government should adopt 
the most effectual measures to put a 
stop to the unbecoming and seditious 
publications with which the news- 
papers and writings printed in England 
are filled. 2. That the individuals 
specified in the undersigned list should 
be sent out of Jersey. 3. That Qeorges 
and his adherents should be transport- 
ed to Canada. 4. That, in order to 
deprive the evil-disposed of every pre- 
text for disturbing the good under- 

* " The greatest of all ii^uriea," said H. 
Otto, " is that which tends to debase a foreign 
government^ or to excite within its territory 
civil and religious commotions; and the most 
pernicious of all protections is that which 
places under the safeguud of the laws men 
who seek not only to disturb the political tran 



Suillity of Europe, but even to dissolve the 
rst bands of society. This is not a question 
concerning some paragraphs which, through 



the inadvertence of an editor, miffht have 
been accidentally inserted in a public print, 
but a question or a deep and continued sys- 
tem of defamation, directed not only against 
the chief of the French republic, but all its 
constituted authorities — against the whole 
nation— represented by these libellers in the 
most odious and degrading terrms. These ob- 
servations are still more applicable to a oUas 



standing between the two governments, 
it shoudd be recommended to the 
princes of the house of Bourbon, at 
present in Great Britain^ to repair to 
Warsaw. 5. That such of the French 
emigrants as still thmk proper to wear 
the orders and decorations belonging 
to the ancient government of France, 
be required to quit the territory of 
the British empire." Of these extra- 
vagant demands, which proved that 
Napoleon understood as little the ac- 
tion of a free government as he did 
the relative situation of France and 
England, and their right to treat on a 
footing of perfect equality, it is suffi- 
cient to observe, that they have excited 
the indignation even of the French 
historians who are most friendly to 
his cause. "It was nearly the same 
thing," says his eloquent apologist^ 
Norvins, " to propose to Great Britain 
the sacrifice of its constitution, as to 
insist upon its abandoning the two 
pillars of its freedom, the liberty of 
the press and the privilege of habecu 
eorpua. Such a demand was in the 
highest degree imprudent on the part 
of the First Consul, as it necessfuily 
rendered him odious to the English 
people. Such language might have been 
used to the Cisalpine or Ligurian repub- 
lics, the creations of his hands ; but it 
was wholly unsuitable to an indepen- 
dent power like England : and although 
that language was but the expression 
of disunion which already existed be- 
tween the two governments, yet it was 
extremely imprudent to make it known 
in a diplomatic communication to the 
whole of Europe." 

of foreign calumniators, who appear to avail 
themselves of the asylum o£fered in England 
only for the purpose of the bettor gratifying 
their hatred against France, and undermin- 
ing the foundations of peace. It is not merely 
by insulting and seditious writings, evidenUy 
published with a view to circulation in France, 
but by other incendiary papers distributed 
through the maritime departments, in order 
to induce the evil-disposed or weak inhabi- 
tants to resist the conclusion of the concor- 
dats, that these implacable enemies of Franco 
continue to exercise hostilities and provoke 
the just indignation of the French govern- 
ment and people. Not a doubt can exist of 
these writings having been composed and 
circulated by Georges and the former bishops 
of France."— Partonentoirs HUtairt, zxzvt 

mo. 
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95. The British goveimment replied 
to this eztraordinaiy requisition in dig- 
nified hut oourteous language.* They 
answered specifically each of the chaiges 
advanced hythe French government^ 
and concluded by observing : — ** His 
Majesty is sincerely disjwsed to adopt 
every measure for the preservation of 

.peace which is consistent with the hon- 
our and independence of the country, 
and the security of its laws and con- 
. stitution. But uie French government 
must have formed a most erroneous 
judgment of the disposition of the 
British nation, and the character of its 
government^ if they have been taught 
to expect that any representation of a 
foreign. power would ever induce them 
to consent to a violation of those rights 
on which the liberties of the people of 
this country are founded." 

96. No further diplomatic corres- 
pondence took place on this subject; 
but soon after, to remove all grounds 
for complaint on the part of the First 



« « 



It cannot be denied," they observed, 
"that some improper and indecent para- 

Eaphs against the government of France 
ve appeared both in the English news- 
Kpera and the French Joumala published in 
•ndon; but they have not been published 
under the authority of the British govern- 
ment^ nor are they in any way responsible 
fur their ooutents. His Majjesty neither can, 
nor will, in consequence of any representa- 
tion or menace fVom a foreign power, make 
any concession which may be in the smallest 
degree dangerous to the Uberty of the press, 
as secured by the constitution of this coun- 
try. This liberty is justly dear to every 
British subject; the constitution admits of 
no previous restraints upon publications of 
any description ; but there exist judicatures 
wholl]^ independent of the executive, capable 
of talang cognisance of such publications as 
the law deems criminal ; and they may in- 
vestigate and punish not only libels against 
the government and magistracy of this king- 
dom, but those reflecting on the individuals 
in whose hands the administration of foreign 
governments is placed. The British govern- 
ment is perfectly willing to aflfbrd to the 
French government all the means of punish- 
ing the authors of any writings which they 
may deem defamatory, which they them- 
selves possess; but they never can consent 
to new-model their Iaws» or to change their 
constitution, to gratify the wishes of any 
foreign power. If the French government 
are dissatisfied with our laws on the sul^ect 
of libels^ they may' punish the venders or 
distributors of sudi writings as they deem 
defamatory in their own country, or In- 
crease by additional penal regulations the 



Consul, a prosecution was instituted 
by the Attorney-general against Peltier, 
for one of the most vehement of his 
articles against the French government. 
This criminal case, which, in the ez« 
cited state of the public mind on the 
subject of France, awakened the most 
intense interest^ gave occasion to a 
splendid display of eloquence in de- 
fence of the accused from Sir James 
Mackintosh, who then first gave public 
proof of those great abilities which his 
VindteicB QcUliea and lectures on con- 
stitutional law had long made known to 
a more limited circle. Peltier was found 
guilty; but the subsequent breaking 
out of war between the two countries 
prevented his being brought up to re« 
ceive judgment The war of journals 
continued with redoubled vehemence 
on both sides of the Channel, as events 
succeeded calculated to call forth mu- 
tual complaints; and several articles 
in the Monitewr, of the most hostile 
character, bore evident marks of the 

risk of their circulatiou within their own 
bounds. 

"With respect to the removal of the per- 
sons considered obnoxious to the French 
e^vemment from the British dominions, his 
i^esty has no desire that the princes of the 
house of Bourbon should continue to reside 
in this country, if they are din)Osed or can 
be induced to quit it ; but he loels it to bo 
inconsistent with his honour and with his 
sense of justice to withdraw firom them the 
right of hospitality, as long as they conduct 
themselves peaceably and quietly, and unless 
some charge can be substantiated of their 
attempting to disturb the peace which sub* 
sists between the two governments. The 
emigrants in Jersey, most of whom are there 
chiefly in consequence of the cheapness of 
provisions^ had removed, or were removing, 
previous to M. Otto's note. If anv of them 
can be shown, by reasonable evidence, to 
havedistributed papers on the coast of France 
with the view of^disturbing Uiegovemment^ 
and of inducing Uie people to resist the new 
Church Establishment^ his Majesty will deem 
himself justified in taking measures to com- 
pel them to leave the country. Measures are 
in contemplation, and will be taken, for re- 
moving Qeorges and his adherents from his 
Msgesty's Eim>pean dominions. There are 
few, if any, of the French emigrants who 
continue to wear the deonratious of the an- 
cient government : it might be more prudent 
if they all abstained from doing so ; out the 
French government cannot expect that his 
Mi^esty will commit so harsh an act as to 
sexui them out of the country on that ao- 
coimt." — Lord Hawkksbuby's NoU, l7th 
August 1802; Pari, Bid. xxxvL 1274, 1276. 
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FiratCo&sul'BOompoutioii, The French 
inoeesantly uxged the execution of ** the 
treaty of Amiens, the whole treaty of 
Amiena, and nothing but the treaty of 
Amiens ; " loudly complained that the 
Britiah government had not evacuated 
Alexanikia, Malta, and the Cape of 
Qood Hope, as stipulated in that in- 
strument; and declared that France 
would in consequence remain in the 
attitude of Minerva, with a helmet on 
her head and a spear in her hand. 
The English answered, that the strides 
made by France over continental Eu- 
rope since the general pacification, and 
her menacing conduct towards the 
British possessions, were inconsistent 
with any intention of preserving peace, 
and rendered it indispensable that the 
securities held by them for their own 
independence should not beabandoned; 
and retorted upon the French by de- 
manding " the state of Europe before 
the treaty of Amiens, the whole state 
of Europe before the treaty of Amiens, 
and nothing but the state of Europe 
before the treaty of Amiens." This re- 
criminatory wa^are was continued with 
equal zeal and abiUty on the opposite 
sides of the Channel ; loud and fierce 
defiances were uttered by both parties; 
and it soon became manifest, £rom the 
temper of the people, not less than the 
relations of their governments, that the 
contest could be determined only by 
the sword. 

97. In truth, it was not merely from 
the Continental acquisitions of France, 
great as they had been since the peace, 
that the British government conceived 
apprehensions of the impossibility of 
long maintaining friendly terms with 
that power. Othercircumstancesnearer 
home revealed a determination on the 
part of the First Consul to resume the 
contest at no distant period, and ren- 
der the places evacuated by the treaty 
of Amiens the outposts from which 
hostilities were to be directed against 
their vital interests. The continued 
stay of a large Frendi force in Hol- 
land, in defiance of express treaty; 
the gradual accumulation of troops on 
the shores of the Channel and on the 
frontiers of Hanover, indicated any* 
thing rather than a pacific dispositioUi 



and menaced England in the quarters 
where she was most easily assailable. 
At the same time, the mission of Colo- 
nel Sebastiani to Egypt and Syria» in 
October 1802, for purposes evidently 
of a warlike character, and the minute 
and elaborate military report which he 
laid before the First Consul on his re- 
turn, proved that^ so far from having 
abandoned the idea of conquest on ike 
banks of the Kile, he was prepared to 
resume it on the first convenient op- 
portunity.* Influenced by these cir- 
cumstances, and the evident demon- 
stration of an insatiable ambition which 
the conduct of France to Italy and 
Switzerland afforded, the Engli^ gov- 
ernment sent orders to delay the eva- 
cuation of Malta, Alexandria, and the 
Cape of Qood Hope, which they had 
not only resolved on, but in part com- 
menced, f and openly declined their 
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* It appears from Colonel Sebastiani's Re- 
trt, that he embarked on the 16th Septem- 
r at Toulon, and, afcw visiting Tripoli, ar- 
rived at Alexandria on the Idth October. " I 
communicated," says he, "to the English 
commander there the order of tiie Minister 
of Foreign Afbirs to demand a speedy eva- 
cuation, and the execution of the treaty of 
Amiens. General Stuart told me that the 
evacuation of the place would shortly be 
eflfocted, and when I insisted for a more spa* 
cifio answer, he declared that he hadnoordera 
from his court to quit Alexandria, and that 
he believed he should vdnter there." Hie 
minutely examined the fortifications of Alex- 
andria^ and all the neighbouring forts; after- 
wards visited Cairo under an escort of fiv« 
himdredmen; traversed Upper Egyptas fiu: 
as the cataracts, and returned by St Jean 
d' Acre and the Ionian Islands to Fiunoe, with 
specific information as to the military and 
political state of the countries he had visited, 
and their respective dispositions towards 
France and England. The Fuvt Consul 
thought it so litue necessary to disguise his 
designs, that he published the Report, which 
is very long and elaborate, in the MonUeur / 
and it was particularly observable that Se- 
bastiani assured all the Christians tcom, whom 
he received deputations in Egypt and l^ria 
"of the friendship and protection of the VinX 
Consul." The Report concluded with a de- 
tailed statement of all the British troops in 
Egypt» and the respective forces of the iSirks 
and native chiefs. "—-See the whole Report in 
ParL Hitt. xxxvii. 1350, 1869. 

t Asdedflive evidence that in autumn 1802, 
and anterior to the manifestation of the 
First Consul's ambitious designs in Europe, 
the British government was nnoere hi its in- 
tention to execute the treaty of Amiens, it 
is sufficient to refer to the testimony of the 
French historians. " England," saji General 
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resolution to retain these important 
stations till some satisfiEustory explana- 
tion was obtained of the French move- 
ments. 

98. This resolution of the cabinet of 
St James's immediately gave rise to an 
angiy diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween the two governments; but, in- 
stead of quoting these ofiElcial docu- 
ments, which as usual convey no idea 
of the real views of the parties, it is 
more important to give the substance 
of the famous interview which the 
First Consul had with Lord Whit- 
worth, the English ambassador at Paris, 
on the 2lBt February 1808, which is so 
descriptive of the character of that ex- 
traoi*dinary man as to be one of the 
most valuable documents of history. 
" He placed," says that nobleman in 
his account of the interview trans- 
mitted the day following to his own 
government, "in the very first rank 
our not evacuating Egypt and Malta, 
as we were bound by the treaty to 
have done. ' In this,' said he, ' no con- 
sideration on earth shall make me ac- 
quiesce. Of the two, I would rather 
see you in possession of the fauboui^ 

Mathieu Dumas, "notwithstanding its re- 
gret at seeing the key of the Levant and the 
' East Indies stip from its ^^rasp, was making 
preparations for receiving into the for- 
tresses of Malta the Neapolitan troops, who, 
by the treaty of Amiens, wore to form its 
garrison for a year. Such, indeed, was their 
sincerity, that the foreign troops were ac- 
tually disemharked and well received. From 
the 15th to the 20th September, at the periods 
fixed by the treaty, orders were in like man- 
ner transmitted for the evacuation of Alex- 
andria by the British troops, and the surren- 
der of the Cape of Good Hope to the Dutch 
forces." General Dundas and Sir Roger 
Curtis had received poritive orders for the 
surrender of the Cape, with all its depen- 
dendes, to the Dutch forces. The best un- 
derstanding prevailed between the troops of 
the two nations. The Ist January 180S was 
fixed for the final evacuation ; and the Eng- 
lish troops had actually commenced their 
embarkation, and were half on board, when, 
on the evening of theSlst of December, a ves- 
sel arrived, which had left Plymouth on the 
81st October, with orders to stop the cession 
of the colony. The British had only fifty- 
nine men at that time in the town ; the 
Dutch garrison was fifteen hundred strong : 
and the British troops were eight miles dis- 
tant when this unexpected inteUigenoe ar- 
rived.— Dtjmab^ ix, 91, 120, 121. 
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St Antoine than ]l£alt& The abuse 
thrown out against me in the EngUsh 
public prints is vexatious, but not of 
so much consequence, nor so mischiev- 
ous, as what appears in the French 
papers published in London. My irri- 
taUon against England is daily increas- 
ing, because every wind which blows 
from England brings nothing but en- 
mity and hatred against me. If I had 
felt the smallest inclination to take 
Egypt by force, I might have done it 
a month ago, by sending twenty-five 
thousand men to Aboukir, who would 
have possessed themselves of the whole 
country, in defiance of the four thou- 
sand British in Alexandria. Instead 
of that gamson being a means of pro- 
tecting Egypty it odIv furnishes me 
with a pretence for invading ii I 
shall not do so, however I may wish 
to possess it as a colony, because I do 
not think it worth the chance of a war, 
in which I might possibly be considered 
as the aggressor, and by which I should 
lose more than I should gain; since 
sooner or later Egypt must belong to 
France, either by the falling to pieces 
of the Turkish empire, or by some ar- 
rangement with the Porte. 

99. " What have I to gain by going 
to war ? A descent upon your coasts 
is the only means of ofibnce I possess ; 
and that I am determined to attempt, 
and put myself at its head. I am well 
aware of the risks of such an xmder- 
taking, but you compel me to incur 
them. I will risk my army, my life, 
in the attempt. But can you suppose 
that, after having gained the height on 
which I stand, I would risk my life 
and reputation in so hazai*dous an un- 
dertaking, unless compelled to it by 
absolute necessity ? I know that the 
probability is, that I myself and the 
greatest part of the expedition will go 
to the bottom. There are a hundi«d 
chances to one against me, but I am 
determined to m&ke the attempt ; and 
such is the disposition of the troops, 
that army after army will be found 
ready to engage in the enterprise. 
France, with an army of four hundred 
and eighty thousand men, to which 
amount it is to be immediately com- 

8 
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pleted, and roady for the moit despe- 
rate enterprise, and England with a 
fleet which has rendered her the mis- 
tress of the seas, and which I shall not 
be able to riTal for ten years, might, 
by a good understanding, goyem the 
world, and by their strife would orer- 
tum it. If I had not felt the enmity 
of the British goyemment on erery oc- 
casion since the peace of Amiens, there 
is nothing I would not have done to 
proTe my desire to conciliate : — parti- 
cipation in indemnitiefli, as well as in- 
fluence on the Continent; treaties of 
commerce ; in shorty anything that 
would have testified confidence^ 

100. " Nothing, however, has been 
able to overcome the hostility of the 
British government ; and thence we are 
now come to the point — Shall we have 
peace or war? Will you, or will you 
not» execute the treaty of Amiens? For 
my part, I have performed its condi- 
tions witii scrupulous fidelity. It bound 
me in three months to evacuate Nicies, 
Tarentum, and the Romaa States, and 
in two months my troops had evacu- 
ated them. Yours are still at Malta 
and Alexandria, though ten months 
have elapsed since the ratification of 
the definitive treaty. You can never 
blind me in that particular. To pre- 
serve peace, the treaty of Amiens must 
be fulfilled, the abuse in the public 
prints suppressed or kept within due 
bounds, and the protection openly given 
to my bitterest enemies withdrawn. If 
you desire war, it is only necessary to 
say so, and to reftue to fulfil the trealy. 
I have not chastised the Algerines, from 
my unwillingness to excite the Jealousy 
of other powers; but I hope that the 
time will come when England, Russia, 
and France, will feel that it is for their 
interest to destrov such a nest of rob- 
bers, and force tnem to live by culti* 
vating their lands instead of by plun- 
der. Peace or war depends on Malta. 
It is in vain to talk of Piedmont and 
Switaerland. They are mere trifles, and 
must havebeen foreseen when the treaty 
was going forward. You have no right 
to speak of them at this time of <Uy. 
I do not pretend to say this mission of 
Colonel Sebastiani was merely commer- 
cial It was rendered necessary, in a 



military point of view, by your infimo- 
tion of the treaty of Amiens. That rock 
of Malta^ on which new fortifications 
have been erected, is doubtiess of great 
importance in a maritime point of view; 
but it has a value far more important 
in my eyes : it touches the honour of 
France. What would the world say, if 
we were to submit to the violation of 
a solemn treaty signed by ourselves ? 
Would they not doubt our enexgy ? For 
myself, my part is taken ; I would rather 
put you in possession of the heights of 
Montmartre than of Malta." 

101. This energetic and highly cha- 
racteristic conversation was not of a 
nature calculated to diminish the alarm 
of the British government, or allay the 
hourly increasing irritation in the two 
countiries. The result was, that the 
English cabinet openly gave orders for 
the assembling of forces ; and on the 8th 
March, a message firom the king to both 
houses of parliament announced that, 
" as very considerable military prepa- 
rations are carrying on in the ports of 
France and Holland, his majesty had 
judged it expedient to adopt additional 
measures of precaution for the security 
of his dominiona Though the prepa- 
rations to which his majesty refers are 
avowedly directed to colonial service, 
yet^ as <&scussions of great importance 
are now subsisting between his majesty 
and the French government^ this com- 
munication has been deemed neces- 
sary." This message was received with 
the most animated feelings of patriot- 
ism by both houses of parliunent. Hr 
Fox, whose eloquence had so often been 
exerted in palliating the conduct of 
France, concurred in the address in an- 
swer, which passed both houses with- 
out a single dissenting voice ; and every- 
thing announced a degree of unani- 
mity in the further prosecution of the 
war unknown in its earlier stagea. A 
few days afterwards the militia was 
called out. Ten thousand additional 
men were voted fbr the navy; and pre- 
parations were made in the prindpal 
harbours of the kingdom for the most 
vigorous hostilities. These measures 
were immediately met by correspond- 
ing menaces on the part of France; 
and everything breathed hostility and 
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defiance in the two countriea* Lord 
Nelson was intrusted with the com- 
mand of the Mediterranean fleet. Lord 
Keith set out for Plymouth. Sir Sidney 
Smith received orders to put to sea with 
a squadron of observation. A hot press 
took place in the Thames. Sixteen 
ships of the line were instantly put in 
commission. The public ardour rose 
to the highest pitch ; and England re- 
sumed her arms with a degree of en- 
thusiasm exceeding even that with 
which she had laid them aside. 

102. These hostile preparations speed- 
ily led to a second and still more vio- 
lent ebullition on the part of the First 
Consul. In a public court at the Tui- 
leriesy held a few days after the king's 
message had been communicated to 
him, he publicly addressed Lord Whit- 
worth in the most violent terms. He 
was in his private apartments at the 
Tuileries, with Madame Buonaparte^ 
playing with the infant son of Louis 
Buonaparte and Hortense, when it was 
announced that the cirde was formed. 
Putting down the infimt, who was on 
his knee, he immediately assumed a 
severe air, and entering ih» presence- 

* M. Talleyrand, in answer to the message 
of the English king, drew up the following 
note, which was deUversd to the British am- 

I, If his Britannic Majesty, in his message, 
means to speak of the expedition at Hel- 
voetsluys, all the world knows that it is des- 
tined for America, and was on the point of 
sailing ; but in consequence of that message 
its orders are countermanded. 

3. If we do not receive satisfiftotory expla- 
nations respecting these armaments in Eng- 
land, and if they actually take place, it is 
natuiid ^at the First Consul should march 
twenty thousand men into Holland, since 
that country is named in the Kinff's message. 

8. These troops being once in uie country, 
it is natural that they should form an en- 
campment on the borders of Hanover, and 
that additional bodies of troops should join 
them. 

4. It is natural that the First Consul should 
order several camps to be formed at Calais^ 
and on difTerent points of the coasts. 

5. It is likewise in the nature of things 
that the First Consul, who was on the point 
of evacuating Switzerland, should be under 
the necessity of continuing a French army in 
thatoountry. 

0. It is also the natural consequence of all 
this that the First Consul should send a firesh 
force into Italjr, to occupy, in case of neces- 
sity, the position of Tarentum.— PaH. Hist. 
xzxvi. 1309. 



chamber, went straight up to the Brit- 
ish ambassador, and thus addressed 
him : ** So you are determined to go 
to war. We have already fought for 
fifteen years : I suppose you want to 
fight for fifteen years more. The Eng- 
lish wish for war; but if they are the 
first to draw the sword, I shall be the 
last to put it into the scabbard. They 
have no respect for treaties. Hence- 
forth they must be shrouded in black 
crape. Wherefore these armaments! 
Against whom these measures of pre- 
caution ? I have not a single ship of 
the line in the harbours of fiance ; but 
if you arm, I shall arm also. If you 
insist upon fighting, I shall fight idso. 
Tou may destroy France, but never 
intimidate it. If you would live on 
terms of good understanding with us, 
you must respect treaties Woe to those 
who violate them ! They shall answer 
for the consequences to all Europa"' 
Passing on, then, without waitiDg for 
an answer, to the Swedish minister, he 
said, — ** Your king has forgotten that 
the days of Gustavus Adolphus are 
passed ; that Sweden has sunk to the 
rank of a third-rate power." To the 
other ambassadors he uttered not a 
word, but walkedsilent round the circle, 
with fire flsdiing firom his eyes. This 
violent harangue, rendered stiU more 
emphatic by the impassioned gestures* 
with which it was accompanied, induced 
the English ambassador to suppose that 
the First Consul would so far forget his 
dignity as to strike him ; and he was 
d^berating with himself as to what 
he should do in the event of such an 
insult being offered to the nation which 
he represented, when Napoleon retired, 
and delivered the assembled ambassa- 
dors of Europe from the pain they ex- 
perienced at witnessing so extraordi- 
nary a scene. 

108. This vehement exposure of hoe- 
tile disposition produced an extraor- 
dinary sensation both in England and 
Europe : in the former, by the indig* 
nation it excited, and the ardent desire 
to revenge the slight thus publicly pat 
upon the national honour, in the per- 
son of its ambassador; in the latter, 
by the clear evidence which it afforded 
of the impossibility of amicable terms 
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being any longer preserved between the 
riYal powers. Couriers, despatched the 
same night to every court in Europe, 
immediately made generally known the 
conflict that was approachmg ; and di- 
plomacy was soon as active in endeav- 
ouring to contract alliances as military 
energy was in forwarding warlike pre- 
parations. General Duroc was forth- 
with sent by the First Consul to Berlin, 
and Colonel Colbert to St Petersburg, 
to endeavour to rouse the northern 
powers to reassert the principles of 
the Armed Neutrality, and join in the 
league against Great Britain ; but these 
potentates had already concerted mea- 
sures, on occasion of the meeting they 
had at Memel in the preceding year to 
settle the matter of German indemni- 
ties, and refused to interfere in the 
contest. At the same time Napoleon 
put the army on the war footing ; or- 
dered the immediate levy of a hundred 
and twenty thousand men ; reinforced 
the troops both in Holland and Italy; 
declared Flushing and Antwerp in a 
state of siege ; commenced the forma- 
tion of the great arsenals which were 
afterwards constructed in the Scheldt; 
hastened his naval preparations with 
the most incredible activity; and al- 
ready began to direct those numerous 
corps to the shores of the Channel, 
;which, under the name of the Army of 
England, were so seriously to menace 
the independence of Great Britain. Nor 
was this all The First Consul had the 
extreme imprudence, in a state paper 
prepared by himself, and officially pre- 
sented to the legislative body, to assert 
that England could not now contend 
single-handed with France.* From the 
moment these words were read in Eng- 
land, reconciliation was hopeless. A 
challenge had been given : it could not 
but be accepted. The flame spread 
to every heart; patriotic feeling was 
roused to the highest pitch in France 
as well as in England ; and never was 
war commenced with more cordial ap- 

♦ *' Whatever may be the success of the in- 
trigue at London, it will not induce other 
nations to enter into new leagues ; and the 
govemmeut declares with Just pride— Eng- 
land alone will not stand at this day against 
Tnaxce.^'^Sxp<^tiau Corps l/gUUUif, Feb. 21, 
1801 ; Tbibbs, CcinndaBtetVBmpirt, iv. 366. 



probation on the pai-t of the people of 
both countries. 

104. To these intemperate sallies on 
the pai-t of the First Consul, the Brit- 
ish government contented itself with 
replying, through the medium of the 
minister for foreign affairs : " His Ma- 
jesty has the most sincere desire that 
the treaty of Amiens should be exe- 
cuted in as complete a manner as pos- 
sible ; but it is impossible for him to 
consider that treaty as founded on prin- 
ciples different from those which have 
been invariably applied to every other 
treaty or convention — namely, that they 
were negotiated vrith reference to the 
actual state of possession of the differ- 
ent parties, and to the treaties or public 
engagements by which they were bound 
at the time of its conclusion ; and that, if 
that state of possession or engagement 
was so materially altered by the act of 
either of the parties as to affect the nature 
of the compact itself, the other party has 
a rights according to the law of nations, 
to interfere for the purpose of obtain- 
ing satisfaction or compensation for any 
essential difference which such acts may 
have subsequently made in their rela^ 
tive situations ; and that, if ever there 
was a case in which this principle might 
be applied with peculiar propriety, it 
was that of the late treaty of peace ; 
for the negotiation was conducted on 
a basis not merely proposed by his Ma- 
jesty, but specially agreed to in a note 
by the French government — namely, 
that his Majesty should keep a compen- 
sation out of his conquests, for the ac- 
quisition of territory made by France 
upon the Continent. The subsequent 
acquisitions made by France in vaiious 
quarters, particularly in Italy, have ex- 
tended the power and increased the ter- 
ritory of France; and therefore Eng- 
land would have been justified, con- 
sistently with the spirit of the treaty, 
in claiming equivalents for these ac- 
quisitions, as a counterpoise to the 
augmentation of the power of France. 
His Majesty, however, would have been 
willing to have overlooked these acqui- 
sitions, for the sake of not disturbing 
the general peace of Europe, and was 
prepared to have acted up to the very 
letter of the article regarding the eva^ 
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euation of Malta, when his attention 
was arrested by the very extraordinary 
publication of the report of Colonel Se- 
baBtiani on Egypt, which discloses yiews 
utterly inconsistent with the spirit and 
letter of the treaty of Amiens." 

105. Notwithstanding the hostile na- 
ture of these declarationsi the negotia* 
tion was kept open for two months 
longer, and had very nearly terminated 
by &e English being permitted to retain 
Malta, on an indemnity being provided 
for France on the Continent. The Brit- 
ish government proposed that Malta 
shotdd be retained by England, and the 
Knights indemnified ; that Holland and 
Switzerland should be evacuated by 
the French troops ; Elba confirmed to 
France; the Italian and Ligurian re- 
publics recognised by England, with 
the kingdom of Etruria, upon a satis- 
factory indemnity being provided to 
the King of Sardinia. To this the 
French cabinet would not agree ; and 
it was next proposed by the English 
ministers, that " Great Britain should 
possess Malta for ten years ; that the 
island of Lampedosa should be ceded 
in perpetuity to that power ; that Hol- 
land and Switzerland should be evacu- 
ated by the French troops, and the 
new Italian states recognised by Eng- 
land, on provisions in favour of Sar- 
dinia and Switzerland being contained 
in the treaty." If these terms were 
not acceded to in seven days, the Brit- 
ish ambassador was enjoined to demand 
his passports. Napoleon would only 
consent, on the other hand, that Malta 
should be placed in the power of Rus- 
sia, Pinissia, or Austria, upon their 
agreeing to it, and becoming parties to 
the ti'eaty of Amiens ; but this the 
British cabinet declined, alleging that 
Russia, the only power deemed inde- 
pendent of France, had positively re- 
fused to be a party to any such ar- 
rangement.* As a last resource, and 
finding the British ambassadori*esolute, 
Talleyrand suggested an arrangement 

♦ When this was first proposed to the Em- 
peror Alexander, he answered, that it would 
be ineffectual, as so inconnderable an island 
could not be the real object of contest be- 
tween the parties ; but he afterwards signi- 
fied his readinessto accept the treaty, though 
it was then too late, aa war was declared. 



by which Malta should be ceded in per- 
petuity to Great Britain, in return for 
a proper equivalent to France; but 
Lord Whitworth had no authority to 
enter into such an arrangement, which 
was one of exchange, instead of indem- 
nity and security ; and Talleyrand 
positively refused to explain himself 
further on the subject, or specify what 
equivalent France required. Lord Whit- 
worth, in consequence, demanded and 
received his passports on 12th May; 
letters of marque were issued by the 
British government on the 16th ; Gene- 
ral Andreossi, the French ambassador, 
embarked at Dover on the 18th May ; 
and the flames of a war were again 
lighted up, destined ere long to involve 
the civilised world in conflagration. 
The most violent hatred to England 
now possessed the First Consul, which 
became ever after the ruling passion 
of his life. Anger, at once personal 
and national, got the mastery of his 
mind. To conquer, to humble Eng- 
land — ^to ruin it, destroy it — became 
the fixed object of his life. To cross 
the Channel, and transport into Eng- 
land one of the armies which had con- 
quered the Continent, became the grand 
and lasting object of his ambition. 

106. This declaration of war was 
immediately followed by an act as un- 
necessary as it was barbarous, and 
which contributed, more perhaps than 
any other circumstance, to produce 
that strong feeling of animosity against 
Napoleon which pervaded all classes 
of the English during the remainder 
of the contest. Two French vessels 
had been captured, under the English 
letters of marque, in the bay of Audi- 
erne ; and the First Consul made this 
a pretence for ordering the arrest of 
all the English then travelling in France 
between the ages of eighteen and sixty 
years. Under this savage decree, un- 
precedented in the annals of modern 
warfare, above ten thousand innocent 
individuals, who had repaired to France 

The communication fh>m the Russian ambas- 
sador, signifying the Emperor's readiness to 
act as m^iator, was dated 24th May, and was 
not communicated to the Englic^ go-veni- 
ment till all diplomatic relations with France 
had ceased, by the declaration of war on the 
16th May preceding.— BiONOJr, ilL 73, 107, 108. 
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in pursuit of businessi science, or 
ftmusement) on the fisdth of tbe Iaw of 
nations, which never extended hostili- 
ties to pei'sons in each circumstanoes, 
were at once thrown into prison, firom 
whence great numbers of them were 
never liberated till the invasion of the 
Allies in 181i. Among the rest was 
Lord Elgin, then on hu return from 
Constantinople, where he had been 
ambassador, who had entered France 
on a positive assurance from Murat 
that he should not be molested. The 
chief persons arrested were sent to 
Verdun, where they offered to pay the 
value of the vessels taken, if allowed 
to depart ; but this was refused, on the 
ground that there were other reasons 
for their detention besides the capture 
of the vessels in Audieme bay. This 
severity was the more unpardonable, 
as the minister of foreign affairs had, 
a few days before, given the English at 
Paris assurances that they should be 
permitted to leave the kingdom with- 
out molestation ; and numbers had, in 
consequence, declined to avail them- 
selves of the means of departure when in 
their power. 2^o other authority than 
that of Napoleon itself is required to 

* Of the feelingffl with which thia uxgastl- 
flable proceeding on the part of the First 
Conflul waa received, even by thoee of his 
generals who were most attached to his per- 
son and government, no better proof can be 
required than is ftimished in tne Duchess 
d'Abrantcs' Memoirs, to the lot of whose 
husband, as governor of Paris^ it fell to carry 
the painful decree into execution in that city. 
He was sent for by the First Consul in the 
middle of the night; who put letters into his 
hands explaining the cruel measure which 
was in contemplation. His eyes flashed fire, 
his whole figure was trembling with agita- 
tion. " Junot," said be, "you must, before 
an hour elapses, take measures, so that ail 
the English, without one single exception, 
shall be arrested. The Temple, the Force, 
the Abbaye will hold them— they must be 
seized ; " and with these words struck the 
table violently with his fist "This mea- 
sure," said Napoleon, **must be executed 
before seven in the evening. — I am resolved 
that, in the obscurest theatre, or lowest res- 
taurateur's in Paris, not an Englishman 
shall this night be seen."— "My General," 
replied Junot who, though at first stunned, 
soon recovered from his stupor, " you know, 
not only my attachment to your person, but 
my absolute devotion to everjrthing which 
oonoems you. It is that devotion which in- 
duces me to hesitate at obeying your orders^ 
and imploring you to take a few hours to re- 



chajraoterise this transaotion. " Upon 
reading," says he, <Hhe ironioal and 
insolent answer miade by the English 
government to my complunts, I dea- 
patched, in the middle of tiie nighty 
an order to arrest over all France, and 
in all the territories occupied by our 
armies, the whole English, of whatever 
description, and retain them as hos- 
tage for our vessels, so unjustly seized. 
The greater part of these English were 
wealthy or noble persons, who were 
travelling for their amusement The 
more novel the act was, tke moreflor 
grcmt its injvstieef the more it answered 
my purpose. The clamour it raised 
was universal, and all the English ad- 
dressed themselves to me ; I referred 
them to their own government, teUing 
them their fate depended on it alone." 
In committing this unpardonable act^ 
Napoleon hoped to biing under hiA 
power such a number of Englishmen 
of distinction as should c<Mnpel the 
British government to yield to his 
terms ; but he mistook the character 
of the people with whom he had to dsal, 
and contributed only to the rousing of 
that inveterate spirit of hostility w^dsi 
mainly occasioned his overthrow.* 

fleet on the measure which you have now 
commanded." Napoleon frowned ; "Again," 
said he, "are we to have the scene of the 
other day over again? Even Duroc, with 
his quiet air, will soon come here to preadi 
to me. By Godt gentlemen, I wilf show 
vou that I can make myself obeyed. Lannes 
has already experienced that: he will not 
find much to amuse himself with, while eat- 
ing oranges at lisbon. Do not trust too fiur, 
Junot, to m^ Mendship ; from the moment 
that I conceive doubts as to yours, mine is 
gone." "My General," replied Junot still 
undaunted, " it is not at the moment that I 
am giving you the strongest proof of my de- 
votion, that you should thus address me. 
Demand my blood — demand my life — I will 
surrender them without hecdtation : but to 
ask a thing which must cover us with — — " 
" Go on," cried Napoleon: " what is likely 
to happen to me, because I fling back on a 
faithless government the insults which it 
oflFered to me?"— "It is not my part," said 
Junot, "to decide on the conduct which you 
should pursue. I am sure that when you 
come to yourself, and are no longer fascinated 
b^ thoee around you, who compel vou to 
TiolMit measures, you will be of in^ opinion.** 
— '* Of whom do you speak?" Junot made 
no answer : he knew what he woidd sav, but 
his noble heart disdained to descend to the 
accusation of others. 
The pretence put forth by the French 
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107. The renewal of the warwM soon 
after the eabjeot of importent and ani- 
mated debates in both kouaeB of parlia* 
ment ; bat in the tone which perraded 
theapeeohee of theOpposition, it waamar 
nifiaat howmateriaUy the fight in which 
the war was Tiewed by the Whig party- 
had changed in the conree of the eonteet^ 
and how mnch the constant aggressionB 
of Napoleon had Alienated the minds 
of those who had hitherto shown them- 
Belves the stancheet enemies of the con- 
duct of government in resisting the pro* 
gress of the BeTolution. Itwaaanued 
by Mr Pitt, Mr Canning, and Lord 
Hawkesbniy, that "the first great point 
on whidi the negotiation turned was, 
whether there was such clear eridence 
of an intention on the part of Fnmce 
to reeume its designs against Sgypt^ as 
justified us in retaining Malta for our 
aecuritj? Now, on this point, the 
proof furnished by the conduct of the 
first Consul himself wss dedstve. The 
mission of Sebastaani to the Levant^ 
which he admitted to Lord Whitworth 
was of a military character ; the em- 
phatic dedaratiou which he made to 
that nobleman, that sooner or later 
Egypt must belong to France; and 
the infonnation of tiie same intention, 
through the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
evidently proved that he had only sua- 
ponded his designs sgainst that coim- 
try, and was resolved to renew them on 
the first fitvoundde opportunity. This 
was a direct violation both of the letter 



wtiteri^ that this anpanlleled measttre was 
Justifted by tha eM>tare of two French ▼aasols 
in the ba^ of Audieme b^ore war was for- 
maUy declared, is totally groundless. Tbese 
Tessels were setised on the 20th Maj, eiffht 
dajTB after the English ambassador had left 
Paris, and two after the French had sailed 
f^m Dover, — that is, after hostilities had 
been openly announced between the two 
eountriea— €uid four after the issuing of let* 
ters of marque by the British goremment 
To set up i^is, the first capture of the war, 
as an excuse for the severe and cruel mea* 
sure adopted towards the private travellers 
•-« daas of men who bivaxiably have been 
allowed, in modem Europe, to retire unmo- 
lested upon hostilities breaking out— was a 
J>retext as flimsy as themeasure itself was im- 
ustifiable and impolitio ; and it was^ in an 
especial manner, nnseemly in a power which 
made such loud complaints of tne enfordng 
of the ordinary rules of war in maritime 
'a£tUrs by the Imglish cruisers. 



and spirit of the treaty of Amiens, 
which expressly provided lor the in- 
tegrity of the Turkish empire ; and the 
time when he set out (Sept Id) was 
important, as it enturaly destroyed the 
pretence that he was sent to reAite the 
statements in Sir Bobert Wilson's work, 
which it is notorious was not published 
at that time. 

106. " It is in vain to oppose to the 
inference dearlv deduced firom these 
drcumstsBces the improbability that, 
if sudi had really been the designs of 
the French government, they would 
have so openly avowed them ; for it 
has been uniformly the system of all 
the rulers of that state since the Bevo- 
Intion, and seems to be now a fixed 
principle of their policy, instead of 
carefully concealing any project likely 
to shock the feelings of mankind tiU 
the moment of its execution, to an- 
nounce it publicly for a long period 
before, in order that the minds of men 
may be familiarised to its contempla- 
tion, and have come to regard it with 
indifference. If, then, the design against 
Egypt is apparent, can there 1m the 
smaUeat doubt that we are entitled, 
from the moment it ia discovered, to 
take such measures of prevention and 
security as are sufficient to guard against 
the danger to which we are thus ex- 
posed f And, if this be admitted, the 
justice of our retaining Malta, the out- 
work both of Egypt and India, is ap- 
parent. All nulitaiy authorities are 
agreed upon the vast importance of 
that island ; and among them we must 
place, in the very first rank, the First 
Oonsul himself, who has not only de- 
blared that he would rather see us in 
possession of the Faubourg St Antoine, 
but has evinced the rincerity of that 
declaration by preferring all the haz- 
ards of a war which he was obviously 
anxious to avoid, to its relinquishment. 
England's interest in Ifalta is apparent, 
because it is a step on the road to India; 
whence the extraordinary anxiety of 
France for its acquisition, if not as a 
stage on the same journey for herself ! 
Consider, then, what would be our 
fedings if, after all the warnings given 
us, we were now to surrender Malta 
out of our hands, and the attac|^ upon 
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Egypt were to follow in six or twelve 
months afterwards. 

109. " The conduct of France on the 
continent of Europe has been equally 
inconsistent with the maintenance of 
pacific relations. What shall we say to 
her arrogant interference in the matter 
of the German indemnities, and ar- 
rangement of the sharing of the spoils 
of the ecclesiastical princes, without the 
concurrence either of the Emperor or 
the states interested in the mainte- 
nance of the equilibrium of the empire f 
What of the improvoked and tyranni- 
cal attack on Switzerland ? What of the 
continued stay of French troops in Hol- 
land, in direct violation both of the 
treaty of Amiens and the subsequent 
conventions with the Batavian republic ? 
The annexation of Piedmont, the sever- 
ing of the Yalais from Switzerland, the 
acquisition of Parma and Placentia, 
the new governments imposed on the 
Cisalpine and Ligurian republics, the 
erection of the kingdom of Etruiia, are 
so many steps towards supreme do- 
minion over Italy, which maybe already 
said to be in the hands of the French 
government. And are we, with such 
instances of disregard of treaties and 
insatiable ambition before our eyes, to 
permit the First CSonsul to make the 
same unresisted strides towards maii- 
time, which he has already made to- 
wards Continental supremacy ? 

110. " Add to this a still more glar- 
ing attack on our national independ- 
ence, the clandestine sending of agents 
in the train of the French ambasmidor, 
with instructions to take soundings in 
our porte, and obtain information as 
to the military situation of all the pro- 
vinces of the kingdom ; and when the 
government of England applied to the 
French ambassador to have them re- 
moved, the First Consul manifested 
an avowed determination to introduce, 
in defiance of our formal refusal, au- 
thorised emissaries, under the name of 
commercial agents, to prepare, in the 
midst of peace, the most effectual means 
for our annoyance and destruction in 
time of war. He has at the same time 
summoned us, in the most arrogant 
manner, to restrain the liberty of the 
press with reference to his government ; 



in other words, to make on exception 
in favour of France as regards that 
general right to firee discussion which 
is the birthright of Englishmen, and 
daily exercised against their own gov- 
ernment and all the world besides. 
What do these acts amount to but the 
requiring us to surrender at once our 
liberties and the means of national de- 
fence? And, not content with this, 
he requires us to banish the Bourbon 
princes, and transport the French, emi- 
grants to Canadfr^-addressing thus the 
King of England as if he were the pre- 
sident of one of his newly-created re- 
publics, and requiring him to submit 
to the last indignity of the conquered, 
the necessity of betraying the unfor- 
tunate. 

111. " We have tried the system of 
connection with Europe for a century, 
and that of leaving tiie Continent to 
shift for itself for eighteen months, and 
we see what has been the result. Com- 
pare the rank and station to which we 
raised ourselves by our fonner policy, 
with that to which we have been fast 
descending by the prevalence of the 
latter. Weigh the insults which we 
have bome^ the aggressions to which 
we have been exposed, during this short 
period, against all the causes and pro- 
vocations of war scattered over the face 
of the preceding century, and see if 
the former do not preponderate^ We 
have found, then — and this, if nothing 
else, the experiment of the Peace of 
Amiens has clearly proved — that a 
country, circumstanced as this is, can- 
not safely abjure a dignified policy, and 
abdicate its rank among nations ; that 
with such a country to be lowly is not 
to be sheltered, to be unpresuming is 
not necessarily to be safe. We may 
now see, by dear-bought experience, 
that our safety is necessarily linked 
with that of continental Europe, and 
that a recurrence to our ancient and 
established policy is not only the most 
honourable, but the most prudent 
course which can be pursued. In these 
circumstances, nothmg remains but to 
be prepared, collectively, and individu-; 
ally, to meet with courage and resigna- 
tion whatever difficulties it may be the 
will of Providence we should encoun* 
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ter ; to make such vigorous naTal and 
military preparations as may not only 
be adequate to repel any attempt at 
invasion, but as shall suffice to dif- 
fuse i^e most complete sense of security 
throughout the whole nation ; and to 
enter at once upon such a resolute and 
prospective system of finance, as may 
e&able the people to contemplate, with> 
out apprehension, the maintenance of 
the war for as long a period as it has 
already lasted, and prevent its expenses 
in the end from being unnecessarily, 
perhaps intolerably, augmented." 

112. On the other hand, it was argued 
by Mr Fox and Mr Wilberforce, that 
"however manifest it might be that 
the First Consul cast a longing eye to 
Egypt^ and coveted Malta as a step- 
ping-stone to that country, still the 
question of peace or war did not de- 
pend on that circumstance. Was it 
not evident that, from the very first, 
he had fixed his affections on that for- 
tress? and nothing has recently oc- 
curred to strengthen the conviction of 
every thinking man on that subject. 
But still, seeing that^ knowing tha^ we 
made peace, and stipulated for the sur- 
render of Malta to a neutitd power — 
and this was all that the security of 
our Eastern possessions required — ^this 
is what, by the treaty of Amiens, we 
had a right to claim ; this is what we 
should have remained contented with. 
Malta, indeed, is a valuable possession ; 
but the most valuable of all possessions 
is good faith. By claiming the sove- 
reignty of Malta, instead of its inde- 
pendence, you take a ground which is 
barely tenable, and give your invete- 
rate enemy an opportunity of misstat- 
ing your real views, both to France 
and Europe, and charging this country 
with those projects of rapacity and 
monopoly by which it has been his in- 
cessant object to represent its councils 
as actuated. The language of Buona- 
parte in the later stages of the negoti- 
ation, affords reason to believe that he 
would have acquiesced in the indepen- 
dence of Malta, if not in our retention 
of it for ten years ; and this affords a 
reply to the argument that the sur- 
render of Malta, or a declaration of 
waCi wa3 the only alternative left us. 



No ; there was another alternative, the 
independence of Malta — that inde- 
pendence which, under the treaty of 
Amiens, we had a right to claim, and 
which would have secured Egypt and 
our Eastern possessions. VHij were 
we so dilatory in availing ourselves of 
the proffered mediation of the Empe- 
ror of Russia ? Whence the extraor- 
dinary haste, at the very dose, to break 
off the negotiation, when it had taken 
a turn favourable beyond our most 
sanguine hopes — when the First Con- 
sul apparently was willing, rather than 
risk a war, to have ceded it to us in 
perpetuity, upon obtaining an equiva- 
lent, and the appearance of coercion 
being avoided ? 

113. " Undoubtedly you may inter- 
fere to prevent the aggrandisement of 
any Continental state upon the gen- 
eral principles of policy, which include 
prudence, and upon the first principle 
which governs nations as well as indi- 
viduals, the principle of self-defence. 
Nay, you are authorised by the rank 
you hold, and I trust will ever hold in 
the scale of nations, to interfere and 
prevent injustice and oppression by a 
greater to a smaller power. But has 
the conduct of France since the peace 
been such as to call for the application 
of this principle ? The system of Ger- 
man indemnities, indeed, was robbery 
— spoliation of the weaker by the 
stronger power; but France has had 
no greater share in the general iniquity 
than other powers against whom we 
have made no complaint. To say that 
the Emperor was injured by the ar- 
rangements made is nothing to the pur- 
pose. Undoubtedly he was ; but what 
else could be expected after the disas- 
ters of the war ? Piedmont, at the 
time of the treaty of Amiens, was sub- 
stantially a province of France ; it was 
the twenty-seventh military division, 
and belonged to that power as effectu- 
ally as Gibi*altar does to us. Whether 
it is expedient that it should belong to 
France, instead of being restored to the 
King of Sardinia, is a different ques- 
tion, which should have been settled, 
if it was meant to have been seriously 
agitated, at the treaty of Amiens. The 
violent interference with Switzerland 
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no one can contemplate without the 
utmost indignation ; but it iru an act 
not particularly' directed against thia 
country^ and one which, how culpable 
soever, we were not called on to resist, 
if the powers more immediately inte* 
rested looked on with indifference. The 
disgraceful treatment of Holland, in 
defiance alike of treaty and former ser- 
▼ices, is indeed one of the most atro* 
cious acts on record ; but we hare 
allowed the proper season for com- 
plaining to go past^ and, by acquies- 
cing in its iojui^ce at the time, hare 
precluded ourselves from making it the 
subject of recrimination afterwards. 
The mutual abuse of the press is not 
to be classed with these serious sub- 
jects of complaint Great and perma- 
nent as was the evil tiiereby occasioned, 
from the iiTitation which is perpetu- 
ated in the minds of the people of both 
countries, still it is not a fit subject for 
war; and both nations might properly 
be addressed in the advice which Homer 
put into the mouth of the goddess of 
wisdom — *Put up your swords, and 
then abuse each other as long as you 
please.' 

114. " The demand to send away the 
French refugees, however, can never be 
too strongly reprobated. To deny to 
any man, whatever be his condition or 
rank, the rights of hospitality on tiie 
ground of political principles, would 
be cowardly, cruel, and unwor^y of 
the British character. The demand 
that we should send out of the country 
persons obnoxious to the government 
of France, is made upon the most false 
and dangerous piindples. The acqui- 
escence of two such nations as England 
and France in such a system of inters 
national law would exterminate every 
asylum, not only to crime but to mis- 
fortune, on the face of the globe. To 
yield to such demands would be the 
height of baseness. No man has," said 
Mr Fox, '' politically speaking, less re- 
spect for the house of Bourbon, nor a 
greater desire for peace, than I have : 
but yet for that family, or the very 
worst prince it contains, if among them 
there should be a bad one, I should be 
willing to draw my sword and go to 
war, rather than comply with a de- 



mand to withdraw a hospitality to 
which he had trusted. I say this with 
respect to persons against whom no 
crime is ail^^ ; with respect to those 
who are accused, whether justly or un- 
justly, of a crime, I tliink some inquiry 
should be made into the grounds of 
the accusation, and the result^ what- 
ever it is, be publicly made known. 
This is a duty we owe not only to 
France but to ourselves ; for the hosti- 
lity of a great and generous nation 
gives no countenance to crimes even 
against its worst enemies. 

115. ''As to the commercial com- 
missioners, as it is apparent that they 
were in truth military men, and in 
effect no better than spies, it was a 
shameful attempt to impose upon us 
for a most mischievous puipose ; and 
therefore there was but one course to 
have pursued — namely, to have sent 
Uiem immediately out of the country, 
and instantly implied to France for 
explanation and satis&ctton for having 
sent them here under such colours, and 
for such objects. But without doing 
either the one or the other, the quea- 
tion is, was this a ground for going to 
war? Is Malta essential to Egypt! Is 
Egypt essential to India? Both propo- 
sitions are more than doubtful Great 
stress is laid upon the possession of the 
banks of the Nile as indispensable to 
the security of our Eastern possessions ; 
but is there any ratiosial foundation £or 
this opinion ? Is it not rather the re- 
sult of an overweening interest in that 
country, from the glorious triumphs 
to cnx arms of which it has recently 
been the theatre? — ^feelings naitural 
and praiseworthy if k^t within due 
bounds, but not fit to be made the 
ground for determination in so mo- 
mentous a question, as that of peace 
and war. And let us beware^ leet> 
while crying out against the aggran- 
disement of France in Europe, we do 
not give them too good cause to recri- 
minate upon us for our conduct in 
Ana ; and consider well whether, since 
the treaty of Amiens, we have not added 
more to our torritories in the Mysore^ 
than France has done in the whole 
Continent put together." 

The House divided, when three 
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hundred and ninety-eight supported 
the address approving of the war, and 
sixty-seTen voted against it. In the 
House of Lords the minority was still 
greater; one hundred and forty-two 
voting for the address, and ten against 
it. 

116. The altered tone of the Oppo- 
sition upon the war was very remark- 
able, and eminently ohara^iteristic of 
the change which, in the estimation 
even of its wannest opponents, the 
contest had undei^one. There were 
no longer the fierce recriminations, the 
vehement condemnation of government, 
the loud accusations of its being lea^^ed 
with sovereigns in a crusade against 
the liberties of mankind, with which 
the chapel of St Stephen had so long re- 
sounded when the subject was brought 
forward. France now had little of 
popular sympathy in any country. She 
had lost the support of the demo<»*atic 
party throughout Europe, and stood 
forth merely as a thi^eat^iing and con- 
quering military power. This change, 
though at the time little attended to, 
like all alterations which are gradual 
in their progress, was of the utmost 
moment, and deprived the contest, in 
its future stages, of the principal dan- 
gers with which it had at first been 
fraught. It was no longer a war of 
opinion on either side of the Channel 
Democratic ambition did not now hail, 
in the triumphs of the French, the 
means of individual elevation. Aristo- 
cratic passion ceased to hope for their 
overthrow, as paving the way to a 
restoration of the ancient order of 
things. The contest had changed its 
character; from being social it had 
become national Not the mainte- 
nance of the constitution, the coercion 
of the disaffected, the overthrow of the 
Jacobins, was the object for which we 
fought: the preservation of the na- 
tional independence, the vindication of 
the national honour, was now felt to 
be at stake. The painful schism which 
had so long divided the country was at 
an end. National success was looked 
upon with triumph and exultation by 
an immense majority of the people, 
with the exception of a few party- 
leaders who to the last regarded it with 



aversion. The war called forth the 
sympathies of almost all classes of citi- 
oens. The youQg, who had entered 
into life under its exoitement> were 
unanimous in its support ; and a con« 
test which had commenced amid more 
divided fedings than any recorded in 
the history of England, terminated 
with a degree of unanimity in its be- 
half unprecedented in hor long and 
glorious career. 

117. Upon coolly reviewing the cir- 
cumstances under which the contest 
was renewed, it is impossible to deny 
that the British government manifest* 
ed a feverish anxiety to come to a rup- 
ture, and that, so fSur as the transactions 
between the two countries considered 
apart from other states are concerned, 
they were the aggressors. The great 
stress laid on Sebastiani's mission to 
Egypt ; the evasion of Russian media- 
tion ; the peremptory refusal to aban- 
don Malta^ even to a neutral power ; 
the repeated demands by the English 
ambassador for his passports ; the re- 
solution at last not to treat even on 
the footing of Malta being abandoned 
to England, are so many indicaUons of 
a deteimined spirit of hostility, and a 
resolution, on one pretence or another, 
to put an end to amicable relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

118. On the other hand, the same 
impartiality requires it to be stated, 
that the conduct of France to other 
states, and the language which the First 
Consul had begun to hold towards Great 
Britain herself, indicated a settled re- 
solution of disregardingUie stipulations 
of treaties, and the commencement of 
a system of intimidation inconsistent 
with the existence of any independent 
power. The stretches made by France 
over Europe during a period of pro- 
found peace, in defiance alike of express 
agreement and of the regard due by the 
common law of nations to the indepen- 
dence of weaker powers, were such as to 
render any long-continued pacification 
out of the question. Pointing as the 
acts of the First Consul evidently did 
towards universal dominion, actuated 
as he plainly was by the principle that 
everything was allowable which was 
conducive to the interests or the gran- 
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deur of France, it was in vain to expect 
that he would long continue at peace 
with this country — ^the' only obstacle 
that stood in his way in the prosecu- 
tion of these intoxicating objects. If 
he had not hitherto etigaged in open 
acts of hostility against us, it was only 
because he was not prepared for them 
— ^because peace was requisite to re- 
store his marine, and put his naval 
i*e80urces on a more respectable footing. 
But his language already showed his 
secret designs, and in his anxiety for 
supreme authority, he spoke as if he 
had already acquired it In these cir- 
cumstances, it is of little consequence 
what was the ostensible cause of the 
rupture ; the real ground of it was a 
well-founded distrust of the pacific in- 
tentions of the First Consul, or his 
ability to remain at peace even if he 
had been so inclined — a conviction, 
which subsequent events have abun- 
dantly justified, that he was preparing, 
at some future period, a desperate at- 
tack upon our independence, and that 
all which he now acquired would ere 
long be turned with consummate talent 
against it. 

119. He himself has told us what he 

* •• I was resolved," said Napoleon, " to 
renew at Cberbourff the wonders of Egypt 
I had already raised in the sea my pyramid. 
I would also have had my lake Mareotis. 
My great object was to concentrate at Cher- 
bourg all our maritime forces, and in time 
they would have been immense, in order to 
be able to deal out a grand stroke at the 
enemy. I was establishing my ground so as 
to bring the two nations, as it were, body to 
body. The ultimate issue could not be doubt- 
ful, for we had forty millions of Frendi 
against fifteen millions of English. I would 
have terminated the contest by a battle of 
Actium." 

" The Emperor had resolved upon a strictly 
defensive plan till the affairs of tae Continent 
were finally settled, and his naval resources 
had accumulated to such a degree as to en- 
able him to strike a decisive stroke. He 
ordered canals in Brittany, by the aid of 
which, in spite of the enemy, he could main- 
tain an internal communication between Bor- 
deaux, Bochefort^ Nantes, Holland, Ant- 
werp, Cherbourg, and Brest. He proposed 
to have at Flushing, or its neighbourhood, 
docks which were to be capable of receiving 
the whole fleet of Antwerp, fldly armed, 
from whence it could put to sea in twenty- 
four hours. He projected near Boulogne a 
dike similar to that at Cherbourg ; and "be- 
tweeu Cherbouig and Brest, a roadstead like 



meant to have done, and unfolded the 
matured designs he had formed for our 
subjugation. It was no part of his 
plan to have gone to war in 1803, or 
exposed his infant navy to the risk of 
being swept from the ocean, or block- 
aded in its harbours, before his sailorB 
had acquired the experience requisite 
for success in naval warfare. He in- 
tended to have remained at peace with 
England for six or eight years; to have 
built annually twenty or twenty-five 
ships of the line ; immensely enlarged 
his ports and fortifications in Holland, 
the Scheldt, and the Channel ; extended, 
in the interim, his dominion over all 
the lesser states in the Continent, and 
not unfurled the flag of defiance till he 
had from eighty to a hundred ships of 
the line at Antwerp, Cherbouig, and' 
Brest, manned by experienced seamen, 
to cover the embarkation of the in- 
vading army at Boulogne.* The im- 
mense docks which he excavated out 
of the granite of Cherbourg and the 
slime of the Scheldt, the vast arsenal 
of Antwerp, the capacious basin of 
Boulogne, were all preparations for the 
great design which he had in contem« 
plation, and which no moderation or 

that of the Isle de Bois. Sailors were to be 
formed by exercising young conscripts in the 
roads, and performing gun practice and other 
operations in the harbours. He intended to 
construct twenty or twenty-five ships of the 
line every year. At the end of six years he 
would have had two hundred ships of the 
line, at the end often as many as thrae hun- 
dred. The afiairs of the Continent beinv 
finished, he would have entered heart and 
soul into that project ; he would have assem- 
bled the greater part of his forces on the 
coast from Corunna to the mouth of the 
Elbe, havinff the bulk on the shores of the 
Channel. All the resources of the two nations 
would thus have been called forth, and then 
he would either, he conceived, have sub- 
jected England by his moral ascendancy, or 
crushed it by his physical force. The Engf- 
lish, alarmed, would have assembled for the 
defence of Plymouth, Portsmouth, and the 
Thames. Our three corps at Brest, Cher- 
bourg, and Antwerp, would have fallen on 
their central masses, while our wings turned 
them in Scotland and Ireland. Everything' 
then would have depended on a decisive 
affiur, and this was what Napoleon called his 
battle of Actium. * We must have conquer- 
ed,' said he repeatedly, *when the two na- 
tions were opposed to each other, bodvto 
body, for we were forty millions, and they 
only fifteen.' "—Las Cases, t. 8, 15. 
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pacific dispoBition on the part of Great 
Britain, short of absolute submission, 
could possibly have averted. ** When 
by these means/' said he, " England 
came to wrestle hand to hand vrith 
France, and the advantage which she 
derived from her insular situation was 
at an end, she must necessarily have 
fallen. The nation which depends on 
a population of seventeen millions, 
must in the end sink before one which 
commands the resources of forty." So 
thoroughly had those ideas got pos* 
session of Napoleon's mind, that they 
pervaded all his despatches at this 
period, and are admitted by his ablest 
historians. ''In his opinion," says 
Thiers, "he required three or four 
years of continual efforts in the bosom 
of a profound peace before recom- 
mencing the war."* 

120. In forming a judgment on the 
propriety of the course adopted by 
England on this occasion, there are two 
considerations not generally attended 
to, which require to be steadily kept in 
view, arising as they do out of the whole 
conduct of the French government 
throughout the revolutionary war. 

The first is, that all the principal 
stretches of power during the whole 
contest were made by France in periods 
of peace ; and that, great as were her 
military conquests, they were yet in- 
ferior to the strides which she made, in 
defiance of treaty, during the forced 

• " The First Consul often repeated that, 
after all, war was his natural vocation, his 
oriffin, possibly his destiny; that he knew 
well how to govern, but tluit before govern- 
ing he had known how to fight ; that that 
was his profession, his artpar excellence; and 
that if Moreau, with the French armies, had 
reached the gates of Vienna, he would easily 
advance beyond that. He saw empires de- 
stroyed, Europe remodelled, and his con- 
sular power changed into a crown, which 
would yet equal that of Charlemagne. In 
his opinion, h^ore commencing war, four or 
Jive years qf continual ^orts, amid profound 
peace, were necessary. The First Consul 
shared that passion for great achievements 
which is natural to the founders of empires. 
He took great interest in those fortifications 
which he raised in Italy, in those great roads 
witii which he pierced the Alps, in those 
plans of new towns which he projected in 
Brittany, and in those canals with which 
he united the basins of the Seine and the 
Scheldt."— TnisRs' HieUnre du Cormdat et de 
V Empire, iv. 287. 



pacifications which followed her tri« 
umphs. During the peace of Campo 
Formic she conquered Smtzerland, re- 
volutionised Rome, and subjugated 
Naples. By the treaty of Lun^ville, 
she was bound to allow the Helvetian, 
Ligurian, and Cisalpine republics to 
choose their own constitutions; but 
hardly was the ink of her signature 
dry, when she established governments 
in these independent states, all entirely 
composed of her creatures, and incor- 
porated Piedmont, Parma, and Pla- 
centia with her dominions. The treaties 
of Presburg and Tilsit were imme* 
diately followed by the overthrow of 
her own allies, Holland, Spain, and 
Portugal, and the seating of brothers 
of Napoleon on the thrones of the two 
first of these kingdoms. The peace of 
Vienna, in 1809, was but a prelude 
to the incorporation of the Roman 
States, Holland, and Hamburg, with 
the French dominions ; and the treaty 
of Vienna, in 1805, was the imme- 
diate forerunner of the Confederation 
of the Rhine, and the conquest of 
Naples for his brother Joseph — in 
other words, the organisation of half 
of (Germany and the whole of Italy 
under the direction of the Emperor. 

121. Nor did the military strength 
of France, tmder the able direction of 
Napoleon, grow in a less formidable 
manner during eveiy cessation of 
hostilities. Like blood in a plethoric 
patient, it accumulated fearfully dur- 
ing each interval of bleeding ; and re* 
sistance to the malady became the 
more di£Glcult the longer it was delayed. 
Down to 1800, Austria had maintained 
a protracted and doubtful contest with 
the Republic; but during the peace 
which followed, the military resources 
of France were so immensely increased 
that, in the next war which ensued, in 
1805, that power was struck to the 
earth in a single campaign. The long 
repose of Germany which succeeded 
the treaty of Tilsit in 1807, was marked 
by such an extraordinary growth of 
the military strength of France, as 
enabled it simultaneously, in 1812, to 
maintain three hundred thousand men 
in Spain, and precipitate five hundred 
thousand on the Russian dominions. 
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Continued hostility, however, in the 
end weakened tiui oolossal power — ^the 
militaiy resonroee of France rapidly 
declined duxing the fierce campaigns 
of 1812 and 1818 ; and at length the 
conqueror of Europe haw himself re- 
duced, in the plains of Champagne, to 
the command of fifty thousand men. 
This effect of peace to France, so dif- 
ferent from what is generally ohserred 
in conquering states, was the result of 
the complete overthrow of all pacific 
habits and pursuits during the Bero- 
lution ; the rise of a generation, edu- 
cated in no other principles but the 
burning desire for individual and na- 
tional elevation, and the organisation 
of these immense warlike resources bv 
a man of unexampled civil and mih- 
taiy talent. Napoleon felt this strong- 
ly. He had no alternative but con- 
tinued advance or abandonment of the 
throne. *'My conquests," said he, 
** were in no respect the result of am- 
bition or the mania for dominion ; they 
originated in a great design, or rather 
in neoemty" More truly to him than 
even to the Nnmidian prince were the 
words of the historian applicable : — 
'' In Jugurthft tantus dolus, tantaque 
peritia locorum et mllitisB erat, uti 
absens an prsosens, pacem an bellum 
gerens, pemidosior esset in incerto 
haberetur.* 

122. The second is, that Napoleon 
uniformly treated with the greatest 
severity the powers which had been 
most friendly and submissive to his 
will ; and that acquiescence in his de- 
mands, and support of his interests, 
so fax from being a ground to expect 
lenient) was the surest passport to vin- 
dictive measures; while he reserved 
all his favours for the rivals from 
whom he had experienced only the 
most determined hostility. Reversing 
the Roman maxim, his principle 



" Parcere tuperbit et debellare suibjectos.** 

The object of this policy was, that 
he might strengthen himself by the 

* ** In Jugurtha there was so mudh eraft, 
and such knowledge of plaow and war, that 
it was hard to say whether he was more 
formidable, present or absent, in peace or in 
war."— Sallust, BeU. Jv^rthimm, 



forces of the weaker, before he hazarded 
an encounter with the greater powers. 
Its steady prosecution was an im- 
portant element in his unexampled 
success ; its ultimate consequences the 
principal cause of his rapid decline. 
Holland was the first power vfhich 
submitted to the Republican arms. 
The inhabitants of its great towns 
hailed the soldiers of Pichegru as de- 
Urerers. Its government was rapidly 
revolutionised, and throughout the 
whole war stood faithfully by tiie for- 
tunes of France ; and it received in 
return a treatment so oppressive as to 
call forth the passionate censure of 
Mr Fox in the British parliament, 
[AfOe, Chap. xxxvL § 90, note,"] and 
induce a brother of Napoleon to ab- 
dicate the throne of that countiy, 
that he might not be implicated in 
such oppressive proceedings. Pied- 
mont next submitted to the rising 
fortunes of Napoleon. After a cam- 
paign of fifteen days, it opened its 
gates to the conqueror, and placed in 
his hands the keys of Italy ; and in a 
few years after, the King of Sardinia 
was stripped of all his Continental do- 
minions, and the territories he had so 
early surrendered to France were an- 
nexed to the engrossing RepubUa 
Spain was among the first of the allied 
powers which made a separate treaty 
with France; and for thirteen years 
afterwards its treasures, its fleets, and 
its armies were at the disposal of Na- 
poleon ; and he rewarded it by the 
dethronement of its king, and a six 
vears' war fraught with unexampled 
horrors. 

123. Portugal at the first summons 
drew off from the alliance with Eng- 
land, and admitted the French eagles 
within the walls of Lisbon ; and it re- 
ceived in return an announcement in 
the Moniteur that the house of Bra- 
ganza had ceased to reign. The Pope 
submitted without a struggle to all the 
rapacious demands of the French gov- 
ernment — the treasui'es, title monu« 
ments of art, one-third of the domin- 
ions of the Church, were successively 
yielded up ; the Head of the Faithful 
condescended to travel to Fontainebleaa 
to crown the modem Charlemagnei, and 
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he was rewarded by a total confiscation 
of his dominions, and imprisonment for 
the remainder of his life. Venice main- 
tained a neutrality of the utmost mo- 
ment to France during the desperate 
struggle with Austria in 1796J when 
ten ti^ousand even of Italian troops 
would have cast the balance against the 
rising fortunes of Napoleon ; and he, 
in return for such inestimable services, 
instigated a revolt in its Continental 
dominions, which afforded him a pre- 
tence for destroying its independence, 
and handing over its burning demo- 
crats to the hated dominion of Austria. 
A majority of the Swiss fraternised 
with the Republicans, and called in the 
French forces in 1798; and in 1802 
Switzerland was deprived of its li- 
berties, its government) and its inde- 
pendence. Prussia, by a selfish and 
unhappy policy, early withdrew from 
the alliance against France; and for 
ten years afterwards maintained a nau- 
trality which enabled that enterprising 
power to break down the bulwaik of 
central Europe, the Austnanmonarchy ; 
and on the very first rupture, he ti'eated 
it with a degree of severity almost un- 
paralleled in the annals of Europeaa 
conquest. 

124. While such was the conduct of 
Napoleon to the states which had earli- 
est submitted and most faithfully adher- 
ed to his fortunes, his- lenity towards 
the powers which had boldly resisted 
and steadily defied his ambition was 
not less remarkable. Austria, after a 
desperate warfare of five years, received 
at its termination the Venetian terri- 
tories, more than an equivalent for all 
it had lost in the Low Countries ; and 
on occasion of every subsequent rup- 
ture, obtained terms so favourable as 
to excite the astonishment even of its 
own inhabitants ; until at length a 
princess of the house of Hapsburg was 
elevated to the throne of France, and 
a continued hostility of tw^ity yean 
rewarded by a laige share of the con- 
queror's favour. Russia had twice enr 
gaged in fierce hostility againafc Franee ; 
but the resentment of Napole<m did 
not make him fbiget his policy. Hemade 
the most flattering advances to Paul 
In 1800 ; and after the next struggle, 



the treaty of TQsit actually gave an 
accession of territory to that formid- 
able rival With England, his most 
inveterate and persevering enemy, he 
was ever ready to treat on torms of 
comparative equality. He surrendered 
valuable colonies of his allies at the 
peace of Amiens ; and was inclined, in 
the last extremity, to have abandoned 
Malta rather than provoke a war with 
so dreaded a naval power, when his own 
maritime preparations were only in 
their infimoy. 

125. The inference to be drawn from 
these circumstances is, not that Napo- 
leon towards the greater powers was 
actuated by a spirit of moderation, the 
reverse of what he evinced towards the 
lesser, for such a conclusion is at vari- 
ance with the whole tenor of his life ; 
but that has ambition in every instance 
was subordinate to his judgment, and 
that he studiously offered favourable 
terms to the states with whom he an- 
tioipated a doubtful encounter, till his 
preparations had rendered him master 
of their destinies. His long-continued 
favour to Prussia was but a prelude to 
the conquest of Jena and partition of 
Tilsit ; his indulgence to Russia only a 
veil for his designs till the assembled 
forces of half of Europe were ready in 
1812 to inundate its frontieni ; his prof- 
fered amity to Great Britain, the lure 
which was to deceive the vigilance of its 
government till the Channel was stud- 
ded with hostile fleets, and a coalition 
of all the maritime etaJteB had preparad 
a Leipsio of the deep for the naval 
power of England. Such being the 
evident design of the First Consul, as it 
has now been developed by time, and 
admitted by hims^, there can be but 
one opinion among all impartial per^ 
sons as to the absolute necessity of re- 
suming hostilities, if not in 1803, at 
least at no distant period, and prevent- 
ing the formidable increase of his re- 
sources during that interval of peace, 
which with hua was ever but the time 
of prapsration for a more formidable 
future attack, aod might have been 
made instrumental In depriving Great 
Britain of all the security which she 
enjoyed from her insular situation and 
long-established maritime superiority. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



FROM THB BENEWAL OF HOBTIIITIBS TO THE OPBNINO OF THE WAR mTH 

SPAIN. MAT 1803— DBCEMBEB 1804. 



1. The recommenoement of the war 
was followed by hostile preparations 
of unparalleled magnitude on both sides 
of the Channel Never did the ancient 
rivalry of France and England break 
forth with more vehemence, and never 
was the animosity of their respective 
governments more warmly supported 
by the patriotism and passions of the 
people. The French, accustomed to a 
long career of conquest, and consider- 
ing themselves, on land at least, as in- 
vincible, burned with anxiety to join 
in mortal combat with their ancient 
and inveterate enemies ; and antici- 
pated, in the conquest of England, the 
removal of the last obstacle which stood 
between them and universal dominion. 
The English hurled back with indigna- 
tion the defiance they had received, 
warmly resented the assertion of the 
Fu'st Consul that Great Britain could 
not contend single-handed with France, 
and invited the descendants of the con- 
querors of Hastings to measure their 
strength with those in whose veins the 
blood of the victors of Cressy and 
Azincour yet ran. Ancient glories, 
hereditary rivalry, were mingled with 
the recollection of recent wrongs and 
newly-won triumphs. The Republi- 
cans derided the military preparations 
of those who had fled before their arms 
in Holland and Flanders — anticipated 
in the conflagration of Portsmouth a 
fitting revenge for the fires of Toulon 
— and pointed to the career of William 



the Conqueror as that which was to 
be speedily followed by the First Con- 
sul The English reverted to the glo- 
ries of the Plantagenet reigns; re- 
counted with pride tiie career of Marl- 
borough ; and referred with exultation 
to the sands of Egypt^ as afibrding an 



earnest of the victories they were yet 
to obtain over the veteran armies of 
France. Both parties entered, heart 
and soul, into the contest — ^both antici- 
pated a desperate and decisive struggle ; 
but little did either foresee the disasters 
which were to be encountered, or the 
triumphs that were to be won, before 
it dosed. 

2. The first military operation of 
the French ruler was attended with 
rapid and easy success. Ten days after 
the hostile message of the King of 
England to the House of Commons, the 
French army in Holland, now advanced 
to the frontiers of Hanover, received 
orders to put itself in motion, and ao- 
oomplish the reduction of that electo- 
rate. The foroe intrusted to Mortier 
on this occasion was twenty thousand 
men; and the Hanoverian troope, 
whose valour was well known, amount- 
ed to nearly sixteen thousand; but 
the preponderating multitudes with 
which it was well known the First 
Consul could follow up, if necessary, 
this advanced guard, rendered all at- 
tempts at resistance hopeless. Some 
meastires of defence were, however, 
adopted ; and the Duke of Cambridge, 
in an energetic proclamation, enjoined 
the immediate assembly of the levy 
en matte ; but the rapid advance of the 
French troops rendered all these efforts 
abortive. Count Walmoden made a 
gallant resistance at Borstell, on the 
shores of the Weser ; but as there was 
no time for succours to arrive froia 
England, and it was desirable not to 
involve that inconsiderable state in the 
horrors of a protracted and hopeless 
struggle, a convention was wisely en- 
tered into two days afterwards at 
Suhlingen, by which it was stipulated 
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that the Hanoverian army should re- 
tire with the honours of war, taking 
with them their field-artillery, behind 
the Elbe, and not bear arms against 
France duiing the remainder of the 
contest till exchanged. The public 
stores in the arsenals, amounting to 
nearly four hundred pieces of cannon 
and thirty thousand muskets, fell into 
ihe hands of the French ; but what 
they valued more, were nineteen colours 
and sixteen standards, the trophies of 
the army of Prince Ferdinand during 
the Seven Years* War. 

8. The British government, upon 
being informed of these transactions, 
refused to ratify the capitulation, and 
loudly complained of the invasion of 
the Qerman confederation by this ir- 
ruption, in defiance alike of the privi- 
leges of the Elector of Hanover as a 
prince of the Empire, and the neu- 
trality of his Qerman states, which had 
been observed throughout all the late 
war, and was expressly provided for in 
the treaty of Lim^ville. The conse- 
quence was, that Walmoden was sum- 
moned by Mortier to resume hostilities 
or lay down his arms. The brave Ger- 
mans declared they would rather perish 
than submit to such a degradation, and, 
on the 27th, hostilities recommenced 
along the whole line. But the contest 
was too obviously unequal to permit 
either party to come to extremities. 
The French abated somewhat from the 
rigour of their first terms. The Hano- 
verian army was dissolved ; the soldiers 
disbanded and sent home for a year ; 
the officers retained their side-arms; 
those of the common men were given 
up to the civil authorities. The troops 
thus let loose afterwards proved of 
essential service to the common cause. 
They were almost all received into the 
English service, and, under the name 
of the Eing^s German Legion, were to 
be seen side by side with the British 
in every subsequent field of fame from 
Vimeira to Waterloo. 

4. In the course of this incursion, 
the French armies set at naught the 
neutrality, not only of Hanover, but 
of all the lesser states in its vloinity. 
Mortier traversed without hesitation 
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all the principalities, not merely which 
lay in his way on the road to Hanover, 
but many beyond that limit. Ham- 
burg and Bremen were occupied, and 
the mouths of the Elbe and Weser 
closed against British merchandise. 
This uncalled-for aggression is not only 
of importance, as demonstrating the 
determination of the First Consul to 
admit of no neutrality in the contest 
which was begun, but as unfolding the 
first germ of the Continental Stbtem, 
to which he mainly trusted afterwards 
in his hostilities against Qreat Britain. 
Unaccustomed, however, as the Euro- 
pean powers hitherto were to such in- 
stances of lordly usurpation, this vio- 
lation of neutral rights excited a very 
great sensation. In the north especi- 
ally, the advance of the French stan- 
durds to the Elbe, and the occupation 
of the free cities of Hamburg and 
Bremen by the troops of that nation, 
awakened a most extraordinary jea- 
lousy. Russia openly expressed her 
discontent, and Austria and Prussia 
made representations on the subject 
to the cabinet of the Tuileries ; while 
Denmark, more courageous, actually 
assembled an army of &irty thousand 
men in Holstein, to prevent the viola- 
tion of the Banish territory. But the 
Emperor was too much depressed by 
his long-continued disasters — Prussia 
too deeply implicated in her infatuated 
alliance with France — to resent by 
arms this violation of the German con- 
federation ; and Russia too far removed 
to take any active steps, when the 
powers more immediately interested 
did not feel themselves called on to 
come forward. Thus the jealousies of 
the North evaporated in a mere inter- 
change of angry notes and diplomatic 
remonstrances ; the troops of Denmark 
alone appeared in the field to assert 
the cause of Eui'opean independence. 
Too weak to contend with the Repub- 
lican legions, they were compelled to 
retire into their cantonments, after 
being treated with insulting irony in 
the French journals ; * and the north 

* " The military mania," said the MoniUuTy 
"is a strange passion to seize little princes." 
— BiONOH, fii. 189. 

T 
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of Qermiuiy pdrmanently fell under the 
dominion of France, from which it was 
only delivered ten years after, by the 
diflastars of the Russian campaign. 

5. Simultaneous with the <3ouquest 
of Hanover by the French, was the 
march of an army into the south of 
Italy, and the occupation of the port 
of Tarentum by the Republican forces. 
St Cyr received the command of the 
troops destined for this service, which 
were fourteen thousand strong; and on 
the 14th May he addressed a procla- 
mation to the soldiers, which was soon 
after followed by the invasion of the king- 
dom of Naples. . He advanced forthwith 
to Tarentum, which, with its extensive 
fortifications and noble roadstead,form- 
ed another outwork of France against 
the Eastern possessions of Great Britain. 
At the same time Tuscany was invaded, 
Leghorn was declared in a state of siege, 
and all the English merchandise found 
in that great seaport confiscated ; the 
First Consul thus evincing here too 
that he was resolved to admit of no 
neutrality in a lesser state in the great 
contest which was approaching, and 
that, by a continued violation of the 
usages of war, he was determined at 
least to compel a change in the code of 
naval hostility. As usual, all these 
troops were to be maintained and paid 
by the countries where they were quar- 
tered. The formal protest by the ephe- 
meral King of Etruria against the 
military occupation of his dominions, 
was hardly even noticed by the First 
Consul In vain it was represented to 
him that the conmieroe and revenue of 
Tuscany were ruined by the measures 
of severity adopted towards the Eng- 
lish merchandise ; these considerations 
were as nothing in his estimation, com- 
pared to the grand design which he 
had in contemplation for overturning 
the power of Great Britain. Ai the 
same time the island of Elba, intrusted 
to General Rusca, was put in the best 
state of defence ; Corsica was fortified 
at eveiy accessible point, and ten thou- 
sand men laboured on the fortifications 
of Alessandria, the, key, in Napoleon's 
estimation, to the. Italian peninsula. 
'^I consider that fortress/' said he, 
''as the possession of the whole of 



Italy ; the rest is a matter of arms, 
that of political combination." 

6. So vehement was the hostility 
with which the First Consul was ani- 
mated against Great Britain, that it 
made him set the ordinary usages of 
war at defiance; and Sir Henry Dillon,, 
who had been sent into Helvoetsluys 
with a flag of truce bearing despatches 
from Lord Keith, the British admiral 
on the station, to Commodore Yalten- 
beek the Dutch commander, was seized 
after his despatches had been deliver- 
ed, and taken to Verdun, where he was 
detained Ave years, and at last only 
liberated on exchange. By a decree 
on 23d June, Napoleon formally com- 
menced that virulent strife which he 
had so long maintained against the 
English commerce. It declared, " that 
no colonial produce, and no merchan- 
dise coming dii'ectly from England, 
should be received into the ports of 
France; and that all such produce 
or merchandise should be confiscated." 
Neutral vessels arriving in France were 
subjected to new and vexatious regula- 
tions, for the purpose of discovering 
from whence they had come ; and any 
vessel coming from, or which "had 
touched at a harbour of Great Britain," 
was declared liable to seizure. 

7. But all these combinations, ex- 
tensive as they were, sank into insigni- 
ficance, compared to the gigantic pre- 
parations made on the E^ores of the 
Channel for the invasion of Great Bri- 
tain. Everything here conspired to 
rouse the Mrst Consul to unheard-of 
exertion. By accumulating the prin- 
cipal part of his troops on the shores 
of the Channel, he fixed the attention 
and excited the alarm of Gi'eat Britain, 
furnished a brilliant object of expecta- 
tion to lus own subjects, and obtained 
a pretext for maintaining an inmiense 
army on foot, without exciting the 
jealousy of the other European powers ; 
while, if they conceived the design of 
attacking France, he had always at 
hand a vast force ready organised, 
capable of crushing them. Impelled 
by these different motives, he made thd 
most extraordinary efforts to hasten 
the preparations for a descent on Great 
Britain. The official journal opeioly 
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lUmoonced his intention of putting 
himself at the head of the expedition, 
and called on all the departments to 
second the attempt. The public spirit 
of France, and the hereditary rivalry 
with which its inhabitants were ani- 
mated against England, produced the 
most strenuous efforts to aid the gov- 
ernment. A circular from the war 
ofi&ce to the different to¥ms and de- 
partments, called on them to furnish 
voluntary aids to the great undertak- 
ing. " Every vessel," said the war 
minister, " shall bear the name of the 
town or district which has contributed 
the funds for its formation ; the gov- 
ernment will accept with gratitude 
evexything, from a ship of the line to 
the smallest praam. If, by a move- 
ment as rapid as it is general, every 
department, every great town covers 
its dockyards with vessels, soon will 
the French army pi*oceed to dictate 
laws to Great Britain, and establish 
the repose of Europe, the liberty and 
prosperity of commerce, on the only 
basis which can insure their duration." 
Generally the people answered the ap- 
peal VTith acclamations, and soon all 
the workshops on the coasts were in 
activity, from the Texel to Bayonne. 
¥oTt& and batteries, constructed on 
every headland and accessible point of 
the shore, both secured the territory 
of the Bepublic from insult^ and af- 
forded protection to the small craft 
proceeding from the places of their 
construction to the general points of 
rendezvous. Thedepartments vied with 
each other in patriotic gifts and offer- 
ings ; that of the Upper Rhine contri- 
buted three hundred thousand francs 
(£12,000) for the construction of a 
vessel to bear its name; that of the 
Odt^ d'Or furnished at its own expense 
a hundred pieces of cannon to arm the 
flotilla ; and Bordeaux, albeit the first 
to suffer by the resumption of' hostili- 
ties, manifested in an eneigetic address 
its cordial concurrence in the war. 
Such was the public spirit, even of 
those parts of the countiy which had 
been most convulsed during the Revo- 
lution, that Napoleon ventured upon 
the noble design of forming a Vendean 
legion, " all composed," to use his own 



words, '' officers and soldiera, of those 
who have oanied on war against us ;" 
and its ranks were speedily filled by 
the remains of that imconquerabls 
band. 

8. The object to be gained by all 
these preparations was to assemble, at 
a single pointy a flotilla capable of 
transporting an army of a hundred 
and fifty thousand men, with its field 
and siege equipage, ammunition, stores, 
and horses ; and at the same time to 
provide so formidable a covering naval 
force as might insure its safe debarka- 
tion, notwithstanding any resistance 
that could be opposed by the enemy. 
Such a project, the most gigantic to 
be attempted by sea of which history 
makes mention, required the assem- 
bling of very great means, and no small 
shai'e of fortune, for its success. But 
it was within the range of possibility, 
and the combinations made for its ac- 
complishment were among the most 
striking monuments of the extensive 
views and penetrating genius of the 
First Consul The harbour of Bou- 
logne was taken as the central point 
for the assembling of the vessels des- 
tined for the conveyance of the troops. 
Its capacious basin, enlai'ged and deep- 
ened by the labour of the soldiers, 
was protected by an enormous tower, 
constructed on a reef amidst incredible 
difficulties arising from the action of 
the waves and armed with heavy can- 
non capable of carrying to the distance 
of two miles ; while similar excavations 
extended the neighbouring ports of 
Etaples, Yimereux, and Ambleteusa 
To overcome the difficulty arising from 
the ebbing and flowing of the tide, and 
at the same time provide for the re- 
moval of the sandbank and b&r which 
obstructed the entrance of the harbour, 
enormous locks were constructed at 
the entrance of the basin, which was 
opened to receive the rising tide, and 
closed whiBU it was full, and again 
opened to produce a torrent that would 
sweep away the sand and mud at low 
water. 

9. Every harbour, from Brest to the 
Texel, was rapidly filled with gun-boats 
of different dimensions; in the dock- 
yards the shipwrights were univex'saily 
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put into activity; and as fast as the 
Tessels were finished, they wera sent 
round, underprotectionof thenumerous 
batteries with which the coast abound- 
ed, to Cherbourg, Boulogne, Calais, and 
Dunkirk. The number and intrepi- 
dity of the British cruisei's in the Chan- 
nel rendered this a service both of 
difficulty and danger; but the First 
Consul was indefatigable, and by com- 
municating his own incradible activity 
to all the persons in subordinate situa- 
tions, at length made great progress in 
the assembling of naval forces within 
sight of the shores of Britain. No 
sooner were the English cruisers blown 
off their stations by conti'ary winds, 
than the telegraph announced the 
favourable opportunity to the differ- 
ent harbours ; numerous vessels were 
speedily seen rounding the headlands 
and cautiously cruising along the shore; 
while the artillerymen stood at the 
numerous batteries with which it bris- 
tled, to open upon any ships of the 
enemy which might come within range 
in attempting to impede their passage. 
The small draught of water which the 
gun-boats required enabled the greater 
part of them to escape untouched, and 
concentrate in the roads of Boulogne : 
but a considerable number were inter- 
cepted and destroyed by the British 
cniisers, and innumerable deeds of 
daring courage were performed, in too 
many of which valuable blood was 
shed in the attainment of a compara- 
tively trifling object.* 

10. The small craft assembled was of 
four different kinds, according to the 
weight and species of the troops which 
they were intended to convey. The 
praams, or largest sort, carried each 
six four-and-twenty pounders,and were 
intended rather to protect the smaller 
vessels which conveyed the troops thim 
to be employed in the transport them- 
selves. The next class bore four twenty- 
four pounders and one howitzer ; they 
were intended to receive each from a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred men, 

* In this partisan war&re. Captain Owen 
in the Immortality, and Sir Sidney Smith 
in the Antelope, particularly distinguished 
tfaomselves."— Jaxbs'b Naval HisUtry, iii. 294, 
S46. 



and made flat-bottomed, in order to 
land them as near as possible to the 
shore. The third were armed each 
with two twenty-four poimders, and 
were capable of conveying eighty men 
each; while the smallest had a four- 
pounder at the poop and a howitzer at 
the stem, and bore from forty to fifty 
men each. The artillery were intend- 
ed to be embarked in the larger vesselsy 
the cavalry in those of a medium size, 
the infantry in the smallest; and so 
perfect were the discipline and oi^gani- 
sation of the troops destined for the 
expedition, that eacb man knew the 
vessel on board of which he was to 
embark; and experiment proved that 
a hundred thousand men, with three 
hundred pieces of cannon, and their 
whole caissons and equipage, could find 
their places in less than half an hour. 
Upwards of thirteen hundred vessels 
of these descriptions were, in the course 
of the year 1803, collected at Boulogne 
and the adjoining harbours ; and they 
were to carry three thousand pieces of 
heavy cannon, besides that of lighter 
calibre. Their concentric fire would, 
it was hoped, prove destructive to the 
large English vessels by which they 
would be assailed. A hundi*ed or mofe 
might be sunk by the fire of the Eng- 
lish line-of-battle ships and frigat^, 
and ten or fifteen thousand lives lost ; 
but what were they among such a host, 
and how could they be better sacrificed 
than in seeming the means of crossing 
to the remainder ? " You lose," said 
Napoleon, "a greater number every 
day in a single battle, and what battle 
ever promised such results as the inva- 
sion and conquest of England ? " 

11. But^ immense as these prepaiti- 
tions were, it was not on them alone 
that the First Consul relied for the 
execution of his project. Large num- 
bers of transpoi*ts were at the same 
time assembled, which, without being 
armed, were designed for the recep- 
tion of the stores and ammunition of 
the army ; and Napoleon himself pro- 
ceeded to the coast to hasten by his 
presence the preparations which were 
going forward, and judge with his own 
eyes of the measures which should be 
adopted. He. visited all the material 
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points in the maritime districts; in- 
spected at Flushing the new docks and 
£6rtifications which had been com- 
menced ; and rapidly discerned in Ant- 
werp the central point where the chief 
ai-senal for the naval subjugation of 
England should be established. A de- 
cree of the 21st July directed that a 
dock should be there constructed ca- 
pable of containing twenty-five ships 
of the line and a proportionate num- 
ber of frigates and smaller vessels; 
and those immense works were imme- 
diately commenced, which in a few 
years rendered this the greatest naval 
station on the Continent* Not con- 
tent with the realities of that marvel- 
lous period, the minds of men, as usual 
in times of highly- wrought excitement^ 
were inflamed by fictitious prodigies ; 
and the announcement that, in exca- 
vating the harbour of Boulogne, a 
hatchet of the Roman legions and a 
medal of the Norman princes had been 
discovered, conveyed to the vivid ima- 
ginations of the French soldiers the 
happy omen that they were about to 
tread in the footsteps of Julius Csesar 
and William the Conquei*or. 

12. But these naval forces, great as 
they were, constituted but a part of 
those which were destined to be em- 
ployed in the invasion of Great Britain. 
The whole fleets of France and Hol- 
land, and soon after that of Spain, were 

* The opinion of Napoleon was repeatedly 
and strongly expressed as to the gitot im- 
portance of Antwerp as a naval station to 
France. ' ' He often dedarod, " says Las Cases, 
** that all he had done for Antwerp, great as 
it was, was nothing compared to what he in- 
tended to have done. By sea, he meant to 
have made it the point fh>m whence a mortal 
stroke was to be launched against the enemy ; 
by land, to have rendered it a certain place 
of refuge in case of disaster, a pivot of the 
national safety; he intended to have ren- 
dered it capable of receiving an army in case 
of defeat^ and sustaining a whole year of open 
trenchea Already all the world admired the 
splendid works erected at Antwerp in so short 
a time — its numerous dockyards, magazines, 
and basins; 'but all that/ said the Emperor, 
'was nothing; it was only the commercial 
town ; the military town was to be on the 
opposite bank of the Scheldt, where the 
ground was idready purchased for its con- 
struction. There three-deckers were to have 
reposed, with all their guns on board, during 
the winter months ; vast sheds were to have 
been constructed to shelter their huge bulk 



engaged in the mighiy enterprise. The 
design of Napoleon, which he himself 
has pronounced to have been the most 
profoundly conceived and nicely calcu- 
lated which he ever formed, was to 
have assembled the fleet destined to 
compose the covering naval force at 
Martinique, by a junction of all the 
squadrons in the harbours of Spain 
and the Mediterranean in the West 
Indies ; to have brought this combined 
armament rapidly back to the Channel 
while the British blockading squadrons 
were traversing the Atlantic in search 
of the enemy, raised the blockades of 
Rochefort and Brest, and entered the 
Channel with the whole armament, 
amounting to seventy sail of the line. 
It was under cover of this irresistible 
force that Napoleon calculated upon 
crossing over to England at the head 
of a hundred and fifty thousand men, 
with whom he thought he would reach 
London in five days, and where he in- 
tended instantly to proclaim parlia- 
mentary reform, the downfall of the 
oligarchy, and all the objects which 
the English republicans had at heart. 
At the same time, and in order to dis- 
tract the attention of the enemy, a 
descent vdth twenty thousand men, 
and a large store of arms, was to be 
made in Ireland, where the malcon- 
tents were profuse in their promises 
of a general insurrection. But this 

from the weather in peace ; everything was 
determined on upon the most gigantic scale. 
Antwerp was to me a province in itself. It 
is one of the great causes of my exile to St 
Helena ; for the cession of that fortress was 
one of the principal reasons which induced 
me not to agree to peace at Chatillon. If 
they would have left it to me, peace would 
have been concluded. France, without the 
frontier of the Rhine, and Antwerpi, is no-> 
thing.* All the difficulties attendant on the 
situation were nothing in the eyes of Napo- 
leon ; in his impatience to make the English 
feel the dangers of the Scheldt, which they 
had themselves often signalised as so formi- 
dable, he was indefatigable ; and in less than 
eight years Antwerp had become a maritime 
arsenal of the first-rate importance, and con- 
tained a considerable fleet." When Napoleon 
made these energetic remarks at St Helena, 
he was &r from anticipating that, in twelve 
years, a British squadron was to aid a French 
army in wresting tliis magnificent fortress 
from the ally of England, and restoring it to 
the son-in-law of France, and the sway of the 
tricolor flag I 
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was a diversion only ; the decisiye blow, 
as in all the enterprises of Napoleon, 
was to be levelled at the heart of the 
enemy's power in Great Britain. Nu- 
merous as were the chances against the 
successful issue of so vast a design, it 
will appear in the sequel hownear it was 
to succeeding, how little the English 
were aware of the danger which really 
threatened them, and with what signal 
ingratitude they treated the gallant 
officer whose important combat de- 
feated the most profound combination 
that the genius of Napoleon ever formed 
for their destruction. 

13. But towards the success of this 
attempt a very great military as well 
as naval force was necessary ; and the 
attention of the First Consul was early 
turned to the means of restoring the 
strength of that arm, which the expe- 
dition to St Domingo and detachments 
into Italy and Hanover had very much 
diminished. The soldiers, long habi- 
tuated to the excitement and plunder 
of war, had become weary of the mono- 
tony of a garrison or pacific life : dis- 
cipline was sensibly relaxed, and de- 
sertion, especially among the old sol- 
diers, had increased to an alarming 
extent. The most energetic measures 
were immediately taken to arrest this 
evil ; new i*egulations were introduced 
to insure a rigid enforcement of the 
conscription, and the height requisite 
for the sei-vice lowered to five feet two 
inches — a decisive proof that the vast 
expenditure of human life in the pre- 
ceding wars had already begun to ex- 
haust the robust and vigorous part of 
the population. Such was the rigour 
with which the conscription laws were 
now enforced, that escape became hope- 
less; and the price of a substitute, 
which ere long rose to the enormous 
sum of £500, rendered it totally im- 
possible for the middle classes to avoid 
personal service. Napoleon was inde- 
fatigable on the subject ** Keep your 
eyes," said he to the minister of war, 
" incessantly fixed on the recruiting ; 
let not a day pass without your at- 
tending to it ; it is the greatest affair 
in the state." From necessity, then, 
not less than inclination, the military 
life became the sole object of ambition ; 



and the proportion of • the number 
drawn to that of the youth who were 
liable to serve each year was so great^ 
that) for the remainder of his reign, 
it practically amounted to a total ab- 
sorption of half, sometimes almost of 
the whole, of the young men, as they 
rose to manhood, into the ranks of the 
army.* 

14. Nor was Napoleon less solidtous, 
by means of foreign n^;otiations, to 
increase the disposable force which he 
could bring to bear against the com- 
mon enemy. Ney, who had commanded 
in Switzerland, concluded a capituUr 
tion, by which sixteen thousand troops 
of that government were put at the 
disposal of France, and soon after 
placed in reserve of the Army of Eng- 
land at Compi^gne ; while a treaty of- 
fensive and defensive was concluded 
between the two states, which stipu- 
lated that the Helvetic confederacy 
should in addition, if necessary, fur- 
nish eight thousand auxiliary troops 
to France ; General Pino led an Italian 
division across the Alps, to form part 
of the same armament; while Auge- 
reau assembled a corps in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bayonne, to enforce the 
mandates of the consular government^ 
if the courts of Madrid and Lisbon re- 
fused to conclude treaties on the foot^ 
ing of the orders sent out from the 
Tuileries. But there was no need for 
the precaution ; terror and French in- 
fluence were already paramount at both 
those capitals, and the seal was put to 
the disgrace of the peninsula by the 
treaties concluded with Spain on the 
19th October, and with Portugal on 
the 25th December. By the first of 
these conventions, a monthly payment 
of six millions of &«ncs (£240,000 
a-month, £2,880,000 a-year) was sti- 
pulated in favour of France, to be either 
remitted to Paris or employed in re- 

* It was calculated that 208,233 young men 
in the Ften<di empire annually attainM the 
age of twenty, the period when liability to 
serve commenced. Thus the l^rst conscrip- 
tion of 1798, which required 200,000 men who 
had that year attained that age, absorbed 
nearly the whole persons liable, and the 
drawing of lots became a vain formality. The 
oonscription in 1803 was 120,000, and it was 
seldom less, generally much greater, during 
the remainder of the war. — Dux as, x. 05. 
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pairing the French ships of war in the 
Spanish harbours; several officers hold- 
ing important situations in the Spanish 
army were to be dismissed for alleged 
offences against the French govem- 
ment ; many stipulations in favour of 
the import of French manufactures, 
and their transit into Portugal, were 
agreed to; and the Spanish govern- 
ment engaged to procure the payment 
of at least a million of francs (j£40,000) 
a-month by the Portuguese to the 
French government^ as long as the 
maritime war lasted. By the second, 
Portugal purchased exemption from 
actual hostilities by an annual payment 
of 16,000,000 francs (£640,000) to Na- 
poleon. The conclusion of these treaties 
was a virtual declaration of war by 
both Spain and Portugal against Great 
Britain, since it placed the pecuniary 
resources of both countries at the dis- 
posal of France during the continuance 
of the contest. Bitterly did the people 
of the Peninsula subsequently lament 
their degradation, and well did they 
then wipe off the stain on their hon- 
our. 

15. No sooner, also, did the maritime 
war appear inevitable, than Napoleon 
concluded an arrangement with the 
United States of America, by which, 
in consideration of eighty millions of 
francs, (£3,200,000), he ceded to them 
his whole rights, acquired by the con- 
vention with Spain, to Louisiana— an- 
ticipating thus, for a valuable consi- 
deration, the probable fate of a naval 
contest, and extricating from the hands 
of the British a valuable colonial pos' 
session, which would assuredly soon 
have become their prey; while, by a 
senatus-consultum issued on the 11th 
September, he at once, and of his own 
authority, annexed the whole of Pied- 
mont to the French Bepublic. By 
these different means. Napoleon was 
enabled to put on foot a very large 
army for the invasion of Great Britain. 
An order addressed to the minister-at- 
war, on the 14th June 1803, fixed the 
organisation of the army, which was 
divided into six corps, each of which 
was to occupy a separate camp, and be 
under a different commander. Ney, 
Soult^ Davou8t> and Victor, were to be 



foimd among the nam^s of the geue- 
rals. It extended along the whole 
coast, from the Texel to the Pyrenees. 
The first camp was in Holland, the 
second at Ghent» the third at St Omer, 
the fourth at Compi^gne, the fifth at 
St Halo, the sixth at Bayonne. The 
whole troops assembled at these diffe- 
rent points were intended to exceed a 
hundred and fifty thousand men, and 
their command was intrusted to the 
most distinguished generals of the army. 
Though all included under the name 
of the Army of England, their wide 
dissemination renders it probable that 
the First Consul had other objects in 
view besides the subjugation of Great 
Britain in their disposition; but the 
Continental powers shut their eyes i# 
the danger which awaited them from 
the concentration of such powerful 
forces, and secretly rejoiced that the 
vast army from whid[i they had all 
suffered so much was quietly cantoned 
at a distance from them on the shores 
of the ocean, intent on a remote and 
hazardous enterprise. 

16. Great as these preparations were, 
they were not beyond the resources at 
the disposal of the First ConsuL The 
army of France alone, without count- 
ing the subsidiary forces of Holland, 
Switzerland, and uie Italian states sub- 
ject to its command, amounted to the 
enormous aggregate of 427,000 effec- 
tive men, independent of the national 
and coast guards, which were above 
200,000.* Not satisfied with this huge 
force, the First Consul obtained a de- 
cree for the immediate calling out of 
60,000 additional troops, from the per- 
sons liable to the conscription for the 
years 1802 and 1803, who had not yet 
been called out owing to the peace, 
which raised the whole army to 477,000 
men. Above 100,000 of these were 
fed, clothed, paid, and lodged at the 
expense of the allied states. The 

* The army conaiated of— 
Infantry, 
Artillery, . . 
Cavalry, 
Veterans, . 



841,000 
20,000 
46,860 
14,560 



427,910 

—Eeport of the MiniOer at War, June 1808 ; 
DuuAS, ix. 117. 
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finanoes of the countryi largely re- 
cruited by the contributionB leyied in 
other states, were in an equally flourish- 
ing condition. The revenue exceed- 
ed that of 1802, and amounted to 
670,968,000 franos, or £23,000,000 ster- 
ling ; * while the immense subsidies 
paid by Spain and Portugal as the 
price of their pretended neutrality — 
by the Italian republic, in return for 
the alliance of France — and the main- 
tenance by Hanover, Holland, Naples, 
and Tuscany, of all the troops can- 
toned in their respective territories, 
largely contributed to the increase of 
the resources of the Republic. In this 
way Napoleon, after making every al- 
lowance for the non-effectives, and gar- 
risons in the interior, could reckon on 
a disposable force of at least 300,000 
men, of which 150,000 formed the Army 
of England stationed on the coast^ and 
the remainder were on the Rhine, or 
in Italy, to overawe the Continental 
powers. 

17. But nothing daunted were the 
government or people of England by 
the formidable preparations which were 
directed against them. Relying on the 
patriotism and spirit of the people, the 
administration made the most vigorous 
efforts for the national defence, in which 
they were nobly seconded both by par- 
liament and the people. Independent 
of the militia, eighty thousand strong, 
which were called out on the 25tii 
March, and the regular army of a hun- 
dred and thirty thousand already voted, 
the House of Commons, on 28Ui June, 
agreed to the very unusual step of rais- 
ing fifty thousand men additional by 
conscription, in the proportion of thirty- 
four thousand for England, ten thou- 
sand for Ireland, and six thousand for 

* The budget of 1803 stood thus:— 

FnuMM. £ 

Direct contributions, 805,106,000 or 12,i200,000 
Registers, stamps, &a 200,106,000 * * 8,000,000 
Customs, . . 36,024,000" 1,480,000 

Foflt-office. . . 11,200,000" 460,000 
Salt-tax, . . 2,800,000" 02,000 

Lottery, . . . .16,826,000" 610,000 



670,061,000 or 22.882,000 
— ^Dno DE Oasta, L 804. 

The annual subsidy paid by the Italian re- 
public was 26,000,000 franco or £1,000,000 
sterling.^DuMAS, zi. 134. 



Scotland ; which it was calculated would 
raise the regular troops in Great Bri- 
tain to a hundred and twelve thousand 
men, exclusive of the troops in the 
colonies, besides a Luge surplus force 
for offensive operations. In addition 
to this, a bill was brought in shortly 
afterwards, to enable the King to call 
on the levy en mane to repel the inva- 
sion of the enemy, and empowering the 
lord-lieutenants of the several counties 
to enrol all the men in the kingdom, 
between seventeen and fifty-five years 
of age, in different classes, who were to 
be divided into regiments according to 
their several ages and professions. But 
all persons were to be exempt from this 
conscription who were members of any 
volunteer corps approved of by his 
majesty; and such was the general zeal 
and enthusiasm, that in a few weeks 
three hundred thousand men were en* 
rolled, armed, and disciplined in the 
different parts of the kingdom, and the 
compulsory conscription fell to the 
ground. This immense force, which 
embraced all classes and professions of 
men, not only was of incalculable im- 
portance, by providing a powerful re- 
serve of tramed men to strengthen the 
ranks and supply the vacancies of the 
regular army, but contributed in a re- 
markable manner to produce a patriotic 
ardour and feeling of unanimiiy among 
the people, and lay the foundation of 
that military spirit which enabled Great 
Britain at length to appear as principal 
in the contest, and beat down iiie power 
of France, even on that element where 
hitherto she had obtained such unex- 
ampled success. 

18. The spectacle now presented by 
the British Islands was unparalleled in 
their previous history, and marked de- 
cisively the arrival of a new era in the 
war — that in which popular sympathy 
was enlisted against the Revolution, 
and the military usurpations of France 
had roused a unanimous resolution to 
resist its aggression. In the multitudes 
who now Uironged to the standards of 
their country were to be seen men of 
all ranks and descriptions, from the 
prince of the blood to the labourer of 
the soil. The King had everything 
arranged for the expected invasion. 
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He was to go himself to Chebnsford or 
Dartford ; the Queen and royal £Eunily, 
with the treasure) were to be sent to 
Worcester; the artillery and stores 
from Woolwich, to be sent into the in- 
terior by the Grand-Junction OanaL 
In the great approaching conflict, every 
one had his post assigned him. The 
merchant left his counting-house, the 
lawyer his briefs; the farmer paused 
in the labours of husbandry, the arti- 
san in the toils of his handicrafb; the 
nobleman hurried from the scene of 
dissipation or amusement, the country 
gentleman put himself at the head of 
his tenantry.* Everywhere were to be 
seen uniforms, squadrons, battalions : 
the clang of artillery was heard. in the 
streets, the trampling of cavalry re- 
sounded in the fields. Instead of the 
peasant reposing at sunset in front of 
his cottage, he was seen hurrying, with 
his musket on his shoulder, to his ral- 
lying point. Instead of the nobleman 
wasting his youth in the ignoble plea- 
sures of the metropolis, he was to be 
found inhaling a nobler spirit amidst 
the ranks of his rural dependents. In 
the general excitement, even the voice 
of faction was stilled. The heartburn- 
ings and divisions on the origin of the 
war were forgotten ; the Whigs stood 
beside the Tories in the ranks of the 
volunteers ; from being a war of opin- 
ion, the contest had become one of 
nations, and, excepting in a few inve- 
terate leaders of party in the legisla- 
ture, one feeling seemed to pervade 
the whole British empire. Hr Sheri- 
dan, with that independent and pa- 
triotic spirit which ever distinguished 
him, at the close of the session made 
an eloquent speech on moving the 
thanks of parliament to the volunteers 
and yeomanry for the zeal and alacrity 
with which they had come forward in 
defence of their country; and thunders 
of applause shook the House when he 
decleured it to be the unalterable reso- 
lution, not less of the legislature than 
the government, that " no proposal for 

* The King reviewed in Hyde Park, in Oc- 
tober, sixty Imttalions of volunteers, amount- 
ing to 27,000 men, besides 1600 cavalry, all 
equipped at their own expense, and in a re- 
markable state of efficiency. The total vo- 
lunteers of the metropolis were 46,000. 



peace should be entertained while a 
single French soldier had footing on 
British ground." 

19. Nor was it at land only that 
preparations to resist the enemy on 
the most gigantic scale were made : the 
navy, also, the peculiar arm of British 
strength, received the early and vigi- 
lant attention of government. Fifty 
thousand seamen, including twelve 
thousand marines, had been, in the 
first instance, voted for the service of 
the year ; but ten thousand additional 
were granted when it became probable 
that war would ensue, and forty thou* 
sand more when it actually broke out. 
Nelson, on the da^ on which war was 
declai*ed, wrote a laconic and charac- 
teristic note to Mr Addington, ofieriug 
his services, which, it may easily be 
believed, were gladly acceptedf Qreat 
activity was exerted in fitting out ade- 
quate fleets for all the important naval 
stations the moment that hostilities 
were resumed, although the dilapidated 
state of the navy, in consequence of pre- 
vious ill-judged economy, rendered it 
amatter of extreme difficulty. Seventy* 
five ships of the line, and two hundred 
and seventy frigates and smaller ves- 
sels, were put in commission. The 
hai*bour8 of France and Holland were 
closely blockaded; Lord Nelson rode 
triumphant in the Mediterranean; and, 
excepting when their small craft were 
stealing roimd the headlands to the 
general rendezvous at Boulogne, the 
flag of France, at least in large fleets, 
disappeared from the ocean. 

20. No small efforts in finance were 
required to meet these extensive arma- 
ments by sea and land; but the re- 
sources of the country enabled govern- 
ment to defray them without difficulty. 
Apropertytaxof 5 percent) whichit was 
calculated would produce £4,500,000 
yearly; additional customs to the 
amount of £2,000,000 a-year ; further 
excise duties, chiefly on malt, spirits, 
and wine, which were estimated at 
£6,000,000 ; and a loan of £12,000,000, 

t "Whenever it is necessary, I am your 
admiral. Nklson and Brontk. 

Housx OF Lords, 

milatv&lSOS." 

— PsiXBw's Lifi of Sidvnovth^ 
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were sufficient to enable goyisrament 
to meet the heayy expenses attendant 
on the renewal of the war, even on the 
extended scale on which it was now 
undertaken. These burdens, especially 
the income and malt taxes, were severe, 
but they were unirersally felt to be 
necessary; and such was the general 
enthusiasm, that the imposition of war 
taxes in a single year to the amount of 
twelve millions and a half, did not ex- 
cite a single dissentient voice in parlia> 
ment^ or produce any dissatisfaction in 
the countiy.* What was still more 
extraordinary, this great increase of 
taxes proved entirely pi^uctive, and 
industry flourished with unabated 
vigour tmder the prodigious additional 
load thus imposed upon it. 

21. A long and interesting debate 
took place in parliament^ upon the 
question whether London should be 
fortified. Colonel Crawfurd urged 
strongly the great danger of the capital, 
and the principal depot for our mili- 
tary and naval stores, being wholly 
undefended; and maintained that« as 
matters then stood, the loss of a single 
battle might draw after it the surrender 
of the metropolis and chief arsenals 
of the kingdom, the effect of which, 
both in a political and military point 
of view, would be incalculable. Mr 
Pitt added the great weight of his au- 
thority on the same side, and strongly 
enforced the propriety, not only of 
strengthening the metropolis, or at 
least the arsenals in its vicinity, but of 
fortifying the principal headlands of 
the coast, in order to render landing 
by the enemy more difficult "It is 
in vain to say," said he, ''you should 
not fortify Londop, because our an- 
cestors did not fortify it> unless you 
can show that they were in the same 
situation that we are. We might as 
well be told that, because our ancestors 
fought with arrows and lances, we 
ought to use them now, and consider 
shields and corslets as affording a se- 
cure defence against musketry and 
artillery. If the fortification of the 
capital can add to the security of the 
country, I think it ought to be done. 
If, by the erection of works such as I 
* See Appendix B, Cbai>. xxxviL 



am recommending, you can delay the 
progress of the enemy for three days, 
it may make the difference between 
the safety and destruction of the capi- 
tal It will noty I admit) make a dif- 
ference between the conquest and in- 
dependence of the country ; for that 
will not depend upon one or upon ten 
battles : but it makes the difference 
between the loss of thousands of Uvea, 
with misery, havoc, and desolation 
spread over the country on the <aie 
lumd, or the confounding the efforts 
and chastising the insolence of the 
enemy on the other." 

22. These arguments were little at- 
tended to at the time, and the pro- 
posed measure was not adopted. But 
there can be no doubt that they were 
well founded, and that England might 
have had bitter cause to regret their 
neglect) if Napoleon, with a hundred 
thousand men, had landed on the coast 
of Sussex. For this opinion we have 
now abundant grounds, in the result 
of the invasions of Austria, Russia, 
and France, at a subsequent period, 
when possessed of much gi*eater mili- 
tary resources than were then at the 
command of the British government^ 
and the best of all authority in the re- 
corded opinion of Napoleon himsell 
Central fortifications near or round ' 
the metropolis are of incalculable im- 
portance, in order to gain time for the 
distant strength of the kingdom to 
assemble when it is suddenly assailed ; 
if they had existed on Montmartre and 
Belleville, the inyasion of the Allies in 
1814, instead of terminating in the 
submission of France, would probably 
have issued in a disastrous retreat be- 
yond the Rhine ; and he is a bold man 
who on such a subject ventures to dis- 
sent from the concurring opinion of 
Mr Pitt and Napoleon.f 

23. This year was again distinguished 

t " Napoleon says he frequently turned in 
his mind the propriety of fortifyinflr Paris 
and Lyons ; ana this in an especial manner 
occurred to him on oooasion of his return 
from the campaign of Austerlitz. Fear of 
exciting alarm among the inhabitantSi and 
the evento whioh snooeeded each other with 
such astonishing rapidity, prevented him 
from carrying his aeslgns into executlfm. 
He thought that a great capital is the country 
of the flower of the nation ; that it is the 
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by one of those unhiiq^py attempts at re- 
bellion, which have so frequently dia- 
graced the history and blaated the pros- 
pects of Ireland. Though the country 
had been disturbed by theusualamount 
of predial violence and outrage, no in- 
surrection of a political nature was 
apprehended ; when suddenly, on the 
14th July, the anniversary of tibe taking 
of the Bastille, unequivocal symptoms 
of a fermentation of a more general 
character were observed in the popu- 
lation of Dublin. It was soon dis- 
covered that a conspiracy was on foot, 
the object of which was to force the 
castle and sack the harbour and stores 
of the capital, dissolve the connection 
with England, and establish a republic 
in close alliance with France. But the 
means at the disposal of the conspi- 
rators were as deficient as the objects 
they had in view were visionary and 
extravagant. Eighty or a hundred 

centre. of opinion, the general depot; and 
that it is the greatest of all contradictions to 
leave a point of such importance wiUiout 
the means of immediate defence. At the 
season of great national disasters, onpires 
frequently stand in need of soldiers^ but 
men are never wanting for intemid defence, 
if a place be provided where their energies 
can be brought into action. Fifty thousand 
national guards, with three thousand gim- 
uers, will defend a fortified capital against 
an army of three hundred thousand men. 
The same fifty thousand men in the open 
field, if they are not experienced soldiers, 
oommanded by skilled officers, will be thrown 
into conAision b^ the charge of a few thou- 
sand horse. Pans ten times, in its former 
history, owed its safety to its walls : if, in 
1814, it had possessed a citadel capable of 
holding out only for eight days, the aestinies 
of the world would have been changed. It, 
in 1805, Vienna had been fortified, the battle 
of Ulm would not have decided the war ; if, 
in 1806, Berlin had been fortified, the army 
beaten at Jena might have rallied there till 
the Russian army advanced to its relief: if, 
in 1808, Madrid had been fortified, the French 
army, after the victories of Espinosa, Tudela, 
and Somosierra, oould never have ventured 
CO march upon that capital, leaving the Eng- 
lish army, in the neighbourhood of Sala- 
manca, in its rear." Let not the English 
imagine that their present naval superiority 
renders these observations inapplicable to 
their capital : it was q/ter the victory of 
Austerlitz that the necessity of fortifying 
Paris occurred to the victor in that memor- 
able fight Who will guarantee the navy of 
England in all future times agunst a mari- 
time crusade, and a route of Leipsic at the 
mouth of the Thfones ?— Napoleon in Moh- 
THOLON, iL 278, 280. 



persons, — ^onder the guidance of £m- 
mett» a brother of the chief who had 
been engaged in the former insurrec- 
tion, a young man of an ardent and 
enthusiastic temperament, — proposed, 
on the 23d July, to assemble in open 
rebellion the peasantry fnim the ad* 
joining counties, who were for that 
purpose to flock into the metropolis, 
under pretence of seeking for work in 
hay-making, on the eve of the festival of 
St James. With this motley array they 
were to march against agarrison consist- 
ing of above four thousand men. In 
effect^ on the day appointed, the coun- 
try labourers <&d assemble in vast 
numbers in St James's Street as soon 
as it was dark, and Emmett put him- 
self at their head ; but he soon dis- 
covered that the insurgents were rather 
disposed to gratify their appetite for 
assassination and murder, than engage 
in any systematic operations for the 
subversion of the govemmentb In 
vain he and a few other leaders, ani- 
mated with sincere though deluded 
patriotic feeling, endeavoured to infuse 
some order into their ranks, and lead 
them against the castle and other im- 
portant points of the city. Instead of 
doing so, they murdered Lord Kil- 
warden, the venerable Lord Chief- Jus- 
tice of Ireland, and Colonel Browne, 
a most worthy and meritorious officer, 
whom they met in the streets ; and^ 
equally incapable of resolute as l)u<* 
mane conduct, were shortly after dis- 
persed by two volleys from a subal- 
tern and fifty men, who unexpectedly 
came on the rear of their savage and 
disorderly columns. 

24. The fate of the Lord Chief- Jus- 
tice was peculiarly deplorable. He 
arrived at the entrance of Thomas 
Street in his carriage, accompanied by 
his daughter and nephew, when the 
chariot was stopped, the venerable 
judge and his nephew dragged out and 
mui*dered by repeated stabs from the 
ruffians, who struggled with each other 
for the gratification of striking them 
with their pikes. Meanwhile the 
young lady, whom they had the hu- 
manity to spare, fled in a state border- 
ing on distniction thi'ough the streets, 
and arrived at the Castle in such agita- 
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Uon as to be hardly capable of re- 
counting the tragic event which she 
had witnessed. A bystander, shocked 
at the savage ferocity of the murderers, 
exclaimed that the assassins should be 
executed next day; but the words 
recalled his recollection to the upright 
dying magistrate, and he raised his 
head for the last tiiiie to exclaim, 
''Murder must be punished; but let 
no man suffer for my death but on a 
fair trial, and by the laws of his coun- 
try," and immediately expired. Me- 
morable words to be uttered at such 
a moment by such a man, and emi- 
nently descriptive of that love of im- 
partial justice which constitutes at 
once the first duty of a judge, and the 
noblest epitaph on his sepulchre ! 

25. Emmett and Russell, the two 
leaders of the insurrection, were soon 
after seized, brought to trial, and exe- 
cuted. The former made no sort of 
defence, but when called upon to re- 
ceive sentence, stood up and avowed 
the treason with which he was charged, 
glorying in his patriotic intentions, and 
declaring himself a martyr to the inde- 
pendence and liberties of his country. 
At his execution he evinced uncommon 
intrepidity and composure, received 
the conmiunion of the Church of Eng- 
land, and died the victim of sincere 
but deluded patriotism. The remain- 
ing conspirators were pardoned, upon 
making a full disclosure of their pro- 
jects and preparations, by the judicious 
lenity of government ; and a bill was 
shortly affcer brought into parliament 
for the better suppression of insurrec- 
tion, and the temporary suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, 
which passed botii houses without any 
opposition. Such was the praiseworthy 
vigour exerted by government on this 
occasion, that two bills, the one sus- 
pending the Habeas Corpus Act, the 
other establishing martiid law in the 
disturbed districts, were carried through 
all their stages and sent up to the house 
of Lords in one evening. They were 
there passed with equal celerity, and 
the King having remained in town to 
give them the royal assent, they were 
despatched next day to Dublin. This 
unexpected display of vig6ur mainly 



contributed to check the farther pro*- 
gress of the insurrection. A fraiitic 
and unsuccessful attempt at the assas* 
sination of the King was made, in the 
same year, by Colonel Despard, a revo- 
lutionist of the most dangerous cha^ 
racter, who was tried, condemned, and 
executed* 

26. Notwithstanding the magnitude 
of the preparations on both sides, the 
naval operations of the first year of the 
war were inconsiderable. The French 
fleets were not yet in such a state of 
forwardness as to be able to leave their 
harbours in large masses; and the 
closeness of the British blockade pre- 
vented any considerable number of 
detached vessels from escaping. As 
usual, the effects of the English mari' 
time superiority speedily appeared in 
l^e successive capture of the enemy's 
colonies. St Lucia and Tobago fell 
into their hands in July, and Demerara, 
Berbice, and Essequibo in September. 
The planters in these sugar islands 
willingly yielded to the British forces, 
anticipating from them protection from 
their own slaves, whom the events in 
St Domingo and Guadaloupe had given 
them so much reason to dread, and a 
share in that lucrative commerce which, 
under the British flag, they could carry 
on with eveiy part of the world, and 
which the almost total cessation of 
production in the French islands had 
thrown almost exclusively into their 
hands. Some angry disputes broke 
out in this year between the British 
government and the local legislature in 
Jamaica, in consequence of the refusal 
of the latter to contribute the requisite 
supplies to the support of the large 
military garrison of the island; but 
they gradually gave way in the follow* 
ing years, in consequence of the ad> 
vantageous market for their produce 
which the war afforded them, and the 
approach of real danger from the com« 
bined fleets of France and Spain. 

27. The first gleam of success came 
from the Eastern ocean, and, what was 
remarkable, from the merchant ships 
of England. Immediately after war 
was declared. Admiral Linois, with one 
sail of the line and three frigates, was 
by Napoleon directed to set sail from 
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Pondicherry, where he was at the time, 
and escaped from the roads in conse- 
quence of the British admiral on that 
station being ignorant of the com- 
mencement of hostilities. Since that 
time he had cruised about the Indian 
archipelago, capturing detached ships, 
and doing considerable damage to Brit- 
ish commerce. Emboldened by this 
success, he lay in wait for the home- 
ward-bound China fleet, which he ex- 
pected would prove an easy prey. On 
the 14th February, he descried the fleet 
leisurely approaching, in no expecta- 
tion of encountering an enemy, and 
anticipated little opposition ; but Com- 
modore Dance, who commanded the 
British vessels, by a bold and gallant 
manoeuvre defeated his efforts, and to 
his infinite honour saved the valuable 
property under his command from 
destruction. Dismissing the heavily 
laden and weaker vessels to the rear, 
he made the signal for the stronger 
and better equipped to bear down in 
succession upon the enemy; and so 
intimidated was the French admii*al 
by their gallant bearing and vigorous 
fire, that after a few broadsides he 
took to fiight, and was punned for 
above two hours by his commercial 
victors ! This gallant action, which 
confounded the enemy, and saved Brit- 
ish property to the amount of a million 
and a half sterling, excited the great- 
est satisfaction throughout the nation. 
Rewards were distributed with a libe- 
ral hand by the East India Company 
to the various commanders and their 
brave crews ; and the commodore re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood from 
his Majesty's hands. Various attacks 
were made in the course of the sum- 
mer on the Boulogne flotilla, and the 
squadrons of small craft proceeding to 
that destination; but although the 
utmost gallantry was uniformly dis- 
played by the officers and men engaged, 
the success obtained was in general 
very trifling, and bore no proportion 
to the loss sustained by the assailants. 
The only conquest worthy of record, 
made by the British, either at sea or 
land, during the year 1804, was that of 
Surinam in the West Indies, which in 
the beginning of May yielded^ to the 



great joy of the inhabitants, to a mili- 
tary and naval force under the com- 
mand of Sir Charles Green, and Com- 
modore (afterwards Sir Samuel) Hood ; 
on which occasion a frigate and brig 
also fell into the hands of the victors. 

28. The supplies voted by parlia> 
ment for the service of the year 1804 
were much greater than for the pre- 
ceding year, and the military and na- 
val force kept on foot far more con- 
siderable.* The expenditure swelled, 
independent of the charges of the debt, 
to no less than £53,000,000, of which 
£42,000,000 was for the current ex- 
penditure, and £11,000,000 for retir- 
ing of Exchequer bills. The land 
troops of the year amounted, including 
twenty-two thousand in India, to above 
three hundred thousand men, — ex- 
clusive of three hundred and forty 
thousand volunteers, — of whom one 
hundred and ninety thousand were 
regulars, and one hundred and ten 
thousand militia, nearly as well dis- 
ciplined as the linef— an enormous 
force, capable, if properly directed, not 
only of repelling any attempt at in- 
vasion, but of interposing with deci- 
sive effect in any strife which might* 
take place between France and the 
great military powers of the Continent. 
The naval forces also were very con- 
siderably augmented, there being no 
less than one hundred thousand men, 
including twenty -two thousand ma- 
rines, voted for the service of the year, 
and eighty-three ships of the line, and 
three hundred and ninety frigates and 
smaller vessels, in commission. 

* See Appendix C, Chap, xxxvii. 

t This force was distributed as follows : — 

In the British Isles. . 129,039 
Colonies, . . . S8,6S0 
India, . . . 22,897 

Beoruiting, . . 683 

MiUtia in Great Britain, 109.947 

Regular and Militia, . 801,040 

Volunteers in Great Britain, 347, 000 

Total in Great Britain, . 648,046 
Irish Volunteers, . . . 70,000 



Military, 
Navy, 



718,046 
100,000 



Grand Total in arms, . 818,046 
— Airl. IM>, i. 1678. and Ann. Reg. 1804, 19. 
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29. But the magnitude of these 
forces, compared with the inconsider- 
able amount of the sendees rendered 
by them to the country, ere long re- 
pealed the secret weakness of the ad- 
ministration. It was in vain to dis- 
guise, and fruitless to deny, that the 
public expenditure could not long con- 
tinue at IJie enormous height which it 
had now reached, and that unless 
some advantages commensurate to the 
sacrifices made were gained, the nation 
must in the end sink under the weight 
of its exertions. To the animation, 
excitement, and hope which generally 
preyailed at the renewal of the war, 
had succeeded the lisUessness, ex- 
haustion, and discontent which in- 
variably, after a certain interval, fol- 
low high -wrought and disappointed 
feeling. The trifling natui'e of the suc- 
cess which had been gained, notwith- 
standing such costly efforts during the 
firat year of the contest, produced a 
very general conviction that ministers, 
whatever their individual respectability 
or talents might be, were unequal as a 
body to the task of steering the vessel 
of the state through the shoals and 
quicksands with whichit was surround- 
ed ; and, in particular, did not possess 
that weight and eminence in the estima- 
tion of foreign states, which were neces- 
sary to enable Great Britain to take her 
appropriate station as the leader of the 
general confederacy, which it was now 
evident was alone capable of reducing the 
continental power of France. This feel- 
ing was sti'ongly increased by the com- 
plaints which generally bi*oke out as 
to the reduced and inefficient state of 
the navy under the management of 
Earl St Vincent ; and it soon became 
painfully evident, firom a comparison 
of the vessels in commission at the 
close of the former and commence- 
ment of the present war, that this im- 
portant arm of the public defence had de- 
clined to a very gpreat degree during the 
interval of peace ; and that, under the 
delusion of a wretched, and in the end 
most costly economy,the stores on which 
the public salvation depended had been 
sold and dissipated to an extent in the 
highest degree alarming. This was the 
most serious fault of government, as it 



is of all administratiods in Great Bri- 
tain on the recurrence of peace ; and 
Mr Addington afberwards admitted it 
was the cause which proved fatal to 
his administration. The consequence 
was, that, when war broke out, th^ 
navy was in an unprecedented state 
of (^apidation ; and from the absence 
of convoys for our merchant fleets, and 
the neglect to apprise Admiral Rainier 
and the fleets in the East of the break- 
ing out of hostilities, by an overland 
despatch, many severe losses, which 
might have been avoided, were sustain- 
ed by the commercial interests.* 

30. The public despondency, already 
strongly excited by these untoward 
events, was soon after increased to the 
highest degree by the alarming intelli- 
gence which spread abroad as to the 
health of the King. On the 14th 
February, it was publicly announced 
by a bulletin at St James's Palace 
that his majesty was indisposed ; and 
a succession of similar notices soon 
left no doubt iu the public mind that 
the disease was that mental malady 
which had plunged the nation in such 
general consternation fifteen years be- 
fore. On this occasion the panic was 
still greater, from the alanuing pos- 
ture of public afi&irs, and the general 
distrust which prevailed as to fiie sta- 

* Mr Addington boasted diiring the peace, 
that, if war broke out, fifty ships of the line 
could be equipped in a month ; but when 
this declaration came to be put to the test, it 
was discovered that the royal arsenals were 
almost emptied, and everything sold re- 
quisite for the naval defence of the country. 
Even the men-of-war on the stocks at the 
close of the contest had been left imp>erfectv 
and the hands employed upon them dis- 
missed. In the general penury which pre- 
vailed, neither vessels could be procured for 
the King's squadrons, nor convoys provided 
for the merchant service. When the royal 
message was delivered to parliament, on 
8th March 1808, there was hardly a ship oi 
war either ready or in a state of forwardness; 
and the greatest aversion to the public ser- 
vice pervaded every department of the navy. 
The consequence was, that, notwithstanding 
the utmost efforts to repair th» ruinous 
economy and dilapidations of the two pre- 
ceding years, the snips in commission on the 
6th January 1804 were only 856, of which 7S 
were of the line ; whereas in the commence- 
ment of 1801 the number bad been 472, of 
which 100 were of the line.— J^nn. Rtg. 1804, 
130, 181 ; and Jaxss's NavaL HUL iii. Tables 
No. 9 and 18. 
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bility and capacity of the admiDistra- 
tioiL But after an interval of & few 
weeks, it was announced that the most 
distressing symptoms had abated. On 
the 29th February, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer dedai'ed in parliament, 
"that there was no necessary suspension 
of the royal functions." On the 14th 
March the Lord Chancellor stated in 
the House of Lords, that *' he had since 
conversed with his Majesty, and that 
his mental state warranted the Lords 
Commiasionei's in expressing the royal 
assent to several bills which had pass- 
ed through parliament ; " and on the 
9th and 18th May, the King drove, to 
the infinite joy of the inhabitants, 
through the principal streets of the me- 
tropoUs : though it was several months 
afterwards before he was restored to his 
domestic circle, or able to undei'take 
the whole functions of royalty. 

31. But during this interval of doubt 
and alarm, the minds of the great 
majority of men throughout the nation 
became convinced of the necessity of 
placing the helm of the state under 
firmer guidance, and all eyes were na- 
turally turned to that illustrious states- 
man, who had retired only to make 
way for a pacific administration, and 
could now, in strict accordance with 
his uniform principles, resume the di- 
rection of the second war with revolu- 
tionary France. As usual in such 
cases, the gradual approximation of 
parties in the House of Commons in- 
dicated the conversion of the public 
mind; and it soon became evident 
that the administration was approach- 
ing its dissolution. On the 15th March 
matters came to a crisis. On that day 
Mr Pitt made a long and elaborate 
speech, in the course of which he com- 
mented with great severity on the mal- 
administration of the royal navy under 
the present government^ especially by 
the imprudent and cidpable sale of 
stores during the peace, which had in 
a manner stripped tiie royal dockyards, 
and concluded by moving for returns 
of all the ships in commission in 1798, 
1801, and 1803. He was cordially 
supported by Mr Fox and Mr Sheri- 
dan ; and it became evident tl\at a co- 
alition had taken place between the 



Whig and Tory bnmches of the Oppo- 
sition. The motion was lost by a ma- 
jority of seventy ; there being one hun- 
di'ed and thirty for it^ and two hundred 
against it. But from the character and 
weight of the men wjio voted, it was 
easy to see that the ministry were 
rapidly sinking, and that they only re- 
tained office till their successors could 
be appointed, which the unhappy con- 
dition of the King rendered a doubtful 
period. In effect, their majority went 
on continually declining ; and on the 
25th April, in a question on the army 
of reserve, it was only thirty-seven. It 
was now openly stated by ministers 
that they only held office during the 
continuance of a delicate stote of pub- 
lic affairs ; the Opposition, seeing their 
object gained, suspended all further 
attacks till the King^s health was re- 
stored ; and on the 12th May, the day 
after he had appeared in public, it was 
formally announced in the House of 
Lords "tiiat ministers had resigned, and 
their successors had been appointed.* 
32. It was at first expected that a 
coalition was to be formed as the basis 
of the new administration ; but it was 
soon discovered, both that there was 
an irreconcilable difference between the 
opinions of the leaders of the different 
parties on the chief subjects of policy, 
and also that there were scruples in 
the royal breast against the admission 
of Mr Fox, which rendered his acces- 
sion to the. cabinet nearly impracti- 
cable. The King had no objection to 

* The King on this occasion preesed an 
earldom, as well as a pension, on Mr Adding- 
ton, but he had the disinterestednesB to de- 
dine both. The Kincr was truly grieved at 
this reAisal, and aaid to him, "You are a 
proud man, Mr Addingtou, but I am a proud 
man too, and why should I sleep uneasy on 
my pillow because you will not comply with 
mv request? Whv should I feel the con- 
sciousness that I have suffered you to ruin 
your family, and that through your attach- 
ment to me?" But the oninister was im- 
movable, and retired without either pen- 
sion or title. Such were British statesmen 
in those days.~PELLicw's life of Sidm&utk, 
ii. 289. The King had the highest opinion of 
Mr Addington's courage and principle, which 
were clearly evinced afterwanls when he was 
Home Secretary, as Lord Sidmouth. " His 
hearty** said his majesty, " always takes the 
lead of his head. Give me such a man, who 
is governed by principle, and not expe- 
diency."— i6id. 
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Mr Fox being inoladed in the ministry, 
but positively refused to bestow upon 
him any office which might bring fidm 
into personal intercourse with himself; 
and as his friends would not consent 
to this restriction, the attempt to form 
a coalition admmistration failed.*" The 
new ministry, therefore, was formed 
exclusively of Tories ; and a majority 
of it was composed of members of the 
late cabinet. The material changes 
were, that Mr Pitt was made First 
Lord of the Treasiiry and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in room of Mr Ad- 
dington ; Loi'd Melville First Lord of 
the Admiralty, in room of Earl St 
Vincent ; and Lord Harrowby Foi-eign 
Secretary, in lieu of Lord Hawkes- 
bury.t* Lord Grenville, the able and 
faithful supporter of Mr Pitt during 
the former war, declined to take office, 
assigning as a reason Uiat the ministry 
was formed on too narrow a basis, at 
a time when the public dangers called 
for a coalition of all the leading men 
in the state to give vigour and una- 
nimity to the national councils — an 
opinion in which he was joined by a 
great proportion of the men of mode- 
rate principles throughout the country. 
Yet Mr Pitt probably judged rightly 
in constructing his cabinet entirely of 
men of his own principles, as experi- 
ence has proved that no individual 
talent, how great soever, can withstand 
the loss of character consequent on an 
abandonment of principle. Thence it 
is that coalition administrations have 
seldom any long existence. 

S3. The vigour and decision of Mr 
Pitt's councils speedily appeared in the 
confederacy which he formed of the 

* Mr Pitt to George III., 7th May 1804. 
Pellbw's us* of Sidmotethf ii. 287. 

t The new Cabinet stood thus i-^ 
Mr Pitt, Premier. 

Duke of Portland, President of the Council. 
Lord Eldon, Lord Chancellor. 
Earl of Westmoreland, Prirjr Seal. 
Earl of Chatham, Master-Oeneral of the 

Ordnance. 
Lord Castlereagh, President of the Board of 

Control. 
Lord Melville, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Lord Harrowby, Foreign Afbirs. 
Earl of Camden, War and the Colonies. 
Lord Mulgrave, Chancellor of the Duchy of 

liAncaster. 



Continental states, on the greatest scale^ 
to stem the progress of French ambi- 
tion. Mr Addington had never been 
able to array them in this manner, not 
so much from want either of indina- 
tion or ability, but from the want of 
that unanimity among them which was 
afterwards produced by Napoleon's 
murder of the Duke d'Enghien.t Nor 
was the ability and energy of Lord 
Melville less conspicuous in the rapid 
restoration of the navy, from a state of 
unexampled decrepitude and decay, to 
a degree of exaltation and lustre un- 
precedented even in its long and glori- 
ous annals. Everything was to be 
done ; for such was the mutilated and 
shattered state of the fleet, and to such 
an extent had the disastrous spirit of 
parsimonious reform been carried, that 
when stores and timber were offered 
at comparatively moderate terms, they 
were refused by the late Admiralty, 
and suffered to be sold to the agents 
of the country, rather than deviate 
fi*om their pernicious economy, even 
in the purchase of those articles which 
were in daily consumption. The con- 
sequence was, that Lord Melville was 
compelled to accept the offers of tim- 
ber, stoi^ and masts, at whatever 
price the contractors chose to demand; 
and the savings of one naval adminis- 
tration entailed a quadruple expendi- 
ture upon that which succeeded it^ 
But by strenuous exertions, and at an 
enormous cost, the defects were at last 
made up; the deficiencies were sup- 
plied by the purchase of East India 
vessels, and by contracting for the re- 
pairs of others ; and the old practice 
of building prospectively for the ser- 

t On 9th June 1804, M. Gentz, the cele- 
brated Austrian political writer, wrote to 
Mr Addingfton : — *' The ministnr of which 
you are the head has been more than once ac- 
cused of having &iled to infuse sufficient con- 
sideration in for^gn powers, and of thereby 
compromising the essential interests of Eng- 
land. I solemnly attest the falsehood of thSs 
assertion. Situated as all the Continental 
powers unfortunately are, nothing, absolutely 
nothing, would have engaged them — I do 
not say to a system of vigorous opposition to 
the common enemy, but even to the least 
concert either among themselves or wiUi 
your government." — M. Gentt d M. Adding- 
ton, Viennat 9Qx Jane 1804— Pellew's Xt/lr 
qfaidmouth^iim. 
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vice of future years, which had been 
abandoned in the fervour of ill-judged 
economy, was again resumed with the 
very best effects to the public service. 
The results of the admirable vigour 
and efficiency which the new First 
Lord of the Admiralty introduced into 
every part of the civil department of 
the navy, were soon conspicuous. In- 
stead of three hundred and fifty -six 
vessels, including seventy-five of the 
line, which alone were in commission 
in the beginning of 1804, there were 
four hundred and seventy-three, in- 
cluding eighl^-three of the line, ready 
for sea in the beginning of 1805 ; eighty 
vessels of war, including twenty-six of 
the line, were in a few months far ad- 
vanced on the stocks; and the navy 
was already afloat which was destined 
to carry the thunder of the British 
arms to the shoals of Trafalgar. 

34. Nor was the conduct of Lord 
Melville less beneficial in the civil re- 
gulations introduced for the increase of 
Hie comfort and health of the sailors. 
Many admirable practical improve- 
ments were established, many experi- 
enced evils removed. The wives of 
absent seamen were allowed to draw a 
certain proportion of their wages dur- 
ing their absence, at the nearast har- 
bour to their places of residence ; seve- 
ral serious abuses as regarded the food, 
dothing, and pay of the men were cor- 
rected; and ihe foundation was laid 
for that excellent system of manage- 
ment which is ultimately, it is to be 
hoped, destined to wipe the stain of 
impressment, with all its concomitant 
evils, from the British constitution. 
The merits of the new Admiralty on 
these subjects, however, were neither 
generally known to, nor appreciated 
by, the country. In hostile projects 
they were, for the first year of their 
administration, by no means fortunate. 
From unacquaintance with nautical 
subjects, they lent too credulous ears 
to ^e designs of visionaiy projectors : 
repeated unsuccessful attacks on the 
French flotilla tarnished the reputation 
of the navy; and the total faUure of 
an attempt to blow it up by means 
of infernal machines, called Catamar- 

VOL. V. 



ans, exposed it to the ridicule of all 
Europe. 

35. While these vast preparations 
on either side were making in England 
and France for the prosecution of the 
war, events were occurring destined 
ere long to rekindle the flames of war 
on the Continent. Notwithstanding 
the high admiration which Alexander 
felt for Napoleon, and the open sup- 
port which he had given to lus policy 
in the matter of the (German indem- 
nities, events soon occurred which pro- 
duced first a coldness, and at length a 
rupture between them. The first of 
these arose out of the tenth article of 
the treaty of Amiens, which stipulated 
that Malta should be placed under the 
guarantee of the great powers, and es- 
pecially Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
No sooner was the war renewed, than 
England made the most strenuous ex- 
ertions to induce the Czar to accept 
the office of mediator between the con- 
tending powers in regard to this mat- 
ter ; and Napoleon could not refuse to 
accede to the proposal After a long 
negotiation, however, it came to no- 
thing. While Talleyrand was prodigal 
of protestations in regard to the sin- 
cere desire of the First Consul to sub- 
mit to the decision of so magnanimous 
and just a potentate, he took care to 
make no concessions whatever calcu- 
lated to restore the peace of Europe. 
The Russian monarch, by his rescript 
of 24th May 1803, insisted that» as a 
basis of the arrangement^ the neutrality 
of the north of Germany and the Nea- 
politan territory should, in the event 
of war, be maintained inviolate, in 
terms of the secret articles of the treaty 
of 11th October 1801 ; but hardly was 
this basis laid down when Hanover 
was invaded by the army of Mortier, 
and Naples, as far as Tarentum, over- 
run by that of St Cyr. 

36. The consequence of this double 
breach of engagement eventually waa 
the revival of the coalition. Russia 
and France, indeed, easily came to an 
understanding on the subject of Swit- 
serland — ^the Czar agreeing to leave 
the First Consul undisturbed in his 
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usurpaiioii over the Helvetio confede- 
racy, provided he would not interfere 
with the Czar's own arrangements con- 
cerning the Ionian lales ; but, on other 
and more vital points, it was soon dis- 
covered that tiieir pretensions were 
irreooncilahle. Napoleon proposed tiiat 
Malta should be garrisoned by Russian 
troops for as many years as should be 
deemed necessaiy; Lampedoeabe ceded 
to Britain; Switzerland and Holland 
evacuated by the French troops ; and 
the acquisitions of France in Italy re- 
cognised by England. The British 
government, on the other hand, offered 
to submit all their differences with 
France to the decision of Alexander, 
and insisted that the evacuation of 
Hanover and the north of Germany 
should be a part of the arrangement ; 
but to this Napoleon positively refused 
toaccede. This matter was soon warmly 
taken up by the Russian cabinet, espe- 
cially after the occupation of Cuxhaven 
by the French troops, and the dosing 
of the Elbe and the Weser against 
British vessels — ^measures utterly sub- 
versive of the neutrality of Germany, 
and in which the Duke of Oldenburg, 
brother-in-law of Alexander, whose 
territories were next threatoied by 
GhUlic invasion, was in an especial man- 
ner interested. The continued occu- 
pation of Tarentum by the French 
troops also irritated the Russian cabi- 
net^ as well as the failure to provide 
an indemnity to the King of Sardinia 
for his continentaL dominions, as stipu* 
lated in former treaties ; and to such 
a height did the mutual exasperation 
arrive, that» befcwe the end of 1803, 
M. liftarkoff, the Russian ambassador, 
was received with so much indignity 
in a pubUc audience by the First Con- 
sul, that he was recalled, and M. 
d'Oubril, the charg^-d'affures, alone* 
left at the French capital 

87. Prussia at first warmly seconded 
Russia in its remonstrances against the 
occupation of the north of Gtoitnany, 
and especially the levjring of heavy re- 
quisitions on Hamburg and the Elec- 
tor of Hesse-Cassel by the French 
troops. But Napoleon threw out a 
lure to the cabinet of Berlin, which 
speedily caused its efforts in that direc- 



tion to slacken. He directed his diplo- 
matic agents at that capital, to drop 
hints, that possibly the electorate oi 
Hanover might, in the event of Prussia 
withdrawing her opposition to France, 
be incorporated with her monarchy; 
and tliough the Prussian ministers did 
not voLture to (dose at once with so 
scandalous an aggression, yet, actuated 
partly by the desire of securing ao 
glittering a prize, partly by a wiiSbi to 
be freed lErom the <£uiagreeable vicinity 
of the French soldiers^ they prc^Kised 
to Napoleon that his troops i£ouId 
evacuate Hanover, which uiould be 
occupied till a general peace by those 
of the Prussian monarchy. Napoleon 
declined to accede to such an arrange- 
ment, but offered, on condition of an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, being 
entered into with France, to cede in 
perpetuity Hanover to that power. 
Prussia had the virtue or the prudence 
to resist this insidious offer, and re- 
verted to the proposal that the Fran<^ 
troops should retire from the north of 
Qermany, and the First Consul should 
respect the neutrality of the empire;. 
It was suggested thal^ in consideratioii 
of this, Prussia should engage thal^ 
dui*ing the continuance of the war, 
Framoe should neither be attacked by 
Qrermany, nor aorou Germaiiy. Thia 
proposition, howover, by no means 
suited the great designs which Napo- 
leon had already formed of forcing all 
the neutral powers into a general cooi* 
federacy against England ; and, in con- 
sequence, the negotiation fell to tha 
ground, leaving only the Prussian ca- 
binet, utthapply for itself, a secret 
desire for the possession of the Hano- 
verian states, which long prevented 
them from joining in the general leagae 
against French usurpation.* 

* The working of this feeling may be dia- 
cemed in the secret instruotions sent to the 
Marquis Luochesini, the Prussian ambassa- 
dor at Paris, on 17th Deoembw 1803. He 
was directed, if possible, to condude a ooa- 
vention, contaimng a seCTet article, in these 
terms : — *' Without entering into any for- 
mal stipulation as to the &te of the elector- 
ate of Hanover, -which the events of the mari- 
time war and the negotiations for a general 
peace will determine, the First Consul, eon- 
sidering that the geogn^hical position of 
Prussia renders these arrangements of more 
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88. Matters were in this state when 
the arrest and ezeoution of the Duke 
d'Enghien, to be immediately noticed, 
ezdted a imanimous feeling of horror 
through Europe, and universaUy over- 
whelmed the French partiaans by the 
indignation which it aroused in every 
yirtuous mind. The impulse given by 
this deed, not less impolitic than cri- 
minal, to the fermenting elements of a 
coalition against France, was immensa 
The court of St Petersbuig went into 
deep mourning on the occasion, and 
sent orders to all its diplomatic mini- 
sters at foreign courts to do the same : 
that of Stockholm followed the ex- 
ample ; and M. d'Oubril, on the part 
of the Russian Emperor, presented an 
energetic remonstrance on the occa- 
sion, both to the diet at Ratisbon and 
to the cabinet of the Tuileries. Tins 
produced a vigorous reply from the 
First Consul, written in his usual 
powerful manner, but with so little 
circumspection, l^t it was evidently 
calculated to widen instead of closing 
the breach already existing between 
the two powers. " The complaint of 
Russia on this matter," said he, ^ leads 
one to ask whether, when Ent^and 
meditated the assassination of Paul, 
and it was known that the proposed 
assassins were within a league of the 
frontier, the Russian government could 
have had any hesitation in seizing 
them ? A war, conducive, as any struggle 
between France and Russia ever must 
be, to no other interests but those of 
England, will never be voluntarily un- 
dertaken by the First Consul; but, 
commence it who wUl, he would prefer 
it to a state of things inconsistent in 
the slightest degree with the equality 
subsisting between the great powers. 
He claims no superiori^ over them, 
but he will submit to no degradation. 
He interferes with none of the measures 
of the Russian cabinet, and he requires 
a corresponding forbearance on their 
port" Similar explosions took place 

importance to her than to any other power, 
encages to keep chiefly in Tiew the interest 
of his Pruflsian Majeety in all the diactuMions 
which Hm destination of that country may 
give rise to." Napoleon, however, declined 
to accede to any such half-measttres."— Bio- 
KON, liL 282; 288. 



between the diplomatic agents of the 
two powers at the diet of Ratisbon ; and, 
resolved to have the lead in provoking 
a rupture, if it should arise, Napoleon 
sent insti*uctions to his ambassador, 
Qeneral H^ouville, to quit St Peters- 
burg in forty*eight hours, and leave 
only a charg^-d'affiures there. "Know," 
said he, "as your final instructions, 
that the First Consul has no desire for 
war ; but he fears no human being." 

89. As a sort of counterpoise t^ the 
powerful feeling excited against them 
bythetragic fate of theDuked'Enghien, 
the French government, shortly after 
that catastrophe, published, by means 
of Regnier, the head of the police, the 
particulars of some steps taken to- 
wards eifecting a counter-revolution in 
France, in which Mr Drake, the accre' 
dited envoy of the British government 
at the court of Bavaria, and Mr Spencer 
Smith, the chaige-d'affaires at the elec* 
toral court of Wirtemburg, were the 
chief agents. They made a very great 
handle of this transaction, and endea- 
voured, by a forced and imnatund con- 
struction of the expressions employed 
by these gentlemen, in their instruc- 
tions to the leaders of the malcontent 
party in France, to make it appear that 
their object was not merely a coun- 
ter-revolution, but the assassination of 
the First Consul A simple quotation, 
however, of the expressions used, as 
given in their own report, is sufficient to 
demonstrate that thiB was not the case, 
and that nothing was aimed at but 
the subversion of the existing govern- 
ment ; a project in which it was never 
supposed diplomatic characters were 
forbidden to engage towards powers in 
hostility with their country, and in 
which almost all the ambassadors of 
France, throughout the revolutionary 
Var, were actively engaged.* It clearly 

* Iffr Drake's instructions to his agents are 
thus given in the official report by the French 
police: — "Art. 2. The principal object in 
view being the overthrow of the present gov- 
ernment, one of the chief means of accom- 
plishing this is by obtaining knowledge of 
the plana of the enemy. For this purpose it 
is of the utmost consequence to begin bv 
establishing a correspondence with the dif- 
ferent bureaus for obtaining information aa 
to the plans going forward, ooth for the ez- 
terlOT and the interior. 7. To gain over those 
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appeared, however, that though well 
qualified to meet the French forces in 
the field, England was no match for 
their police agents in a transaction of 
this description; for the publication of 
Regnier revealed the mortifying fact, 
that the whole correspondence both of 
hnke and Spencer Smith had been 
regularly transmitted, as fast as it took 
place, to the police of Paris ; and that 
their principal correspondent in that 
city, M. Mehu de la Touche, was him- 
self an agent of the police, employed 
to tempt the British envoys into this 
perilous enterprise. But that neither 
the British government^ nor their di- 
plomatic agents, ever entertained any 
projects of assassination against the 
First Consul, or any other means of 
annoyance but those of open hostility, 
is admitted by the person who had the 
best opportunity of information on this 
subject — ^the private secretary of Na- 
poleon himself; * and it is difficult to 

employed In the powder-mills, bo aa to be 
able to blow them up as occasion may require. 
S. It is necessary to gain over a certain num- 
ber of printers and engravers who may be 
relied on, to print and execute everything 
that the confederacy may stand in need o£ 
9. It is much to bo wished that a perfect 
knowledge be gained of the situation of the 
different parties in France, and particularly 
at Pari& 13. It is well understood, that 
every means must be taken to disorganise 
the armies both in and out of the Republic." 
The report adds, that in his intercepted cor- 
respondence, Mr Drake says, "If you see 
any means of extricating any of Georges' as- 
sociates, do not fail to make use of them ; " 
and again, " I earnestly request you to print 
and <Ustribute a short address to the army. 
The main object is to gain partisans among 
the military ; for I am thoroughly persuaded 
that it is through the army alone that we can 
reasonably hope to gain tte object so much 
desired." In a subMqnent report, mention 
is made of a project for getting possession of 
the fortresses of Huningen and Strassburg ; 
but nowhere is there the slightest allusion to 
the commission of assassination, or any ille-' 
gal or disgraceflil acts. — Report by Rkomieb, 
24th Mardi and 11th April 1804 ; 8taU Paper», 
Awn. Reg. 1804, 620. 625. 

* '* I can affirm," says Bourrienne, " with 
perfect confidence, that the British govern- 
ment have constantly rejected with indigna- 
tion, not indeed the projects submitted to 
thorn for overturning the consular or impe- 
rial government, but all designs of assassina- 
tion or personal violence afininst the First 
Consul and the Emperor. Positive proof of 
tills will be found in the subsequent part of 
these memoirs. "—BouHRiBKHi, v. 12, Again, 



see how the First Consul could object 
to diplomatic characters in other coun- 
tries engaging in attempts to overturn 
revolutionary governments in hostility 
with their own, when his own brother 
Joseph, during his embassy at Rome, 
was, with his knowledge and authority, 
actively engaged in a conspiracy which 
overturned the Papal government in 
1797; and the French ambassador at 
Venice, in 1796, took so active a part 
in the democratic conspiracy which 
led to the destruction, by his means, 
of that ancient republic. + 

40. The publication of the details of 
this abortive attempt at a counter-re- 
volution in France, which were offi- 
cially communicated to the whole 
foreign ambassadors at Paris, led to 
answers from all the members of that 
body, which are curious, as evincing 
the different degrees of subjection in 
which the European potentates were 
then kept by the French ruler. The 

the same author adds, '* All the oorrespon- 
deuce, which scandalised every honest man, 
on this subject, was the work of the perfidi- 
ous suggestions of the secret agents of police, 
of whom Mehu de la Touche was the chie^ 
who acted in the perilous but lucrative line 
of double espionage. Icani^rmasapositive 
&ct, that during uie six years that I spent at 
Hamburg, I was in a situation to know every' 
thinff : and I can with confidence affirm, that 
neither in my public character nor private re- 
lations have I ever discovered the smallest evi- 
dence to warrant the assertion that the Bn^f- 
lish government was ever engaged in any plots 
of a dishonourable character."— Boua. vi. 207. 
t ' ' Should the Pope die, " wrote Napoleon to 
his brother Joseph, when ambassador at Rome 
in 1797, "you must exert yourself to the ut- 
most to prevent another being appointed, and 
<o hrinjg ahovX a revoltUion." — Cwjfdential des- 
patch of Napoleon to Jossph, dated Passeri- 
ano, S9th September 1797. " What you have 
to do," said Talleyrand, in his confidential 
despatch of 10th October following, " is to 
take care that \\i<d reign of the Pope ^iM eeaae : 
and to encourage the disposition of the people 
for liberty, you must pxiMdaim at Borne a re- 
presentative government and deliver Europe 
from the Papal supremacy ; taking care, at 
the same time, to secure for us Ancona, with 
a suitable extent of maritime territory." — 
Hardenbero's Memoire, v. 186, 198. These 
were the instructions of* Napoleon and the 
French government to an amoassador at the 
court of a friendlv power, for the purpose of 
revolutionising that very power; whereas 
the acts complained of on the pait of the 
English diplomatic agents were all directed 
against France, with which their sovereign 
was in a state of dedared hostility. 
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answer of the Russian ambassador was 
evasiye, amounting to nothing but a 
declaration in favour of the rights of 
nations; that of the Austrian was 
equally ambiguous ; but those of Prus- 
sia and all the lesser powers were more 
or less an echo of the sentiments of 
the French government on the occa- 
sion, and clearly indicated the para- 
mount ascendancy exercised over their 
minds by the ruler of its military 
force. Lord Hawkeebury, as the offi- 

* Lord Hawkesbary obseryed, in the Brit- 
ish note : — *' That his Majesty's government 
should disregard the feelings of such of the 
inhabitants of France as are justly discon- 
tented with the existing government of that 
country ; that he should refuse to listen to 
their dedgns for delivering that country from 
the degrading yoke of bondage under which 
it groans, or to give them aid and assistance, 
so £Eur as those ctesigns are &ir and Justifiable 
— ^would be to refuse flilfilling those duties 
which every wise and just government owes 
to itself and to the world In general, under 
circumstances similar to the present. Belli- 
gerent powers have an acknowledged right 
to avail themselves of all discontents that 
may exist in countries with which they may 
be at war. The exercise of that right, even 
if in any degree doubttbl, would be fUlly 
sanctioned in the present case, not only by 
the present state of the French nation, but 
by tne conduct of the government of that 
country, which, since the commencement of 
-the present war, has constantly kept up com- 
munications with the disa£fected m the ter- 
ritories of his Migesty, and has assembled 
at the present moment on the coast of France, 
a corps of Irish rebels, destined to second 
them in their designs against that part of the 
United Kingdom. In t£e application of Uxese 
principles^ nis Miyjesty has commanded me 
to declare, besides, that his government have 
never authorised a single act which could not 
stand the test of the strictest principles of 
justice, and of usages recog^sed and prac- 
tised in all ages. If any minister, accredited 
at a foreign court, has kept up correspon- 
dence with persons resident in France, with 
a view to obtain information as to the designs 
of the French government, or for aiqr ouer 
legitimate purpose, he hasdone nothin^more 
tlum what ministers^ under similar circum- 
stances, have always been considered as hav- 
ing a right to do, and much less than the 
mmisters and commercial agents of France 
have done towards the disaffected in hia Ma- 
jesty's territories." 

To this it was replied by M. Talleyrand :— 
" In every country, and* in every age, the 
ministry of diplomatic agents has been held 
in veneration among men ; ministersof x>eaoe, 
organs of conciliation, tiieir presence is an 
augury of wisdom, justice, and happiness. 
Biu^land, on the contraxy, wishes tnat its 
diplomatic agents should be the promoters 



cial OTgah of the British government, 
also published a manifesto on the sub- 
ject, which was followed by an answer 
from Tallejrrand on the part of the 
French cabinet; but the interest of 
these manifestoes was soon lost in the 
whirl of more important events, arising 
out of the ceaseless advance of French 
ambition.* 

41. This attempt on the part of the 
French government to turn aside a por- 
tion of the odium which attached to 

of plots, the affents of troubles, the corre- 
spondents of vue spies and profligate emia- 
saries: it charges them to foment seditious, 
to provoke and reward assassination, and 
pretends to cover these in&mous proceedings 
with the respect and inviolability that ^ 
longs to the ministers of kings and the paci- 
ficators of nations. 'Diplomatic agents, 'says 
Lord Hawkesbury, *are not permitted to 
conspire in the 'Country where they reside, 
against the laws of that country, but they 
are subject to no such restriction in regard 
to the states for which they are not accre- 
dited.' Admirable restriction ! Bui-ope will 
be covered with conspiracies, but the defen- 
ders of public right will have no cause of 
complaint: some distance will always in- 
tervene between the chief conspirator and 
his accomplices; Lord Hawkesbury's mi- 
nisters wfll pay the crimes whicn they 
instigate ; but they will have sufficient de- 
ference to appearances to avoid being at 
once their instigators and witnesses. Such 
maxims are the height of hypoodsy and 
audacity : never did government make so 
bare&ced a sport of the opinion of cabinets 
and the conscience of nations. The Emperor 
is resolved to put a stop to proceedings so 
fatal to humanity; and you are therefore 
invited to communicate to your government, 
that the French government wiU not recog- 
nise the English diplomacy in Europe, until 
the English cabinet shall cease to chaiige its 
ministers with warlike commissions, and re- 
strain them to their projwr functions." It 
is curious to recollect that this tirade, which 
proceeds entirely upon the &lse assumption 
that the British envoys were implicated in 

{)lots for assassination, emanated from Napo- 
eon and Talleyrand, who directed Joseph 
Buonaparte, in 1797, to revolutionise Rome, 
the very state at which he was the ambassa- 
dor of the French Republia — State Papert, 
Ann. Reg. 1804, 602; and Duxas, x. 279, 
280. A similar attempt was made by the 
Prince of the Peace to charge Mr Frere, the 
English ambassador at Madrid, with having 
let fall in conversation some expressions 
&vourable to the assassination of Napo- 
leon ; but this immediatelv drew forth a posi- 
tive and indignant denial from that gentie- 
man, and, from the d^^raded character of 
the Spanish favourite, obtained no credit 
in Europe. — See AnntuU Hegitter, 1805, 
124-12S. 
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them tliroughont Europe, la oonse- 
quence of the violation of the territory 
of Baden and murder of the Duke d'£n- 
ghien, was attended with very little 
success. The Russian cabinet, now fiilly 
wakened to a sense of the imminent 
danger arising from the evident resolu- 
tion of the First Consul to extend his 
power over the whole Continent, and 
feeling the personal slights put upon the 
Emperor Alexander in the coiTespon- 
dence of Kapoleon, were resolute in de- 
manding satisfaction ; and on the 21st 
July a most important note was pre- 
sented by M. d'Oubril, which at once 
announced the basis of a new coalition 
against France. In this able document 
it was stated, that no government could 
behold with indifference the dreadful 
blow given to the independence and se- 
curity of nations by the recent arrest 
and execution of the Duke d'Enghien : 
that Russia, by the peace of Teschen, 
engaged to guarantee and act as medi- 
ator in the settlement of the German 
empire, and in that character was not 
only entitled, but bound to interfere in 
that matter : that, desirous to extinguish 
the flames of war, she had since pro- 
posed to act as mediator between France 
and England, but was not accepted: 
that since the renewal of the war the 
French government had evinced a de- 
termination to disregard all the rights 
of neutral powers, by marching its 
troops to the coasts of ^e Adriatic, and 
levying contributions on, and taking 
military possession of, the Hanse Towns, 
though these states had no connection 
whatever with the depending contest : 
that Portugal and Spain had been com- 
pelled to purchase their neutrality by 
enormous pecuniary sacrifices: that 
Switzerland, Holland, and great part of 
Italy, were mere French provinces : that 
one part of the German empire was oc- 
cupied by the French troops, and in 
another arrests were committed by 
French detachments, in open violation 
of the law of nations : that Russia had 
no wish to interfere in the internal 
affairs of France, but neither could she 
remain a passive spectator of the suc- 
cessive trampling under foot of all the 
weaker states of Europe by its armies ; 
nor could she overlook the insult offer- 



ed ta his Imperial Majesisy in aUodia^ 
to the death of his father, and advane' 
ing a totally groundless charge, in nkr 
tion to that matter, against GHreat Bii- 
tain, whioh Fnmce never eeases to ei^ 
lumniate, merely because she ia at war 
with it. The note concluded by declaim 
ing that M. d'Oubril had been ordered 
to state, that he oould not prolong his 
stay in Paris unless the following pointo 
were adjusted : — " 1. That, conform- 
ably to the fourth and fifth artides of 
the secret convention of 11th October 
1801, the French troops should be 
ordered to evacuate the kingdom of 
Naples; and, having done so, its govern- 
ment should engage to respect &e nea- 
trality of that power during the remam- 
der of the war. 2. That, in pursuance 
of the second article of the same treaiy, 
the French government should agree m 
future to act in close concert with his 
Imperial Majesty for the settlement of 
the affairs of the Italian peninsula. S. 
That he should engage, in confonnxby 
with the sixth artide of the same con- 
vention, and of the promises so often 
repeated to Russia, to provide without 
delay an indemnity to the King of Sar- 
dinia for the losses he has sustained. 
4. That, in virtue of the obligation im- 
plied in a common mediation and guar 
rantee, the French government should 
engage to evacuate the north of Ger- 
many, and undertake to respect strictly 
in future the neutrality of the Germanic 
confederacy." 

4% However just and conformable to 
the letter as wdl as the spirit of pre- 
ceding treaties these demands maiy hav« 
been^ it was hardly to be expected that 
the First Consul would accede to them, 
or permit France openly to recede before 
Russia ; and it is therefore probable 
that, in making this demand in such 
peremptory terms, the Russian cabinet 
had it in view to establish a basis on 
which, at some future period, they 
might found the resumption of hostili- 
ties. M. Talleyrand answered the note 
on the 29th of the same month, and 
declared: — "Whenever the court oi 
Russia shall fulfil the articles of its 
treaty with France, the latter wiU h% 
ready to execute them with the same 
fidelity. If the cabinet of St Peter*- 
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baxg is of opinion that it has daimB on 
that of Pana, in consequanoe of the 
fourth, fifth, and aixth artiolea of the 
aeoret oonvention of 1801, France also 
claims the executioa of the third article 
of the same treaty, whidi provides that 
the two contracting parties shall not 
Buflfer their respectiTe subjects to main- 
tain any correspondence^ direct or indi- 
recty. with the enemies of the two states 
— a wise provision, which has been to- 
tallyneglected by the Imperial amhasHS^ 
dor, IC. Markoff, iske true author of the 
disunion and coldness between the two 
powers, and who, during his residence 
at Paris, has even gone so £ar as to lend 
the asylum to whidi he was entitled to 
the hired agents of England. Was the 
mourning assumed by ti^e Russian court 
for a man whom the French tribunals 
had condemned for having conspired 
against the safety of the First Consul, 
conformable to the leMor or spirit of 
this article ? The French jKovemment 
demands the execution of the ninth 
article of the secret convention, in 
which the two contraoling parties mu- 
tually guarantee the independence of 
the Republic of the Seven Isles, and 
that no foreign troops shall remain in 
it — a stipulation evidently violated by 
Russia, since she has continued to re- 
tain her troops there ; reinforced them 
in an ostentatious manner; and chang- 
ed the goTemmeot of the country with- 
out any concert with France. Finally, 
France daims the execution of the 
eleventh article of the same treaty, 
which evidently requires that, instead 
of evindng a spirit so unduly partial to 
England, and rendering itself perhi^ 
the first auxiliary of its ambitdon, Rus- 
sia should unite with France to conso- 
lidate a general peace, and re-estabUsh 
a just equilibrium in the different parts 
of the worid, to secure the liberty of 
the seas." 

43. The same views were more fully 
unfolded in a subsequent memorial pre- 
sented by M. d'Oubril to the French 
cabinet on 28th August The Russian 
minister there loudly complained that 
' the KlQg of Sardinia, stripped of all his 
Continental dominions by the imion of 
Piedmont to France, still remains with- 
out the indemnity so often promised by 



France ; ihat the King of Sardinia and 
the north of Germany are still oppress- 
ed by the burdensome presence of the 
French troops; that the organisation 
of the whole of Italy has been changed 
by the innovations of the French gov- 
ernment, without any concert with his 
Imperial Miyesty ; and replied to the 
chuge <^ the cabinet of the Tuileries, 
with regard to the ninth article of the 
secret convention, ** That if the Russian 
troops have a second time occupied the 
loniaa Islands, it is with the consent of 
the Ottoman Porte, at the request of 
the inhabitants, and in virtue of a pre- 
vious concert with France. The Em- 
peror only awaits the intelligence of his 
chargM'affSsdres' departure from Paris 
to give notice to the French mission to 
quit his capital He beholds with re- 
gret the necessity under which he is 
laid of suspending his relations with a 
government which reftises to perform 
its engagements ; but he will remain in 
that suspensive position, which it lies 
on the French government to convert, 
if it pleases, into one of open hostility." 
Thisnote I'emained without anv answer ; 
and on the day following, M. d'Oubril 
received his passports, with the intimi^ 
tion, however, that it was expected he 
would not cross the frontier till he re- 
ceived intelligence that the French 
chaig^-d'affidres had lefb the Russian 
territorities, and he remained accord- 
ingly at Mavence. War was not yet 
oi^nly proclaimed between the two 
empires, but it could hardly be said 
that peace existed ; and its open decla- 
ration was evidently postponed only for 
a conyenient opportunity. And when 
the accession of Napoleon to the impe- 
rial throne was notified to the court of 
St Petersburg, ^e Emperor refused to 
recognise his new title, even after it 
had been acceded to by the sovereign 
whose dignity it appeared more imme* 
diately to affect — the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. The warlike intentions of Russia 
during this year were not confined to 
diplomatic manifestoes. Independent 
of several lesser squadrons which were 
cruising in the BsJtic, a fleet of nine 
ships of the line and several frigates 
passed the Sound, and sailed round by 
the Straits of Qibraltar towards the 
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Adriatic sea ; while seyeral expeditions 
from Sebastopol proceeded through the 
Dardandles in the same direction, and 
disembarked seven thousand men in 
the Ionian Islands. The army was 
everywhere put on the most efficient 
footing ; vacancies were filled up, new 
levies ordered, and everything done 
which could enable Russia to interpose 
with a weight proportioned to its 
sti^ngth in the great conflict which was 
approaching in Western Europe. 

44. While the political horizon was 
thus overshadowed by clouds in the 
northern hemisphere, Austria conti* 
nued faithful to hei* system of maintain- 
ing a strict neutrality, and repairing in 
silence the breaches in her army and 
finances which had been produced by 
the disasters of preceding years. An 
event occurred, however, in the coarse 
of the year, which proved that the 
spirit of the Imperial cabinet was far 
from being extinguished, and that Aus- 
tria might still be calculated upon to 
bear a prominent part in any coalition 
which might be formed for the main- 
tenance of the independence of Europe. 
The Elector of Bavaria had become en- 
tangled in somo very unpleasant dis- 
putes with the nobles of the equestrian 
order, as they were called ; (that is, the 
nobles who held directly of the empire, 
and were subject to no other jurisdic- 
tion, wherever theii* territoiies might 
,be locally situated, who had fallen un- 
der his dominion on the partition of 
the indemnities). The Elector, consi- 
dering them as to all intents and pur- 
poses his subjects, had summoned them 
^ meet him at Bamberg, to settle the 
point in dispute between them; but 
they had refused, and applied to the 
Emperor, who supported their preten- 
sions to independence of the Elector's 
government. Upon this the Elector 
appealed to the First Consul; but, 
however well inclined he might have 
been, in general, to support any sove- 
reign who resisted the jurisdiction and 
weakened the authority of the Emperor, 
he had no desire to see Austria added 
to the number of his enemies in the 
present threatening aspect of affairs in 
the north of Europe. 

45. The Elector, therefore, received, 



to his no small astonishment, a notifi- 
cation that he must not oppose the 
rights of the Emperor in this partica- 
lar, and also give satisfaction to Austria 
for the seizure of the Oberhausen, a 
district situated on the frontiers, near 
the Inn, the year before, and long the 
subject of contention between the two 
powers. By a solemn decree of the 
Aulio Council, the nobles of the eques- 
trian order throughout the empire were 
confirmed in all the privileges which 
belonged to them before the division of 
the indemnities ; and the execution of 
this decree by force of arms was com- 
mitted to t&e Archduke of Austria, and 
the Electors of Saxony and Baden ; a 
result which contributed in no small 
degree to restore the influence of the 
Emperor throughout Qermany, and to 
revive the ancient respect for the ma- 
jesty of his undefined authority which 
preceding events had so much impair- 
ed. Careful, however, not to hazard 
the advantage thus gained by any pre- 
mature or unsupported measure ot hos- 
tility towards France, the cabinet of 
Vienna abstained from expressing any 
open indignation at the violation of the 
territory of the empire at Ettenheim, 
and gave an answer rather favourable 
than otherwise to the circular trans- 
mitted to the diplomatic body at Paris, 
relative to the affair of Drake and Spen- 
cer Smith. Nay, they at once ordered 
the French emigrants to quit their ter- 
ritories, when the First Consul repre- 
sented that their residence there gave 
umbrage to the government of Frtmce. 
Notwithstanding these pacific steps, 
however, the armaments in the interior 
went on without intermission. Maga- 
zines were formed in Styria, Carinthia^ 
at Venice, and in the Tyrol ; the army 
was gradually increasing in strength^ 
and reviving in spirit; and an atten- 
tive observer could discern, amidst a 
constant interchange of pacific assur- 
ances, appearances not a little indicative 
of an approaching rapture. 

46. Matters were in this state be- 
tween the cabinets of Vienna and the 
Tuileries, when the elevation of Napo- 
leon to the imperial dignity opened up, 
apparently, a fresh subject of disconl 
between &e two powers. But^ instead 
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of testifying any repugnance at this 
step, the Austrian cabinet had the ad- 
dress to make it a ground for adopting 
a measure which had been long in their 
contemplation, but for which a favour- 
able opportunity had not yet arrived ; 
viz. the assumption of the title of 
Emperor of Austria by the House of 
Lorraine, and rendering it hereditary 
in their family. After a long corre- 
spondence between the two cabinets, 
this matter was adjusted to their mu- 
tual satisfaction, and on the 11th Au- 
gust, immediately after Francis, in a 
full council, had recognised the title of 
Emperor Napoleon, he assumed for 
himself and his successors in the Aus- 
trian dominions that of " Emperor of 
Austria." The motive for this step 
was declared to be *' the preservation 
of that degree of equality which should 
subsist between the great powers and 
the just rank of the House and State 
of Austria among l^e nations of Eu- 
rope." The step was justified on "the 
precedent formerly afforded by the 
assumption of the Imperial crown by 
the Czars of Russia, and more recently 
by the ruling sovereign of France;" and 
though it at first excited considerable 
jealousy among the lesser princes of Ger- 
many, yet they soon all recognised the 
new and hereditary title of the Empe- 
ror ; and it was ere long acquiesced in 
by all the potentates of Europe, those 
under the influence of Napoleon not 
less than those who were opposed to 
him — ^by the first, because it afforded 
some countenance to the recent assump- 
tion of the imperial dignity by the 
French ruler; by the latter, because 
it promised to consolidate in the Aus- 
trian dominions some counterpoise to 
his power. 

47. Aware that the cabinet of Vi- 
enna would endeavour, on the first fa- 
vourable opportunity, to regain some 
of its lost possessions, and that its 
friendly dispositions could not with 
certainty be calculated upon for any 
length of time. Napoleon was urgent 
in his endeavours, during the whole of 
this year, to draw closer the cords 
which united France to Prussia. The 
murder of the Duke d'Enghien had 
awakened at Berlin, as elsewhere, the 



most profound feelings of indignation f 
and in the consternation with which it 
overwhelmed the friends of France, 
might be seen, says the panegyrist 
of Napoleon, the clearest evidence 
that, "more than even a crime, that 
act was a fault." But though the anti- 
Gallican party was greatly strength- 
ened, it was not placed in possession of 
power by that event. The policy of 
the cabinet still continued to be guid- 
ed by French influence; and accord- 
ingly the King of Prussia was among 
the first of the greater powers which 
formally recognised the title of the 
French Emperor. When the menaces 
of Russia gave reason to apprehend an 
immediate rupture in the north, it be- 
came of the utmost moment for Napo- 
leon to secure, if not the alliance, at 
least the neutrality of Prussia, in order 
that a barrier might be opposed to the 
march of the Muscovite troops across 
the north of Germany ; and, on con- 
dition that the French troops in the. 
electorate of Hanover should not be 
augmented, and that the burden of the 
war should not be laid upon the neu- 
tral states of that part of the empire, 
Prussia agreed to maintain a strict 
neutrality, and not to permit the 
march of Russian or any other foreign 
troops across her territories. In re- 
turn for these concessions, which, 
though not so extensive as he desired, 
were yet of great moment to the 
French Emperor, Napoleon openly pro- 
claimed, both in his diplomatic rela- 
tions, and in the official columns of 
the MoniteuTf his inclination to aug- 
ment the strength of Prussia, and his 
intention not to let any pretensions of 
France upon Hanover stand in the way 
of the territorial aggrandisement of 
that power. 

48. A change which occurred at this 
period in the Prussian ministry, was 
looked to by the diplomatists of Eu- 
rope as likely to lead to a material 
alteration in its foreign policy ; but it 
was not attended at first with the 
effects which were anticipated. Count 
Haugwitz, who for ten years had been 
the chief director of its diplomatic re- 
lations, and whose leaning towards the 
French alliance had been conspicuouft 
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'throaghout the whole of his adminia- 
tration, letired to his eitetea in SJlesia : 
and the chief direction of affidzs fell 
upon Ba]u>n HABDENBiBa,* a staiieB- 
man of great ability, who ma known 
to be diMidedly hoeidle to the renrolu- 
tionary principle, the deyastating effects 
of which he had had ample opportu- 
nities of appreciating in the course of 
his diplomatio career, and whose incli- 
nation towards the English and Bus- 
sian alliance, already warmly espoused 
by the Queen, was expected to produce 

* Charles Auguste, Prinoe of Haidenhetg; 
was bom at Haaover on the Slat Ma^ 1750, 
of the eldest branch of a very old mmily, 
whidh boasted its desoent fh>m the days of 
Henry the Fowler and Otho the Great. He 
reoei^ed tiie rudiments of his edncation in 
his paternal home, and concluded it at the 
uniTersities of Gottingen and Leipmc. Des- 
tined firom early youth to the diplomstie 
line, he entered on his initiation into it in 
the administration of the electorate of Ha- 
nover, in which he received a subordinate 
situation ; but^ desirouB of extending his in- 
formation, hesubsequentiy traveUedthrotts^ 
England, France, and Holland, terminating 
with Weimar, where he formed an intimapy, 
which continued for life, with the celebrated 
Goethe, who early appreciated his great 
abilities. As his talents soon became known, 
he was intrusted shortiy after with several 
diplomatic missions to Great Britain, in the 
course of which, the deaxness of his imder- 
standing and elegance of his mannen were 
so conspicuous, that he soon acquired a dis^ 
tinguished place in the highest society of 
London. But this led to a great and iin- 
looked-for misfortune, which led to his quit- 
ting the Hanoverian and entering the Prus- 
sian service. The Prince of Wales, then in 
the bloom of youth and ihshion, distinguished 
Baroness Hudenberg, who was of the noble 
Danish house of Reventlow, and one of the 
most beautiful women of the age, by his par- 
ticular notice ; and the result was ner serak- 
ration fh>m her husband, who, <dis«rined oy 
this lamentable occurrence, abandoned fbr 
ever England and Hanover, and betook him- 
self to the court of Brunswick, where he was 
received vTith open arms by the reigning 
duke, a soldier of the Great Frederldc, who 
afterwards acquired such a deplorable ceiyb- 
bxity in the campaign of 1792. He was im> 
meoJately appointed privy councillor, and 
soon acquired a large share of the duke's 
oonfidenoe. Frederick the Grest having died 
in 1786, he was sent b^ the Duke of Bruns- 
wick with the will which that monarch had 
deposited in his hands. It maybe conceived 
how favourable was the reception which 
such a man, coming on such sn errand, 
received at the court of Berlin. He was 
immediately ofibred a place in the Prus- 
sian dvil service, whien he accepted, and 
from that period his fortunes were iadis. 



importantefEBOtB on the £ateof northera 
Eorope. The new minister, howcTer, 
proceeded at flrrt in the footsteps of 
his predeoesBor; the negotiation for 
tiie occupation of Hanorer, if not by 
Pnisnan, at least by Saxon or Hessian 
troopSy instead of French, was resomad, 
though without success, as Napoleon 
showed an invincible repugnance to 
quitting his hold of that important 
part of the Gferman territory ; but the 
jealousy of Prnflsia was allayed by a 
renewed promise,.thatthe French troops 

solubly eoonected with those of that moxi> 
archy. 

His first mission was to direct the adminis- 
tration of the provinces of Anspach and Bai- 
Muth, which it was in contemplation at that 
time to oede to Prussia; and he did this till 
the cession took place in 1791 with such probity 
and success, that his name is revered by the 
inhabitants, and the fame of his administra- 
tion gahied him a distinguished place in the 
estimation of the Prussian cabinet He was 
in consequence transferred to the diplomatic 
line ; was engaged in the secret negotiation, 
of Pllnita in 1791 ; andaooompanied the King 
of Prussia in the fkmouB invasion of Franoe 
in 1792 ; a circumstance which gives peculiar 
value to his revelations of the poliUcsl ar^ 
rangements which rendered abortive ail the 
efforts of the Allies in that campaign. In 1794 
he was intrusted with a secret mission to the 
Grerman provinces near the Rhine; the ob> 
Ject of whi^ vras to procure Arom them sn 
agreement to provide for the support of the 
Prussian armies, at the very time when that 

Sower was obtsdning large subsidies from 
Ingland for that pun>ose. The bad fiuth 
of ue oabinet of Berlm was now quits sp- 
parent Accordingly he received a very un- 
gracious reception from the princes of the 
empire. The Count de Goltz, chief of the 
Prussian di^onuu^, having died on tixe 4fth 
February 1796, Hardenbea^ was sppeinted 
to succeed him, and, as ms successor, he 
signed the treatyof ^le with Franoe on the 
15th Hay 1796. He was received in the most 
flattering manner at Berlin, on his return; 
and the extreme polish of his manners pro- 
cured for him equal respect from the rude 
Bepublicans, who at that period directed the 
aflkirs of Franoe. He was too clear-sighted, 
however, not to see the ruinous oonsequsnces 
to Prussia which would ensue from her sub- 
mission to Franoe and withdrawal from the 
European alliance ; and aooordinffly, in the 
end of 1796, he retired fix>m diplomatio af- 
fidrs, and resumed his administrative duties 
at Anspach, where he remained strenuous)^ 
exerting himself in promoting the happiness 
of the inhabitants till the end of 1804, when 
he was called to the direction of foreign af- 
fiairs. Thenceforward his history is united 
with that of European diplomacy. ^JNogra- 
]Me UfiiventUe, SitppUmerU, Ixvi 406, 411. 
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m that electorate shotdd not exceed 
thirfcy thouBand men ; on condition of 
which the King engaged that France 
should not be disquieted from the side 
of his dominions. 

49. An event, however, soon occurred, 
which put the- subservience of Prussia 
to the test, and afforded the measure 
of the extent to which its cabinet was 
disposed to sacrifice its pretensiona to 
the rank of an independent power to 
the ascendancy of the French alliance. 
Sir Qeorge Bumboldt, the English mi- 
nister at Hamburg; was seized at his 
country villa within theterritory of that 
free city, on the night of the 25th Octo- 
ber, in virtue of an order for arrest 
signed by the French minister of police 
at Paris, and forwarded without delay to 
that capital, where he was lodged in 
the Temple, and all his papers sub- 
mitted to the inspection of the French 
government. This violent proceeding 
was not only a flagrant violation of the 
law of nations, in the person of the 
accredited minister of Ehigland in the 
circle of Lower Saxony, but a grave 
fault of policy, as it directly brought 
the Emperor of France into collision 
with the King of Prussia, the protec- 
tor of that circle of the empire, and 
endangered all the amicable rdations 
which with so much care had been 
nursed up for ten years between the 
two powers. It produced a very great 
sensation at Berlin. The party hostile 
to the French alliance represented it as 
a grievous slight upon the honour of 
Prussia, and such as, if unredressed, 
would for ever blast its influence in lahe 
north oi Germany. Soon the opinion 
became imiversal, that the ambition of 
Napoleon knew no bounds, and that 
he was resolved to treat the indepen- 
dent states of Europe in the same man- 
ner as the provinces of his own empire. 
The conduct both of the King and the 
cabinet at this crisis, was worthy of 
the successors of the Great Frederick. 
The Prussian ambassador at Paris re- 
ceived instructions to make the most 
energetic remonstrances on the subject 
to the cabinet of the Tuileries, and the 
King wrote in person a confidential 
letter to the Emperor, expressing how 
deeply he had been hurt by the event 



These repreaiantations had the desired 
effect : nothing was discovered in Sir 
George's papers tending to implicate 
either him or the BrituSi government 
in anything whicdi could answer the 
purposes of Napoleon, and after a few 
days' confinement he waa sent to Cher- 
bouig, and ddivered over with a flag 
of truce to the English cruisers; leav- 
ing to France only the disgrace of 
having violated the law of nations, 
and the independence of Germany, 
without any object^ and having re- 
ceded before the remonstrances of a 
comparatively inferior power. 

50. The firstdeoided symptomof hos- 
tility towarda France came from Swe- 
den, a country removed by its situation 
from the immediate dangers of French 
invasion, and under the government of 
a prince of an ardent and chivalrous 
character, whose animosity to the re- 
volutionary system had been long and 
powerfully marked. As Duke of P<mie- 
rania, that sovereign had a voice in 
the diet' of the empire at Batisbon ; 
and his notes presented to that assem- 
bly on thesubjectoftheDuked'Enghien, 
had breathed an uncommon degree of 
spirit and independence. This con- 
duct^ which was not more than might 
have been expected from an intrepid 
sovereign whowas married to a princess 
of the house of Baden, the potentate 
immediatriy insulted on that occasion, 
drew forth the pointed animadveisions 
of the French Emperor; and in a 
series of articles inserted in the official 
part of the MonUew, the King of 
Sweden was assailed in a manner 
which could hardly be tolerated by any 
independent power. In one, in parti- 
cular, a distinction was drawn between 
the Swedish nation, with whom the 
writer professed a desire to remain on 
a friendly footing, and its sovereign, a 
rash and headstrong young man misled 
by extravagant ideas. ''Tour mer- 
<£ant vessels," it added, '^ shall ever 
be well received in the ports of France ; 
your squadrons, whenever they stand 
in need of them, shall be victualled in 
her harbours. She will see on their 
mast-heads only the colours of the 
Gustavuses who have reigned before 
you." .When language such as this 
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prevails between sovereigns, the transi- 
tion is easy to a state of actual hostility. 
On the 7th September, a note presented 
by the Swedidi ambassador, addressed 
Monsieur Napoleon Buonaparte, an- 
nounced thetermination of all confiden- 
tial communication between the two 
governments, and at the same time the 
importation of French journals and 
pamphlets into Sweden was prohibited. 
51. Mr Pitt was too vigilant an ob- 
server not to perceive in this state of 
mutual irritation the means of estab- 
lishing a convention favourable to the 
interests of Great Britain, and on the 
3d December a treaty was concluded 
at London between England and Swe- 
den, by which it was stipulated that a 
depot should be established at Stral- 
sund in Pomerania, or in the adjoining 
island of Rugen, for the formation of a 
legion which it was intended to form 
of Hanoverian troops, in the pay of 
Great Britain; and that an entrepot 
should be permitted in that town for 
the disposal of British colonial produce 
and manufactures. In return for these 
concessions, and in order to enable the 
Swedish government to put Stralsund 
in a respectable state of defence, a 
subsidy of eighty thotisand pounds was 
promised by England. If these pro- 
visions did not amount to any act of 
open hostility against France, they at 
least demonstitited that Sweden was 
not disposed to enter into the projects 
of the Emperor Napoleon for the ex- 
clusion of British commerce from the 
continent of Europe ; a disposition 
which amounted in his estimation to a 
declai'ation of war against the French 
empire. At the time that Sweden 
was thus giving the first example of a 
decided resistance to France, the Otto- 
man empire also adopted a peremp- 
tory tone on the same subject. Re- 
taining still a lively recollection of the 
evils ti^ey had sustained in consequence 
"of the unprovoked attack of Napoleon 
on Egyp^ they refused to recognise 
him as Emperor ; and Marshal Brune, 
the French ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, after six months of vain at- 
tempts at negotiation, was compelled 
to quit that capital, which fell entirely 
into the views of the Russian party. 



52. While the northern and eastern 
powers were thus giving signs of ap- 
proaching hostility to France, Napo- 
leon was unceasingly extending hia 
grasp over the Italian peninsula. By 
a treaty with the Ligurian republic of 
October 20, the whole resources of 
G^noa were placed at the disposal of 
France, and that magnificent harbour 
became a great French naval station in 
the Mediterranean. The Emperor en- 
gaged to procure admission on favour- 
able terms for the Ligurian manufac- 
tures into the states of Piedmont and 
Parma, and to cause its flag to be re- 
spected by the Barbary powers ; in re- 
turn for which he obtained six thou- 
sand sailors, and the free use of the 
arsenals, fleets, and harbours of the re- 
publia Napoleon immediately took 
measures for the construction of ten 
ships of the line at Genoa. *' This," says 
the French historian, " was in effect 
an appropriation of Genoa to France : 
the Act of Incorporation of this re- 
public with the French empire which 
soon after followed, was but a public 
proclamation of what then took place." 

58. While negotiations of such mo- 
ment were being conducted by the di- 
plomatic body throughout Europe, 
and everything conspired to indicate 
an approaching rupture of the most 
terrible kind, Napoleon was actively 
engaged in measures calculated to 
rouse the spirit and heighten the en- 
thusiasm of his own subjects. On the 
14th Jujy, the anniversary of the tak- 
ing of the Bastille, the inauguration of 
the L^on of Honour took place with 
all imaginable poinp in the splendid 
church of the Invalides at Paris, built 
by Louis XIY. ; and on the same day 
the eix>s8e8 of honour of that body 
were distributed by the generab in all 
the camps and garrisons of the Empire. 
The profound policy of Napoleon was 
hei*e singularly conspicuous, in select- 
ing the anniversary of the first victory 
of the Revolution for the establishment 
of an institution calculated to revive 
the distinctions which it was its chief 
object to abolish, and blending in the 
public mind the recollection of repub- 
lican triumph with the edifice and the 
associations which were most likely to 
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recall the splendour of the monarchy. 
At the same time that this appai'ent 
homage to republican principles was 
paid at Paris, a measure of all others 
the most destructive to real freedom 
was carried into effect in the restora- 
tion of the ministiy of police, with the 
crafty Fouchd again at its head. 

54. Shortly after the conclusion of 
this important ceremony in the capi- 
tal, the Emperor repaired to the head- 
quarters of title grand army atBoulogne; 
and there, on the 16th August, the 
anniyersary of the fdte of his tutelar 
saint, a spectacle of the giimdest and 
most imposing kind took place. Mar- 
shal Sotdt received orders to assemble 
the whole troops in the camps at Bou- 
logne and Montreuil, nearly eighty 
thousand strong, on the slopes of a 
vast natural amphitheatre, situated on 
the western face of the hill on which 
the Tower of Caesar is placed, lying 
immediately to the eastward of the 
harbour of the former of these towns. 
In the centre of this amphitheatre a 
throne was placed, elevated on a plat* 
form of turf, at the summit of a flight 
of steps. The immense masses of sol- 
diers were arranged in the form of the 
mys of a circle, emanating fi*om the 
throne ; the cavalry and ai*tilleTy, sta- 
tioned on the outer extremity, form- 
ed the exterior band of that magnifi- 
cent array ; beyond them, a vast mul- 
titude of spectators covered the slope 
to the very summit of the hill. The 
bands of all the regiments of the army, 
placed on the right and left of the 
throne, were ready to rend the air with 
the soimds of military music. At noon 
precisely, the Emperor ascended the 
throne amidst « general salute from 
all the batteries, and a flourish of trum- 
pets imheard since the days of the Ro- 
mans : immediately befora him was 
the buckler of Francis L, while the 
crosses and ribbons which were to be 
distributed wore contained in the hel- 
met of the Chevalier Bayard. His bro- 
thers, ministers, and chief function- 
aries, the marshals of the Empire, the 
counsellors of state and senators, the 
staff of the army, its whole generals 
and field-officers, composed the splen- 
did suite by which he was surrounded. 



Amidst their dazzling uniforms the 
standards of the regiments were to be 
seen : some new and waving, with yet 
unsullied colours in the sun ; many more 
torn by shot, stained with blood, and 
black with smoke — the objects of 
almost superstitious reverence to the 
warlike multitude by which they were 
surrounded. The Emperor took the 
oath first himself, and no sooner had 
the members of the Legion of Honour 
rejoined " We swear it/' than, raising 
his voice aloud, he said, "Aiid you, 
soldiers I swear to defend, at the ha- 
zard of your life, the honour of the 
French name, your country, and your 
Emperor." Innumerable voices re- 
sponded to the appeal, and immedi- 
ately the distribution of the decora- 
tions commenced, and the ceremony 
was concluded by a general review of 
the vast army, who all defiled in the 
finest order before the throne where 
they had just witnessed so imposing a 
spectacle. 

55. The chief of such a host might 
be excused, for deeming himself the 
sovereign of the earth ; but an event 
was approaching, destined to teach the 
French Emperor, like Canute the Dane, 
that there were bounds to his power, 
and that his might was limited to the 
element on which his army stood. It 
was part of the pageant that a naval 
display should take place at the same 
time, and the eyes of Napoleon and his 
minister of marine, M. Decr^, were 
anxiously turned, towards the dose of 
the ceremony, to the headlands round 
which it was expected the vanguard of 
the flotilla would appear. In effect, it 
did make its appearance at four o'clock ; 
but at the same moment a violent tem- 
pest arose, the wind blew with terrific 
force, and several of the vessels, in the 
handis of their inexperienced mariners, 
were stranded on the beach. This un- 
toward accident, though, practically 
speaking, of little importance, was yet 
in the lughest degree mortifying to Na- 
poleon, arriving as it did on such an 
occasion, in presence not only of his 
own troops, but of the English cruisers, 
and characteristic as it was of the im- 
passible limits which the laws of nature 
had placed to his power. He retired 
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chagrined and oat of humour for the 
Met of the day ; all the magnifioenoe of 
hifl nfiiiifjuy display oould not oonaole 
him for the rude manner in which he 
had been reminded, at the highest 
point of ite splendotnv of his weaknees 
on the other element^ which required 
to be subdued before his dreams of 
univeanal dominion could be realised. 

66. This fdte was celebrated in the 
other harbours of France by the com- 
pletion of works of more durable uttlity, 
but everywhere with the same enthu- 
siastic feeling. At Cherbourg it was 
signalised by discharges of artillery frcun 
the battery placed on the great sea^like 
intended to break the fury of the waYCS 
which roll into that harbour— a work 
begun by the unfortunate Louis XYL, 
and now completed by his illustrious 
successor. At Antwerp the rejoicings 
were equally sincere : several smaller 
vessels were launched on the occasion ; 
and already, its basins in a great state 
of forwardness, three ships of the line 
and a ftigate almost completed, and 
immense preparations in -ttie arsenals 
and dockyaids, attested the impulse 
which the genius of the Emperor, in 
a single year, had given to the naval 
resources of France. Two days after 
the fdte, the English cruisers stood into 
the harbour of Boulogne, and a heavy 
cannonade took place between them 
and ^e front line of the French flotilla. 
Napoleon, on board a g^n-boat with 
Admiral Bruiz, was a spectator of the 
oombat ; and after an exchange of long 
shots for two hours, the English ships 
stood off, not having succeeded in in- 
flicting anyserious damage on theenemy 
— a circumstance which afforded the 
French, little accustomed even to inde- 
cisive combats at sea, an opportunity 
for boundless exultation, and the hap- 
piest augury of success in the great 
maritime contest which was approach- 
ing. Napoleon was indefatigable in his 
endeavours to render Boulogne impreg- 
nable on the sea side. Before long he 
had five hundred pieces of cannon 
mounted on the batteries and towers 
commanding the enti«noe of the har* 
bour. He directed the gunners to fire 
at the vessels, whether point blank or 
in a parabohiy with bombs calculated to 



burst on board. " It is with projectiles 
which burst)" said he, ** that you must 
attack wood." Another proof amon^ 
the many which history affords, that 
his penetrating genius had anticipated 
some of the most important chemges 
which subsequent times were to brin^ 
forth in the warlike^ as well as the dvil, 
relations of men. 

57. No man knew better than Napo- 
leon how to win the affections and ^- 
cite the gratitude of his soldiers ; and 
it was to his wonderful powers in this 
respect, almost as much as to his pol> 
tical and militaiy capacity, that his 
long-continued success was owing. To 
increase this effect, and add to iStd n»* 
turally retentive powers of his memoiyy 
he inquired privately from the officers 
who were the veterans of £^gyptor Italy 
in their regiments ; and when he pass- 
ed them in review, stopped the m&a 
who had been previously designated to 
him, and said — ** Ah I you aro a vete- 
ran. How is your old father ? I have 
seen you at Aboukir or the Fyramid& 
Tou have not a cross ; here is one for 
you ! '* and threw the cordon round the 
astonished soldier's nedc It may easily 
be conceived what must have been the 
effect of such a demeanour, impressing 
as it did the soldien with the belief 
that they were all known to the Em- 
peror if they had distinguished them- 
selves, and that any one might look, 
under such auspices, to becoming a 
marshal of the Empire. It was not 
only in his own soldiers, however, that 
this great man appreciated heroic or 
generous conduct No one set a higher 
value upon it in his enemies. When at 
Boulogne, two English sailors were 
brought before him, who had escaped 
from the depot at Verdun, and attempt- 
ed to cross the Channel in a frail bwk 
a few feet long, just capable of floating 
them, which they had constructed of 
wood which they fDund on the sea- 
beach. The darhig nature of the at- 
tempt attracted the admiration of the 
Emperor, who said to them — "Is it 
really true that you have endeavoured 
to cross the sea in that bark f " — ** Ah I 
Sire," tiiey replied, ** if you doubt it> 
give us leave, and you will see us set 
out instantly." " 1 indeed widi it»" 
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replied he : '' yoa are bold enterpriaing 
men ; but I wUl not let you expoae 
your liyee. You are free. Further, I 
will oause you to be conducted on boajrd 
an English ship : you shall return to 
London, and tell the English what 
esteem I have for the brave, eyen among 
my enemies." He dismissed them with 
several pieces of gold each This inci- 
dent took such a hold of his imagina- 
tion, that he recounted it to his com- 
panions in exile at St Helena. It was 
from the heights of Ambleteuse, near 
Boulogne, that the First Consul, for the 
first and last time till he visited it as a 
a prisoner, beheld the coast of England. 
The day was so clear that^ with the aid 
of a telescope, he could distinguish the 
houses. He wi*ote the same evening to 
Cambac^r^ : — " I have seen the coast 
of England, as distinctly as you see 
Mount Calvary from the Tuileries. It 
is a ditch which will be passed when 
you have the courage to attempt it" 

58. From Boulogne the Emperor tra- 
versed the coast of the Channel as &r 
as Ostend, everywhere reviewing the 
troops, inspecting the harbours, stimu- 
lating the preparations, and communi- 
cating to sJl classes the energy of his 
own ardent and indefatigable mind. It 
was on this occasion that, struck with 
the repeated attacks of the British 
cruisers on the gun-boats crossing round 
thecoast^he conceived the design, which 
he immediately carried into execution, 
of forming numerous squadrons of fly- 
ing horse-artiUery, to move parallel to 
the vessels along the shore, and protect 
them, by their fire from the headlands, 
or beach, when assailed by the enemy. 
These movable artillery columns were 
to be constantly on the beach, ready to 
cover with their fire the gun-boats mov- 
ing along. *' You must," said he to the 
minister of war, ** make the hussars re- 
collect that a French soldier should be 
at once a horseman, foot-soldier, and 
cannoneer. He should be able to un- 
dertake anything." * From thence he 
proceeded to Aix-la-Chapelle, endea- 
vouring by all means to revive the re- 
collection of the empire of Charlemagne 
— ^an era of which, with Eastern ser- 

* Nafolxon au Miwiare de la €hiierre, SI9th 
September 1803 ; Thisb^ !▼. 477. 



vility, he was incessantly reminded in 
the adulatory addresses which flowed in 
£rom the mayors and constituted autho- 
rities in all the districts through which 
he passed. *' Qod" said the prefect of 
Arnus, " created Buonaparte, and rested 
from his labours," — an excess of flatteiy 
whioh shortly drew forth from the Fau- 
bouig St Gcnrmain the witty addition, 
that he had better have reposed a little 
sooner. This incident also is valuable 
as a historical fact» demonstrating how 
rapidly revolutionary violence leads to 
Eastern despotism ; for in no part of 
France was democratio cruelty more 
vehement ten years before than in that 
very town of Arras, the scene of the un* 
paiulleled atrocities of Lebon, and the 
place where the guillotine had bec(Hne 
so familiar an object^ that it was em- 
ployed by the littiie children to decapi- 
tate cats, birds, and mice, whidi had 
fallal into their hands. 

6&, More important changes were 
destined to result from the next station 
at which the Emperor rested, Mayenoef 
where he received at the same time the 
congratulatory addresses of all the east* 
em proviaoes of France, and of all the 
lesser Ghsrman potentates on the right 
bank of theBhine, whom he was alreaidy 
preparing to mould into the frontier 
bulwark of his power. It was here that 
he first brought to maturity the design 
which he had already formed of a CoN- 
FBDB&ATiON oi* IBB Rhihi, Under the 
protection of France, which would prac- 
tically amount to an extension 4xf its 
power into the heart of Germany. Na- 
pdecai remained during the autumnal 
months at tiiis great frontier fortress ; 
and while to the public eye he seemed 
engaged only in matters of parade and 
magnificence, receiving the congratula- 
tions of the a^oining states on his ac- 
cession to the imperial throne, he was 
in reality incessantly occupied with 
those vast designs which ere long led 
to Bucdi memorable results both at land 
and sea. It was there that he first con- 
ceived i^ plan of that great combina- 
tion to elude the British fleets, and con- 
centrate an overwhelming force in the 
Channel, which so nearly proved suc- 
cessful in the following year, and placed 
the British monarchy in greater jeo- 
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pardy than it had stood Bmce the battle 
of Hastings ; and it was there, too, that 
he matur^ the details of that astonish- 
ing march of his land forces from the 
shores of the Chaxmel to the heart of 
QevrnKajt which was so soon destined 
to lead to the triumphs of Ulm and 
Austerlitz. Nor were objects of inter- 
nal utility and pacific improvement ne- 
glected amid these warlike designs. Nu- 
merous decrees for the encouragement 
of industry, as well as the advancement 
of science and the protection of the 
frontier, are dated from the places visit- 
ed during this journey. One from the 
camp at Boulogne established nine 
prizes of ten thousand francs (£400), 
and thirteen of five thousand each, for 
useful inventions in agriculture and ma- 
nufactures, proceeding on the noble 
desire expressed in the preamble, that 
'' not only should France maintain the 
superiority she had acquired in science 
and the arts, but that the age which 
was commencing should advance be- 
yond thatwhich was drawing toaclose :** 
one from Mayenoe, on 21st September, 
oi^ganised the institution of twelve col- 
leges in the principal towns of the Em- 
pire for the study of law: one from. 
Dunkirk gave a new and more effective 
oi^ganisation to the body of engineers 
for roads and bridges throughout the 
state: while another put upon a new 
and much improved footing the impor- 
tant establishment of the Polytechnic 
SohooL But^ in the midst of these 
pacific designs, the attention of the 
'Pint Consid was still mainly fixed on 
theEnglish expedition. His impatience, 
as the period approached when it was 
to be attempted, became extreme ; and 
he had at that period fixed the time of 
its execution for the beginning, or, at 
latest, the middle of winter.* 

60. The close of the year was marked 
by a melancholy event, on which the 
British historian must dwell with pain, 
and which issued in lighting up the 
flames of war between England and 
Spain. The treaty of St Ildefonso in 
1796 has been alivady mentioned, by 
which Spain became bound to funiish 

* See Napoleon au OAinrBVA.UMC, 28d Nov. 
1803, and au CfUoyen Dauoui, 12th Jan. 1804 ; 
Thieiub; iy. 494, 496. 



France with an auxiliary force ;t and 
also the subsequent convention of 19th 
October 1808, by which this auxiliary 
force was commuted into a subsidy to 
the amount of £2,880,000 yearly by 
the Spanish to the French government 
The hostile character of this treaty, 
and great amount of this subsidy, had 
long been a matter of jealousy to the 
British government^ furnishing, as it 
evidently did, the sinews of war to 
France; and being, as it was, as di- 
rectly applied to the fitting out of the 
armaments destined for the invasion 
of England as if the gun-boats, instead 
of being constructed with this treasure 
at Boulogne, had been fitted out at 
Cadiz or Corunna As it was known, 
however, that the Spanish cabinet, in 
yielding to this tribute, was in truth 
constnuned by necessity, the English 
government, from whom its amount 
was studiously concealed, was not at 
first disposed to make it the subject of 
complaint ; and it was intimated, soon 
after the convention was agreed to, 
that England would not consider a 
small and temporary advance of money 
as any groimd for the commencement 
of hostilities. In the dose of the year, 
however, when rumours as to the mag- 
nitude of the payment had got abroad, 
the English ambassador stated in a 
formal note to the Spanish gov6mment» 
that if it amounted to anything like 
such a sum as three 'millions, Great 
Britain would consider it as a war sub- 
sidy, and as in itself equivalent to a 
hostile aggression agamst herself.^ In 

t This force was mutually stipulated at 
fifteen ships of the line and twenty-four thou- 
sand men ; and this aid was to be famished 
on the simple demand of the requiring party, 
without any inquiry into the policy or justioe 
of the hostilities in which they were to be 
engaged ; and by Art. ii. of the same treaty, 
the contracting parties were to assist eacb. 
other with their whole forces, in case the 
stipulated succours should not be sufficienL 

t Mr Frere, the English ambassador at 
Uadrid, stated in this note : ''With respect 
to the sabflidy, his Mi^^ty is perfectly sen- 
sible of the difficulties of the situation in 
which Spain is placed, as well by reason of 
her ancient ties with France, hs on account 
of the character and habitual conduct of that 
power and of its chie£ These considerations 
have induced him to act with forbearance to 
a certain degree, and have inclined him to 
overlook socn pecuniary sacrifices as should 
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reply, the Spani^ cabinet insiated that 
the amount of the subsidy was per- 
fectly consistent with the neutrality 
whidi their court professed towards 
England, and not greater than would 
have been required to fit out the war 
•contingent provided for in the former 
treaty. Thus the matter rested for six 
weeks, when the English ambassador 
presented a fresh and energetic re- 
monstrance, upon the ground of the 
evident partiality and preference shown 
to French vessels over British, espe- 
cially in the sale of prizes, and com- 
plaining of hostile preparations and 
armaments in the Spanish harbours.* 
The Spanish government^ in reply, 
atrongly expressed their desire to give 

not be of sufficient magnitude to force atten- 
tion from their political effects. But it is 
expressly enjoined to me to declare to your 
Excellency, that pecuniary advances, such as 
are stipulated in the recent convention v«rith 
France, cannot be considered by the British 
government but as a ynx subsidy — a succour 
the most efficacious, the best adapted to the 
wants and situation of the enemy, the most 
pregudicial to the interests of the British 
subjects, and the most dangerous to the Brit- 
ish dominions : in fine, more than equivalent 
for every other species of aggression. Im- 
perious necessity compels him now to de- 
clare these sentiments, and to add, that the 
passage of French troops through the terri- 
tories of Spain would be considered as a vio- 
lation of her neutrality, and that his Majesty 
would feel himself compelled to take the 
most decisive measures in consequence of 
that event." The Spanish minister replied : 
" Although the Spanish cabinet is penetrated 
with the truth, that the idea of aiding France 
is compatible with that of neutrality towards 
Qreat Britain, yet the^ have thought that 
they cotild better combme these two objects, 
by a method which, vnthout being disa^gree- 
able to France, strips her neutrality towards 
Qreat Britain of that hostile exterior which 
military succours necessarily present." — 
Pari Deb. iii. 74, 91. 

* On the 18th February 1804, Mr Frere 
stated in his note to the Spanish minister at 
Madrid: "I am ordered to declare to you, 
that the svstem of forbearance on the p«j*t of 
England depends entirely on the cessation of 
every naval armament within the ports of 
this kingdom ; and that I am expressly for- 
bidden to prolong TOY residence here, if un- 
fortunately this condition should be rejected. 
It is also indispensable that the sale of prizes 
brought into the ports of this kingdom 
should cease, otherwise I am to consider all 
negotiations as at an end, and I am to think 
only of returning to my superiors."— Pari. 
Deb. iii. 89, 91, 
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perfect satisfaction to the English cabi- 
net on every subject excepting the 
subsidy, as to which they would not 
draw back from existing engagements; 
upon which the British ambassador 
stated, that his government wished for 
an indefinite suspension of hostilities 
on the ground of the subsidy, provided 
no other causes of complaint were 
given ; but that if such took place, they 
would forthwith commence war with- 
out any further declaration of an in- 
tention to do so. 

61. Matters were in this state of 
jealous watching and suspended hosti- 
lity, when, in the end of September, 
intelligence was received by the British 
government that several small detach- 
ments of French troops, amounting in 
all to fifteen hundred men, had pro- 
ceeded from Bayonne to Ferrol, where 
a French naval force of four ships of 
the line was already lying, and that 
the Spanish government hsid transmit- 
ted orders for the arming, without loss 
of time, three ships of the line, two 
frigates, and sevei*al smaller vessels at 
that port; that similar instructions had 
been sent to Carthagena and Cadiz; 
that three first-rate line-of-battle ships 
had been directed to proceed from 
Cadiz to Ferrol, and that orders had 
been given to the packets to arm as in 
time of war. This information was 
accompanied by the alarming addition, 
that within a month eleven ships of 
the line would in this way be ready for 
sea at the latter harbour; that numbers 
of soldiers were daily arriving there 
from France; that the ships, though 
said to be bound for America, were 
victualled for three months only ; that 
they merely waited the arrival of the 
treasure on board the frigates firom 
America to throw off the mask ; and 
that there did not appear a doubt of 
the hostile intentions of Spain. In 
consequence of this intelligence, which 
was transmitted at the same time to 
Mr Frere at Madrid, waim remon- 
strances were presented to the Spanish 
government ; and it was intimated by 
the British ambassador, " that the total 
cessation of all naval preparations in 
the ports of Spain having been the prin- 
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cipal eoxidtti<m reqaiped b^* Efiglaod, 
snd agreed to hy Spain, as the price of 
the forbearaaee of Great Britain, the 
prasant yiofattion of this condition can 
ba oonaidared in no other light but 
as a hoatUe aggreasion on the part of 
Spain, and a defianoe given to England 
These prepantions become still more 
menadng from a squadron of the ene- 
my being in the port where they are 
carrying on. In no case can England 
be indifferent to the armament which 
is preparing, and I entreat you to con- 
sider the disastrous consequences which 
wiHl ensue, if the misery which presses 
80 heavily on this country be completed 
by plunging it unneoessarily into a 
ruinous war." To this note the Prince 
of the Peaoe replied, on the part of the 
Spanish government) — " The King of 
Spain has never thought of violating 
the agreement entered into with the 
British government. The cessation of 
all naval axmaments against Qreat Bri- 
tain ahaU be observed as heretofore; 
and whatevw information to the con- 
trary may have been received is wholly 
unfounded andderogatory to the honour 
of the Spanish nation." 

62. Everything indicated that hosti- 
lities could not be averted many weeks, 
when they weva unhappily precipitated 
by the measures of the British cabinet. 
Ko sooner was Admiral Gochrane's 
despatdli, announcing the -serious naval 
preparations at Cadiz, Carthagenay and 
Feirol, received by the English govem- 
ment> than they transmitted orders to 
that officer to prevent the sailing of 
either the French or Spanish fleets from 
the harbour of Ferrol, and to intimate 
this intention to the Fi^ch and Spanish 
admirals. At the same time they sent 
instructions to Lord Nelson on the 
Mediterranean, Admiral Cochrane on 
the Ferrol, and Lord Comwallis on the 
Brest station, to despatch two frigates 
each to cruise off Cadiz, in order to in- 
tercept the homeward-bou&d treasure- 
frigates of Spain; and they directed 
these admirals to stop any Spanish 
vessels laden with naval or military 
stores, and keep them till the pleasure 
of the British government was known, 
but without committing any further 
act of hostility either on such vessels 



or the treasure^frigates. These orders 
were unhappily most punctually exe- 
cuted. On the dth October, a squadron 
of four British frigates off Cadiz, under 
the oommimd of Captain Moore in the 
Indefatigable, fell in with 1^ four 
Spanish frigates having the treasure tm 
board, and the British officer imme- 
diately i&foimed the Spanish com- 
mander "^nt he had orders to detain 
his vessels, and earnestly entreated 
that this might be done wi&ont effiir 
flion of blood. The Spaniard, of coarse, 
declined to submit in this way to an 
equal fcwoe, and the consequence waa^ 
tlutt an Migagement took plaoe, attend- 
ed with a most lamentable result 1^ 
less than ten minutes one of the 
Spanish ships blew up with a ten*ifio 
ezploeion. The three others ymn 
captured, with the valuable treasure, 
amounting to above £2,000,000 sterlings 
on board ; but England had to lament a 
loss on the part of Spain of a hundred 
killed and wounded, besides two hun- 
dred and forty lost in the frigate which 
exploded, before any formal announoe- 
ment of hostilities. 

e^. It is needless to proceed further 
with the details of thM painful nego- 
tiation. The capture of the frigates 
produced the result which might have 
been anticipated, in an immediate de- 
claration of war by Spain against Qreat 
Britain on the 12th December. Vari- 
ous attempts at explanation and apo- 
logy were made by the English gov- 
ernment, but Spain was too completely 
in the arms of France to forego suoh 
an opportunity of joining in the war; 
nor, indeed, after such an act of vio- 
lence, could it be expected that any 
independent state would abstain from 
hostilities.* 

* The Spanish manifesto on this oocadon 
stated : "it was very difBcuIt for Spain and 
Holland, who had treated Jointly with France 
at Amiena, and whose interests and political 
relations are reciprocally connected, to a,y(Ad 
finally taking part in the grievAnces and 
offences offered to their ally. In .these cir- 
cumstances his Majesty, proceeding on the 
principle of a wise policv, preferred pecuniary 
subsiaies to the contingent of troops and 
ships with which he was bound to assist 
France by the treaty of alliance in 1796 ; and 
expressed, by his minister at the court of 
London, his decided and firm resolution to 
remain neutral during the war. But the 
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64. Tint tmhappy esfcasfcro|)ke pro- 
duced a great and painfal division of 
opinion among tike people of Qreat 
Britain. While the xniniBterial parly 
kmsntecl l^e necessity under "wlii^ 
gOFemmeni lay of adopting the titeps 
whidi had led to so depkxrahle an effu- 
lion of human blood, tbe> yet viikdi- 
cated the measure as justifiable in itself, 
and unavoidable in tlte drcumstanoes 
m whieh they were placed. But a 
laige and eonscieniious body of their 
usual supporters beheld with pain what 

EngHsh goremmeDt, snimated by a wpMt of 
hostility against Spain, not only listened to 
the redamatious of individuals addressed to 
it, but exacted, as the precise condition on 
which they would oonrider Spain as neutral, 
the cessation of every preparation in her 
ports, and, a proh&ition of the sale of pxizas 
brought into them. Though these condi- 
tions were urged in the most haughty mazi- 
ner, they were complied with, and religiously 
observed by the Spanish nation ; w£en the 
English government manifiosted its secret 
and perverse aims by the abominable cap- 
ture of &nu* Spanish frigates, navigating in 
a state of profound PMO^ at the vary mo- 
ment when the English vessels were epJoy- 
ing the full rights of hospitality in the har- 
bours of Spam. Barbarous orders at the 
same time were given to detain and caary 
into its harbonm as many Spanish ships as 
its fleets could meet vrith, to bum or destroy 
every Spanish ship below a hundred tons, 
and carry every one of larger dimeiUBona 
into Malta."— iSfcite Papers, 70et 701; Ann. 
Meg, ISM. 

To this it wasTeplied in the British deda- 
nition of vrar : ''The sidpulations of military 
and naval suooonrs to a great extent by the 
treaty of 17&6, followed by an obligation to 

f^ut at the disposal of France, if required, 
he whole resourcesof the Spanish monarchy, 
gave Great Britain an incoutestible right to 
dedara^ that unless she decidedly renounced 
that treaty, or gave assurances that she would 
not perform ito conditions, she could not be 
considered as a neutral power: that the 
monthly sum which Spsiia was bound to pay 
by the present convention far exceeded the 
bounds of forbearax^ce, as it might prove a 
greater injury than any other hostilitY ; that 
m oonsequence it had been intimated to &e 
Spanish govammeni; that England^ abstain- 
ing from hostilities must depend upon its 
being only a temporary measure, and that if 
either any French troc^s entered Spain, or 
authentic accounts wece received of any naval 
armaments preparing in the harbours of 
Spain for the assistance of France, the British 
ambassador had instructions forthwith^ to 
leave Madrid: that the constant report of 
naval armaments in the pmrts of Spain had 
induced the British cabinet to give the 
Spanish government explidt warning on the 
16th February 1804, that all further fotbear- 



they deecned an unwarrantable inva- 
sion of the righ.tB of nations, and loudly 
oondemaed the act as derogatory to 
the honour of the British namei The 
delates in parliament on this aubject 
condensed, as usual, evevything that 
was or ooiild be urged on ibB opposite 
sides, dothed in afl the force of lan- 
guage of which the great orators who 
then led the different parties were mas- 
ters. On the one haad, ik was nrged 
by Mr Fox eaikd Lord GrenviUe, 'Hhat 
there appeared nothing hvk inatten- 

anoa en the part of Ex^glond nuut depend on 
the cessation of all naval preparations in the 
ports of Spain; that notwithstanding the 
strongest assurances of the Spanish govern- 
ment that this should be the ease, informa- 
tion was received from the British admirals 
that considerable bodies of French troops 
bad arrived at Ferrol from France ; and that 
orders had been given for fitting out fom* 
ships of the line and two frigates icn that very 
harbour, in which four French line-of-battie 
ships were already assembled, so as to threat- 
en to outmatch the British blockading force ; 
that these oircumatanoes oompelled the Brit- 
ish government ttKpUoitly to dedare^, by its 
ambassador at Madrid, that the continuance 
of peace required a complete and unreserved 
disdosure of the Spfusiish relations and en- 
eagemeatts with Fiance, which had hitherto 
been withheld ; and that at the same time it 
became necessary to issue orders to prevent 
the sailing of the French or Spanisli squa- 
drons from Ferrol, and to intiercept and de- 
tain the treasure-ships till itsdestinaticai was 
divulged, and to send back any Spanish ship 
of war to the harbour from whldi she sailed, 
but on no aooount to detain any homeward- 
bound ships of war not havixu^ treasure on 
board, nor merchant i^ps of that nation, 
however laden, on any account whatever." 
—Pari. Deb. tH. 126, 136. 

The statement in the SpanirfiTnaniferto, as 
■to the coders given to Lord Nelson to destroy 
all vessels under one hundred tons, and send 
tine others to Malta, is an exaggerated and mis- 
taken alluMon to theselast instruotions. Ko 
;Buch orders were given by tlie British govern- 
ment. On the contraan$r, the instructions 
were, " not to detsdn, in the first instance, 
any Mp belonging to his Catholic Majesty 
aaaingfrom a port of Spain; but yauare to re- 
ouire the commander of such ship to return 
directiy to tiie pori firom whence he came, 
and only In the event of bis refusing to com- 
ply with sudi requisitien, to detain him and 
send fahn to Qibialtar or England. You are 
not to detain any homeward-boimd ship of 
war, unless ah% shall have treasure on board, 
nor merchant ships of that nation, howerer 
laden, on any aoeountwteteieer.'' Directions 
are also g^ven '* to detain any Spanish ships 
orvesselsladea with naval or military stores." 
— (Trderx, 251^ September and 25th Novem- 
ber 18H ^«r(. Deb. M. 119, 121, 
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tion, negligence, and mystery on the 
part of the British goyemment on this 
occasion. The Spanish government 
had been most eager to cultivate a 
good understanding with this country, 
and had made repeated applications 
for this purpose to the Britidii cabinet; 
but the criminal negligence or supine- 
ness of ministers had at length forced 
them into the arms of France, and 
compelled them to permit the march 
of fifteen hundred French troops to 
FerroL Spain no doubt had, in 1796, 
entered into a treaty of alliance with 
France, which might well have been 
made the ground of hostility, but it 
was not made such ; and when after- 
wards she commuted the military suc- 
-cours there stipulated into a fixed an- 
nual payment, to this, too, there was 
no serious objection stated. They told 
the Spanish government, indeed, that 
the continuance of the suspension of 
hostilities would mainly depend on the 
cessation of all naval preparations in 
the harbours of Spain; but was this 
-condition violated ? Ships, indeed, 
were fitting out at Ferrol ; but when 
remonstrated with on the subject, the 
Spanish government at once declared 
that their sole object was to transport 
troops to the coast of Biscay, where a 
rebellion had broken out ; and at the 
same time the governor of Ferrol stated, 
that, to remove all uneasiness, the men 
■should be put ashore, and sent round 
-by land, however inconvenient. Not 
satisfied with these explanations, not 
waiting to see if they were wellfounded, 
we proceeded at once to the violence 
of assaulting their ships on the high 
• seas. It is in vain to assimilate this 
to an embargo on an enemy's ships. 
Was there no difference between delay- 
ing merchant ships, which might be 
delivered back, and assaulting them 
-on the high seas ? Take a merchant's 
property, it might be restored to him ; 
imprison seamen, they might be dis- 
-charged ; but bum, sink, or blow up 
ship and crew, and who can restore 
the innocent blood which has been 
apilt? The French branded us with 
the name of a mercantile people, and 
jsaid that we were ever thirsting after 
gold. They would therefore impute 



this violence to our eagerness for dol- 
lars. Better that all the dollars and 
ten times their quantity were paid, 
so as this could wash away the stain 
which had been brought on our amos. 

65. ''In considering this question, 
we must carefully distinguish between 
the causes of a rupture which might 
have been set forth, and those which 
actually were made the ground of hos- 
tilities. The treaty of St Bdefouso 
was clearly an offensive treaty, and its 
existence was as clearly a ground on. 
which war might have been declared. 
It was even more offensive than the 
Family Compact. But the grand ob- 
jection to the conduct of mimsters 
was, that they did not instantly take a 
decided line on the resumption of hos- 
tilities with France. They should then 
have required Spain to renounce the 
offensive articles of that treaty, or used 
every effort to cultivate a good under- 
standing with that power, while yet 
her disposition was amicable. They 
did neither. The subsequent commu- 
tation of the warlike succoui's into a 
money payment, may possibly have 
been considered as an additional hos- 
tile act by ministers, but unquestion- 
ably they did nothing to evince this 
feeling to the court of Spain. Mr 
Frere remained, and was directed to 
remain, at Madrid, long after the com- 
mutation was known. Spaip, in truth, 
was acting under the dread of French 
conquest, and therefore it was cruel to 
inquire rigidly into her conduct. The 
armament at Ferrol was quite incon- 
siderable, and had been admitted by 
Mr Frere himself to be destiaed for 
the conveyance of troops to Biscay. 
The orders for sailing had been coun- 
termanded, and the vessels directed, 
on the 16th September, to be laid up 
in ordinary; so that all ground of 
complaint had been removed before 
the English orders to stop the trea- 
sure-frigates had been given. Even 
the refusal to communicate the terms 
of the conmiutation treaty was no jus- 
tification of the violence which had 
been committed, because that refusal 
was subsequent to the order which 
produced the capture." 

66. On the other hand, it was an- 
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swered by Mr Pitt and Lord Hawkes- 
bury—" The terms of the treaty of St 
Bdefonso, by which France and Spain 
mutually guarantee each other's terri- 
tories, and engage to furnish recipro- 
cally a force of fifteen ships of the line 
and twenty-four thousand men, to be 
given upon the mere demand of the 
requiijng party, and the additional ob- 
ligation upon each, in case of need, to 
assist the other with their whole forces, 
lie at the foundation of this question, 
because they constituted the gi'ound 
of the whole proceedings which the 
British government found themselves 
compell^ to adopt. In whatever light 
this treaty be viewed, it could not be 
considered, on the part of Spain, but 
as a reluctant tribute to the overbear- 
ing dictates of its ambitious and tyran- 
nic ally; and although conditions so 
plainly hostile would have justified the 
demand of an explicit and immediate 
renunciation from Spain, on pain of a 
declaration of war in case of refusal, 
yet a feeling of pity towards a gallant 
and high-spirited though unfortunate 
nation long dictated a delicate and 
temporising policy. But at the same 
time, the interests of this country im- 
peratively required that a pledge should 
be given that this treaty should not be 
acted upon : and in reply to the repre- 
sentations of the English ambassador 
to tMat effect, the Prince of the Peace 
evinced, in August last, a disposition 
to* elude, if possible, the demands of 
France. The requisitions of the First 
Consul, however, were uigent^ and 
nothing short of a subsidy of £250,000 
a-month, or £3,000,000 a-year, would 
be accepted; although the Spaniards 
were so sensible of the enormity of 
complying with such a demand, that 
they strongly urged that even a sub- 
sidy of £700,000 yearly would expose 
them on just groimds to a declaration 
of war from Qreat Britain. The par- 
ticulars of this treaty, Spain, down to 
the very last moment, refused to com- 
municate ; and when urged on this 
subject, her government answered, 
*• You have no reason of complaint, 
because yon do not know what we pay.' 
From what we have learned, however, 
of the commutation which was finally 



agreed to, it is evident that, so fax from 
being an alleviation, it was the greatest 
aggravation of the original ti*eaty. At 
the very highest, the rated equivalent 
for fifteen ships of the line would be 
£1«000,000 yearly; so that, as the 
Spanish government has agreed to pay 
£3,000,000 annually, thero remains 
£2,000,000 for the commutation of 
the land forces, being at the rate of 
£85 a man; whereas the equivalent 
for service of this kind usually given, 
and that agreed to in the tivaty be- 
tween this country and Holland in 
1788, was £9 for each man; a fact 
which clearly demonstrates that the 
commutation is nearly ten times as in« 
jurious to Great Britain as the original 
treaty would have been. 

67. "The forbearance of ministers, 
under such aggravated circumstances- 
of provocation, was not founded upon 
blindness to the danger which the hos- 
tiUty of Spain, under French direction, 
might hereafter produce, but upon 
motives of policy adopting due prepa- 
rations against wat event. Their for- 
bearance was expressly said to be con- 
ditional, and to depend as a mmur q^t 
now on a total abstinence fix>m naval 
preparations in all the harbours of 
Spain, and the prohibition of the sale 
of prizes in Spanish ports. When it- 
is recollected that the total revenue of 
Spain does not exceed £8,000,000, 
and that she had consented to give 
£8,000,000, or not much less than the 
half of this sum, annually to France, 
these conditions cannot but be deemed 
exorbitant It is in vain to say that 
this enormous subsidy was subse- 
quently acquiesced in. In all his notes 
to the Spuiish government on this sub- 
ject, Mr Frere accurately distinguishes 
between temporary connivance and per- 
manent acquiescence ; and reserved the 
right of making the subsidy the ground 
of hostility at some future period, even 
by itself ; and much more, if any ad- 
ditional ground for complaint were 
given. Such was the state of affairs, 
when information was received from 
Admiral Cochrane that the condition 
on which alone the neutrality of Spain, 
under existing circumstances, had been 
connived at> had been violated by the 
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Spanish government. That Goyem- 
ment were, called upon to act upon, 
that info^ation, cannot he demed. 
The existence of formidable prepara- 
tions in the ports of Fenrol, at the 
Yery^iifal^ when a French squadron 
was l^ngblodcaded there, and French 
troops were pouring in through the 
Spanish territoryy — and the arming of 
the packets as in, time of war, were 
such indicatk>DS of approaching hos- 
tility as would haye rendered the Brit- 
ish goTemment to the last degree culp- 
able if they had not inataatly adopted 
measures of precantioa. 

68. '< What would hare been said^ if, 
through their negligenco in doog so^ 
the FeEToV m conjunctioa with the 
Cadiz and Cartlutgoia squadsonsy had 
struck a blow at our interests, or co- 
operated with the Frendx in any part 
of the great naval designs which they 
haY« in oontemidati^m ? The excuse 
that they were wonted to convey troops 
to quell an inaorrection in Biscay, is a 
pretence so flinupf as to be seen through 
the moment it ia stated. If suck was 
really the objeet, why not transport the 
troops in small craft, or in diips of war 
armed en JUUef and why, for such a 
domestio transaction, range her line-of- 
battle ships alongside the French and 
Dutch in the harbour of Ferrol? Why 
arm the packets, if landoperatioBsinBia- 
cay alone were in oontanplation ? The 
<»ly question, in truth, is, not whether 
we have done too much, but whether we 
have done enou^f It was clearly stated 
by us, long before iMostilities commsna* 
ed, that if the conditions of neutrality 
were violated by Spain, we would con- 
sider it as a declaration of war : tiiey 
were so violated, and we acted upon 
them as such. We would, in such cir- 
cumstances^ have been clearly justified 
in preventingthe junction of the French, 
Dutch^and Spanish squadrons, and in- 
tercepting the treasures destined for 
the coffers, not of Spain, but of IVance; 
but we adopted the milder expedient 
of stopping and detaining them only ; 
and if they have subaequentiy been 
rendered good prize, it is entirely owing 
to the conduct of Spain herself in re- 
fusing to communicate any particulars 
in regard to the commutation oonsfun* 



tion, and followiog that up by a decla- 
ration of war against this country." 

6&. Upon a division, the conduct of 
ministers in this affair was approved of 
by a majority of two hundred and seven 
in the Lower House; there being three 
hundred and thirteen in their favouF, 
and one hundred and six on the othear 
side. In the House of Lords a similar 
decision was given by a majority of 
seventy-eight ; the numbers being oii» 
hundred and fourteen to thirty-six. 

70. Thirty years have now elapsed 
since this question, so vitally important 
to the national honour and public dna- 
racter of England, was thus fiercely de^ 
bated in parUameot and the nation: 
almost all the antors on the stage are 
dead, or have retired into the privacy 
of domesBtic Hfe, and the rapid Bucce»- 
SBon of otiier events has drawn pnUie 
interest into a different direction, and 
enabled us now to look bade upon it, 
with the ct^m f eethngs of retrespectiw 
justicft Impaiiiality compels the ad- 
mission, that the conduct of England 
in this transaction cannot be reviewed 
without feelings of regxetL Suhstanr 
tiaUy, the proceedings of the T^'"c*'«^ 
cabinet were justifiabla, and warranted 
by the drcumstances in winch they 
were placed: but formally, they were 
refireheanble, and forms enter into the 
essence of ju^ce in the tranaactiDna of 
nations It is true the treaty of Sb 
IldfifcHiso was a perfectiy fair gro und , 
for declaring war; the commutation^ 
treaty was a still fairer ; and even the 
agmamenta at Ferrol, if not esplained, 
might have warranted the withdrawing^ 
of the ambassador at Madrid, and com- 
mencement of hostilities* Spain was in 
the most delicate of all situationain re- 
lation to Qreat Britain, after agreeing 
to the enormous war-subsidy stipulated 
by that treaty; and this the Frendi 
lustorians cannot dispute^ since they* 
represent the accepting of a subsidy of 
£aO,000 aryear from England, by tho 
convention of the 3d December of that 
very year, as an overt act of hosti- 
lity on the part of Sweden against 
France. She was bound, therefore, in 
return for the finrbearance which over- 
looked such excessive provocatioUr to 
haire been studiously careful not to give 
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offence in any other particular; and 
oould not have complained if the crosS' 
ing of the Bidassoa by one French com- 
pany, or the arming of one frigate at 
Ferrol, had been followed by an imme- 
diate declaration of war on the part of 
Great Britain. 

71. But, admitting all this, conced- 
ing that ample ground for declaring war 
existed, the question remains, could the 
existence of these grounds warrant the 
commencement of hostilities without 
sueh a declaration, while the British 
ambassador was still at Madrid, and 
negotiations for the explaining- or re- 
moval of the grounds of complaint were 
Btill in dependence ? That is the mate- 
xial question ; and it is a question on 
whi(£ no defence can be maintained for 
the conduct of England True^ the de- 
claration of war would, in such circum- 
stances, have been a piece of form 
merely : true, it would not have avert- 
ed one shot from the treasure-frigates, 
and, on the contrary, led to their im- 
mediate capture instead of conditional 
detention. But it was a step which the 
usages of war imperatively required, 
«nd the want of which diHtingmsheg 



legitimate hostility from unanthorised 
piracy. A line apparently as unsub- 
stantial frequently separates the duel- 
list from the assassdn, or the legitimate 
acquirer of property from the highway 
robber; and they have much to answer 
for, who, in the tranaaoticms of nations 
which acknowledge no superior, d^>art 
from one formality which usage has 
sanctioned, or one security against spo- 
liation which a sense of justice has in^ 
troduced It is with painful feelings, 
therefore^ that the British historian 
must recount the circumstances of this 
melancholy transaction ; but it is a sub- 
ject of congratulation, that this injus- 
tice was committed to a nation which 
was afterwards overwhelmed by such a 
load of obligation. Like the Protestant 
martyr at the stake, England hdd her 
right hand in the flames till her of- 
fence was expiated by suffering; and 
if Spain was the scene of the daric- 
est blot on her character which the 
annals of the revolutionaiy war can 
exhibit, it was the theatre also of 
the most genei'ous devotion and the 
brightest glcHries which her history has 
to record 
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1. It were well for the memory of 
Kapoleon if the historian oould stop 
here, and, after having recounted the 
matchless glories of his military ex- 
ploits, conclude with the admirable 
wisdom of his civil administration, and 
the felicity with which, amidst so many 
difficulties, he reconstructed the dis- 
jointed elements of society after the 
Bevolution. But history is not made 
up wholly of panegyric ; and after dis- 
<^rgingthe pleasing duty of recoi'ding 
the great and comparatively blameless 
achievements which signalised the Con- 



sulate, there remains the painful task 
of narrating the foul transactions^ the 
dark and bloody deeds, which ushered 
in the Empire. Everything seemed to 
smile upon Napoleon. In uie civil ad- 
ministration, all were reconciled to the 
consulate for life, or submitted in si* 
lenee to an authorify which they could 
not resist. The army, dazzled by his 
brilliant exploits, had rallied round his 
standard, and sought only to give ex- 
pression to its admiration for the illus- 
trious chief who had raised to sueh an 
unprecedented height the glory of tho 
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Republican enngns. The people, worn 
out with the sufferings and anxieties of 
the Revolution, had joyfully submitted 
to a goTemment which had given them 
that first of blessings, security and pro- 
tection, and, forgetting the dreams of 
enthusiasm and the fumes of demo- 
cracy, returned to their separate pur- 
suits, and sought in the enjoyments of 
private life a compensation for the ex- 
perienced vanity of their political anti- 
cipations. But amidst these seemingly 
auspicious circumstances many seedis 
of latent evil existed, and discontent 
and di8satis£BM;tion prevailed to a great 
extent among the classes where they 
were least to be expected. 

2. This appeared, in an especial 
manner, among the generals and 
higher officers of the army. Bema- 
dotte, though brother-in-law to Joseph 
Buonaparte, was constantly in oppo- 
sition to the First Consul Eaiiy 
attached to republican principles, he 
viewed with undisguised jealousy the 
evident approaches which the chief 
magistrate was making to arbitrary 
power ; and in consequence of his in- 
fluence, a number of officers in his 
staff and in the garrison of Rennes 
voted against the consulate for life. 
Moreau, however, was the head of the 
malcontent party. On every occa- 
sion he made it a point to oppose, to 
the increasing splendour of military 
dress and the routine of court etiquette, 
the simplicity and imiformity of repub- 
lican costume. The conqueror of Aus- 
tria travei^sed, amidst crowds of bril- 
liant uniforms, the Place Carrousel, or 
the saloons of the Tuileries, in the 
plain dress of a citizen, without any 
sort of decoration. He declined on 
various pretences repeated invitations 
to the Tuileries, and at length was no 
longer asked to appear. He often 
manifested to the First Consul, when 
they met in public, a degree of cold- 
ness which must have estranged per- 
sons even less jealous of each other's 
reputation than the heroes of Marengo 
and Hohenlinden. Nothing could in- 
duce him to attend the ceremony per- 
formed in Notre-Dame on occasion of 
the concordat; and at a dinner of 
military men at his house on the same 



day, he openly expressed the greatest 
contempt for the whole proceeding: 
Female pique added to the many causes 
of discord which already existed be- 
tween these rival chiefs : Madame Hu- 
lot, his mother-in-law, and Madame- 
Moreau, his wife, were animated by 
the most violent jealousy at the eleva- 
tion of Josephine, and unceasingly , 
urged Moreau to step forward, and 
openly claim that place in sodety and 
the state to which his dignity and ser- 
vices so well entitled him. So far did 
this spirit of rivalry proceed, that 
Madame Moreau could not be hindered 
from breaking out into unseemly ex- 
pressions, when, on one occasion of a 
visit, she was detained a few minutes- 
waiting in the antechambers of Jose- 
phine; and on another she was only 
prevented by force from taking prece- 
dence, at a public assembly, of the wife- 
of the First Consul 

8. While Moreau was thus insensibly 
and unavoidably becoming the leader 
of the discontented republicans in 
Paris, circumstances were preparing^ 
for another distinguished general of 
the Revolution the chief direction of 
the royalist party. Escaped from the 
deseiis of Sinamari, Pichegru had found 
an asylum in London, where he entered 
into close correspondence with the 
French emigrants who endeavoured ia 
that capital to uphold the sinking cause 
of the monai*chy. His great abilities 
and acknowledged reputation procured 
for him the confidence of the British 
government, and he was occasionally 
consulted by them, especially in 1799, 
as to the probability of a royalist 
movement declaring itself in the south 
of France. On the renewal of the war, 
various attempts had been made by 
the royalist emigrants in London to 
effect an Insurrection in favour of the 
exiled family in different parts of 
France. The object of these at- 
tempts, of which the Count d'Artois 
and royal princes were cognisant^ 
though not Louis XVIIL, was the 
restoration of the Bourbons, and the 
effecting the expulsion of the First 
Consul from the throne ; but it formed 
no part of the plan of any design, at 
least in which any of the royal &mily 
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were participants, to imbrue their 
hands in his blood, or do aught to him 
that he had not repeatedly done to eveiy 
state with which he was in hostility/ 
The celebrated Ohouan chief, Gorges, 
was the soul of the conspiracy. He had 
resisted all the offera of the First Consul, 
who was anxious to engage him in his 
service ; and, in a secret interview, the 
elevation and disinterestedness of his 
character excited the admiration of 
thatkeen observer of human character.i* 
Since that time he had resided chiefly 
in London, and was deeply implicated 
along with Pichegru, in a conspiracy 
which had for its object to rouse the 
royalist party in France, and overturn 
the government of the First Consul. 

4. On the existence of these opposite 
elements of conspiracy, emanating from 
the extremes of the republican and 
royalist parties^ Fouch^ founded the 
project of uniting them in a conspiracy 
which might at once prove ruinous to 
both, and restore him to that oonsidei'a- 
tion in the eyes of the First Consul, 

♦ " I must do Louis XVIIL," said Napo- 
leon, "the justice to say, that I never ais- 
oovered his piuticipation in any plot against 
my life, although such were constantly in 
agitation elsewhere; his operations were con- 
fined to systematic plans and ideal changes." 
—Las Cases, ii. 368. — "The conspiracy," 
says Thiers, "was referred to Louis XVIIL, 
then at Warsaw. That prince, always on in- 
different terms with his brother the Count 
d'Artois, whose useless and imprudent acti- 
vity he disapproved, rejected the proposal" 
— Oonmlat et VSmpire, iv. 618. 

t " You caimot be permitted," said Napo- 
leon to him in 1800, "to remain in the Mor- 
bihau ; but I offer you the rank of lieuteu- 
ant-p;eneral in my armies." — "You do me in- 
justice," replied Georges ; " I have taken an 
oath of fidelity to the house of Bourbon, 
which I will never violate." The First Con- 
sul then offered him a pension of a hundred 
thousand francs if he would abandon the 
cause of the king and remain quiet ; but he 
was proof also agunst this temptation. He 
learned soon after that an order for his arrest 
had been given, and set off the same day for 
Boulogne, Grom whence, with M. Hyde de 
Neuvule, he reached England in safety. Na- 
poleon, alluding to this interview, olwerved 
— " Oeoxges evinced that elevation of charac- 
ter which belongs to a great mind ; but he 
was BO enthusiastic in favour of his own 
party, that we could come to no understand- 
ing. His mind was cast in the true mould ; 
in my hands he would have done great 
things. I knew how to appreciate his firm- 
ness of character; I would have given it a 
good direction." 



whichithadbeen hisunceasingobject to 
regain since his dismissal from office. 
The words of the senatus-consultun^ 
removing him from the police were? 
constantly present to his mind, — ^that. 
"if difficult circumstances should 
again arise, there was no one to whom 
the ministry of police might so fitly be 
intrusted;" and if he could only en- 
gage the two greatest generals in the 
Republic, next to the First Consul, in 
a conspiracy against his government, 
there seemed to be no doubt that he 
would attain the object of his ambi- 
tion. With this view, in the end of 
1803, he began to instigate some or 
their mutual friends to e£fect a recon- 
ciliation between these illustrious cha- 
racters. The Abb^ David was the^ 
first person employed in this service ;. 
but having been arrested and sent to- 
the Temple, his place was supplied hy 
General Lajolais, a relation of Generals- 
IQingen and Wurmser, who came to> 
London, arranged with Pichegru the-- 
period of his departure for Paris, and 
returned soon after to the Fi-ench. 
capital to prepare matters for his re- 
ception there. 

5. Meanwhile Georges, Polignac, and 
the other conspirators, had been landed 
on the coast of Normandy, and had 
cautiously and secretly advanced tO' 
Paris, not with the view of engaging- 
in any plot at that time, but to obtain 
accurate information as to the real 
state of the royalist party in the capitaL 
All their measures were known to th&. 
police by means of secret information 
communicated by Lajolais and other 
traitors in the pai*ty; the points of 
their descent, the places where they 
were to sleep eveiy night, were regu- 
larly detailed to Fouch^. Everything^ 
was made easy by the agents of the 
police. They were allowed to come 
to the capital, and remain there for a 
considerable time unmolested Severait' 
meetings took place between Geoi^eSy 
Pichegru, Lajolais, and the other leaders; 
of the party, and Moreau had a con- 
ference with Pichegru on the Boule- 
vard de la Madeleine, and another in 
his own house. The principles of 
Moreau, however, were those of the 
Revolution, and therefore it was im- 
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posiible tfaaib be oould agree with lihe 
royaliBtfl upon ultmior measiiraB) how- 
ever hostile they might both be to the 
Fint Consul/ In truth, the only pur- 
pose of the conferenoes was to put the 
Chouan chiefs in possession of thoTiews 
of this illustrious leader of the repub- 
lican pai-ty. The agents of Fouch6 
had given the royalists to underatand 

*The aoearate intelUffence which the secret 
pofioe of Fouchtf bad of all the procoediufftof 
the royaUst leaders, aud the art with which 
they led them into the snare prepared for 
them, is completely proved by tlie proclama- 
tion pabllshed bv the gfoverament on the day 
of their arrest. "In the year 1808." said 
Begnier, the liead of the police, ** a criminal 
reconciliation took place between Pichegru 
and Moreau, two men between whom honour 
should have placed an eternal barrier. The 
police seized at Calais one of their agents at 
the moment when he was preparing to re- 
turn for the second time to England. In his 
possession were fbund all the documents 
-which proved the really of aa aooommodar 
tion iixexplicable on any other principle bait 
the bond which crime occasions. Meanwhile 
the plot advanced. Ls^olais^ the friend and 
CQBfidant of Picheeru, passed over secretly 
from Paris to Lonaon, and from London to 
Fsxis» communicating to Moreau the senti- 
ments of Pichegru, aud to Pichegru those of 
of Moreau. The brigands of Georges were 
all this time preparing, underhand at Paris^ 
the execution of their joint projects. A place 
was fixed on between Dieppe aud Treport, at 
a distance from observation, where the brig- 
ands of England, brought thither in Englidi 
shii>s of war, disembarked without Iwing 
perceived, and there they met with persons 
corrupted to receive them — ^men paid to guide 
them during the night, from one station to 
another, as fiur as Paris. There they foond 
rooms ready hired for them by trusty guar- 
dians; they lodged in different quarters at. 
Ghaillot, in the Rue du Bac, in the Faubourg 
8t If aroean, in the Marais. Georges and eight 
hr%ands first disembarked ; then Coster St 
Victor and ton others ; and in the first days 
of this month a third party arrived, consist- 
ing of Pichegru, Li^olais, and others; the 
co«upirators met at the fieurm of La Potterie; 
Georges and Pichegru arrived at Paris. They 
lodg^ in the same house, surrounded l^ 
thirty brigands, whom Qeoiges commanded. 
They met with (General Moreau ; the day, the 
hour, the place, where the first oonfecence 
was held, were known ; a second was fixed 
on, but not accomplished : athirdanda fourth 
took place in the house of Moreau himself. 
Tlie traces of OsOTges and Pichegxn have 
been followed from house to house ; those 
who aided in their debarkation; those who, 
under cloud of night, conducted them frx>m 
post to post ; these who gave them an ssylum 
at Paris, their confidants, their scoomplices, 
Lsjdais, the chief go-between, and General 
Moreau, have been arrested.'* — Boua. v. 298- 
2»6. 



that> MoitMUL would readily enter into 
their views;, but in this they socn. 
found that they had beea eompleteily 
deceived; and accordingly it was proved 
at the trial, that Moreau deehwad to 
Pichegru that he knew of no conspiraoy 
whatever ; and that Polignac was heavd 
to say to one of the party, *' All is 
going wrong; we do not uadexstaad 
each other : Moreau does not keep his 
woixl; W6 have been deceived." Duh 
couiagedby these appeaaraaces, thecon- 
spirators wwe about to leave Paria» 
and Georges was on the point of aettiD^ 
out for La y endi6e.*f* 

6. But matters had now arrived at 
that point when Fouch^ deemed it ezr 
pedient to divulge the infonnation h» 
had acquired, and reap the fruit of hiB 
intrigues. He had previouidy writtea 
to Napoleon that " tiie air waa foil of 
poniards," and prqxared him, by t»^ 
riooa myaterioua cominunieatiom^ ta 
expect some important intdligenca. 
Regnier, who wae intnutfeed yn^, thA 
duties, though not the situation. o£ 
minister of policy was totally ignorant 
of what was going forward, and confi* 
dently maintained that Picht^gru had 
dined a few days before in the nei^- 
bourhood of London, when Fouch^ ar> 
rived vrith evidence that he had beea 
for some time in Paris. Napoleon upon 
this devolved the further conduct of 
the affikir upon the ex-minister^ w]EM]0e( 
superior information was now dearly 
manifested, and the immediate chaz^ 
of the matter was intruated to Real, one 
of his creatures, with orders tatake hia 

f This is estabnshed hy the testamoay of 
Napoleon himself:— "Real (the head of the 
police) told me," said Napimnoi, '* tiist what 
Moreau and Fichegra were together, tt^tj 
oould not come to an underatanding, as 
Georges would undertake nothing but for 
the interest of the Bourbons. He had there- 
fore a plan, but tforeau had none ; he wished 
to overturn my power, but had no person in 
view to put in my place. It was no wondsr, 
therefore, they could not come to terms of 
agreement.**— BouR. vi. 160.— M. Pioot, a se- 
cret egent employed in the aflhhr, said in his 
deposition, *'That frequently he had heard 
them speak of General McMreau ; and that the 
chiefs had repeated in his pr ooo nce thattbsf 
were sorry the princes bad mtroduoed Moreau 
into the amir ; but that he was igneiant when 
Georges had seen Moreau.'* — TtoitiitMJkd^ 
ration de L<mu Pieot, 14th FMsroary 1804; 
Thibbs^ iv. 666. 
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iBBtmciioBB from Fofich^ alone. At 
lexqi^ matters being ripe tar the de- 
ntmemewtf the whole Buspected persons, 
to the number of forty^fiv^ -with the 
exception of Moreau, Geoa.'geB, and 
Pichegru, who had not yet hem dis' 
corered, were arrested at once in Paris, 
and thrown into prison. Among them 
were two jonng men of noble family 
and generous dispositions, destined to 
WL melanoholy celebrity in future times, 
— Counts Armand and Juks Polignac 
Moxeau was the first of the three who 
was seized. Charles d'Hozier, one of 
the prisoners^ had attempted to com- 
mit suicide in prisoB^ and his dying 
deelarations, wherein he had implicated 
that general, were made use of as a 
ground to order his arrest, although 
the subsequent report by Begnier ad- 
mitted that the police hadbeenthrcnigh- 
out privy to all his meetings witii the 
'ConsiMrators. Betoming from his coun- 
try estate to Plaris, he was seized and 
conveyed to the Temple ; and on the 
morning of the 17th, all Paria was 
astonished by tfaa following order of 
the day, adcbessed to the garrison of 
the capital r ^ Fifty brigands have pe- 
netrated into the eapital ; Gorges aud 
Cteasral Pichegra were at tiieir head. 
Their coming was oeoasioned by a man 
who is yet numbered among our de- 
fenders — ^by Qeneral Moreau, who was 
jestwday eons^ned to liie hands of 
the national justice. Their desiga was^ 
after having assassinated the First Con- 
sul, to have delivered over France to 
the horras of a dvil war, and all tiie 
terrible eoavulsioDS of a counter-reTfr* 
lution." 

7. No words can convey on adequate 
idea of the eonsbwnation which pre- 
vailed in Paris on this intelligence being 
promulgated. Moreau was looked up 
to by a numerous and po'Werful party, 
espedaUy in the amq^, as one of tibe 
greatest men of the Revolution.; his 
navhe was rendered illustrious by the 
most gloiious exploits ; the simpUeil^ 
and modesfy of his piivate life had Icmg 
endeared lum to all classes, and espe- 
cially to the numerous body who were 
enamoured of r^mblican manners. To 
find so illustrious a name coupled with 
those whom they regarded as brigands, 



to hear tiie known supporter of repub- 
lican principles accused of a design to 
bring about a counter-revolution, was 
so violent a revulrion, so inconceivable 
a change, as to excite in the highest 
degree the suspicions and passions oi 
the people; The Bevoluttonists re> 
garded Moreau as the leader <^ their 
party, and the only consistent supporter 
of their principlea ; the soldiers locked 
back witii pride to his military achieve' 
ments, and burned with indignation at 
the incredible imputations cast upon, 
his honour; the ancient and ill-eztin- 
gmshed jealousy of the Armies of Italy 
and the Rhxne^ broke forth again with 
redoubled foxy ; the latter openly mur- 
mured at his arrest^ and declared that 
the First Consul was about to saerifioa 
the greatest general of the Republic ta 
his ambitious deeignft He had then, 
good cause to congratulate himself thai 
Richepanseand twenty-five thousand 
of the conquerors of HohNiluiden. had 
met with an untimely end on the ^ores 
of St Domingo.* 

8. Napoleon, hofwever, was not inti- 
midatsd. The arrest of Moreau waa 
soon followed up by that of Pichegro, 
111^ was seiaad in his bed a £artni^t 
G^ter; Itwasnotwiilioutdifficultythat 
this rcnownedleader was madepxiacaier; 
his reacfy'piesfisee of mind, ufxfansntnd 
spirii^ aiid prodigioQS peraonalstzangth,, 
rendfived it no eai^ matter to seeuns' 
him eifea under drcumstanoea the most 
fivfourable to the asBsilantH. He waa 
at length betrayed by an old 'fidend, in 
whose house he had sought refiagai^ 
This infiimoua wretch^ who was named 

♦"The crisis," m^a Napoleon, **was of 
the meet violent kixul : public opinion was 
in a state oi farmentation; the sincerity of 
government; the reality of the censpiracy, 
were incessantly called in question. All the 
violent passions were awakened; the ru- 
mours of change were incesaaat ; the storm 
was traznendous."— Las QjkSEa, vii MS, and 
iU. 861. 

t "Fichegni's seizure was owing to his 
generosity in declining to receive another 
asylimv where he woum have been perfectly 
safe. An old aide-de-camp of his, M. La- 
gren^e^ who had retired from the service 
some years before, and a man of undoubted 
honour^ bescHight him to take reftige in his 
house ; but he positively refused to «idanjger, 
by accepting the ofibr, a man who had given 
80 striking a proof of attachment to his per- 
son."— BouB, vL 11, 12. 
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Leblanc, had the baseness to reveal his 
place of retreat for a hundred thousand 
crowns. " His treachery," says Napo- 
leon, " was literally a disgrace to hu- 
manity." Guided by this traitor, and 
fully informed as to the means of re- 
sistance which Pichegru always had at 
his command, aparty of police, strongly 
armed, entered his bedroom at nighty 
by means of false keys, furnished by 
their perfidious assistant. They found 
the general asleep, with a lamp burn- 
ing on a table near the bed, and loaded 
pistols by his side. Advancing on tip- 
toe, they overturned the table so as to 
extinguish the lights and sprang upon 
their victim before he was aware of 
their approach. Suddenly awaking, he 
exerted his strength wi& undaunted 
resolution, and struggled long and vio- 
lently with the assailants. He was at 
length, however, overpowered by num- 
bers, bound hand and foot, and con- 
ducted, naked as he was, to the Temple. 
The arrest of Pichegru was immedi- 
ately followed by a decree of the se- 
nate^ which suspended for two years 
trial by jury in all the departments of 
the Republic, " for the crimes of trea- 
son, attempts on the person of the First 
Consul, or the exterior or interior secu- 
ril^oftheRepublia" For this purpose 
the tribunals were organised in a differ- 
ent manner, agreeably to the direction 
ofthelawof28dFloreal,1802. All the 
persons accused in Paris were sent for 
trial to the tribunal of the department 
of the Seine, where trial by jury had 
been suspended. 

9. Georges, however, was still at li- 
berty although a rigid blockade pre- 
vented his leaving Paris ; but he did 
not long escape the vigilance of the 
police. On the 9th March he was ar- 
rested as he was crossing the Place of 
the Od^on, at seven in Uie evening, in 
a cabriolet. He never went abroad 
without being armed ; his capture in 
that public manner cost the life of one 
man, whom he shot dead as he stopped 
his horse, and he desperately wounded 
another who advanced to seize him in 
the carriage. He was instantly con- 
ducted to the Temple, and treated with 
such I rigour, that, when Louis Buona- 
parte went to see him the next day in 



prison, he found him lying on: his mat- 
tress, with his hands strongly manacled, 
and bound across his breast — a spec- 
tacle which excited the indignation of 
that humane prince, as well as that of 
General Lauriston, who was. present, 
on the occasion. When examined be- 
fore the judge of police, Geozges openly 
avowed his intention to oveortum the 
First Consul " What was your motive 
for coming to Paris? — To attack the 
First Consul — What were your means 
of attack I — By force. — ^Where did yon 
expect to find the means of applying- 
force ? — In all Franc& — There is then 
a conspiracy extending over all France,, 
under the direction of you and your 
accomplices? — No; but there was a. 
riunion of force at Paris. — What were 
the projects of yourself and your asso- 
ciates?--To place a Bourbon in the 
room of the Fint Consul — What Bour- 
bon did youmean to place on the throne? 
— Louis Xavier Stanislaus formerly, 
whom we now designate Louis XVIlL 
— What weapons were you to use ? — 
Weapons sinoilar to those of his escort 
and guard." Moreau, however, was- 
treated in a very different manner ; he 
met with the most respectful attention, 
and was surrounded by military men 
who would not have permitted any 
insult to be offered to so illustrious a- 
character. 

10. On the day after the arrest of 
Gkorges, a meeting of the council of 
state was held, in which Napoleon took 
a step firom which his memory will 
never recover. He decided the fate of 
the DuKB d'Enghizk. This young- 
prince, son to the Duke de Bourbon, 
and a lineal descendant of the great 
Cond^, was bom, apparently to the 
highest destinies, at Chantilly, on 2d 
August 1 772. While yet a boy, he ao> 
companied his father in his flight frooa 
Paris on Julyl6,1789,andhadeversince 
remained in exile, atUched to the noble 
but unfortunate corps which, under 
the Prince of Cond6, continued, througlk 
adverse equally as prosperous fortune, 
faithful to the cause of the monarchy. A. 
noble countenance, a commanding air, 
and dignified expression, bespoke, even 
to a passing observer, his illustrious 
descent^ while the affability of hia 
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manners and generoeity of his cha- 
racter jostly endeared him to his nu- 
merous companions in adversity. On 
all occasions in which they were called 
into action, these shining qualities dis- 
played themBelves. Ever the foremost 
in advance, he was the last to retreat^ 
and by his skill and bravery eminently 
contributed to the brilliant success 
gained by the emigrant corps at Bei*t- 
>^eim in an early period of the war. 
On that occasion a number of Repub- 
lican prisoners fell into the hands of 
ihe Royalists; the soldiers loudly de- 
manded that some reprisals should be 
made for the sanguinary laws of the 
Convention, which had doomed so many 
of their comi'ades to the scaffold ; but 
the young prince replied, " The blood 
of our companions, shed in the mostjust 
of causes, demands a nobler vengeance. 
Let them live. They are Frenchmen, 
they are unfortunate ; I put them under 
the safeguard of your honour and hu- 
manity." * 

11. It was on the fate of a prince 
thus richly endowed with every noble 
virtue, that the council of state, under 
the presidenoe of the First Consul, sat 

* The Prince of Cond^ grandfiither of the 
Duke d'Enghien, had acted in an equally 
-generous manner, when a proposal was made 
to him by a person who ofibred to assassi- 
nate the First Consul. In a letter to the 
Count d'Artois, he gives the following ac- 
count of the transaction: — "Yesterday, a 
man arrived here (in London) on foot^ as he 
said, from Paris to Calais. His manner was 
j^entle, and tone of voice sweet, notwith- 
atonding the errand on which he came. Un- 
derstanding that you were not here, he came 
to me at eleven o'dock in the morning, and 
proposed, with the greatest simplidty, to get 
quit of Uie usurper in the most expeditious 
-manner. I did not give him time to conclude 
the details of his prq)ect, but instantlv re- 
jected them with the horror they were fitted 
to inspire, assuring him, at the same time, 
that ifyou were here you would do the same ; 
that we should ever be the enemies of the 
man who had usurped the power and throne 
of our king, as long as he excluded him from 
it; that we had combated him with open 
arms, and would do so again, if an occasion 
«hould present itself; but that we would 
never carry on hostility by such means, which 
were suited only to the Jacobins; and that, 
if they betook themselves to crimes, certainly 
we should not follow their example. I then 
aent for the Baron de Boll, who confirmed all 
that I had said of your determination in that 
respect "--Jt^^Watum deM. le Puo dk Bo- 
vioo, 49; FUcu Jwt. No. 1. 



at Paris on the lOth of March 1804. So 
resolved had Napoleon been to arrest 
and put to death a prince of the blood, 
that he had previously sent down Sa- 
vary to the coasts of Biville, where the 
landing of one was expected, with 
orders instantly, on seizure, to deUver 
the prince, whoever he might be, to a 
military commission, and have him 
shot.t And having now got his suspi- 
cions fixed on the Duke d'Enghien, he 
had been studying the maps of the 
Rhine all morning, to devise the best 
mode of his arrest. It appeared from 
the depositions of two of the prisonera 
who had been apprehended, tluit a mys- 
terious person had been present at 
some of the meetings of the Boyalist 
chiefs, who was treated by Georges 
with the utmost respect, and in whose 
presence none of the persons assembled 
sat down.:}: Suspicion turned on some 
prince of the blood as the only person 
to whom these marks of respect were 
likely to be shown ; and no one was 
thought to answer the description so 
completely as the Duke d'Enghien, who 
at that period was at Ettenheim, a 
chateau situated on the right bank of 
the Rhine, in the territories of the 
Duke of Baden, and four leagues from 
Strassburg. A confidential officer was 
despatched to that city to make in- 
quiry; he ascertained that the duke 
was frequently at its theatre, lived a 
very retured life, was sometimes absent 
for ten or twelve days together, and 
appeared passionately fond of hunting, 
in which the greater part of his time 
was employed. On this slender basis 
did this iniquitous council of state, 
under the immediate direction of Napo- 
leon, hold it established that the Duke 

t Thjbbs' ConnUat et VBmpirtt iv. 567. 

I The description they gave was as follows : 
— " Bvery ten or twelve days, their master 
received a visit from a person with whose 
name they were unacquainted, but who was 
evidently a man of higo importance. He ap> 
peared to be about thirtyAix years of age, 
nis hair was light, his height and size of oixli- 
nary dimensions, his dress elegant; he was 
always received with great respect, and when 
he entered the apartment ail present rose, 
and remained standing, without the excep- 
tion even of MM. Polignac and Bivite^ He 
was frequently closeted with Geoi^ges^ and on 
these occasions they were always alone." — 
Bovioo's Jfemotr, 11. 
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df Engbicfi was the zoysteriofOB sixanger 
alladed to in. the depositioiiB of Geoiges' 
aBsoeiafaefl. Upon this Napoleon him- 
aelf dictated and eigned an order for 
his arreat in a nentiral temtory, ivith 
such minute directions lor the seizure 
of the prinoe and his conveyance to 
Strassbm^ tihat it waa evident his de- 
Btruction was already Teeolyed on.* 
Oambac^r^ the second ocmsul, wfao 
had Toted in the C<mvcation far &e 
death of Louis, made the strongest re- 
monstranoeB against this proposed mea- 
sure, especially its aocomidjabmatt by 
means of a yiolation of the -neutnJ ter- 
ritory of Baden; but Kapoleon out 
him short by the observation, — " Tou 
have became singuhiriy chary of the 
blood of the Bourbons. I Imow and 
respect ih» motive which makies jou 
speak so ; it is your devotion to me. 
I -diankyou, but I will not submit to 
be killed without defending myself. 
I am determined to make these people 
trembJie ; I will teadi them to remain 
quiet."+ 

12. The trutkwas, tibtattbe unfortu- 
nate prince was at Etbenheim, on ac- 
count of a passion with which he was 
inspired for the Princess de Rohan, an 
emigrant lady of distinction in that 

* Napoleon enjoined the officer intrufltad 
with tne mission to take two hundred ditt- 
goons; and send three hun<h«d more, with 
four pieces of light cannon, to Eehl, and a 
hundred men, with two pieces o£ caatmoD, 
from New Brisach.— Rovioo, ii 266; PUcet 
Just. No. 1. 

t The Consul Oambac<Si^ had the eourage 
openly to opptoae the proposed arrest of the 
Duke d'Enghien.. He endeavoured to show 
the danger with which a resolution of that 
kind was ftaught both at home and abroad, 
and the character of Tlolenoe whidx it could 
not fail to imprint on the government of the 
First Consul. He urged especially the con- 
sideration that it would foe sufficimtly serious 
toarrest, condemn, and execute aprinoe of the 
blood royal, even taken in the act upon the 
soil of France ; but that toseek him on foreign 
ground was, independent of the violation of 
territoryit involved, to sdze him with every 
appearance of innocence in his &>vour, and to 
give him the whole prestige of an iix£unous 
abuse of power. He besought the First Con- 
sul, fbr the sake of his own glory, for the 
honour of his government, not to sanction an 
act which restored his government to the cate- 
gory of that revolutionary rule from which he 
%aA taken such pains to separate it in general 
estimation."— CAMaAOBRxs^ Meaunn, it 297 : 
TmxBS, Coimlai A I'Smpirt, iv. fi93-6M. 



neighbouibood, and it was to visit faar 
that he was abeentforthe periods whioh, 
as it seentasd to ^she aoE^icious nmtd o£ 
the First Consul, could have been for 
no other purpose but to concert mea- 
snares with Geoi^ges i& the French me- 
tropolis, fiis Bsode of Jcfe is thus de* 
scribed by Bavasy, who afterwards was 
so -deeply implicated in his executioii. 
^ Severai emigrants had arrived in the 
environs, and were imtertainied by tbe 
prince. He imas passionately &nd of 
the diase, had a iiawon de oaur witha 
Frenoh huly who shared his esile, and 
was frequently absent for several days 
together. This may eauly be conceived, 
when it is TeooUsscted what a passion 
for the chase is, and what the attrac- 
tions of the mountszns «f the JBlack 
Forast." luTeality, he luid never been 
at Paris stall, nor engaged in any con- 
spkaej whatever against either the 
govemsaent or life of the First Gonaul ; 
and the mysterious stranger who was 
supposed to be him, in the confiereBoas 
with Qeorges, afterwardfi turned out 
to bePicbegni. 

1& The dwigns laf the Fiat Ckmsnl 
were too faithfully carried isKto effiscA. 
The execution of the order was in- 
trusted to General Ordaner, who, fol- 
lowing punctually the difections he 
had received, set out from ^ew Bri- 
sach with three hundred gens-d'armes, 
and arrested the prince in his bed at 
night on the 15th March, in Ettenheiao, 
on the German side of the Rhine. He 
was immediately conducted to Strass- 
burg, with all his papers and aU the 
persons in the house, and intell^;enoe 
despatched i«o Paris by the telegraph 
of his arrest. When it was known nt 
the Tuileries that he had been aeiaed^ 
Josephine^ who never foiled to exert 
her in£uence on behalf of misfortunie, 
imploi*ed the First Consul to show 
mercy. She threw hers^ on her 
knees, and earnestly begged his life : 
but he said, with a stem aiiv "Mind 
your own matters ; these are not the 
afiEairs of women ; let me alone." Hia 
violence on this occasion exceeded any- 
thing that had been witnessed since the 
terrible explosion of jealousy on hia 
return from Egypt. He was so pre- 
possessed with the idea that the Bour- 
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boB piinoes were one and all leagued 
in a pkt against his life, that he was 
meapfthie of ^seroisiiig the natural 
^oweis of his mind in consideriug 
ihe evidence <m ^e subject. "I 
am r88olT«d/' said he, ^ to put an end 
to theae conspiracies ; if the emigrants 
will oonqKre, I will cause them to be 
ahoi. I am told there are some of 
them ooBoealed in the hotel of M. de 
Cobentzell" (the Atastrian ambassa- 
dor) ; '' I do not believe it ; if it were 
•BO^ I would shoot Cobentzell along 
w^ them. The Bourbons must be 
taught that they are not to sport with 
Mfewith impunity; such matters are 
not child's play." 

14. M. Talleyrand, aware of the im- 
minent danger which the duke ran if 
he continued in his residence at E^tten- 
heim, had secretly sent him warning 
to remove, through the lady to whom 
he was attached at that place, and simi- 
hor inteUigence waa at the same time 
transmitted by the King of Sweden, 
by means of his minister at Carlsnihe. 
It angmeots our regret at the issue of 
this melancholy tale, that he was only 
prevented from availiiig himself of the 
intelligence, oud escaping the danger, 
by the tardiness of the Austrian au- 
thorities in procuring him pas8p<ntB. 
Upon receiving the warning he resolved 
to join his grandfather, but in doing so 
it was necessary that he should pass 
throrngh part of the Austrian terri- 
tories. The English ambassador at 
Vienna wrote for tiiis purpose to the 
Austdan government to demand a pass- 
port for the duke, and it was their 
tardiness in answering that occasioned 
the delay, which permitted his arrest 
by Napoleon and cost him his life. 
O^ers arrived at Strassburg from 
Paris, on the 18th March, to have the 
Duke d'Engfaien forthwith forwarded 
to the capital The carriage which 
conveyed him arrived at the barriera 
of Pans on the 20th, at eleven o'clock, 
forenoon. He was there stopped, and 
detained for above five horn's, until 
orders were received from the First 
Consul. No coimcil was summoned ; 
Kapoleon took upon himself alone the 
disposal of his fate. At four in the 
evening orders arrived to have him 



conducted by the exterior barriers to 
y mosNKES— an ancient castellated for- 
tress of great strength, a mile and a 
half beyond the Fauboui^ St Antoine, 
which had been long used as a state 
prison — and it was dark before he ar- 
rived there. A century and a half be- 
fore, his ancestor the great Cond^ had 
been impriscmed in the same fortress 
by orders of Cardinal Mazarin. Every- 
thing was already prepared for his re- 
ception; not only his chamber was 
ready, but his grave was dug. 

15. No sooner was Napoieon in- 
formed of the arrival of the I>uke 
d'Enghien at the barriers, than he 
wrote out and signed an order* for his 
immediate delivery to a military com- 
mission, to be tried for bearing arms 
against the Republic, for having been 
in the pay of England, and engaged in 
the plots set on foot by that power 
against the external and internal secu- 
rity of the Republic Murat united 
hip entreaties to those of Josephine, 
but without effect. Napoleon received 
his representations with a severe air, 
taxed Murat with pusillanimity, aaid 

♦ The order was as follows : — 

"Paris, 29 Vent6se,Aim. 12. 

*^ The gorenunent of the Bepublie decree 
SB follows : — 

" Art 1.— The late Duke d'Enghien, ac- 
cused of having borzte arms against the Re- 
public ; of having been and still beins; in the 
pay of England ; of being engaged in the plots 
set on foot by that power against the external 
and internal security of the Republic, shall 
be delivered over to a military commission, 
composed of seven members named by the 
governor of F!Eai% who shall aBsen:ibleatVin- 
oennes. 

"The grand judge, minister of war, and 
greneral governor of Paris, are charged with 
the execution of the present decree. 

" The First Consul, 

(Signed) Buonapa&tk. 

" By the First Consul, 

(Si£^iecO HuoHES Mabbt. 

" A true copy. 
" The general-in-chief, governor of Paris, 

(Signed) Murat.'* 

See Memoir* de M. Dupin mr les actes de 
la Commission MUitaire pour juger le Due 
d'Bnghien, 38; Piices JwA. No. 2. 

In Murat's order, fbllowing on this decree, 
the commission was directed to "assemble 
imxMdiaMy at the castle of Vincennes, to take 
cognisance, without separating, of the ac- 
cused, on the charges set forth in the decree 
of the government"— iWtf. 98. 
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oaid he would spare his cowardice, by 
himself signing the order, which he 
-accordingly did. It was directed to 
Murat, the governor of Paris, who 
forthwith sent for Oeneral Hullin and 
-six of the senior colonels of regiments 
in Paris, to form a military commis- 
jsion. They immediately proceeded to 
Vincennes, where they found Savary, 
with a strong body of gendarmerie 
>d*ilUe, in possession of the castle and 
^all the avenues leading to its approach. 
The subsequent proceedings cannot be 
better given than in the words of M. 
Harel, the govenior of the castle. " In 
"the evening of the 20th March, when 
the prince arrived at the barrier, they 
4sent to inquire of me whether I could 
lodge a prisoner in the castle. I an- 
swered that I could not, as no rooms 
were in repair but my own chamber 
.and the council halL They desired 
me to prepare a room for a prisoner, 
who would arrive in the evening, and 
to dig a grate in the court, I said that 
would not be easy, as the court was 
paved. They replied, I must then 
^nd another place; and we fixed on 
the ditch, where in efifect it was pre- 
pared. The prince aiTived at seven in 
4he evening ; he was dying of cold and 
hunger, but his air was by no means 
melancholy. As his room was not yet 
ready, I received him into my own, 
.and sent out to get food in the village. 
The prince sat down, to table, and in- 
Tited me to partake his refreshments. 
He put many questions about Vin- 
•cennes, and told me he hadbeen brought 
up in the environs of the castle, and 
•conversed with much kindness and 
affability. He repeatedly asked. What 
do they want with me ? what ai*e they 
going to do with me ? — ^but these ques- 
tions made no alteration in his tran- 
quillity, and indicated no disquietude. 
My wife, who was unwell, was in bed 
in an alcove in the same room, con- 
xsealed by a tapestry ; her emotion was 
wextreme, for she was foster-sister to 
the prince, had enjoyed a pension from 
hia family before the Revolution, and 
she at once recognised him by his 
-voice." 

16. The duke went to bed shortly 
«fter; but before he had time to fall 



asleep the officers arrived, and conduct- 
ed him into the council* chamber. G^e- 
neral Hullin and six other officers were 
there assembled ; Savary appeared soon, 
after the interrogatories began, and 
took his station in front of the fire, 
immediately behind the president's 
chair. The accused was charged with 
" having borne arms against the Repub- 
lic ; with having offered his services to 
the English government, the enemies 
of the French people ; with having re- 
ceived and accredited the agents of the 
English government, and furnished 
them with the means of obtaining in- 
telligence, and conspired with tiiem 
against the exterior and interior secu- 
rity of the state ; with having put him- 
self at the head of an assemblage of 
emigrants and others in the pay of 
England, formed on the firontieni of 
France in the territory of Baden ; car- 
ried on communications in Strass- 
burg calculated to disturb the peace 
of the adjoining departments, and 
favour the views of England; and 
being engaged in the conspiracy set 
on foot at Paris against the life of the 
First Consul, and being about, in case 
of its success, to enter France." The 
law, in such a case, required that a 
counsel should be allowed to the' ac- 
cused ; but none was permitted to the 
prince, and he was obliged, at midnight^ 
to enter unaided upon his defence. 

17. No evidence whatever wasbrought 
forward against the accused ; no wit- 
nesses were examined; the documen- 
tary evidence consisted only of one 
single writing, namely, tikie act of accu- 
sation.* The whole case against him 
rested upon the answers he gave to the 
interrogatories put by the commission, 
and they were clear, consistent, and 
unequivocal, openly avowing the truth, 
but containing not one single admission 
which could be tortured into evidence 
of his culpability. " There were," says 
Savary, the warmest apologist of Napo- 
leon, ** neither documents, nor proofs, 

• * ' There was, " aavB Savary, ' * only one do- 
cument for the whole case of accusation and 
acquittal— the decree of the consuls of the 
SOtn March. The minute of the Judgment re- 
joorded at Vincennes bore literally ' Exami- 
nation of the papers both of accusation and ac- 
quittal to th« nwnbtr of one,' "— Rovzoo, ii. 851. 
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nor wiicesseB, against the prince ; and 
in his declaration he emphatically de- 
nied the accusation brought against 
him.* His connections with England, in 
the rank in which he was bom, his cor- 
respondence with his grandfather, the 
Prince of Cond^, could not be consi- 
dered as evidence of any conspiracy. 
And eyen if it had been otherwise, what 
judge is so ignorant as not to know that 
the admissions of an accused person are 
never sufficient to condemn him, if un- 
supported by other testimony?" — "I 
must confess," says General HuUin, 
''the prince presented himself before 
us with a noble assurance; he indig- 
nantly repelled the aspersion of having 
been, directly or indirectly, engaged in 
any conspiracy against the life of the 
First Consul, but admitted having 
borne arms against France, saying, mth 
a courage and resolution which foroade 
us even for his own sake to make him 
vary on that point, * that he had main- 
tained the rights of his family, and that 
a Cond^ could never re-enter France 

* The material parts of the declaration were 
as follows : — 

Being asked if he had taken up arms against 
France, he answered, "That he had served 
through the whole war ; that he had never 
been in England, but had received a pension 
tcoih that power, and had no other means of 
subsistenoe ; that he had resided for two years 
and a half at Ettenheim in the Brisgau, by 
permission ftrom the sovereigns of that coun- 
try; that he had applied for permission to 
reside at Friburg, also in the Brisgau, and 
remained only at Ettenheim for the pleasures 
of the chase ; that he had corresponded with 
his grand&ther in London, and also with his 
father, whom he had never seen since 179d ; 
that he had been commander of the advanced 
guard since 1796, and acted with the ad- 
vanced guurd before that time ; that he had 
never seen General Pichegru, and had no con- 
nection whatever with him ; that he knew 
he desired to see him, but he congratulated 
himself upon his not having seen him, if it 
were true that he had intended to make use 
of the "^e means ascribed to him ; that be 
had no connection with (General Dumourier, 
and never saw him ; and that since the peace 
he had occasionally corresponded with some 
of his comrades in the interior of the Re- 
public on tiieir own a£G»irs and his, but no 
correspondence had taken place of the kind 
alluded to in the interrogatory." 

The iniquities committed on the trial of 
the Duke d'Enghien were so numerous as to 
render it one of the most atrocious proceed- 
ings recorded in historv. 1. The neutral ter- 
ritory of the Grand-Duke of Baden was vio- 
VOL. V. 



but with arms in his hands. My birth, 
my opinions, render me for ever the 
enemy of your government.' " 

18. At the conclusion of his de- 
claration, the prince added : *' Before 
signing the present proch verhcU, I 
earnestly request to be permitted to 
have a private audience of the First 
Consul My name, my rank, my ha- 
bits of thought, and the horror of 
my situation, induce me to hope that 
he will accede to that demand." A 
member of the conmiission proposed 
that the request should be forwarded 
to Napoleon ; but Savary, who was be- 
hind the president, represented that 
such a demand was inopportune. The 
request^ however, made such an impres- 
sion, that when the sentence was about 
to be made out» the president took up 
the pen, and was beginning to write a 
letter, expressing the wish of the prince 
to have an interview with Napoleon ; 
but Savaiy whispered to him, *' What 
are you about ?" — " I am writing," said 
he, ** to the First Consul, to express the 

lated by an armed force.' without a shadow 
of reason, to arrest an individual engaged in 
no overt acts of hostility, upon the mere sus- 
picion of his being engaged m correspondence 
with the conspirators m France. 2. The ar- 
rest was illegal, on the footing of having borne 
arms against the Republic ; for the decrees 
of the Convention and Directory on that sub- 
ject, inhuman as they were, applied only to 
emigrants tsJcen in France, or in any enemj^s 
or conquered countiy, and Baden was neither 
the one nor the other, but a friendly state. 
S. The laws against the emigrants did not 
apply to the Bourbons, who werd a class apart^ 
and were for ever banished from the French 
territory ; and, even such as these laws were, 
they had been universally mitigated in prac- 
tice since the accession of the First Consul. 
4. The military commission was inconopetent 
to try plots undertaken against the Repub- 
lic, the cognisance of these being confined to 
the ordinary tribunals. 5. The whole pro- 
ceedings at Vinoennes were illegal, as having 
been carried on, contrary to law, in the night ; 
as no defender or counsel was assigned to the 
accused ; as no witnesses or documents were 
adduced against him ; as his declarations ad- 
mitted nothing criminal, and, if they had, 
they would not per h have warranted a con- 
viction ; as the conviction did not specify of 
what he was foimd guilty, and left a bUmk 
for the laws under which the sentence was 
pronounced— all directly in the face of statu- 
tory enactments.— See an able Memoir hy 
DuPiN, i. 20 ; DiMutwn, det Acta d$ la Com- 
miMion MUUaire pour jvger U Due d^Ea- 
ghien. 

T 
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ivbh of ihe eomfoiaaioa and of ihe ac- 
caged,"-^'* Your affair is finished," re- 
plied Savary, taking ihe pen out of his 
hand: "tiiat ia mj business."-^" In 
initii,*' aays SaTaiy, *' General HuUin 
had Moeived tiie most severe instruo* 
tions. £}Ten the case of the acoosed de* 
mending an intendew with the First 
Oomnil had been provided for, and he 
had been psohibited fnun forwarding 
sndh a oommuBication to the govern- 
ment" 

1^ Without A vestige of evidenoe 
against the prinoe^ did this iniquitous 
military tribunal, acting under the or- 
dera of a atUl more iniquitous govern* 
ment, &id him guilty of all the charges, 
and cnnler him to be zmmediat^y exe- 
eated. ikfter the interrogatory had 
osasAd^ and in^ile the commission were 
dellbentitig with dosed doors, he re- 
touted to & chamber and fell asleep. 
"He w«s «o well aware of his approach- 
mg fkte," sajrs Harel, " that when they 
eonduoted him by torch-light down the 
boolDensBsd windmg staircase which led 
to the fosse wh«% the execution was to 
take piaoe, he asked where they were 
taking him, and pressing my arm, said, 
* Are they going to leave me to perish 
in « dungeon, ^r 1^'ow me into an 
oMk^f** Wlienhe arrived at the foot 
of the iSbaIr, and, entering into the fatal 
diteh, «aw« through the grey mist of the 
moifiing, a file of men drawn up, he 
uttered ttn expression of joy at being 
permitted to die the death of a soldier, 
and oxdy requested that a confessor 
might be sent for : but this last request 
was denied him. He then cut off a 
look «f his hair, which he delivered 
with his watch and ring to the officer 
who attended hhn, to be forwarded to 
the Princess de Ro^ian and his parents ; 
and turning to iske soldiers, exclahned, 
" I dio for my king and for France T 
calmly gave the word of command, and 
fell pieced by seven baUs. His re- 

* The -Sp«it whete this tnurder was tsom- 
mitted is marked by a littk cross in the bot- 
tom of the fosse of vinoennes, on the side of 
the forest, about twenty yards from the 
drawbridge leading into the inner building. 
The author visited it in August 1838, when 
the cannon on the ramparts were loaded 
with grape-shot, and the whole walls of the 
fortress were covered with workmen armed 



mains were immediate^ thrown, drBa»> 
ed as they were, into tiie grave w^^ 
had been prepared the evening bafoce 
at the foot of tiie rampart* 

20. Ko other authority than that of 
Napoleon himself is required to stamp 
the character oi this tnmsaction. Inb> 
mediately after the eaceouldon was over^ 
Savary hastened to the First Consul to 
inform hkn of what had been donei Q» 
received Had aocount witii mudi eaao- 
tion. " There is something here," said 
he, " which surpasses my comjw^oi- 
sion. Here is a crime, and one which 
leads to nothing." The {«inee's in- 
nocence was soon ooraplctely demon^ 
strated. Hardly were his unooffined 
remains cold in their gcove, when the 
witnesses who had spoken of the myste- 
rious personage who met with Qeoige% 
and was supposed to be the OidEO d'£hi- 
ghien, upon being oonfrouted with 
Pidiegru, at onee recognised him as Um 
person to whom they had alluded. " The 
First Consul," says Savaty, " upon t%- 
eerring this information, mused long^ 
and gave vent, by an exclamation of 
grief, to his regret at haying consented 
to the seizure of that unhappy man. 
Notwithstanding his obvious interest 
to have the aSaic cleared up, he enjoin- 
ed absolute silence r^arding it^ eil^er 
because he considered such conduct 
most oofidttcive to his interest, or bo- 
cause he was unwilling to confess the 
error into which he had fallen. 

21. The murder of the Duke d*En- 
ghien was so atrocious a prooeeding^ 
that almost every one concerned in it 
has made cm effort to throw the blamo 
off his own ehoulders, and imj^oaike 
more deeply the other actors in the 
bloody tragedy. Savary, General Hul- 
lin, and Napoleon himself, have all en- 
deavoured to vindicate themselves at 
the expense of their associates in the 
crime; but the only inference which 
oan justly be drawn from a comparison 

to the teeth, eonrerttng the <3h>thio edifice 
into a stronghold destined to bridle the 
licentious population of Paris, and estsbUsAi 
the military despotism of Louis Philippe. 
The monument oi feudal power, the some of 
despotic cruelty, the instrument of revolQ^ 
tionary punishment, arose at once to the 
viow. " Les hommes agissent;" says Bossoef^ 
" mais Dieu les mhae. 
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ai their oliBeiTatioiui ib, tbftt they were 
all guilty, and the Flnrt CodbiiI most 
of alL In ooxmiMntiDg ob this sab- 
jeci, which frequently reonrred to his 
thoughts dnring the solitude of St 
Helena^ he at times ascribed the catss- 
traphe to a deploiaUe exoess of zeal in 
the 'peanoDB by whom he was surromid- 
ed; ai otiiers to an unfortunate pre- 
poBsession, taken up at an uognanied 
moment^ when he was worked up to 
madness by the reports he reoeived of 
oonspiiacies and plots in every direction 
arotmd him ; but in his testament he 
perverted to the more manly course of 
admitting the deed, taking upon him- 
aelf its whole reqaonaibility, and endea- 
▼onring to justify it on reasons of state 
necessily. " I arrested the Duke d'En- 
ghien," said he in that solemn instru- 
naent^ " because that measure was ne- 
ceasaiy to theseouri^, the interest^ and 
the honour of the Frokch people, when 
the Coimt d'Arteis maintained, on his 
own adnuBsion, sixty aaaasinns. In si- 
milar droumstanees I would do the 
■ame," As if any reasons of honour, 
interest^ or security, can ever call for 
or justify the death of an innocent 
man, without either inquiry, eridenee, 
or trial.* 

22. A memon^e retribution awaited 
all the actors in this bloody tragedy. 
Mnrat^ seised eleyen years afterwards 
on the Neapolitan territory, when at- 
tempting to excite the people to a re- 
volt^ was delivered over to .a miHtaiy 
eommission, tried under a law which he 
himself had made, and shot Qeneral 
fiuUin, after having spenty as he him- 

• It is but jtMtice to Napoleon, however, 
to add, that he said at 6t Heleoa, "Jfoet 
oextamly, if I had been mformed in time of 
certain features in the opinions and charac- 
ter of the prince, and especially if I had eeen 
a letter which he wrote to me, but which 
waa never delivered, God knows for what 
reason, till after he was no more, most cer- 
tainly I would have pardoned him." Savary 
asserts that Napoleon said to Rdal, after 
h a aring the drcumstances of the prince's 

death, — "Unhappy T , what have you 

made me to do?'^ And Napoleon said to 
O'Meara at St Helena, that Talleyrand had 
kept the duke's letter, written to him Arom 
Strasabuiv, and only delivered it two days 
after hia death ; but Bourrienne asserts that 
the whole story of such a letter having been 
written and kept back is an entire fabrica- 
tion.— BoUBBonni^ V. 812. 



self said, ^ twenty yean in unavailing' 
regrets; bowed down by misfortune; 
blind and unhappy," wished for <^e 
grave to relieve him from his eulFer- 
ings ; Savaiy lived to witness calami- 
ties to himself and his country, suffi- 
cient^ in his own word% to draw from 
his eyes tears of blood ; and 19'apoleoii, 
▼anqiushed in war, predpitated from 
his throne, stripped of his posseasionsi, 
was left an exik amidst the melancholy 
main, to reflect on the eternal laws of 
justice which he had violated, and the 
boundless gifbs of fortune which he had 
misaj^lied.i* Whether Providence in- 
terferes in the afiaizscf mankind by any 
other method than by general laws, and 
through the indignation which deeds 
of violenoe excite in the human hearty 
must remain for ever a mystery ; but 
in many cases the connection between 
national not less tihan individual enma, 
and its appropriate punishment^ is so 
evident as to be obvious even on the 
surface of history. The murder of the 
Duke d'Enj^en lighted again the 
flames of Continental war, and induced 
that terrible strife whicii ultimately 
brought the Tartars of the desert to the 
walls of Paris. From it may be dated 
the oommenoemeDt of that train of 
events whidi precipitated Napoleon 
from the throne of Chariemagne to the 
rook of St Helena. 

23. When the melaocholy event was 
known in Pans on the morning of the 
Slst, a universal stupor and oonstema- 
tion prevailed. Few were to be found 
who approved of the deed; distrust^ 
terror, anxiety, were depicted in every 
oountenaaee. It was openly stigma- 
tised by a great proportion of the people 
as a bloody and needless assassination ; 
among none was the general grief more 
poignant than among the warmest par- 
tisans of Napoleon. The blight morn- 
ing of the consulate seemed overcast^' 
and the Empire to be ushered in by 
deeds of oriental cruelty. Orowds 
issued daily through the Barrio du 
Trdne, to visit, in ^e fosse of Yin- 

t *' CHi ne utuuvfyH At 
SuBiBiDES^ Miiutra, 060. 
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cennes, the spot where the yictim had 
suffered ; a favourite spaniel, which had 
followed the prince to the place of exe- 
cution, faithful to death, was to be seen 
constantly lying on the grave. The in- 
terest excited by its appearance was so 
strong, that by an order of the police the 
dog was removed, and all access to the 
place prohibited. The First Consul re- 
ceived a select cirde in the evening at 
the Tuileries. He spoke much on Taci- 
tus, and the Roman emperors whose 
deeds he has recounted. At length re- 
verting to the subject which occupied 
every mind, he said, " They wished to 
stab the Revolution to the heart in my 
person : I will defend it, for / <»m the 
Jtevokaion. This will not be doubted 
from this day. They see of what I am 
capable." 

24. The consternation which pre- 
vailed among the members of the diplo- 
matic body was still greater. Couriers 
were instajitly despatched to St Peters- 
burg, Vienna, Berlin, and London; and 
the ambassadors of all the powers at 
Paris met to concert measures on the 
subject. " All Paris," says M. Darl- 
berg, the plenipotentiary of Baden, " is 
in consternation ; Europe will shudder 
at the deed. We are approaching a 
terrible crisis : the ambition of Buona- 
parte knows no bounds; nothing is 
sacred in his eyes : he will sacrifice 
everything to his passions. MM. Co- 
bentzell, Lucchesini, and d'Oubril are 
concerting measures on the pait of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia. M. Tal- 
leyrand, the minister of foreign affairs, 
gave a ball on the night of the day on 
which the prince was executed; but 
its aspect was mournful, and several 
members of the diplomatic body sent 
their apologies. The cabinet of Prussia 
presented an enei^tic note, complain- 
ing of the violation of the territory of 
Baden; while that of Russia ordered 
a court mourning for the prince's death, 
which was worn by all the ambassadors 
of that power at foreign courts, and 
tuldressed a vigorous remonstrance to 
the French governments The higher 
classes at Vienna, St Petersburg, and 
Berlin, were vehement in their condem- 
nation of the sanguinsuy proceeding; 
the indignation of the English people, 



the impassioned tone of the English 
press, knew noboimds; and already were 
to be seen, both in the state of the 
diplomatic relations of the European 
powers, and the feelings awakened in 
their subjects, the seeds of the coalition 
which brought the Continent in arms 
to the fields of Austerlitz and Eylau. 

25. That indignation which the 
monarchies of Europe did not as yet 
venture openly to express, a single 
courageous individual, but one whose 
weight was equal to a nation in arms, 
did not hesitate immediately to mani- 
fest. The illustrious author of the 
'*G^nie du Christianisme," M. Cha- 
TEAUBBIAND, had been recently ap- 
pointed ambassador of France to the 
republic of the Valais, and he was pre- 
sented to the First Consul on the 
morning of the 21st, to take leave pre- 
paratory to his departure. He observed 
at the time a striking alteration on the 
visage of the First Consul, and a som- 
bre expression in his countenance ; his 
matchless powers of dissimulation could 
not conceal what was passing in his 
mind; but Chateaubriand knew of 
nothing at the time to which it could 
have been owing. Hardly had he left 
the Tuileries when intelligence arrived 
of the death of the Duke d'Enghien ; 
he instantly sent in his resignation of 
the appointment. This intrepid con- 
duct excited a vehement burst of anger 
in the breast of the First Consul ; and 
the friends of Chateaubriand were in 
the greatest alarm every morning for 
a considerable time, expecting to hear 
of his arrest during the night ; but the 
Princess Eliza, who entertained the 
highest admiration for that great au- 
thor, at length succeeded in averting 
a tempest which, in its outset, might 
have proved fatal to one of the bright- 
est ornaments of modeni literature. 
From that period, however, may be 
dated the commencement of that en- 
mity between him and the First Con- 
sul, which continued unintennipted 
till the Restoration. 

26. Napoleon was strongly irritated 
by any opposition to his wishes, or re- 
sistance to his will, and accordingly he 
never foi^ave Chateaubriand for the 
public reproof administered on this 
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memorable occasion; but his feelings 
bad no influence on bis judgment, 
and no man could better appreciate 
dignified or beroic conduct in an ad- 
versary. Altbougb, tberefore, tbe au- 
tbor of tbe ** Genius of Cbristianit/' 
never afberwards received encourage- 
ment from tbe First Consul, be occu- 
pied a bigb place in bis esteem ; and 
tbis continued in exile, even after tbe 
essential injury done by tbat autbor to 
bis cause bj Idie celebrated pampblet 
on tbe "Constitutional monarcby," 
publisbed at tbe Restoration. " Cba< 
teaubriand,*' said be, "bas received 
from nature tbe sacred fire ; bis works 
attest it ; bis style is not tbat of Ra- 
cine, it is tbat of a propbetw Tbere is 
no one but bimself in tbe world wbo 
could bave said witb impunity in tbe 
Cbamber of Peers, tbat * tbe great-coat 
and bat of Napoleon placed on tbe 
end of a stick on tbe coast of Brest, 
would make Europe run to arms from 
one end to anotber.' " 

27. Tbis tragic event was soon fol- 
lowed by another still more mysteri- 
ous. Early on tbe morning of the 6tb 
April, General Picbegru was found 
strangled in prison. Since bis appre- 
bension be bad undei^one ten sepa- 
rate examinations, in tbe course of 
wbicb be bad been repeatedly confront* 
ed witb G^oiges, Lajolais, and all tbe 
witnesses wbo were examined against 
tbem. On all occasions, bowever, be 
bad evinced an unconquerable firmness 
and resolution. No one was injured by 
bis answers ; and notbing wbatever bad 
been elicited from bim calculated to 
effect tbe great object of implicating 
Moreau in tbe conspiracy. Sucb was 
tbe effect produced by bis courageous 
demeanour, tbat R^al, tbe police magis- 
trate, said openly before several per- 
sons on coming from one of bis exami- 
nations — " Wbat a man tbat Picbegru 
is ! " In all bis declarations be was 
careful to abstain from anytbing wbicb 
might involve any other person, and 
exhibited a grandeur of character and 
generous resolution in his fetters, wbicb 
excited the admiration even of his ene- 
mies. He positively refused, bowever, 
to sign any of his judicial declarations; 
alleging as a reason, tbat be was too 



well acquainted with tbe arts of tbe 
police, wbo, having once got his signa* 
ture, would by a chemical process effietce 
all tbe writing which stood above it, 
and insert another statement, contain- 
ing everything wbicb they wished him 
to admit. He loudly announced his in- 
tention of speaking out boldly on bis 
trial, and in particular declared that, 
be was resolved '* to unfold tiie odious 
means by which he and bis compan- 
ions had been entrapped into tbe con- 
spiracy by the police : tbat they bad 
now become fully sensible of tbe Macbi-i 
avelian devices which bad been prac- 
tised upon tbem, from tbe facility given 
to their landing and coming to Paris, 
and the utter nullity of all Uie reports 
they bad received of tbe general dispo- 
sition in their favour : that having bad 
their eyes at length opened, they were 
only solicitous to get out of Paris, and 
were making preparations for tbat pur- 
pose when they were arrested by tbe 
police." This intention to speak out at 
the trial was in an especial manner de- 
clared on tbe day of bis last examina- 
tion before R^al, and next morning, at 
eight o'clock, be was found strangled 
in bis celL 

28. Tbe surgeons wbo were called to 
examine the body of tbe deceased sign- 
ed a report, in wbicb they stated that 
" the body was found witb a black silk 
handkerchief bard twisted round the 
neck by means of a small stick about 
five indies long, wbicb was kept tight 
on tbe left cheek, on which it rested, 
by one end, which prevented it from 
unwinding, and produced tbe strangu- 
lation which had terminated in death." 
The gendarmes in attendance declared 
tbat tiiey beard no noise, except a con- 
siderable coughing on tbe part of the 
general, which lasted till one, when it 
ceased ; and that the sound resembled 
tbat of a person wbo bad difficulty of 
respiration. This is all the light which 
positive evidence throws on this myste- 
rious transaction ; but it were well for 
the memory of Napoleon if moral pre- 
sumptions of greater strength than any 
such testimony did not incline to the 
darker side. "When you would dis- 
cover," says Macbiavel, "wbo is tbe 
author of a crime, consider wbo bad an 
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interest to eommib it." JodgingbytlaB 
BimidaFdy moral presomption weig^ 
heavily cgaixut the Finat GonaoL*^ Ho 
WB9 on the eve of i^ greatest step m 
hislife^ Thvimperial sceptre WMwith- 
in hiei grMp, and the public anliiorities 
had already been instonoted to petition 
him to aaaume the< croMnm of C&ail»-< 
magna At the same time tine crisis 
"was of the DMMi violeot kind. The 
royalist party wove in the highest stat* 
of exeitemeBty in consequence of l^e 
execution) of the Ihske d'Enghien ; the 
i'«pub]dGaaui,inmiIlenindiga»tio»,4MraKr 
-ed the trial of Moreau. 

29. In these critical circmistanoeBy 
it was impossible to overestimate the 
effect whldi might have been produosd 
on such inflammable materisds by the 
bold deohiratums- of Fichegru at his 
trial, openly denouncing the intrigues 
and treachery of the poficej and teariqg 
aside tho veil yrhiah. concec^ed the dark 
transactions by which Fouch^ had pre- 
dpitated the leaders of tiie opposite 
parties into measures so eminently cal- 
culated to aid the ascent of Kapoleon 
to the throne; The First Conscd, it is 
true^ had sfO cause either to be appre- 
hensive of Pichegrui or to doubt his 
conviction at the trial But his minis- 
ters had ev«ry reason to fear the effect 
which might be produced by the reve- 
lations made by 00 eneigetio and in- 
trepid a characierj and the strongest 
grounds fov believing liiat he would 
utteriy negative all attempts to impli- 
cate ms «raat titsl Moreau in the con- 
spiracj^r In these dremnstanoes, private 
assasamation became the obvious ex- 
pedient^ and within the gloomy walls 
of the Temple numerous wretches were 
to be foun^ trained to erime, and pro- 
fbundly versed in all ^ means of per- 
petrating it in the way most likely to 

* It is not tiie least intemsting eiroiun- 
Btanoe in this mebmcholy story, t^At Piche- 
gra had been tbe school comptuaion; of Napo- 
leon -at the nitlitery aoademy of Brienne. 
They had bee» bred up in the same house^ 
and it was he who taught Napoleon the four 
first rules of artthmetfa Though consider- 
ably older tluctt Che First Consul, they had 
received their oeimidBatons im liairtcDants of 
artillOTy at the same time. Now the ona 
was about to ascend the throne of France, 
while the other was strangled in a dungeon. 
— BooBBOMira, vi. 1, 816. 



avoid deteetioik There can be no rea- 
aonaUft doub<v theref ove^ that Pxchegru 
was murdered,, but there is no poritive 
evidence- to conneet Napoleon with the 
act ; and the probability is^ that it wae 
perpetrated by Fouche and the p(dioe^ 
to prevent the exposure of the in&moua 
meaae used by them: to implicate both 
Korean and tiie royalists in the tram- 
mels of the oonspiracy, which they had 
so much reason to apprehend from, the 
illustrious captive's known dbacacter 
and declared resolution. 

SOL This view ia strongly confirmed, 
when it is recollected, on the other 
hand, that Piohegru himself had na 
conceivable motive for committmg sui- 
cide. Death to so old a soldier and 
determined a chamcter oould have few 
terrois : and the experience of the Be> 
volution has proved that its prospect 
handly ever led to self-destruction. He 
hod uniformly and energetically de> 
dared his resoluticm to speak fully out 
at the trial, and nothing had occursed 
to shake that detwminaticm, for his 
own condemnation he must from tiie 
first have regarded a» c^*tain. Volun- 
tary strangulation in the way in which 
Pichegra perished, if not an impossible^ 
is at least a very difficult act ; the re- 
ligions impressions whi^ he had pre- 
served from, his youth upwards renr 
dered it highly improbable on his part ; 
and the secresy which government 
maintained in regard to his dedarB- 
tionsy necessarily led to the conclusion 
that they contained matter which it 
was deemed advisable to bury in the 
tomb. So universal was the impres- 
sion produced by these ciceumstanoes^ 
that M. R^al, on the morning of his 
death, said, " Though notiiing can be 
more apparent than that this was a 
suicide, yet it will always be said that^ 
despairing of conviction, we strangled 
him in prison;" a eri c2e coiiecwaee 
which, coming from such a character, 
at 80 eariy a period, ia not the least 
remadeable oireumataace in this mys- 
terious case. Bourrienne, ITapoleon's 
private secretary, declares it as hie firm 
conviction that he was murdered ; and 
Savaiy, while he denies this hiroself, 
tells uff that the belief of his assaasi- 
natioa was so general that a hig^ funo* 
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tioBary, a fnend of his own, spoke o| 
it some jears aftenrards as a matter 
conceming^ which no doubt could be 
•otertained, and mentioned the gen- 
dumes as the persons by whom the 
Uoodj deed had been carried into exe* 
eutlon.* The populace of Paris, struck 
by the mysterious circumstances of 
his death, ascribed it to the Mame- 
lukes who had accompanied Ni^leon 
from Egypt, and had been trained to 
such deeds in the recesses of the east- 
ern seraglios. 

81. At length, after long and tedi- 
ous preparatory examinations, Moreau, 
Georgesy the two Polignaos, de Biii^re, 
■and the other aoonsed, were brought 
to triaL To diTninish ^e chance of 
an acquittal, advantage was taken of 
the clause in the constitution which 
pennitted trial by jury in certain cases 

* In difloourdng on this subject at St 
Helena, Napoleon obseryed, '* that he would 
be aahamed to defend himself against such a 
charge ; Its absurdity was 00 manifesfc on iu 
very li»oe. What oould I gain by it ? A man 
of my character does not act without suffi- 
cient motives. Have I ever been known to 
shed blood from mere caprice f Whatever 
efforts may have been made to blacken my 
memory^ those who know me are aware that 
my nature is foreign to crime; there is not 
in my whole career a single act of whioh I 
could not speak before any tribunal on 
earth— I do not say without embarrassment^ 
but witti advantage. In truth, Pichegru 
saw that his situation was desperate ; his 
darinff mind oould not endure the infiuny of 
punishment ; he despaired of my clemency; 
«r despised it^ and put himself to death. 
Had I been inclined to commit a crime, it 
was not Pichegru, but Horeau, that I would 
have struck." Had Napoleon's veracity been 
equal to his ability as a chronider of the 
events of his time, this passage would have 
been deserving of the highest consideration ; 
but the lightest aoquaintanc^xrith his wzit- 
ingpB and actions must be sufficient to con- 
vince every impartial persrai that he had no 
regard whatever to truth in anything, that 
he either said or wrote ; and fired off words 
as he would do shot in a battle^ to produce 
a present effect^ without the slightest idea 
^t thoy ever would be sifted by subse- 
quent ages, or ultimately recoil upon him- 
self. He forgets that it was to secure the 
conviction of Moreau, and cut off the deci- 
sive evidence that he oould give in &vour of 
him, that the private assasnnation of Piche- 
gru became expedient, and that the more 
he elevates the character of the republican 
general who was brought to trial, the more 
he magnifies the probability of the destruc- 
tion of the royallBt diief whose testimony 
might have led to his acquittal. 



to be dxiqpensed with* to pronounce it 
immediately for the department of the 
Seine, where the trial was to take 
place. Before leaving the Temple, 
Gkoxges hacangued the other prisoi^ers 
in the courts and earnestly recommend^ 
ed prudence and moderation, and that 
they should abstain from criminating 
eaeh other. The solemnity of the occa- 
sion, and the recollection that it was 
from the same walls that Louis XYL 
had been taken to the scaffoldy had 
subdued to a sadder and milder mood 
his naturally daring and vehement 
character. *' If in the trials which 
await us," said he^ ''your finzmess 
should ever forsake you, look on mej 
recollect that I am with yo^; lea^em-* 
ber my fate will be the same as your 
own. Yes 1 we cannot be separated in 
dea/th, and it is that which should conr 
sole us. Continue^ then, mild and con- 
siderate towards each other ; redouble 
your mutual regards; let your commoi^ 
fate draw tighter the bonds of your 
affection. Look not back to the pasl^ 
We are placed in our present position 
by the wiU of Qod; in the hour of 
death let us pray that our country^ 
resQued from tiie yoke which oppresses 
it, may one day be blessed unider the 
rule of the Bourbons. Never forget 
that it was from the prison which we 
are about to quit that Louis XY I. went 
forth to the scaffold. Let his sublime 
example be your model and your guide. 
82. Early on the 28th Hay, the doors 
of the Palace of Justice were thrown 
open, and the trial began. An im- 
mense crowd instantiy rushed in, and 
occupied eveiy avenue to the haU; the 
doors were besieged by thousands, ur- 
gent to obtain admittance. The public 
anxiety rose to the highest pitch. Per- 
sons of the chief rank and greatest 
c<»i8ideration in Paris were there; the 
remnants of the old nobility, the leaders 
of the modem Republic, flocked to a 
scene where the fate of charaeters so 
interesting to both was to be deter- 
mined The prisoners, to the number 
of forty-five^ were put to the bar to- 
gether. Public indignation murmured 
aloud at seeing the conqueror of Ho- 
henlinden seated amidst persons^ many 
of whom were regarded ai the hired 
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bravos of England. In the ooiirae of 
the trial, which lasted twelve days, a 
letter from Moreau to the First Con- 
sul, written from the prison of the 
Temple, was read, in wUch he stated 
his case with so much simplicity and 
candour, that it produced the most 
powerful effect on the audience.* The 
result of the trial was, that Moreau's 
innocence was completely established, 
or rather the prosecutor totally failed 
to prove any criminal connection on 
his part with the conspirators. Not one 
witness could fibc either a guilty act or 
important circumstance upon him. 

83. He admitted having seen Piche- 
gru on several occasions, but positively 
denied that he had ever been in pre- 
sence of Georges; and, though two wit- 
nesses were adduced who swore to 
that fact, their testimony was inad- 
missible by law, and, at all events, un- 
worthy of credit, being that of accused 
persons under trial for the same crimcf 
Throughout the whole trial his de- 
meanour was dignified, mild, and un- 
assuming. On one occasion only his 
indignant spirit broke forth, when the 
president accused him of a desire to 
make himself dictator : — ** Me dictar 
torl'' exclaimed he, "and with the 

* Horeau there said, " In the campaign of 
1707 we took the papers of the Austrian staff : 
amongst them were several which seemed to 
implicate Picbegru in a correspondence with 
the French princes : this discovery gave us 
both great pain, but we resolved to bury it 
in oblivion, as Pichegru, being no longer at 
the head of the army, was not in a situation 
to do ii^ury to the Bepublie. The events of 
the 18th Fructidor succeeded ; disouietude 
became universal ; and two officers who were 
acquainted with that correspondence, repre- 
sented to me the necessity of making it pub- 
liCi I was then a public flinctionaiy, and 
could no longer preserve silence. During 
the two last campaigns in Germany, and 
since the peace, he ha? occasionally made re- 
mote and circuitous overtures to me as to 
the possibility of entering into a correspon- 
dence with the French princes, but I con- 
sidered them so ridiculous that I never made 
any answer. 

"As to the present conspiracy, I can 
equally assure you that I have not had the 
smallest share in it. I repeat it, General ; 
whatever proposition may have been made 
to me, I rejected it at once in my own mind, 
and regarded it as the most absurd of pro- 
jects. When it was represented to me that 
the occasion of a descent into England would 
be fiftvourable to a change of government^ I 



partisans of the Bourbons ! Who, then, 
would be my supporters ? I could find 
none but in the French soldiers, of 
whom I have commanded nine-tentluev 
and saved above fifty thousand. They 
have arrested all my aides-de-camp, all 
the officers of my acquaintance, but not- 
a shadow of suspicion could be found 
against any one, and they have all beeiL 
set at liberty. Can thero be such folly 
as to suppose that I proposed to mak& 
myself dictator by means of the parti- 
sans of the old French princes, wha 
have combated for the royalist cause 
since 1792? Do you really believe that 
these men, in twenty-four hours, should 
have been so suddenly changed as to 
make me dictator ? You speak of my 
fortune, of my income ; I began with 
nothing, and might now have been 
worth fifty million francs; I possess 
only a house and a small property at- 
tached to it; my allowances amount 
to forty tihousand francs, and let that 
be compared with my services." 

84. As the case went on, and the im<* 
possibility of convicting Moreau on the 
capital charge preferred against him 
became apparent, the disquietude of 
the First Consul became extreme. He 
sent in private for the judges, and 

answered that the senate was the authority 
to which all Frenchmen would look in case 
of difficulty, and that I would be the first to 
range myself under its authority. Such over- 
tures made to me, a private individual, wish- 
ing to keep up no connections, neither in the 
army, nine-tenths of which have served under 
my orders, nor in the state, imposed upon 
me no duty but that of refiisal ; the infamy 
of becoming an informer was repugnant ta 
my character ; ever Judged with severity, 
such a person becomes odious, and deserving 
of eternal rep(M>bation, when he turns against 
those from whom he has recrived obligations, 
or with whom he has maintained terms of 
friendship. Such, General, have been my 
connections with Pichegru ; they will surely 
convince you that rash and ill-founded con- 
clusions have been drawn from a conduct oa 
m^ part perhaps imprudent, but far from 
criminal." These words bear the stamp of 
truth, and they embrace the whole of what 
was proved against Moreau. Not one of the 
one hundred and nineteen witnesses exa- 
mined at the trial said more against him. — 
BOURRIBNNE, vi. 118, 120. 

t Lt^olais and Picot were the persons wh<» 
spoke to it. L^jolais was the secret agent of 
Fouch^ throughout the whole transaction ; 
and both were fellow-prisonorsat the bar with 
Moreau. 
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questioned them minutely as to the 
probable result of the process ; and as 
it had become impossible to convict 
him of any share in the conspiracy, it 
was agreed that he should be found 
guilty of the minor charge of remotely 
aiding them. Some of the judges pro- 
posed that he should be entirely ac- 
quitted, but the President Hemart in- 
formed them that such a result would 
only have the effect of impelling the gov- 
ernment into measures of stiJl greater 
severity; and therefore this compromise 
was unanimously agreed to. Napoleon 
strongly urged a capital sentence, in 
the idea probably of overwhelming his 
rival by a pardon ; but the judges re- 
turned the noble answer, " And if we 
do so, who will pardon us ?" In truth, 
the temper of the public mind was 
such, that any capital sentence on so 
illustrious a person would probably 
have produced a violent commotion, 
and it was extremely doubtful whether 
the soldiers of the Army of the Rhine 
would not have risen at once to his 
rescue. So intense was the interest 
excited by his situation, that when Le- 
courbe, one of the bravest and most dis- 
tingui^ed of his lieutenants, entered the 
court with the infismt child of Moreau 
inhis arms, all themilitary present spon- 
taneously rose and presented arms, and 
if Moreau had given the word, the 
court would that moment have been 
overturned, and the prisoners liberat- 
ed. Whenever he rose to address the 
judges, the gendarmes, by whom he 
was guarded, rose also, and remained 
uncovered till he sat down. In fact, 
the public mind was so agitated, that 
the influence of Moreau in fetters al- 
most equalled that of the First Consul 
on the throne. 

35. Tfafe demeanour of Qeorges 
throughout the whole trial was stoical 
and indifferent; he rejected the hu- 
mane proposals made to him by Napo- 
leon to save his life, if he would aban- 
don his attempts to reinstate the Bour- 
bons, saying, " that his comitules had 
followed him into France, and he would 
follow them to death." Armand and 
Jules de Polignac excited the warmest 
interest^ by the generous contest which 
ensued between them as to which had 



been really implicated in the conspi- 
iiicy, each trying to take the whole 
blame upon himself and to exculpate 
the other.* When the debates were 
closed, and the judges retired to de* 
liberate, the public anxiety rose to the 
highest pitch; they remained four-and- 
twenty hours in consultation ; and all 
the while, the court, and all its avenues, 
were thronged with anxious multi- 
tudes. The most breathless suspense 
prevailed when the judges returned to 
the court ; and Hemart, seating him- 
self in the president's chair, rcuid out 
the sentence, which condemned Georges 
Cadoudhal, Bouvet de Lozier, Rusillon, 
M. de Riviere, Armand de PoUgnac, 
Lajolais, Picot, Coster St Victor, and 
others, to the number of sixteen, to 
death; and Moreau, Jules de Polig^iac, 
Leridand, Holland, and a young girl 
named Issay, to two years' imprison- 
ment. 

86. Though the preservation of Mo- 
reau's life, which had been placed in 
such imminent hazaixl, was universally 
considered as a subject of congratula- 
tion, yet the condemnation of so great 
a number of persons, many of whom 
belonged to the highest society in Paris, 
to death together, spread a genei'al con- 
sternation trough the capitaL During 
four years of a steady and lenient ad- 
ministration, the people had not only 
lost their indifference, but acquired a 
horror, at the shedding of blood ; and a 
catastrophe of this sort, which recalled 
the sanguinary scenes under the Con- 
vention, diffused universal distress. To 
this feeling soon succeeded a sense of 

* Armand de Polignac first declared pub- 
licly, that he alone wan accessory to the con- 
spiracy, and that his brother was entirely 
innocent, and earnestly implored that the 
stroke of justice might fall on him alone. Oa 
the following day, his brother Jules rose and 
said, " I was too much moved yesterday at 
what my brother said to be able to attend 
to what I was to advance in my own defence ; 
but to-day, when I am more cool, I implore 
you not to give credit to what his genei:t)8ii7 
has prompted him to suggest in my behalf. 
If one of us mtist perish, 1 am the guilty per- 
son. Restore him to his weeping wife ; I have 
none to lament me ; I can brave death. Too 
young to have ei^oyed life, how can I regret 
it ?"— " No," exclaimed Armand, •' you have 
life before you ; I alone am the guilty person ; 
1 alone ought to perish. "-^Boua. vi. 188, 139. 
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tile groBii iijiiBfcioe done to MoreBO, 
fyvaid guilty upon the unsupported de< 
darations of two oonspiratoni who wers 
condemned along with hims^; and 
with 80 strong a sense of the iniquity 
of the oonviotion in the breast of the 
judges, that they were obliged to sen- 
tenoe him to a punishment^ ridiculous 
and inadequate if he were guilly, op- 
pressive if he were innocent. 

87. Napoleon, howeyer, was not reaUy 
cruel : he was, on the contrary, in gen- 
eral srerse to measures of severity, 
' and only callous to aU the sufibring 
they occasioned, when tiiey seemed ne- 
cessary either for the projects of his 
ambition, or the principles of his state 
policy. His object in all these measures 
was to attain the throne, and for this 
purpose the death of the Duke d'En- 
ghien, which struck terror into the 
royalists, and the condemnation of 
Moreau, which paralysed the republi- 
cans, seemed indispensable. Having at- 
tained these steps, he yielded not lees 
to his own inclinations than to the dic- 
tates of sound policy in pardoning many 
of the persons convicted. Murat, im- 
mediatefy after the sent^ice was pro- 
nounced, repaired to Napoleon, and 
earnestly entoeated him to signalise his 
accession to the imperial throne by par- 
doning all the accused; but he could 
not obtain from him so splendid an act 
of mercy. Josephine, never wanting 
at the <»11 of humanity, exerted her 
powerful influence in favour of several 
of the persons under sentence ; many 
otixer persons at the court followed her 
example; and some were pardoned, in 
particular Lajolais, in consideration of 
the servicesthey had rendered to the po- 
lice during the conspiracy. In these dif- 
ferent ways, Bouvet de Lozier, Rlvi^ 
Armand de Polignaoy L^jolais^ Armand 
GkuQard, and three others, experienced 
the mercy of the First ConsuL ICadame 
Bemusat^ an attendant of Josephine, 
and Josephine herself first implored 
the pardon of Polignao, but were re- 
pulsed with a severe air. He yielded, 
however, to the tears of Madame Polig- 
nac, who contrived to throw herself at 
his feet as he left the council-cluunber. 
Napoleon no sooner saw her, than he 
gave a look of anger at Josephine, whom 



he suspected, with reason, of having^ob- 
tained entrance fbr the suppliant; but 
at length he " yielded," as he said, '* to 
the tears of a wifa." 1^ remainder 
wero executed on tile 26tii June^ on the 
Place de Qr^ve; they all underweot 
their fate with heroie fortitude^ pro* 
testing with their last breath their fide- 
liiy to their king and country; and 
Gkoiges, in particular, insistea upon 
dying first, in order that his oompan* 
ions, who knew that he had been 
offered his pardon by the First Consol, 
might see that he had not deserted 
them in the extreme hour. 

88. Napoleon asserted to Bourrienne^ 
shortly after the trial was over, that he 
had been greatiy annoyed by the result 
of the process, chiefly because it pre* 
vented him from uttwly extinguishing 
Morsau as the head of a party in the 
state; that assuredly he never would 
have suffered him to perish on the seaf* 
fold; but that his name^ witiiered by a 
capital conviction, would no longer have 
b€«n formidable, and that he had been 
led to direct a prosecution, from his 
Council assuring him that tikere could 
be no doubt of a conviction.* He add- 
ed, that if he had foreseen- the rssnUi^ 
he would have privately urged Moreau 
to travel, and even have given him a 
foreign embassy to colour his departure. 
After tiie sentence was ptonounoed, he 
acted with indolgeuce to his fallen rival 
On the very day on which he requested 
permission to retire to America, Napo- 
leon granted it; hepurdiasedhiaestate 
of Qros Bois, near Paris^ which he con- 

* Napoleon's polifinr in thia as in nuny 
other respects, was the same as Yoltaire has 
so finely ascribed to CtoBar:— 

" Je sais quel est le peuple : on le dhaage en 
unjour; 
nprodigueaisAneiitsalieine et son amour, 
eu ma gnuuieux Tadlgiil^ ma eWmeivne 

Un pe^on politique k qui ne pent me nutre, 
Dans mes chaXnes qirll ports wi air de 

Ubert^ 
Ont lament ven moi sa fidble voUmt^. 
U &ut couvrir de flours I'abime oh Je Teu- 

tratne^ 
natter enoore os t^gre Ik Vlnstaat qii'oa 

VenchHlne; 
Lul plaire en raooablaaK l^asserrir* le 

charmer, 
Bt punir mes rivanx ea me fidsant sfaner." 

la M&rt dt Giaar, Acta l sotee 4. 
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fsBEed upon BecUiier, and paid the ex- 
penses (tf his journey to Barcelonay pre- 
paratoxyta embuking for the United 
States^ out of fche pabhc treasury. His 
ardent mind had been singularly capti- 
▼ated by the stem resolution of Qeorges : 
after his SMitence was prononnoed, he 
sent R^ to the Temj^e, and offered, 
if he would attach himsedf to his 8e]> 
vioe, to give him a regiment^ and even 
mako him one of h& aides-de-csmp^ 
But the herodc Yendean r«siained faith- 
ful to his principles even in that extre* 
mity, and pre£Bceed dying with his 
<x>mrades to all the allurements of the 
imperial sernce.* 

89. One other deed of darTmasB be- 
longs to the same period in the govern- 
ment of Napoleon. Captain Wright, 
from whose vessel Fiohegra had been 
disembarked, was afterwards captured, 
after a gallant resistance, by a flotilla of 
gun-boats, on the coast of the Morbihan, 
■and brought with all his crew to Paris, 
where they were examined as witnesses 
on the trial of Geoiges. By a singular 
coincidence, he was confined in the Twy 
cell he had formerly occupied when a 
prisoner along with Sir Sidney Smith. 
Previous to. his separation from his 
l)rother officers, being aware what dan- 
.gexB awaited him from the animosity of 
the First Consul, he declared in the 
most solemn manner to them, that come 
what may, he would not lay violent 
liands on himsdf ; and that, if he was 
found dead in prison, they might rely 
upon it that he had been murdered. 

* *' There is one man," said Napoleon, 
** among the conspirsttors whom I regret^ 
that is Oeox^pss. His mind is of the nght 
stamp; in my bands he would have done 
great things. I appreciate all the firmness 
of his character, and I would have given it a 
right direction. I made Rdal inform him, 
that if he would attach himself to me, I would 
not only pardon him, but give him a re^- 
ment. wnat do I say? I would have made 
bim one of my aides-de-camp. Such a step 
would have ezdted a great clamour; but I 
should not have cared for it. Geoi^es re- 
fused everything. He is a bar of iron. What 
can I now do ? He must undergo his fate, for 
such a man is too dangerous in a party ; it is 
ft necessity of my situation." This is a suM- 
dent proof that Napoleon was aware that 
assassination formed no part of the design of 
the conm>irator8 against him, for assuredly 
be would never have taken the chief of such 
a band into bis service. 



This intrepid man, who had formerly 
been' a prisoner with Sir Sidney Smith, 
in the Temple, and afterwards a lieu- 
tenant on boaffd his ship, when he 
stopped the Eastern career of Napoleon 
at Acre, positirely declined to give any 
evidence, saying, with the spirit wfaid^ 
became a British officer, ** Gentlemen, 
I am an officer in the British service ; 
I care not what treatment you have in 
reserve for me ; I am not bound to ac« 
count to you for the orders I have re- 
ceired, and I decline your jurisdiction." 
He added, after his deposition, taken in 
prison, was read oyer in courts that 
'^tixey had not annexed to that decla- 
ration the threat held out to him, that 
he should be shot if he did not reveal 
the secrete of his country." Sometime 
after this, but the precise date is not 
known, as it was not revealed by the 
French govemm^it for long afterwards. 
Captain Wright was found in his cell 
in the Temple with his throat cut from 
ear to ear. By whom this was done re- 
mains, and probably will ever remain, 
a mystery. The French authorities 
gave out that he had committed suicide 
in prison, from despair at the victories 
of the French over the Austrians ; but 
the character of that officer, and the 
letters he had written shortly before 
his death, in which he positiyely de- 
clared he had no intention of laying 
violent hands on himself, rendered that 
event extremely improbable. The pre- 
vious threate which he publidy declared 
on the trial had been addressed to him, 
and the strong desire whi(^ the French 
goverament had to implicate the Eng- 
lish cabinet in a conspiracy against the 
life of the First Consul, in order to 
weaken the force of public indignation 
in Europe at the dea& of the Duke 
d'Enghien, render it more than pro- 
bable that he was cut off in order to 
extinguish the evidence which he could 
give> as to the disgraceful methods re- 
sorted to by the police to extort decla- 
rations from their prisoners; or pos- 
sibly, as was asserted in England at the 
time, to destroy the traces of torture 
on his person. 

40. It was in the midst of these 
bloody evente that Napoleon assumed 
the mxiBUL OBOWN, and the last sha- 
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dow of republican freedom was troos- 
formed into the reality of Byzantine 
Bervitud& Eighteen months before, he 
had declared in the council of state, 
** that the principle of hereditary suc- 
cession was absurd, irreconcilable with 
the sovereignty of the people, and im> 
possible in France ; four years before 
that> he had announced to the Italian 
states, " that hisvictories were the com- 
mencement of the era of representative 
governments ; " and already he was pre- 
pared to adopt a measure which should 
establish that absurd and impracticable 
system in that very country, and over- 
turn, within all the states that were 
subjected to his influence, those very 
representative institutions. Vettigia 
nvUa retronuffi, was the principle of 
his policy. He never looked back to 
the past, nor attempted to reconcile 
former professions witii present actions ; 
success, not duty, was the ruling prin- 
ciple of his conduct; he deemed no- 
tlung done while anything remained 
to do. 

41. It was neither from a thirst for 
blood, nor a jealousy of the Bourbons, 
that he put the Duke d'Enghien to 
death. Expedience, supposed political 
expedience, was the motive. ** When 
about to make himself emperor," says 
Madame de Stael, " he deemed it neces- 
sary, on the one hand, to dissipate 
the apprehensions of the revolutionary 
party as to the return of the Bourbons ; 
and to prove, on the other, to the roy- 
alists, that when they attached them- 
selves to him, they &ially broke with 
the ancient dynasty. It was to accom- 
plish that double object that he com- 
mitted the murder of a prince of the 
blood, of the Duke d'Enghien. He 
passed the Rubicon of crime, and from 
that moment misfortune was written 
on his destiny." Interposing boldly, 
like the Committee of Public Salvation 
between the Dantonists and Hebertists, 
between the royalists and republicans, 
he struck redoubtable blows at both : 
proving to the former, by the sacrifice 
of their brightest ornament, that all 
prospect of reconciliation with them 
was at an end; to the latter, by the 
trial of their favourite leader, tliat all 
hopes of reviving in the people the 



dreams of democratic enthusiasm were 
extinguished. At the same iaxne, to 
the great body of revolutionary pro* 
prietors, the millions who had profited 
by the preceding convulsions, and were 
desirous only to preserve what they 
had gained, he held out the guarantee 
of a hereditary throne, and a dynasly 
competent to restrain all the popular 
excesses of which the recollection was 
so deeply engraven on the public mind. 
42. The season chosen for the firsfr 
broaching of these ideas, which had 
been long prospectively present to the 
thoughts of all reflecting persons, was 
shortiy after the death of the Duke 
d'Enghien, and when a vague disquie- 
tude pervaded the public mind as to 
the result of Uie conspiracies and trials 
which had excited so extraordinaiy an 
interest. In a secret conference held 
with Cambac^r^ immediately after 
the Duke d'Enghien's death, he stated 
his reasons for assuming the imperial 
crown. He observed that France de> 
sired a king, a thing which must be 
obvious on the slightest observation ;- 
that every day it was recovering from* 
some follies which had been put into 
its head, and that, of all follies, the Re* 
public was the greatest ; that France 
was so completely disabused on this- 
subject, that it would take a Bourbon 
if it did not get a Buonaparte ; that 
the return of the Bourbons, however, 
would be a great calamity, because it 
would alarm all the revolutionary in- 
terests, and therefore that the assump^ 
tion of the crown by himself was a 
matter of necessity.* To the council 
of state Napoleon was more guarded. 
In a secret conference with several of 
the' leading members of the senate, 
held six days after that event, Napo- 
leon represented to them the precari^ 
ous state of the Republic, dependent a» 
it was on the life of a single individual,, 
daily exposed to the daggers of assas- 
sins ; he passed in review the different 
pi*ojects which might be adopted to 
give it more stability — a republic, the 
restoration of the ancient dynasty, or 
the creation of a new one; and dis- 
cussed them all as a disinterested speo- 

* CAHBACKBEBk Memoif% ii 821 ; TmiBflU 
Otmndat et VEmpire, v. 78. 
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tator, totally tmcoimeoted with any 
plana which might ultimately be adopt- 
ed. The ohaequious senators, divin- 
ing his secret intentions, warmly com- 
bated the transference of power to any 
other hands, and conjured him to pro- 
vide as soon as possible for the public 
weal by making supreme power he- 
reditary in a race of sovereigns, com- 
mencing with himself. Feigning a re- 
luctant consent^ he at length said : 
" Well, if you are really convinced that 
my nomination as emperor is necessary 
to the wel&re of France, take at least 
every possible precaution against my 
tyranny ; yes, I repeat it^ against my 
tyranny ; for who knows how far, in 
such a situation, I may be tempted to 
abuse the authority with which I may 
be invested f The project thus set 
on foot was the subject of secret nego- 
tiation for above a month between tiie 
senate and the government. It was 
agreed that the first public announce- 
ment of it should come from the tri- 
bunate, as the only branch of the legis- 
lature in which the shadow even of 
popular representation prevailed. So 
completely had the strength of that 
once formidable body been prostrated, 
and its character changed by the alter- 
ations made on its constitution when 
the consulate for life was proclaimed, 
that it proved the ready instrument 
of these ambitious projects. Every- 
thing was arranged with facility for 
acting the great drama in presence of 
the nation. The moment was chosen ; 
the dispositions were made ; the 
speeches, addresses, and congratula- 
tions agreed on; the parts assigned 
to the prindpal actors, before the cur- 
tain drew up, or the people were ad- 
mitted to the spectacle. At length, on 
the 26th April, the representation be- 
gan in the hall of the tribunate. 

43. MM. Cur^e and Simeon were the 
most distinguished orators on the side 
of the government in that branch of 
the le^slature. '^Revolutions," said 
they, ** are the diseases of the body po- 
litic ; everything which has been over- 
turned was not in reality deserving of 
censure. There are certain bases of 
public prosperity at the foundation of 
eveiy social edifice. Seasons of discord 



may displace them for a time, but ere 
long their own weight restores them to 
their natural situation ; and if a skil- 
fixl hand superintends the reconstruc- 
tion of the building during that pe- 
riod of returning stability, they may 
regain a form which shall endure for 
centuries. It is in vain that we are 
reminded of the long continuance of 
the ancient dynasty. Principles and 
facts alike oppose their restoration. 
The people, the sole fountain and de- 
positoi7 of power, may displace a fa- 
mily by virtue of the same authority 
by which they seated them on the 
throne. Europe has sanctioned the 
change by recognising our new gov- 
emment. The reigning family in Eng- 
land have no other title to the throne 
but the will of the people. 'When 
Pepin was crowned, it was only,' saya 
Montesquieu, 'a ceremony the more, 
and a phantom the less.' He acquired 
nothing by it but the ornaments of 
royalty ; nothing was changed in the 
nation. When the successors of Charle- 
magne lost supreme authority, Hughes 
Capet already held the keys of the 
kingdom: the crown was placed on 
his head because he alone was able to 
defend it. 

44. " An eternal barrier separates us 
from the return of the factions which 
would tear our entrails, and that royal 
family which we proscribed in 1792 
because it had violated our rights. It 
is only by placing the crown on the 
head of the First Consul, that the 
French people can preserve their dig- 
nity, their independence, and their ter- 
ritory. Thus only will the army be 
assured of a biiUiant establishment^ 
faithful chiefs, intrepid officers, and 
the glorious standards which have so 
often led it to victory : it will neither 
have to fear unworthy humiliations, 
disgraceful disbanding, nor horrid civil 
wars, where the bones of the defenders 
of their country are exposed to the 
winds. Let us hasten, then, to demand 
hereditaiy succession in the supreme 
magistrate; 'for in voting this to a 
chief,' as Pliny said to Trajan, 'we 
prevent the return of a master.' But 
at the same time let us give a worthy 
name to so great apower; let us adorn 
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tiie first magistrate in the world by a 
dignified «pithet; let us choose that 
which shall at once convey the idea of 
the first civil fanetionB, recall glorions 
recolleotioBS, and in noways infringe 
on the sovereignty of iha peofde. I 
see, for the chi^ of the national power, 
no name so worthy as that of Ekfe- 
BOIK. If it meaais victorious consul, 
who is BO worthy to bear it f What 
people, what armies, were ever more 
deserving of such a title in thdr chief? 
I demand, 'therefore, that we lay be- 
fore the senate the wish of the nation, 
that NapolecHi Bnonapaite, at present 
First Consul, be dedared Emperor, 
and in that qoality remain charged 
with the government of the French 
Bepublic ; that the imperial dignity be 
declared hereditary in his £eunSy ; and 
tiiat such of our institotions as are only 
sketched out be definitely arranged." 
No sooner was the harangue delivered 
tiian a crowd of orators rushed forward 
to inscribe their names on the tribune 
to follow in the same cojurse. The 
senate of Augustus was msvtr xnon 
obsequious. 

45. NotwithstandiBg the headlong 
course windx public opinion was fol- 
lowing towards the establishment of 
despotic power, and the obvious neces- 
si^ for it to stay tiie disccwd fi«nu 
wlnohsooh boundless sufiering had en- 
sued, there were «ome determined men 
who stood forward to re^st the change, 
undeterred by the browns of power, 
imseduced by ti!ie cheers of the niulti- 
tode, unimtrueted by liie lessons of 
experience. Camot in the tribunate, 
and Berlier in the council ef state, wero 
the foremost of this daunfless band. 
There is something in the spectacle of 
moral courage, of individual firmness 
withstanding public transports, of con- 
sdons integrity despising regal seduc- 
tions, which must command respect, 
even when adrocating a courae vAiich 
is impracticable or inexpedient. " In 
mhs^ a position," said Cacmot, ''will 
this proxxMution place all those who 
have advocated the principles of the 
Bevohrtion I When hereditary suc- 
cession to the throne is established, 
ihvpe will no longer remain a shadow 
to the republic of all for which it has 



saorificed so many millioBB of 
I cannot believe that Ulo people af 
France are disposed ao soon to abandon 
all that has been «o dearly acquired. 
Was liberty, thai, only exhibited 'to 
man to increase his regrets for a Mess- 
ing whidi he never ^can enjoy ? Is it 
to be for ever presented to his eyes as 
the forbidden fruit to which he must 
not reach out his hand f Has natuiw, 
which has insjAredus with so pressing 
a desire for this great acquisition, 
doomed us in its aearoh to continual 
disi^pointment ? Ko 1 I can never be 
brought to regard a blessing so gene- 
rally preferred to all others, wi&ont 
whioh all others are nothing, as a mere 
illusion. My heart 'tells me that 
liberty is possible, and that the system 
whidi it goes to establish is easier ef 
institution, and more stable in dura- 
tion, than either arbitrary power or aa 
unrestrained oligarehy." Every one 
respected the courage and motives of 
Ihese npright men ; but tiie fallacy of 
their arguments was not the less appa- 
rent, the public tendency to despotism 
not the lessirresistible. In the council 
of state l^e heieditaiy soecession waa 
carried by a majority of twenty ta 
seven ; and in the 'toibcHHite by a stitt 
larger majority, Oamot alonevotiiig in 
the minority. 

46. Thetheatrioali^resentBtion^aEos 
got up in the tribunate, and -^e ex- 
change of addbesses, consnltations pub- 
lic Mkd private, which fo&ywed, boob 
produoed liie denred effect. In Napo- 
leon's words, it was now evident that 
the pear was ripa Addresses flowed 
in from ell quarters — ^from "fhe armj^ 
the municipidities, the cities, the chai]»- 
bers of commerce — aU imploring the 
First Consul to ascend the imperial 
throne, and Tying with each other in 
the extent of their servile adulatien. 
Their general etram was : ** Oreatest 
of men, complete your work ; vender 
it as immortal as your glory. Toa 
have extricated us from the chaos of 
the past ; you hove overwhelmed us 
with the blessings of the present; 
nothing remains but to guarantee for 
us the future.*" To the address of the 
senate, imploring him to assume ihe 
purple, Napoleon replied: ''WelMEve 
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bsen comtaaUy guided by the prin- 
ciple ihftt eovereienty raridea in the 
people; and that therefore e^eiy tiling, 
without exception, should be rendered 
oondadve to their interest, happiness, 
and gkny. It is to Rttain this end that 
tiie supteme magigtraoy, the senaste, 
the ooimoil, the legialatiYe body, the 
eleotond body, and aU the brandxes 
of administration, have been institobed. 
S%e people of France can add nothing 
to the happiness and glory whidi sur- 
nnmd me ; but I feel that my most 
aaored aa my most pleasiDg duty is, to 
assure to ito children the advant^pas 
secured by that revohrtion which cost 
so mu^, and aboye all, by the death 
ef 80 many millions of bisve men who 
died in defence of oor righta It is my 
moit earnest desire that we may be 
abie to say, on tiie 14th July in this 
yeaiv-' Fifteen yearn ago, by a spontar 
neons movement, we ran to arms, we 
gained Hbsrty, equality, and glory.' 
Kow thsee firat of blessings, secured 
beynnd tine possibility of chance, are 
beyond the reach of danger ; they are 
pieserted for you and your children, 
institationsy^onoeited and commenced 
In the midst of the tempests of war, 
both witiiout and within, are about to 
be Bccnred, while the atate resounds 
with the designs and cniBpiracies of 
our mortal enemies, by the adoption of 
aU that the expeiience of ages has de* 
monstrated to be necessary to gfoaran- 
tee the ij|^xts which the nation has 
deemed essential to its dignity, its 
liberty, and its happiness." 

47. In tins answer is to be found 
the key to the whole policy of the 
First Consul on the throne, and the 
secret of the astonishing facility with 
which he established, on the ruins of 
revolutionary passions, the most des- 
potic throne of Europe. Aware that 
the great body of mankind are incap- 
able of judging on public affairs, but 
perfectiy adequate to a perception of 
their private interests, he invariably 
observed the principles there set forth 
of carefully protecting all the revolution- 
ary interests, and constantiy addressing 
the people in the language of revolu- 
tionary equality, while at the same 
time he was depriving them of all po- 



litloal power, and imposing on them 
the reaUiif of Asiatic despotism. By 
steadily adhering to these rales, he suc- 
ceeded in at once calming their inter* 
ested fears, and flattering their impas- 
sioned fedLtigs'; by constantly holding 
out that the people were the source 
of all power, he blinded them to the 
fact that they had ceased to be the 
possessors of any ; and by religiously 
respecting all the iniereets eroded by 
the Revolution, he rendered the nation 
indifferent to the abandonment of all 
tile prinoiples on which it was founded.* 
4& All things being at lengtii ma> 
tured, tile senate, by a decree on the 
l(^th May, declared Napoleon £m- 
FBBOB OF VBE Fbenoh ; but referred 
to the people tiie ratification of their 
decree, which declared the throne here- 
ditaiy in his family, and that of his 
brothers, Joseph and Lucien. The 
obsequious body hastened to St Cloud 
with the decree, where the Emperor 
received them with great magnificence. 
*' Whatever," said he, ''can contribute 
to the good of the oountry, is essen- 
tially connected with my happinsss. 
I submit the law concerning the suc- 
cession to the throne to the sanction 
of the people. I hope France will 
never repent of the honours witii 
which she has environed myself and 
my family. Come what may, my spirit 
will cease to be with my posterity from 
the moment that they shaXi cease to 
noecit the love and the cfmfidence of 
the great nation." The appeal to the 
people soon proved that the First Con- 
sul, in assuming the imperial d^nityy 

* Ki^leon preoiaely adopted the cotme 
for traosformmg democracy into despotiam, 
recommended in the powerM lines of tiie 
Italian poet: — 

•—— " Intorpldir del nria 
Gli animi loro ; il oor snervare afifotco ; 
Ogni dritto pemder svolger con arte; 
Spegner virtude (ove pur n'abbia), o fitria 
Behemo alle genU ; i men fnroci sverti 
Tra'&XQigUari; a i fitdaamente alteri 
Avrilire, onorandoli. Clemensa, 
S patria, e gloria, e leggi, e dttadbxi, 
Alto auonar ; piti d'og^i oosa, JOgnale 
Fiogerti a' tu<M minor! — £ooo i grata mesBl, 
Onde in oiascun ai can^i a poco a pooo 
Prima il pensar, poi gfl uaC indi le ieggii 
n modo poscia di chi regna ; e in ftne, 
Quel ofae rimon aolo a cangiarai, il nome-" 

AunsRi, La Oengktra dt Pisai, Act iL s. 1. 
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had only acted in accordance with 
tiie wishes of the immense majority 
of the nation. Registers were open- 
ed in every commune of France, and 
the result showed that there were 
8,572,329 votes in the affirmative, and 
only 2569 in the negative. History 
has recorded no example of so unani- 
mous an approbation of the foundation 
of a dynasty ; no instance of a nation 
BO joyfully taking refuge, after the 
storms of democracy, in the stillness 
of despotism. 

49. Various changes, necessarily 
flowing from this • great step, imme- 
diately followed. On the day after his 
accession, the senate published a sen- 
atus-consnltum, by which the imperial 
dignity was established in the Buona- 
parte family, and the rank and preced- 
ence of his relations, as well as of the 
other dignitaries of the Empire, were 
regulated. Various important altera- 
tions were made by this decree on the, 
constitution, if constitution it could be 
called, which had only the shadow of 
representative institutions with the 
reality of military despotism ; but they 
will more appropriately come to be 
considered in the chapter relating to 
the internal government of the Em- 
peror.* The whole real powers of 
government were, by the new senatus- 
consultum, vested in the senate and 
the council of state ; in other words, 
in the Emperor. The legislative body 
continued its mute inglorious functions. 
The tribunate, divided into several sec- 
tions, and obUged to discuss in these 
separate divisions the projects of laws 
transmitted to it by the legislative 
body, lost the little consideration which 
still belonged to it, and paved the way 
for its total suppression, which soon 
after ensued. In everything but the 
name, the government of France was 
thenceforward an absolute despotism. 
Napoleon's next step after ascending 
the throne was to create the marshals 
of the Empire, and it was ordered that 
they shoiild be addressed as M. le 
Ifar^chaL Those first named were 
^ghteen in number, well known in the 
annals of military glory — Berthier, 
Muraty Moncey, Jourdan, Massena^ 
* /«0«, Chap. L. H 35-70. | 



Augereau, Bemadotte, Soult, Brune, 
Lannes, Hortier, Ney, Davoust, Bes- 
si^res, Kellermann, Lefebvre, P^rignon, 
and Serrurier. He already projected 
the creation in their favour of those 
new patents of nobility, which were 
destined to commemorate the most 
glorious events of the Empire, and form 
a phalanx of Paladins to defend ihe 
imperial throne. 

50. On the same day. Napoleon fixed 
the titles and precedence of all the 
members of his family. He directed 
that his brothers and sisters should 
receive the title of imperial highness ; 
that the great dignitaries of the Empire 
should adopt that of most serene high- 
ness ; and that the address of '* my 
lord" should be revived in fiavour of 
these elevated personages. Thence- 
forth the progress of court etiquette 
and oriental forms was as rapid at the 
Tuileries as in the Byzantine empire. 
** Whoever," says Madame de Staal, 
" could suggest an additional piece of 
formality from the olden time, propose 
an additional reverence, a new mode of 
knocking at the door of an antecham- 
ber, a more ceremonious method of 
presenting a petition, or folding a let- 
ter, was received as if he had been a 
benefactor of the human race.f The 
code of imperial etiquette is the most 
remarkable authentic reootd of human 
baseness that has been recorded by 
history." 

51. No sooner did he receive intelf 

t The French might have addressed to Na- 
poleon on this occasion the words of Serto- 
rius to Pompey in Corneille : — 

" Est-ce 6tre tout Bomain qu'dtre chef d'aue 

guerre 
Qui vent tenir aux fers lea matcres de la 

terre? 
Ce nom, sans vous et loi, nous serait en- 
core dti; 
G'est par lui, c'est iiar voua, que nous 

I'avons perdu. 
C'est vous qui sous le Joug traines dea 

ooeurs si braves ; 
lis tftaient plus que rois, ils sent moindrea 

qu'esclaves ; 
Et lagloire qui suit vos plus nobles travaux 
Ne fait qu'approfondir I'abtme de leurs 

mauz : 
Leur miflftre est lo fruit de votre illuatre 

peine: 
Et vous pensei avoir I'ftme toute Ro- 

mainel" 

Sertoriut, Act« UL sokie 2. 
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ligence of the assuxnptioii of the impe- 
rial crown by Napoleon, than Louis 
XVIIL, on ^e shores of the Baltic, 
hastened to protest against an act so 
subversive of the rights of his. family. 
" In taking the title of Emperor/' said 
the exiled prince, "Buonaparte has put 
the seal to his usurpation. That new 
act of a revolution, in which everything 
has been fundamentally null, cannot 
doubtless impair my rights ; but being 
accountable for my conduct to oUier 
sovereigns, whose rights are not less 
iigured than my own, and whose thrones 
are shaken by the principles which the 
senate of Paris has dared to put forth 
—accountable to France, to my family, 
to my honour, I should consider mysdf 
guilty of betraying the common cause 
if I preserved silence on this occasion. 
I declare, then, after renewing my pro- 
test against lUl the illegal acts com- 
mitted since the commencement of the 
Revolution, that, far from recognising 
the new title conferred on Buonaparte 
by a body which has itself no legal ex- 
istence, I protest against that title, and 
all this subsequent acts to which it may 
give rise." This protest was so little 
regarded by the French government, 
that it was published on the 1st July 
in the MonUeur. 

52. Immediately after his return to 
Paris, from his tour to Flanders and 
the coasts already mentioned, in the 
end of September, Napoleon com- 
menced preparations for the important 
solemnity of his coronation. Although 
the spirit of the age was still essentially 
irreligious, and the forcing through 
the concordat with the Pope had ex- 
posed his government to a ruder shock 
than did the abrogation of all the poli- 

♦ " At that period (fai 1804) there prevail- 
ed,*' says the French historian, "in the Re- 
public a complete indiflbrence on religious 
auUects; and the apathy of tho nation in 
that respect was such, that it would not 
leave to any legislator the power of choosing 
for it any roecies of Christian worship. This 
state of thmgs is well worthy of considera- 
tion; and it existed in the great majority of 
the nation to such a degree, that the oxgani- 
sation of the Catholic worship by the con- 
cordat appeared to the people a more daring 
innovation than the overthrow of the na- 
tional representation on the 19th Brumaire. 
Religion at that period had no hold of the 
VOL. V. I 



tical privilfBges acquired by the people 
during the Revolution,* still Napoleon 
was well aware that, with a lai^ge pro- 
portion at least of the rural population, 
the consecration of his authority by the 
ceremony of coronation was an essen- 
tial particular, and that to all, of what- 
ever latitude of opinion, it was of great 
political importance to prove that his 
influence was so unbounded as to com- 
pel the head of the church himself to 
officiate on the occasion. The Papal 
benediction appeared to be the Ikik 
which would imite the revolutionary 
to the legitimate regime, and cause the 
faithful to foi^t, in the sacred autho- 
rity with whidi he was now invested, 
the violence and bloodshed which had 
paved his way to the throne.+ Napo- 
leon, for these reasons, had long re- 
solved, not only that he should be 
crowned according to the forms of the 
French monarchy, but that the cere- 
mony should be performed by the head 
of Christendom ; and for this pui'pose, 
a negotiation had for some months 
been in dependence with the holy see. 
There was no precedent, indeed, of 
such an honour being conferred on any 
crownedhead excepting the Emperorsof 
Germany, the successors of the Caesars, 
since the days when Stephen III. con- 
secrated the usurpation of Pepin, and 
poured tiie holy oil on the head of the 
founder of a new dynasty, and on 
that of his son Charlemagne ; but this 
only rendered him the more desirous 
to secure for himself an honour of 
which there bad been no example for 
ten centuries; and his achievements 
certainly would not suffer by a com- 
parison with those of* the illustrious 
foimders of the Oarlovingian dynasty. 

aflfoctiona, I had almost said none of the ne- 
ceasities of the people : the spirit of the age 
since the days of Louis XV. had been entirely 
philosophical.** — Noavras^ it 826-7. 

t " I will allow the generals of the Re- 
public," said Napoleon, *' to ezdaim as long 
as they please ag^nat the mass : I know what 
I am about: I am working for posterity." 
Though indifferent as to nligion himself, 
he saw clearly that in the end it rules ttke 
great body of mankind, and that the irre- 
Bgious fanaticism of the age was probably 
destined to be as short-lived as ita demo- 
cratic fervour had been.^-BouRBiEiiNE, vi. 
223w 
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Early in June, aooozdingly, a negotia' 
tion had been opened with the Yaidoan 
for the coronation of the Emperor by 
the Pope in person; and although oonsi- 
derable difficulties were at first started 
by the cardinals, in order to enhance the 
merit of compliance, and, if possible, ob- 
tain some concessions to the church^ for 
so great tin act of condescension on the 
part of its head, yet, such was the 
ascendancy of French influence, and 
the terror inspired by Napoleon's arms, 
that at length the consent of the Con- 
sistory was obtained. Accordingly, in 
reply to a letter of Kapoleon, dated 
from Mayence on the 15th September, 
the Pope agreed to officiate at the con- 
secration, and announced the speedy 
commencementofhis journey to Francei 
On the day following, a concordat was 
concluded for the Italian republic, on 
terms precisely similar to those al- 
ready agreed on with the French goT- 
enmient 

53. The ceremony was fixed for the 
2d December, in the cathedral church 
of Notre Dame at Paris. The Pope 
arrired on the 24th of Noyember at 
Fontainebleau, where the Emperor 
went to congratulate him on his ap- 
proach. They met at a cross in the 
forest on the road to Lyons, about a 
mile to the southward of the palace, 
which is still shown to tittvellers. Na- 
poleon was on* horseback; but they 
both alighted at the same time, and 
immediately remounted the Pope's 
carriage — the Emperor entering firsts 
and placing his Holiness on his right 
hand. They drove together to Fon- 
tainebleau, firom whence Pius YII. pro- 
ceeded alone to Paris.* He was every- 
where received with extraordinary de- 
monstrations of respect, and lodged at 
the Tuileries in magnificent rooms in 

* It is a remarkable ooinddenoe, that Fon- 
tainebleau, where Napoleon, in the pride of 
apparently boundless power, met the Pope 
coming to his coronation, was also the wit' 
ness, ten years after, of hisabdication and fisJl. 
But the life of the Emperor is fUll of sudti 
extraordinary and apparently mysterious 
combinations. Immediately after his acces- 
sion to the consulship, he was intent on a 
negotiation to obtain for France Uie i^and 
of Elba, tiie scene of his first exile ; and not 
a month before his coronation, he dictated 
orders to Villeneuve for the oonqu^ of St 



the Pavilion of Flora, where, by a deli- 
cate attention, he found his sleeping 
apartment furnished exactly like that 
which he had recently left on the Monte 
Cavallo. His arrival at Paris created 
an extraordinary sensation ; amon^the 
small remnant of the faithful, of joy at 
beholding the head of the church within 
a city so recently defiled by the orgies 
of infidelity ; among the more numer- 
ous body of the irreligious or indiffer- 
ent, of curiosity and astonishment at the 
extraordinary changes which had so 
rapidly converted the cathedral where, 
ten years before, the Gk>ddess of BeaflK>n 
was enthroned amidst crowds of re- 
volutionary admirers, into the scene 
where the august ceremony of corona- 
tion was to be performed by the head 
of the church on the founder of a new 
race of sovereigns. How sceptical or 
indifferent soever the great bulk of the 
people may have been, they were iini- 
versially impressed with feelings of re- 
spect for tiie venerable pon'tifl^ "who 
dOsplaved, in the trying circumstances 
in which he was placed^ so laiige a por- 
tion of Christian charity and forbear- 
ance ; and on some occasions on which 
the brutality of democratic prejudice 
strove to expose him to insult^ his de- 
meanour was so mild and benevolent 
as to excite the unanimous admiration 
of all who witnessed itf 

54. On the day before the coronation, 
the senate and tribunate pi*esented, 
with great pomp, the result of the tup' 
peal made to the French people on the 
subject of the hereditary succession of 
his family. Sixty thousand registers 
had been opened. Out of 8,574,898 
votes, as already noticed, oiidy 2569 
were in the negative^ Such was the 
result, after fifteen years' experience, 
of the democratic fervour of 1789 ! In 

Helena, the destined theatre of his impri- 
sonment and death. — BotriuiiEMNB, vi. 283. 

t When visiting the Imperial printing-of- 
fice, one of the workmen was ill-bred enough 
to keep on his hat in the presenoe of his Ho- 
liness. A murmur of disapprohation arose 
among the crowd, which the Pope obeenring^ 
stepped forward and said, with the most be- 
nevolent aspect, •* Uncover yourself, young 
man, that I may give you my benediction : 
no one was ever the worse of the blessing of 
an old man. " The spectatora were profoundly 
affected by this incident ~Boub. vL pUd 
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reply to a laboured harangue from 
Fremgois de Neufch&teau, the orator of 
the legislature on this occasion. Napo- 
leon said — " I ascend the throne where 
I have been placed by the unanimous 
▼oice of the people, the senate, and the 
army, with a heart penetrated with the 
splendid destinies of a people whom, in 
the midst of camps, I first saluted with 
the title of the Great. From my youth 
upwards my thoughts have been en- 
tirely occupied with their glory ; and I 
now feel no pleasure nor pain but in 
the happiness or misfortune of my 
people. My descendants will long sU on 
this throne. In the camps they will be 
the first soldiers of the army, sacrificing 
their lives for the defence of theii* 
country. As its first magistrates, they 
will never forget that contempt for the 
laws and the overthrow of the social 
edifice are never occasioned except by 
iiie weakness and vacillation of princes. 
You, senators, whose counsels and aid 
have never been wanting in the most 
difficult .circumstances, will transmit 
your spirit to your successors. Remain 
ever as you now are, the firmest bul- 
warks and the chief counsellors of the 
throne, so necessary to the happiness 
of this vast empire.'* 

55. The ceremony of coronation took 
p)hce on the day following, with the 
utmost possible magnificence, in the 
cathedral of Notre Dame. The day 
was Intensely cold, but dear and bright ; 
the procession was long and gorgeous, 
and the whole luxury and ms^ificence 
of the Empire were displayed within 
these venerable walls. Carriages glit- 
tering with gold and purple trap- 
pings, horses proudly caparisoned, liv- 
eries resplendent with colour, dazzled 
the multitude in the streets through 
which the coiii^ge passed ; while a sea 
of ostrich feathers, rich embroidered 
oourt-dresses, and a host of stars, rib- 
bons, and uniforms, added to the im- 
posing aspect of the scene within the 
cathedral The bewildered republicans 
who witnessed the ceremony, beheld 
with pain pages in attendance on the 
Empress's carriage, and swords used as 
part of full di«ss, as under the ancient 
regime. The multitude, though daz- 
al^ by the spectacle, was far from tes- 



tifying the enthusiasm which had been 
evinced in the fdtes of the Revolution. 
After taking the oath prescribed by the 
senatus-consultum of 18th May 1804,^ 
and receiving the papal benediction, the 
Emperor, with his own hands, took the 
crown and placed it on his head ; affcer 
which he himself, with perfect grace, 
crowned the Empi-ess, who knelt before 
him. The general aspect of this in- 
teresting scene may be still seen in the 
picture of David, whose fortune it has 
been to be the means of transmitting 
to posterity so many of the memorable 
scenes of this heart-stirring epoch.f 

56. On the day following, a militaxy 
spectacle of a still more animating 
kind took place in the Champ-de-Mars. 
Napoleon had there laid aside his im- 
penal robes. He appeared in the 

* The oath was in these words : — *'I swear 
to maintain the integrity of the territory of 
the Beuublic ; to respect, and cause to be re- 
spected, the laws of the concordat and the 
liberty of worship ; to respect, and cause to 
be respected, equality of rights, political and 
civil liberty, and the irrevocability of the sale 
of the national domains ; to impose no tax 
but b^ legal authority; to maintain the in- 
stitution of the Legion of Honour; and to 
govern with no other views but to the hi- 
terest, the happiness, and the glory of the 
French people. — Bzonon, i^. 144. 

t The Duchess of Abrantfes, who, as the 
wife of the governor of Paris, was veiry near 
the Emperor ou this oocasioxii, mentions, 
that immediately after crowning the Empress 
he cast a look of almost intolerable intelli- 
gence on her. He thought doubtless of her 
mother, Madame Pormon, and the Rue des 
Filles de St Thomas, where she had refused 
his hand ten years before, in the humbler 
state of his fortunes. What must have been 
the Duchess's feelings on the destiny which 
might have been her motiier's at that mo- 
mentf^D'ABBANTBS, viL 261, 263. 

When Napoleon was pajing his court to 
Josephine, shortly before their marriage, 
neither of them having a carriage, they widked 
together to the notary Baguideau, to whom 
the latter communicated her design of marry- 
ing the young general. **You are a great 
fool," replied the cautious formalist; "and 
you will live to rep«it it Tou are about to 
marry a man who has nothing but his cloak 
and his sword." Napoleon, who was waiting 
in the antechamber unknown to Josephine, 
overheard these words, but never mentioned 
them to her till the morning of the corona- 
tion, when he sent for Raguideau. The as- 
tonished old man was brought into the pre- 
sence of the Emperor, who immediately ad- 
dressed him with a good-humoured smile, 
"What say you now, Baguideau ; have I no* 
thing but my doak and sword?"— Boua. vL 
287, 238. V 
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uniform of a colonel of ih.e Guard, to 
distribute to the colonels of all the 
regiments present in Paris, and depu- 
tations from all those absent, the 
Eagles which were thenceforwai'd to 
form the standards of the army. In 
the midst of the plain in front of the 
Eoole Militaire, a throne was placed, on 
which the Emperor and Empress were 
seated. The spot selected was nearly 
the same with that where, fifteen years 
before, the unfortunate Louis XVI. had 
sat beside the president of the Nation- 
al Assembly. At a signal given, the 
troops closed their ranks, and grouped 
in dense masses round the throne; 
then the Emperor, rising from his seat, 
said in a loud voice, " Soldiers ! there 
are your standards. These eagles will 
serve as . your raUying-point. Th^ 
will ever be seen whereayour Emperor 
shall deem them necessary for the de- 
fence of his throne and of his people. 

57. On occasion of the ceremony of 
the coronation, Louis XVIII. renewed, 
in yet more emphatic terms, his pro- 
test against the usurpation of Napoleon. 
" On the shores of the Baltic, in the 
sight and under the protection of hea- 
ven, strengthened by the presence of 
my brother and of the Duke d'An- 
gouldme, and by the concurrence of 
the other princes of the blood ; calling 
to witness the royal victims, and those 
whom honour, fidelity, patriotism, and 
duty, have subjected to the revolu- 
tionary axe, or the thirat and jealousy 
of tyrants ; invoking the manes of the 
young hero whom impious hands have 
torn frt}m his country and future glory ; 
offering to our people, as a pledge of 
reconciliation, the virtues of the angel 
whom Providence has snatched from 
fetters and death to offer an example 
of every Christian virtue, we swear, 
that never will we abandon the heritage 
of our fathers, or break the sacred 
bond which unites our destinies to 
theirs; and we invoke, as witness to 
our oath, the God of St Louis, the 
Judge of the rulers of men." Who 
could have foreseen, at the date of this 
coronation and this protest, that the 
bones of Louis XVIII. would repose in 
the royal vaults of St Denis, while 
those of Napoleon were to be com- 



mitted to the grave, under a solitary 
willow on the rock of St Helena ! 

58. The coronation of the Emperor 
was followed by a series of rejoicing^, 
assemblies, and f&tes, which lasted £or 
upwards of two months. The vast ex- 
penditure, both of the court and ilie 
numerous civil and military func- 
tionaries of government; the great 
concourse of strangers, and unwonted- 
splendour of the dresses and decora- 
tions, caused an unusual degree of 
activity among the shopkeepers and 
manufacturers of Paris, and contributed 
not a little to reconcile that important 
and democratic body to the imperial 
regime, which had now succeeded the 
terrors of the Revolution. Without 
possessing the whole elegance or finisli'- 
ed manner of the old regime, the im- 
perial court was remarkable for the 
lustre and beauty of its assemblies^ 
over which the grace and affability of 
Josephine threw their principal charm. 
But not one moment did Napoleon 
withdraw from state affairs for such 
amusements. Through the midst of 
the whole, he laboured eight or ten 
hours a-day wiUi his ministers, and was 
already deeply engaged in those great 
designs which led to such decisive re- 
sults in the succeeding years. 

59. The Pope had been led to ex- 
pect, in return for his condescension in 
travelling to Paris to crown the Eni« 
peror, some important benefits for the 
holy see ; and the cabinet of the Vati- 
can looked forward to the restoration 
of the three legations annexed to the 
Italian republic by the treaty of Tokn* 
tino. But however much Napoleon 
might appreciate the importance of ob- 
taining the papal benediction to his 
throne, he was not a man to relinquish 
any of the substantial advantages of 
power and territory on that account, 
and he was little disposed to imitate 
the magnificent liberality of his pred»> 
cesser Charlemagne to the Catholic 
church. He accordingly replied to the 
petition of the Pope for the three lega* 
tions — " France has dearly purchased 
the power which it enjoys. We can- 
not sever anything from an empirs 
which has been the fruit of ten yean 
of bloody combats. Still less can we 
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dimmish the territory of a neighbour- 
ing potentate, which^ in confiding to 
us the powers of government^ has im- 
posed upon us the duty of protection, 
and never conferred upon us the power 
of alienating uiy part of its posses- 
sions." 

60. Such was the termination of the 
political changes of the French Revo- 
lution ; such the consequences of the 
first great experiment tried in modem 
Eiurope of regenerating society by de- 
stroying all its institutions. Bom of 
the enthusiasm and philanthropy of 
the higher and educated classesi adopt- 
ed by the fervour and madness of the 
j>eopley coerced by the severity of de- 
mocratic tyranny, fanned by the gales 
of foreign conquest, disgraced by the 
cupidity of domestic administration; 
having exhausted every art of seduc- 
tion, and worn out every means of de- 
lusion, it sank at length into the torpor 
of absolute power. But it was not the 
slumber of freedom, to awaken fresh 
and vigorous in after days ; it was the 
deep sleep of despotism ; the repose of 
a nation, for the time at least, worn out 
by suffering ; the lethargy of a people 
who, in the preceding convulsions, had 
desixojed. all the elements of durable 
freedom. For twelve years the Repub- 
lic, or its shadow, under the consulate, 
had existed. It terminated in the 
hands of a victorious soldier. '' Such," 
says Thiers, " will be the end of all re- 
publics, which are not hushed to repose 
in the arms of oligarchy." 

61. There is a remarkable difference 
between the state of the public mind 
and the disposition of the people in 
England during the usurpation of Crom- 
well, and in France under the empire 
of Napoleon. Both were military des- 
potisms, originating in the fervour of 
preceding times; but the philosophic 
observer might discern imder the one 
symptoms of an unconquered spirit, 
destined to restore the public freedom 
when the tyranny of the moment was 
overpast ; in the other, the well-known 
features of Asiatic servility — ^the gi'ave, 
in every age, of independent institu- 
tions. The English nobility kept aloof 
from the court of the Protector; he 
strove in vain to assemble a house of 



peers ; the landed proprietors remained 
in sullen silence on their estates. Such 
was the refractory spirit of the com- 
mons, that every parliament was dis- 
solved within a few weeks after it had 
assembled ; and when one of his crea- 
tures suggested that the crown should 
be offered to the victorious soldier, the 
proposal was rejected by a great majo- 
rity of the very assembly which he had 
moulded in the way most likely to be 
subservient to his wilL But the case 
was very different in France. There the 
nation rushed voluntarily and headlong 
into the arms of despotism. The First 
Consul experienced scarcely any resist- 
ance in his strides to absolute power 
either from the nobility, the com- 
mons, or the people ; all classes vied 
with each other in their, servility to 
the ruling authority ; the old families 
eagerly sought admittance into his ante- 
chambers; the new greedily coveted 
the spoils of the Empire ; the cities ad- 
dressed him in strains of Eastern adu- 
lation; the peasants almost unani- 
mously seated him on the throne. 
Rapid as his advances to despotic au- 
thority were, they could hardly keep 
pace with the desire of the nation to 
receive the chains of a master; and 
with truth might he apply to all his 
subjects what Tiberius said of the Ro- 
man senate : " homines, ad servitu- 
tem parati !"* 

62. We should widely err, however, 
if we supposed that this extraordinary 
difference was owing either to any in- 
herent servility in the French charac- 
ter, or any deficiency in the thirst for 
freedom among the inhabitants of that 
country when the contest commenced. 
There never was a nation more tho- 
roughly and unanimously imbued with 
the passion for liberty and equality, 
than the French were during,the early 
years of the Revolution ; and in the pro- 
secution of that object they incurred 
hardships, and underwent sufferings, 
greater, perhaps, than any other people 
ever endured within an equal time. 
It was the irreligious spirit in which 
it was nursed, the magnitude of the 
changes accomplished by the Revolu- 

* "Oh, men I prepared for slavery." 

Tacitus. 
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tion, the prostration of all the higher 
elaases which it induoed, which pro- 
duced this effect. When Fraace 
emerged from that conTuIsion, almost 
all the old families were destroyed; 
commerce and manufeu^iires were ruin- 
ed, and the only mode of earning a' 
subsistence which remained to the 
classes above the oultivators of the soil, 
was by entering into the serrioe, and 
receiving * the pay, of government. 
Necessity, as much as inclination, 
drove all into subservience to the 
reigning authority ; if they did not pay 
court to persons in power, they had no 
alternative but to starve. Necker, in 
his last and ablest work, had already 
clearly perceived this important truth. 
" If by a revolutionin the social system, 
or in public opinion," says he, "you 
have destroyed the class of great pro- 
prietors, you must consider yourselves 
as having lost the elementa requdsite for 
the formation of a tempered monarchy, 
and must turn,, with whatever pain, to 
a different constitution of society. I 
do not believe that Buonaparte. him- 
self, with all his talent, his genius, 
and his power, could succeed in estab- 
lishing in France a constitutional here- 
ditary monarchy. There is a mode of 
founding a hereditary monarchy, how- 
ever, widely at variance with all the 
principles of freedom ; the same which 
introduced the despotism of Rome ; the 
force of thearmy,thePr8dtQrian guards, 
the soldiers of the East and the West. 
May Qod preserve France &om such a 
destiny !" What a testimony to the 
final result of the Revolution, from the 
man who, by the duplication of the 
Tiers Eta^ had so great a share in com- 
mencing it. 

63. Madame de Stael has well ex- 
plained the prodigious and unprecedenir 
ed accumulation of power and influ- 
ence which was concentrated in the 
hands of the First Consul, when recon- 
structing the disjointed ^members of 
society idfter the preceding convulsions. 
" Every mode of earning a subsistence 
had disappeared during ten years of 
previous suffering. No person could 
consider himself secure of his liveli- 
hood; men of all classes, ruined or en- 
richedy banished, or rewarded, ec^ually 



found themselves at the mercy of ihe 
supreme power. Thousands of Frencsb- 
men were on the Uat of enugrants ; 
millions were the possessors of national 
domains; thousands were proscribed 
as priests or nobles ; tens of thousands 
feared to be so for their revolutionary 
misdeeds. Napoleon, who fuUy appre- 
ciated the immense authority whiob 
such a state of dependence gave blnn^ 
took care to keep it up. To such a 
one he restored his property, from an- 
other he withheld it ; by one edict he 
gave back the unalienated woods to 
the old proprietors, by another he sus- 
pended the gift. There was hardly 
a Frenchman in the whole kingdoca 
who had not something to solicit from 
the government^ and that something 
was the means of subsistence. The 
favour of government thus led, not to 
an increase of vain or Mvolous plea- 
sures, but to a restoration to your 
country, a termination of exile, the 
bread of lif& That \mheard-of state 
of dependence proved fatal to the spirit 
of freedom in the nation. An unpre- 
cedented combination of circumstances 
put at the disposal of a single man the 
laws passed during the Reign of Terror, 
and tiie military force created by revo- 
lutionary enthusiasm. All the local 
authorities, all the provincial establish- 
ments, were suppressed or annulled ; 
there remained only in Franca a singly 
centre of movement, and that was 
Paris; and all the men in the pro- 
vinces who were driven to solicit pub- 
lic employment were compelled to come 
to the capital to &id their livelihood. 
Thence has proceeded that rage for en>- 
ployment or situations under govern- 
ment, which has ever since devoured 
and degraded France." 

6^ Another element which power- 
fully contributed to the same effect^ 
was the complete concentration of all 
the influence of the press in the hands 
of government, in consequence of the 
changes and calamities of former timea. 
" The whole journals of France were 
subjected," says the same author, " to 
the most rigorous censure ; the peri- 
odical press repeated, day after day, 
the same observations, without any 
one being pennitted to pontcadict 
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them. Under such cirouxnstances, the 
press, instead of being, as it is so often 
called, the safeguard of liberty, be- 
comes the most terrible arm in the 
hand of power. In the same way as 
r^ttlar ^ops are more formidable 
than militia to the indepoidence of 
the people, so do hired vnitera deprave 
and mislead public opinion, much more 
than could possibly take place when 
men communicated only by words, 
and formed their opinions on facts 
which fell under their obserration. 
When the appetite for news can be 
satisfied only by continued falsehood ; 
when the reputation of every one de- 
pends upon calumnies, universally dif- 
fused, without the possibility of their 
refutation; when the opinions to be 
advanced on every circumstance, every 
w^ork, every individual, are submitted 
to the observations of censors, as a file 
of soldiers to the commands of their of- 
ficers, the art of printing becomes what 
was formerly said of cannon, 'the last 
logic of kings.' '* 

65. These profound observations sug- 
gest an important conclusion in poU- 
tical science, which is, that the press 
can be regarided as the bulwark of li- 
berty only as long as, independent of 
it^ the elements of freedom exist in the 
different classes of society ; and that, 
if these elements are destroyed, and 
the balance in the state subverted, 



either by an undue preponderance of 
popular or regal power, it instantly 
changes its functions, and, instead of 
the arm of independence, becomes the 
instrument of oppression* It im- 
mensely augments the power of the 
weapons with which the different 
classes of society combat each other ; 
but the direction which this great en- 
gine receives, and the objects to which 
it may be directed, are as various as 
the changing dispositions and fleeting 
passions of manlund. In a constitu- 
tional monarchy, where a due balance 
is preserved between the different 
classes of society, the cause of fi.'eedom 
is strengthened by its influence ; but 
in anoUier state of things it may be 
perverted to very different purposes, 
and become as in republican America, 
the organ of democratic, or, in impe- 
rial France, the instrument of sove- 
reign oppression. The only security, 
therefore, for durable freedom, is to be 
found in the preservation of the rights 
and liberties of all classes of the people, 
in the due ascendancy of wealth and 
education, as well as tiie energy and 
independenceof popular industry ; and 
the gates to oriental servitude may be 
opened as wide by the fervour of popu- 
lar ambition, or the vehemence of de- 
mocratic injustice, as by the weight of 
regal oppression, or the force of mili- 
ta^ power. 
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Note A, p. 110. 

Mr Chancellor Addington, on June 29, 1810, brought forward a series of 
finance resolutions, which, as fully explaining the situation of the British empire 
at that period; are well deserving of attention. Their material parts are as 
follows : — 



1. EXPBNDITURB POB 1801. 

Interest of debt and sinking fund, 

Additional interest on loans of 1801, 

Civil list, share of Great Britain, 

Civil government pensions, charges, &c., in Scotland, 

Charges of collection, .... 

Great Britain's share of the war-charges of 1801, 

Advances to Ireland from England, 

Interest on Imperial loans. 



Total charges, 



^0,144,000 

1,812,000 

1,376,000 

685,000 

1,861,000 

89,388,000 

2,600,000 

497,000 

£68,163,000 



2. Income tob 1801. 



Permanent Revenue, as in 1800, 

Produce of first quarter's taxes, 1801, 

Income-tax, 

Exports and Imports, 

Repayments from Grenada, 

Loan, . • 

Loan for Ireland, 

Exchequer bills chaiged on supplies of 1802, 

Additional produce of taxes deficient in 1800, 

Unpaid part of German loan, 

Redeemed Idnd-tax, 



Total income. 



£27,419,000 

1,000,000 

5,822,000 

1,200,000 

800,000 

25,600,000 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

1,100,000 

660,000 

62,000 

£67,963,000 
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8. Public Debt. 

Pablio debt on the 5th Januazy 1793, . 

Annuities at same period, .... 

Public debt created from 5th Jan. 1793 to Ist Feb. 1801, 

Annuities created since the same period. 

Debt redeemed from 1793 to 1801, 

Drawn by land-tax, redeemed, .... 

Total public debt on Ist February 1801, 

Annuities existing then, 

Awniiftl charge of debt incurred before 1793, with sinking-fund. 

Annual charge of debt incurred since 1793, with do., . 



£227,000,000 

1,293,000 

214,661,000 

302,000 

52,281,000 

16,088,000 

400,709,000 

1,640,000 

10,325,000 

10,895,000 



4. Sinking-fund. 



Amount of sinking-fund in 1786, 
... ... ... in 1798, 

in 1801, 



£1,000,000, or 1-288 of debt. 
1,427,000, or 1-160 of do. 
5,300,000, or 1-76 of do. 



Years. 
Ending 5th Jan. 1798, 

... ..• X/Vs, 

• •• ... Xf oOf 

1796, 

• •• ... Xivif 



5. Pboducb of Taxes. 

Permanent Taxes. Tears. 

£14,284,000 1798, 

18,941,000 1799, 

13,858,000 1800, 

13,557,000 1801, 
14,292,000 



Permantnt Taxes. 

£13,382,000 

14,275,000 

15,748,000 

14,194,000 



War Taxes of 1801, £8,079,000. 



6. Imports and Exports. 
Ayerage of six yean ending 5th Jan. 1784, 

... ... ... . Xf tf V, 

... •*• ... ,• XOvX, 

Real value of imports in 1801, 



Imports. 

£18,122,000 

18,685,000 

25,259,000 

54,500,000 



Ayerage of six years ending 5th Jan. 1784, 

... ... •.• Xi tf o, 

... .«• ..• XOvX, 

Real yalue of exports in 1801, 



Foreign goods 
Exported. 

4,263,000 

5,468,000 

17,166,000 

16,800,000 



British Manufac- 
tures Exported. 

£8,616,000 
14,771,000 
20,085,000 
89,500,000 



1788, 
1792, 
1800, 



7. Shipping. 



Registered VesseU. 

18,827 
16,079 
18,877 



Tonnage. 
1,868,000 
1,540,000 
1,905,000 



Seamen. 
107.500 
118,000 
148,000 



The yast increase of exports, imports, and shipping, between 1798 and 1800, 
snd especially sinlDe the Bank Restriction Act in 1797, is particularly worthy 
of obsenration.— See Pari, Hut. xxxy. 1561, 1567. 
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KoTE B, p. 298. 

The new taxes imposed were :— 

1. Ctutoms, 

Twenty per cent additional on sugar, &o. imported, £1,800,000 

Duty of one per cent on exports, . . . 460,000 

One penny a pound on cotton wool, . . 250,000 

Tonnage additional, . • • . 150,000 

2.Exci,e. £2,160,000 

Fifteen per cent on the lower, and forty-five per oent 

on higher teas, ..... £1,800,000 

Additional duty of ten pounds a pipe on wine, . 500,000 

Fifty per cent on spirits, .... 1,500,000 

Two shillings additional on malt, . , . 2,700,000 

Z. Property. «'0<»0'0«0 

Five per cent on income and property, . . • . 4,500,000 

In all, . £12,660,000 

The income and expenditure of the year 1803 stood as follows : — 

Hxpetiditure. 

Navy, .... £10,211,878 



Army, 

Militia, &C, 

Ordnance, 

Miscellaneous, 

Qrant to national debt, 

Exchequer bills. 



8,985,758 
2,889,976 
1,128,918 
5,440,441 
200,000 
10,150,456 



£88,956,917 
Interest of debt, funded and unfunded, 20,699,866 



£59.656,788 
Sinking fund, . . . 6,494,000 

£66,150,788 



Ineome, 

Total income from taxes, . . £88,609,892 

Loan, . . . . 12,000,000 

Baised by exchequer bills, . . 20,481,000 

£71,090,892 

See Ann. Beg, 1808, 631, etteq.; Pari ffiit. zzzvi 1598; and Fobtsb's Pari, 
Tablet, 1 1. 
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KoTB C, p. 301. 
FIKANCUL DETAILS OP GREAT BRITAIN FOR 1801 



JEa^^enditure, 



Navy, 
Army, 

Militia, &c. . 
Ordnance, 
Miscellaneous, 
Extra, do. 
Exchequer bills, 
Civil list, 
Additional do. 



£12,860,674 

12,993,000 

6,169,000 

8,787,000 

4,217,000 

2,600,000 

.11,000,000 

691,000 

60,000 



£58,607,674 
Interest of debt, funded and unfunded, 21,726,772 
Sinking fund, . . . 6,486,000 



Wayi and Meant. 

War taxes, . 

Surplus of consolidated fund, 
Malt duty additional. 
Duty on pensions, &c. 
Lottery, 
Surplus of 1803, 
Loan, England, 
Do. Ireland, 
Exchequer bills. 
Annuities loan. 
Permanent revenue minut surplus of 
consolidated fund. 



£81,772,846 



£16,440,000 

6,000,000 

760,000 

2,000,000 

260,000 

1,870,000 

10,000,000 

4,600,000 

14,000,000 

1,160,000 

26,865,000 

£79,826,t)00 



See Pari Leb. il 861, 866, and App, 86; and Awn, Reg. 1804, tU, App. to 
Chron, 
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